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Preface 


It cannot often happen that a scholarly project arcs over an entire career, but I 
can reasonably say that this is true of De Clementia for me. The project has 
had a long gestation, from a seed sown during the mid-1980s when I was in 
my first teaching position, at the University of Exeter. Since then I have 
devoted intense attention to the project sporadically, as I moved from Exeter, 
to Bristol, to Royal Holloway (University of London), to Yale, to Stanford, 
and most recently to UBC, where I hold the privileged position of a Canada 
Research Chair and where I expect to remain for the rest of my scholarly 
career. De Clementia has been a constant presence in my life through these 
huge professional changes, as I wrote about satire and anger and satire beyond 
anger—and through the accompanying radical changes in my personal life. 
Although it has never become a millstone or an albatross—the text is far too 
fascinating and important for that—I do not believe I shall miss De Clementia 
once it is published; I have other projects that summon me. But my first 
expression of gratitude is to Hilary O'Shea at the Press for her astonishing 
patience and for her faith that I would ultimately deliver. 

I have been fortunate to work with many wonderful colleagues close at 
hand and in the profession generally and I have incurred many debts along the 
way. I started the serious work during my Exeter years and received help from 
David Braund, Chris Gill, and Peter Wiseman there, along with practical 
assistance from Valerie Harris and other secretarial staff in the Department 
of Classics and Ancient History. It may seem incredible when I report that this 
was the era when we were just starting to use word-processors; after the 
lunacy of initially pressing humanities scholars like myself to input text line 
by line onto the mainframe computer, Exeter later set up a dedicated Arts IT 
unit, the like of which I have never again experienced until now, at UBC. 

Significant progress resumed during my time at Royal Holloway, coinci- 
dent with a period of research leave, during which I completed a draft 
of the translation, made detailed notes on the Latin text, produced about 
one-quarter of the commentary and started on the Introduction. I especially 
wish to thank the British Academy and Leverhulme Trust for the award 
of a Senior Research Fellowship during 1999: the gift of time is the most 
precious of all. I also thank the British Academy and the University of London 
Central Research Fund for the small grants which enabled me to spend June 
1999 in Rome so that I could consult the earliest extant MS of Seneca's De 
Clementia, the Nazarianus, in the Vatican Library. The hospitality of the 
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British School at Rome and its library resources furthered my work consid- 
erably: Iam most grateful to my friends Andrew and Jo Wallace-Hadrill for all 
their help. 

The project then lay untouched during my four years at Yale, as I brought 
other projects to fruition while forgoing research leave because I was glad to 
help the department at a time of transition. I was able to resume work after 
moving to Stanford and made substantial progress during two quarters of — 
leave (spring and fall of 2005) generously awarded me through Richard 
Martin's good offices during my short sojourn there. I spent some of that 
time with my husband Adam in Edmonton and was delighted to be accorded 
privileges at the University of Alberta through the Department of History and 
Classics, to whom I am most grateful. The Rutherford Library there proved 
ideal for the kind of intense work a commentary involves. It was especially 
valuable to be able to focus on Seneca during my final year's teaching at 
Stanford, in a general course on Seneca co-taught with Chris Bobonich, from 
whom I learned so much, and in a graduate seminar on De Clementia. All the - 
students in the graduate seminar gave me helpful feedback on the draft of my 
commentary: Katie Balsley (who to my delight discusses De Clementia in her 
dissertation on representations of scenes of judgement), Virginia Delph, 
Caedmon Haas, and especially Sarah Janda, who persuaded me to think 
differently about certain aspects of the work. 

I consider myself fortunate to be in close contact with leading Seneca 
experts in North America and beyond, partly through the University of 
Chicago Press Seneca project, for which I am translating several of the 
tragedies. Scholars including Brad Inwood, Bob Kaster, Margaret Graver, 
James Ker, Tony Long, and Gareth Williams, as well as the Chicago crew, 
have offered advice on particular points and/or general encouragement, which 
I much appreciate. Marcus Wilson and Austin Busch merit special mention for 
their understanding of Seneca. Every conversation with Marcus leaves me 
wondering why I am undertaking this project when he clearly knows Seneca 
so much better than I do. Austin, who was teaching at Stanford when I arrived 
there and whose forthcoming book on Seneca will break new ground, took the 
time to read significant portions of my draft when he had more important 
things to do; he has saved me from some foolish errors and made many 
valuable improvements. I am also delighted to have been in touch with 
Ermanno Malaspina, whose amazing edition of De Clementia appeared in 
2001, from an earlier date and I am most grateful to him for making his 
materials available to me prior to their publication. His generosity has been 
remarkable. 

Former colleagues and students from Yale and from Stanford helped 
with a wide range of specific queries which I posed to them, including Bob 
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Babcock, Carlos Norena, Josiah Osgood and Celia Schultz; James Collins, 
Andrew Devine, Maud Gleason, David Lummus, John Mustain in Green 
Library, Micah Myers (who helped me with SophoKeys), Walter Schiedel, 
Jennifer Trimble, and Michael Wigodski. Stanford also funded a VPUE grant, 
which provided me with the world's most perfect undergraduate research 
assistant, Rachel Patt. Rachel's precision, consistency and keen powers of 
observation improved the typescript immeasurably; I had no idea that an 
undergraduate could be capable of such highly honed copy-editing skills. 

My new colleagues at UBC have already proved to be a valuable mine of 
information: my thanks to Darrell Bailie in the Koerner Library, Courtney 
Booker, Toph Marshall, and Roger Wilson; Mark Vessey was especially helpful 
with Hildebert in Appendix 1. Two UBC graduate students helped prepare the 
book for publication: Roy Kok, who obtained the permissions for the illus- 
trations, and Ian Runacres, who checked my translation of the Dio passage 
found in Appendix 2, making excellent suggestions, gave speedy, scholarly 
assistance with the copy-editor's queries, read the proofs and prepared the 
indices. To him I am especially grateful. Others who have helped with specific 
queries over the years include Catharine Edwards, Steven Hijmans, Nick 
Lowe, Gesine Manuwald, and Michael Swan. Conversations with Alessandro 
Barchiesi, Francis Cairns, Melissa Dowling, Rufus Fears, Charles Griswold, 
Philip Hardie, John Henderson, Paula James, Carole Newlands, Victoria 
Pagán (often), David Quint, Roger Rees, Matt Roller, Alessandro Schiesaro, 
Tom Stevenson, Ted Zarrow, and doubtless others too have directly or ob- 
liquely enhanced my understanding of relevant issues. I wish to acknowledge 
a less tangible debt to some the best role-models a female classicist could have: 
Elizabeth Rawson (whose rigour when I studied with her as a Cambridge 
undergraduate was terrifying) and Averil Cameron; and to wonderful men- 
tors who have encouraged me in this project and generally in my work: 
Miriam Griffin, Elaine Fantham, and Eleanor Leach. 

My most recent debts are to Oswyn Murray, whose input and encourage- 
ment during the final stages have been more welcome than he can know; to the 
two anonymous readers for the Press, who licked into shape some aspects of 
the book that certainly needed attention; and to Leofranc Holford-Strevens, 
who for his scholarship and precision is any classicist's dream copy-editor. My 
husband Adam has now lived with clemency for many years and perhaps 
thought this project was never-ending. He has provided back-up of myriad 
kinds, including researching ‘king’ bees and helping overcome the execrable 
backward incompatibility of Microsoft Word. Most importantly, he has en- 
couraged me to develop the ‘good enough’ approach which eventually allows 
one to let go. Iam sure that there are other debts which I should have recorded 
here; I hope I shall be forgiven for my neglectfulness. 
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I dedicate this, my magnum opus, to my parents Frank and Sylvia Prescott 
and to my brother Alan, all three sweet people who have never doubted my 
intellectual ability and who have supported me unquestioningly through 
many changes in life. 


SUSANNA MORTON BRAUND 


Bowen Island, BC 
November 2007 


Postscript: My father died on 8 June 2008, the day after I answered the final 
query from the copy-editor. This book is, then, especially for him. 
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[Introduction 


OVERVIEW 


Seneca addresses his De Clementia to the young emperor Nero, beginning like 
this (Clem. 1. 1. 1): ‘I have taken on the task of writing about clemency, Nero 
Caesar, so I can act as a kind of mirror (speculum) and give you a picture 
of yourself as someone who will attain the greatest pleasure of all’ With this 
aim of depicting the ideal ruler, Seneca explicitly situates himself in a long 
tradition, stretching from Greek antiquity into Renaissance Europe, of advice 
to rulers; with the metaphor of the mirror, Seneca apparently initiates the 
later rubric of ‘Mirror of Princes’ or ‘Fiirstenspiegel’. In the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, the 'Mirror of Princes' was a popular genre which articulated 
the political and religious ideals that tied together the authorities and their 
subjects.! Such treatises were often composed at the accession of a new king, 
especially if he were young, inexperienced, and impressionable, with the 
intent of influencing his conduct in one direction or another. Seneca's De 
Clementia clearly has much in common with this later type of literature 
but, as I shall show, it is actually a complex hybrid between different models: 
didactic kingship treatise addressed to a new ruler, panegyrical oration, and 
philosophical disquisition on one of the classic virtues of a ruler. But before 
we embark on detailed analysis of the work, we must establish its context 
by considering the literary, philosophical, and political traditions and the 
historical circumstances that shape the treatise. 


! For an in-depth and integrated study of Renaissance ‘Mirror of Princes’ literature and its 
debt to Seneca's De Clementia see Stacey (as in Abbreviations); a sketch is provided at 10. 1 
below. The recent volume edited by I. P. Bejczy and C. J. Nederman, Princely Virtues in the 
Middle Ages, 1200-1500 (Turnhout, 2007) includes essays by M. Hohlstein on ‘Clemens princeps: 
Clementia as a Princely Virtue in Michael of Prague's De quattuor virtutibus cardinalibus pro 
eruditione principum, by G. Strack on ‘Piety, Wisdom, and Temperance in Fifteenth-Century 
Germany: A Comparison of Vernacular and Latin Mirrors for Princes, and by M. Verweij on 
‘Princely Virtues or Virtues for Princes? William Peraldus and his De eruditione principum 
among others. This is a large topic. 


2 Introduction 


1. SENECA'S LIFE, TIMES, WRITINGS 


1. 1. Life and relationship with Nero? 


Lucius Annaeus Seneca, or Seneca the Younger, was born into a wealthy 
equestrian family of Italian stock based in southern Spain; he was the second 
son of Seneca the Elder, author of the Controuersiae and Suasoriae and of 
a history covering the civil war and beyond which does not survive,” and 
of Helvia. His elder brother was Lucius Annaeus Novatus, who as proconsul 
of Achaea refused to pass judgement on Paul (Acts 18: 12-17; on his name- 
change to Gallio see below, 1.2), and his younger brother Lucius Annaeus 
Mela, father to the poet Lucan. Seneca was born at Cordoba between 4 
and 1 Bce; by 5 ce he was in Rome where he received a typical education of 
a young man of the elite, consisting of grammar, literature, and rhetoric. 
He also studied philosophy (discussed below, 1. 3). He achieved senatorial 
rank when he reached the quaestorship, probably under Tiberius; he was 
later praetor and suffect consul (possibly in 56). 

His relationship with the imperial court seems to have been fraught from 
early on. Dio records a story that his oratorical brilliance nearly cost him his 
life under the emperor Gaius (Dio 59. 19. 7-8); in 41 he incurred the wrath of 
the new emperor, Claudius, and was banished to Corsica for alleged adultery 
with Julia Livilla, a sister of Gaius. However, he was recalled in 49 thanks to 
the influence of Agrippina the Younger, another sister of Gaius and new 
wife to her uncle Claudius. Agrippina gained the praetorship for him and 
appointed him tutor to her 12-year-old son, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the future emperor Nero, with a brief to instruct him in rhetoric, a category 
that included morals and political theory (Tac. Ann. 12. 8; Griffin’ 63-6)— 
though not philosophy, according to Suetonius (Nero 52). This was a com- 
mission Seneca was not in a position to refuse, even if his heart's desire was to 
go to Athens (as the scholiast to Juvenal 5. 109 reports).* From this point, 
Seneca appears to have flourished in the imperial court and formed a lasting 
alliance with Sextus Afranius Burrus, another appointee of Agrippina's, who 
in 51 became sole prefect of the praetorian guard. 

After the death of Claudius, allegedly perpetrated by Agrippina through an 
agent, and the accession of the 16-year-old Nero in the autumn of 54, Seneca 


? For an astute thumbnail sketch of Seneca’s life and legacy see Griffin, ‘Imago Vitae Suae. For 
comprehensive assemblage of the testimonia see Trillitzsch, Seneca. 

> See Seneca, De uita patris (F97 Vottero). 

^ Agrippina's marked favour may also be the source of the allegations that Seneca was 
intimate with her, e.g. Dio 61. 10. 1. 
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together with Burrus exercised enormous influence over the young emperor, 
restraining an initial inclination towards slaughter (Tac. Ann. 13. 2).? Seneca 
composed Nero's speeches, including a funeral eulogy of Claudius (Tac. Ann. 
13. 3) and his accession speeches to the praetorian guard and to the Senate 
(Dio 61. 3. 1), in the latter of which he pledged to restore proper legal 
procedure and the Senate's authority and responsibilities (Ann. 13. 4).° He 
also promoted Nero's conspicuous display of leniency (lenitas) early in 55 and 
wrote the emperor’s pledges of clementia ‘in frequent speeches’ (Ann. 13. 11). 
During this period, he became very wealthy—a multi-millionaire ‘within a 
four-year period of royal friendship’ according to Tacitus’ report of the 
allegations of Suillius Rufus (Ann. 13. 42; cf. Juvenal 10. 16 praediues Seneca). 
Though he was a member of the Senate and held office as suffect consul in 55 
or 56, he preferred not to attend senatorial meetings but instead used his 
authority as one of the leading members of Nero's informal cabinet of 
advisers, the amici principis or consilium principis? During these years, 
which are often labelled in modern accounts the quinquennium Neronis, 
indicating the benign part of his reign, we can glimpse a power struggle as 
Seneca and Burrus displaced Agrippina, who had been the agent of Nero's rise 
to power. The numismatic evidence, discussed in Appendix 3, bears eloquent 
testimony to the changes in Agrippina’s fortunes and to the renewed respect 
for the Senate which can be attributed to the influence of Seneca. Agrippina 
was first isolated and then, in 59, murdered, on Nero's orders and with the 
complicity and involvement of Seneca and Burrus (Ann. 14. 7). 

But by now Nero was flexing his independence, turning to the activities for 
which he is notorious, and shaking off the influence of his advisers.'° In 62 
Burrus died, possibly from poison on Nero's orders (Tac. Ann. 14. 51), and 
‘the death of Burrus broke Seneca's power’, as Tacitus starkly expresses it (Ann. 
14. 52; cf. Dio 61. 7. 5). Seeing the writing on the wall, Seneca requested 
Nero's permission to retire from public life and hand over his immense wealth 
in a memorable interview (recorded, or, better, dramatized, by Tacitus at 
Ann. 14. 53—6), a request refused by Nero because of the negative impression 
it would create. Seneca nonetheless withdrew as much as he could, spending 
less and less time in Rome, and by the time of his death in 65 was leading 


? Cf the scholiast on Juv. 5. 109: ‘Seneca quickly realized that Nero was born savage and 
cruel and tamed him, often saying to his close associates that that savage lion had only to taste 
human blood once for his inborn savagery to return. 

© See below, 2. 1 on Nero’s accession. 

” On Seneca’s role as Nero’s ‘publicity agent’ see Griffin? 79, 133. 

8 See Crook, Consilium Principis, he discusses Nero's advisers at 45-7. 

? On the quinquennium Neronis, usually identified as the first five years of his reign, see 
Griffin 37 and esp. 84; Murray, 'Quinquennium offers a hypothesis for the origin of the phrase. 

10 See Champlin, Nero, esp. ch. 3 on Nero’s artistic activities. 
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an ascetic life (Ann. 15. 45).!! But, unable to escape the reach of Nero's 
hostility, he, with many other members of the elite including his nephew, 
the poet Lucan, was implicated in the so-called Pisonian conspiracy and 
forced to commit suicide, with 'free choice of the manner of death' (liberum 
mortis arbitrium).'* Tacitus makes Seneca’s suicide a set-piece among an 
almost interminable sequence of forced suicides and executions in Annals 
15 and 16, depicting him as fearless, calm, and eloquent (Ann. 15. 60—4). As 
he received the instructions to commit suicide, he self-consciously offered his 
friends ‘the image of his life’ (imago uitae suae, Ann. 15. 62), words which 
uncannily recall the opening gambit of De Clementia, where he shows Nero 
his image by holding up a mirror to him. Though Seneca did achieve glory 
through his suicide, his actual death was long drawn-out, because of his 
uncooperative body. First he slashed his arms and legs, then requested poison, 
on the model of Socrates' death by hemlock, and when that failed to work, he 
entered the hot-water pool where he was asphyxiated by the steam after- 
making a libation to Jupiter the Liberator. Though Tacitus makes Seneca- 
more or less a martyr, the verdict of posterity has generally been unkind: itis | 
well worth reading Dio for his catalogue of the many contradictions between 
Seneca's conduct and his philosophy, starting with his denunciation of tyr- 
anny while becoming a rvpavvoóióáokaAos and continuing with his hypocrisy 
and flattery, his wealth, luxurious lifestyle, and inappropriate sexual conduct 
(61. 10. 2-6). 


1. 2. Writings 


In the manner of many eminent and influential Romans of the Republic 
and early Empire, Seneca was a prolific author in both prose and poetry. 
Quintilian, professor of rhetoric, writing roughly thirty years after Seneca's 
death, devotes substantial attention to Seneca's writings as the closing item 
in his overview of the ideal reading list for the orator (Institutio Oratoria 10. 1. 
125-31, quotation from 128-9): ‘He put his hand to almost every type of 


!! It is hard to gauge the tone of Ep. 73, written in retirement, where Seneca asserts ($2) the 
necessity of quasi-filial gratitude to the ruler who guarantees the security which allows the 
philosopher to maintain his philosophical lifestyle; his description of ille uir sincerus ac purus 
qui reliquit et curiam et forum et omnem administrationem rei publicae ut ad ampliora secederet _ 
($4) sounds like an intended self-portrait. 

’2 On the liberum mortis arbitrium, which strikes us as strange, but which was designed 
to preserve dignity for members of the elite, see Bauman's index and Hill, Ambitiosa Mors, 
esp. 193-7. | 

? Murray, ‘Quinquennium’ 61 adds that Seneca's use of flattery was particularly injurious to 
his posthumous reputation. 
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literature. Speeches, poems, letters and dialogues of his are in circulation: 
None of his speeches survive, but we have eight (or perhaps nine) tragedies 
on themes from Greek mythology, which may be what Quintilian means 
by ‘poems’, as well as letters on moral and philosophical themes, and ten 
philosophical prose essays which the manuscripts call Dialogi. In addition, 
besides De Clementia, we have a treatise on Roman social obligations (De 
Beneficiis), a scientific study of natural phenomena (Quaestiones Naturales), 
and a satirical skit against the emperor Claudius (Apocolocyntosis).'* Works 
that survive only in fragments or not at all include a biography of his father, 
geographical treatises on Egypt and India, and books on physics and natural 
history. | 

Much of his output is hard to date.'® His earliest extant works are probably 
the three consolationes, which appear in the manuscript tradition as Books 6, 
11, and 12 of the Dialogi. His Consolatio ad Marciam, which may date from 
39 or 40, is a consolation to Marcia, daughter of the historian Cremutius 
Cordus, for the death of her son. His Consolatio ad Polybium, addressed to the 
influential freedman of Claudius, dates from around 43 and consists of 
consolation for the death of a brother, into which is woven an ingratiating 
request for imperial clementia and a recall.!^ His Consolatio ad Heluiam also 
dates from his exile; it is a highly original application of the consolatio genre to 
comfort his mother for the loss of her son in his exile. The longest by far of the 
Dialogi, De Ira in three books (Books 3—5) and dedicated to Seneca's elder 
brother, L. Annaeus Novatus, is usually dated to the early years of Claudius 
reign and in any case before 52, when his brother's name changes to Gallio 
(Lucius Iunius Gallio Annaeus) with his adoption by Iunius Gallio. The 
tragedies are particularly hard to date, but Fitch's careful work on metrical 
features!? suggests that most of them are Claudian and that Thyestes and the 
incomplete Phoenissae (it lacks choral odes and breaks off abruptly) are 
Neronian in date. His Apocolocyntosis, a satirical skit against Claudius which 
is probably best classified as Menippean satire, dates from soon after Nero's 


14 There is no significant difference between the essays labelled dialogi and De Benefictis or 
even De Clementia, except for the status of the addressee in the latter case; moreover, several of 
the longer, later letters resemble the essays. The labels seem to derive from the vagaries of the 
manuscript tradition, which divides the works of Seneca into groups which remained discrete 
until the 12th c.; see Reynolds 358—9. On this and on the significance of the label dialogi see 
Williams on De Otio 3-4. 

1> For the fragments, see Vottero. 

16 See Griffin’, app. Al = 395-411. 

'7 Ibid. 61. Seneca appeals to Claudius’ clementia quae ex uirtutibus eius primum optinet 
locum (Ad Polyb. 13. 2). 

18 Summarized in the introduction to his Loeb Classical Library edition, pp. 12-13; see 
J. G. Fitch, ‘Sense-Pauses and Relative Dating in Seneca, Sophocles and Shakespeare’, AJP 102 
(1981), 289—307. 
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accession, perhaps from the Saturnalia of late 54. His De Clementia clearly 
also dates from early in Nero's reign; see below for a full discussion of its date. 
The seven books of De Beneficiis, addressed to Aebutius Liberalis, were begun 
after 56 and completed by 64. Two or perhaps three of the Dialogi are 
addressed to a young friend, Annaeus Serenus, who probably died in 62; 
they must therefore have been written by then: De Constantia Sapientis 
(Book 2), De Tranquillitate Animi (Book 9), and perhaps the incomplete De 
Otio (Book 8), which is plausibly connected with Seneca's retirement in 62.1? 
Scholars date De Breuitate Vitae (Book 10 of Dialogi), addressed to Paulinus, 
an eminent administrator under both Claudius and Nero, and Seneca’s father- 
in-law, to the period between 49 and 55.7? De Vita Beata (Book 7 of Dialogi), 
addressed to Seneca's elder brother, now called Iunius Gallio since his adop- 
tion (see above), dates from after 58. Seneca's later works, dating from his 
retirement from public life, are addressed or dedicated to his younger friend 
C. Lucilius Iunior: the Quaestiones Naturales, originally in eight books but 
altered in part of the manuscript tradition to seven, and the 124 surviving 
Epistulae Morales, transmitted in twenty books and modelled on the philo- 
sophical letters of Epicurus, whom he often quotes in them. De Providentia 
(transmitted as Book 1 of Dialogi), also addressed to Lucilius, is undatable. 


1. 3. Seneca's philosophy 


Seneca's education in philosophy was primarily but not exclusively Stoic: his 
early teachers included Attalus the Stoic and Sotion, a man of Pythagorean 
sympathies who was a follower of Sextius, the founder of a Roman sect of 
philosophy.’ Stoicism was one of the schools of philosophy that grew out of 
Platonism during the fourth century scE. The school was founded in 
Athens, associated with the Stoa Poikile (the 'painted colonnade' in the 
agora), by Zeno (335—263 Bce) and developed by his two immediate succes- 
sors, Cleanthes (head of the school from 262 sce) and Chrysippus (head of 
the school roughly 232-206 sce). During the period of the ‘Old Stoa’, down to 
the mid-second century sce, the school formulated a complete system of 
thought, comprising logic, epistemology and metaphysics, physics, theology 


1? See Williams 12-13; the opening of De Otio has not survived and possibly not its ending. 
20 See ibid. 19-20. 
?' On the philosophical milieu i in which Seneca grew up see Inwood 7-22. 

22 For an excellent brief outline of Stoicism see Cooper and Procopé, pp. xvi-xxvi; there are 
many full-length studies, including Rist, Stoic Philosophy and Sandbach, The Stoics. Long-Sedley 
i. 5 nicely point out that a ‘school’ was not a formal institution but ‘a group of like-minded 
philosophers with an agreed leader and a regular meeting place’. 
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and cosmology, ethics, and politics. The leading thinkers during the “Middle 
Stoa’ (roughly 150—50 sce), based in Athens still and also in Rhodes, were 
Panaetius of Rhodes (head of the school in Athens from 129 sce, who had 
previously spent time in Rome and been associated with the Roman states- 
man Scipio Aemilianus), Posidonius of Apamea (head of the school in 
Rhodes), and Hecaton of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius. In the third phase, 
the ‘Roman Stoa’, Cicero is a crucial agent in formulating a Latin vocabulary 
for Stoicism: for example, he develops Stoic ideas in his De Republica and De 
Legibus, he defends ideas of Chrysippus in De Fato, his Tusculan Disputations 
follows Chrysippus’ On Emotions, and his De Officiis was modelled on a work 
by Panaetius.^ Under the Principate, Seneca is the chief exponent of Stoicism 
in Latin, while Greek is the medium chosen by other Stoic adherents, includ- 
ing Musonius Rufus (c30—100?), Epictetus (655-135), and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (121-80). 

The Stoics believed that the entire cosmos was a single living organism 
directed by reason (ratio), which they sometimes identify with 'god/God' or 
‘fate/Fate’ or even ‘nature/Nature’.. They thought that human beings differed 
from other living creatures through the endowment of reason and that the 
perfect human being, the wise man, was capable of exercising reason on the 
model of the divine mind and thereby rising above the vagaries of fickle 
Fortuna.^ Consequently, they set as their goals the mutually reinforcing 
procedures of developing the power of reason and living in accordance with 
nature. 

Clearly, such ideas might have more or less application to everyday life. 
Generally speaking, philosophy in Roman dress was oriented in a more 
practical direction than the theorizing of Greek philosophy. As Quintilian 
says (IO 12. 2. 30), “however much Greeks take the prize for moral precepts 
(praecepta), Romans take the prize for moral examples (exempla), which is 
more important. Seneca is no exception to this leaning towards pragmatism. 
He is less interested in technical debates with other experts than in explor- 
ations of ethical matters that might confront any intelligent person seeking 
to live well. His moral philosophy is firmly based on the orthodox positions 
of the founders, Zeno and Chrysippus, but he is less interested in the 


23 See Colish, The Stoic Tradition, 89-158, Graver, Cicero: On Duties, pp. xix-xxi. 

24 On the blend of conservative and innovative elements in Seneca's Stoicism see Inwood 2-3. 
For a dedicated study of the Roman Stoa see Reydams-Schils, The Roman Stoics, she defends the 
pragmatic brand of Stoicism that forged a connection between 'a philosophical ideal and 
ordinary, everyday-life circumstances' (1). 

? Occasionally Seneca equates fortuna with providential ratio, making fortune divine and 
male, but more often he adopts the Roman notion of fortuna as a blind and irrational force, 
personified as female: on this dual character of Fortuna in Seneca see Stacey 65-72. 
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perfect Stoic wise man (the sapiens) than in the ordinary individual seeking 
self-improvement (the proficiens). The most important activity is effort to 
perfect our rational capacities; this brings us to a state of virtue, which entails 
an understanding of nature's rules for behaviour in contexts private and 
public, but which is ultimately an internal matter. So although Stoic social 
morality, as expounded by Seneca, includes justice and equity and respect for 
one's fellow human beings on the basis of our shared humanity, what matters 
most of all is an individual's internal moral state. That means that, whatever 
the external vicissitudes of his life, it is the truly and thoroughly rational and 
virtuous person who lives the happiest life possible.? 

This characteristically Stoic mode of self-sufficiency and self-control is 
pursued by Seneca in a number of his philosophical dialogues and letters 
where he advocates withdrawal and contemplation.^ However, in other 
works, Seneca situates his addressees in their Roman socio-political contexts, 
in particular in De Beneficiis/? his seven-book exploration of how Romans, 
chiefly Romans of the elite, should behave towards one another; in De Ira, ^? 
his discussion in three books of why anger and hatred and cruelty are wrong, 
especially in people in positions of power; and in De Clementia, his pro- 
treptic treatise, apparently planned in three books (like De Ira), addressed to 
the emperor Nero. Below I shall suggest ways in which the treatise is some- 
thing of a companion piece to De Ira (9. 2) and I shall explore Stoic views on 
kingship and the manifestation of Stoicism in De Clementia (9. 1), but first we 
must examine the historical and political context in which Seneca was writing. 


2. NERO'S ACCESSION 


2.1. Rise to power 


Nero came to power through the machinations of his mother Agrippina, 
the daughter of Germanicus (brother of the emperor Claudius) and one of 
the sisters of the emperor Gaius. He was the child of Gnaeus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, a great-grandson of Augustus' sister Octavia, and of Agrippina 
(usually called Agrippina the Younger to distinguish her from her mother, 


26 See Long-Sedley i. 394—401, Nussbaum 316-58 ‘Stoic Tonics: Philosophy and the Self- 
Government of the Soul’. 

27 Of many possible examples see Ep. 74 esp. 14-16, 76 esp. 10-12, 16-17, 30-2. 

28 Seneca's chief Stoic source for De Beneficiis was Hecaton of Rhodes; see n. 75. 

2? Seneca's chief Stoic sources for De Ira were (presumably) Chrysippus’ On Emotions, and 
essays On Anger by Antipater, by Posidonius, and by Seneca's teacher Sotion. 

°° Which has no direct antecedent or model in Greek Stoic sources. 
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Agrippina the Elder), who was a great-granddaughter of Augustus. The future 
emperor ‘Nero’ was born Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus on 15 December 37.?! 

Agrippina's rise to power occurs in the wake of the slaughter of Claudius' 
wife Messalina in 48. According to our literary sources, Agrippina was the 
victor in the rather fierce battle within the imperial court to become Claudius' 
wife. Though she was the niece of Claudius, she overcame her rivals, along 
with resistance to the idea of an incestuous marriage and in 49 achieved her 
aim (Tac. Ann. 12. 1—4); Tacitus reports the marriage pact as the first event of 
the year (Ann. 12. 5). That said, there can be no doubt that the marriage 
strengthened Claudius' position by providing a link to the Julian line, which is 
reflected in the extraordinary honours accorded to her in the issue of coinage, 
especially from the Roman mint, from 50 into the first two years of Nero's 
reign.” Several of the key types that illustrate Agrippina's rise to prominence 
are presented and discussed briefly at Appendix 3. 

Agrippina lost no time after the wedding (Ann. 12. 8) in promoting the 
interests of her son, by securing his betrothal to Claudius’ nine-year-old 
daughter Octavia (Ann. 12. 9), Nero's cousin and three years his junior, 
following the common practice of dynastic alliance among elite Roman 
families. This made the future emperor ‘the equal of Britannicus (Ann. 
12. 9), Claudius’ son and Octavia’s younger brother by Messalina, and was a 
major step towards the displacement of Britannicus. Her next move, reported 
by Tacitus as the first event of the year 50, was to persuade Claudius to adopt 
her son, thereby becoming his heir, in preference to his natural son Britanni- 
cus. The legal process renamed the young Domitius with his adoptive father’s 
name, Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus" (Tac. Ann. 12. 25-6). Tacitus 
opens his account of the year 51 like this (Ann. 12. 41, all translations from 
Annals adapted from Woodman): "The time was ripe for Nero's toga of 
manhood to be speeded up for him, so that he should seem adapted to 
undertake political life. Caesar also conceded gladly to the sycophancies of 
the Senate that in his twentieth year Nero should become consul and, in the 
meantime...should hold proconsular command outside the City and be 


31 See Griffin? 18-23; Barrett, Agrippina. 

? On Claudius’ need for legitimation see Ginsberg, Representing Agrippina, 70-2: Agrippina 
symbolized dynastic continuity and guaranteed political stability. On the extraordinary nature 
of the depictions of Agrippina on coins, especially gold and silver coins issued at Rome, see ibid. 
57-79: Agrippina was ‘the first imperial woman to have a clearly identified portrait displayed on 
the official coinage in her lifetime’ and ‘hers was the first portrait of a living imperial woman to 
share space on this coinage with the ruling emperor’ (57). Ginsberg’s intelligent study of the 
coinage and other visualizations of Agrippina (55-105) is essential reading and complements 
Barrett’s rehabilitation of the empress in his 1996 study (see prev. n.). Her interpretation of the 
numismatic and iconographic evidence demonstrates the limitations and bias of the literary 
tradition. 

33 Nero is sometimes called Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus: Griffin’ 29. 
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called Prince of the Youth. ... At the circus entertainments which were put on 
to gain the favour of the public, Britannicus rode past wearing the toga 
praetexta, Nero in triumphal clothing: the people had only to look at the 
latter with his commander's decoration, the former with his boyish garb, to 
make the appropriate assumptions about the fortune of each.’ Dio says that at 
this period Agrippina was using every means available to demonstrate that 
Nero was the only successor to power, having him stage a magnificent horse- 
race to please the people, giving out that Britannicus was a lunatic and an 
epileptic (60. 33. 9—11) and keeping him out of the public eye under virtual 
house arrest (60. 32. 6). Again, the coinage issued at Rome bears out the shift 
in power in Nero's favour (see Appendix 3). 

In 53, Nero married Octavia and participated in public life by giving 
speeches of patronage on behalf of communities in the Roman empire, as 
was customary for members of the Roman elite (Ann. 12. 58). In 54, with 
Claudius apparently seeking to reinstate Britannicus (Dio 60. 34. 1), Agrippina 
brought to fruition a plan she had, according to Tacitus, nurtured for a while 
and killed her husband, supposedly with a poisoned mushroom dish (Ann. 12. 
66-7, Dio 60. 34. 2-3). Tacitus is explicit about how Agrippina carefully 
calculated her presentation of Nero as the new emperor (Arn. 12. 68—9): 


In the meantime the Senate was being summoned and the consuls and priests were 
enunciating vows for the princeps's preservation, since, though already lifeless, he was 
being covered with clothing and dressings—while matters for confirming Nero’s 
command were being settled. Agrippina...frequently made it public that the prin- 
cepss health was getting better—all so the soldiery should act in good hope... Then, 
in the middle of the day, on the third before the Ides of October, with the doors of the 
Palatium suddenly flung open, in the company of Burrus, Nero emerged towards the 
cohort which, in military fashion, was present as lookout. There, at the prefect's 
warning, he was welcomed by festive voices and placed in a litter. (They say that some 
hesitated, looking around and asking repeatedly where Britannicus was; but soon, 
with no one to authorize differently, they followed what was being offered.) Carried 
to the camp, and after some preliminary words suited to the moment (and the 
promise of a donative on the example of his father's lavishness), Nero was hailed as 
"Commander. 


Suetonius corroborates this account (N. 8) and adds a further detail about 
Claudius’ death (CI. 45): “His death was kept quiet until all the arrangements 
were made about his successor. So vows were offered for his recovery, as if he 
were still ill and to maintain the pretence comic actors were brought in to 


entertain him as if he had asked for them.’** 


*4 Seneca picks up the point about comic actors at Apoc. 4. 2: expirauit autem dum comoedos 
audit, ut scias me non sine causa illos timere. 
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Agrippina dominated the opening actions of Nero's reign, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. 13. 1) and Dio (61. 3. 2), but, as noted above, Seneca and Burrus 
soon started to exercise influence—according to the literary sources, a more 
benign influence—on the young emperor (so Tac. Ann. 13. 2: ibaturque in 
caedes nisi Afranius Burrus et Annaeus Seneca obuiam issent), thus ‘winning 
the approval of everyone alike’ (Dio 61. 4. 1).? Seneca composed the speech 
to the Senate in which Nero laid out the principles he planned to adopt, 
which Tacitus reports like this (Ann. 13. 4): 


Then he gave an outline prescription of the future shape of the principate, rejecting in 
particular those aspects at which resentment had recently blazed: he would not, he 
said, be the judge of every business, so that, with accusers and defendants shut 
together in the same house, the powerfulness of a few might spread; nothing at his 
hearth would be venal or open to canvassing: house and state were separate. The 
Senate should retain its ancient responsibilities, while Italy and the provinces should 
attend at the tribunals of the consuls: they would provide access to the senators, while 
he himself would pay heed to the armies entrusted to him. 


Tacitus goes on to report that Nero appeared to put these principles into 
practice by restoring the authority of the Senate in many respects (Ann. 13. 5) 
and that he won much approbation by his respectful demeanour when he 
took office as consul in 55 (Ann. 13. 11). Suetonius similarly praises Nero 
for his intention to rule ex Augusti praescripto, for his concerted display of 
liberalitas, clementia, and comitas, and for a range of early measures designed 
to appeal to Senate and people alike (N. 10). Nero's early display of clementia 
and his “frequent speeches’ to the Senate authored by Seneca (Ann. 13. 11) 
along with the model provided by Augustus will be discussed below (see 7. 4). 


2. 2. Initial optimism and its manifestation in literary texts 


Hindsight is generally considered to offer the fullest, most balanced, and most 
judicious view of historical events. But in Nero's case, due to the fact that he 
was the last of his dynasty and that the succeeding Flavian regime wished to 
distance itself as markedly as possible from the past, hindsight is badly 
compromised. It takes a considerable effort of the imagination to banish the 
images of Nero the monster—as murderer of his mother, as musician on the 


°° By 56 cz, Agrippina appears to have been displaced completely from the Roman, though 
not the provincial, coinage (see Ginsberg, Representing Agrippina, 57—79); Nero's later revision- 
ary version of his mother's conduct, attributed to the pen of Seneca, is recorded by Tacitus at 
Ann. 14. 11. 

3% But on the tension between the message of Nero's accession speeches and De Clementia 
see 7. 2. 
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Greek stage, as incendiary of the city, as torturer of the Christians, even as the 
Anti-Christ,” and instead to picture the expectations and optimism that 
surrounded him at the moment that he gained the supreme position. But 
that is what we need to do if we are to understand properly Seneca's De 
Clementia. The treatise was written early in Nero's reign and this inaugurative 
context is crucial. Fortunately, this text does not stand alone. There are at least 
two other texts from the early months of the reign that depict the positive 
mood of the moment—Calpurnius Siculus’ Eclogues and Seneca's own Apoc- 
olocyntosis, and perhaps too the proem to Lucan's poem on the civil war (Civil 
War 1. 33—66). In these texts, as we shall see, Nero's accession is celebrated as 
the restoration of law and peace and orderliness after a period of maladmin- 
istration and civil discord, Nero is assimilated with Apollo, and his present or 
future divinity is celebrated. Now it may be objected that all these texts seem 
to emerge from court circles that are biased in favour of Nero, an objection 
that cannot be denied. However, these texts do at least exist, whereas we have 
nothing of this kind celebrating the inauguration of Gaius or of Claudius 
or of many other Roman emperors. So, however inconvenient they may be 
for our negative picture of Nero, we do need to consider their significance. 
First, then, the political Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus, 1 and 4, above 
all Eclogue 1.°° The fiction of the first Eclogue, which has a dramatic date 
of September 54, is that two young herdsmen come upon a tree into whose 
trunk has recently been scored a message." The taller of the two reads 
aloud to the other the words inscribed on the tree, which he interprets as a 
divine prophecy (29) from the rustic deity, Faunus. The message is that all the 


37 Tacitus has one of his victims declare (Ann. 15. 67): ‘I began to hate you only after you 
turned out to be the parricide of your mother and wife, a charioteer and an actor and an 
arsonist’; cf. Juv. 8. 211-30. Nero is the Anti-Christ in early Christian writings onwards and very 
memorably (thanks to Peter Ustinov) in the 1951 movie Quo Vadis, developed from Henryk 
Sienkiewycz's 1895—6 novel. | 

38 Eclogue 7, which is also political, fits a slightly later date, because it seems to be a response 
to Nero’s construction of a huge amphitheatre in the Campus Martius in 57 ce (Tac. Ann. 13. 
31). On Calpurnius representation of the Golden Age see B. Martin, ‘Calpurnius Siculus’ “New” 
Aurea Aetas, Acta Classica, 39 (1996), 17—38. For interpretation of the three political poems 
(1, 4, 7) see Leach, 'Corydon Revisited'; however, she reads the 'excessive praise' as disguising 
a darker, ironic message (87); I disagree. For the Neronian dating of Calpurnius Siculus 
see G. B. Townend, ‘Calpurnius Siculus and the Munus Neronis, JRS 70 (1980), 166-74 and 
R. Mayer, ‘Calpurnius Siculus: Technique and Date, JRS 70 (1980), 175-6. Both Townend 
and Mayer were responding to Champlin's arguments for a later date: E. Champlin, “The 
Life and Times of Calpurnius Siculus) JRS 68 (1978), 95-110; since then others have added 
their voices to Champlin's side of the debate, e.g. D. Armstrong, 'Stylistics and the Date of 
Calpurnius Siculus; Philologus, 130 (1986), 113-36 (with E. Champlin, ‘History and Date 
of Calpurnius Siculus, ibid. 104—12, 137), B. Baldwin, ‘Better Late Than Early: Reflections on 
the Date of Calpurnius Siculus, ICS 20 (1995), 157-67, N. Horsfall, “Criteria for the Dating 
of Calpurnius Siculus, RFIC 125 (1997), 166—96. The debate continues. 

?? For the September dating see Leach, ‘Corydon Revisited) 91 n. 12. 
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inhabitants of the pastoral world can rejoice and enjoy a peaceful existence 
because a second Golden Age is dawning (aurea secura cum pace renascitur 
aetas, 42), because Themis, the Greek goddess of justice, is returning to the 
earth (43—4), and because ‘blessed days’ (beata...saecula) are the concomi- 
tant of ‘the young man’ (iuuenem) who is here identified by his membership 
of the Julian family (44-5)—indubitably Nero. The prophecy asserts 
that the arrival of this ‘god himself’ (deus ipse, 46) will mark the end of 
civil warfare (46-51) and of all warfare (52-3). In place of wars, ‘shining 
peace shall be present' (candida pax aderit, 54); and the chief mark of this 
peace is clementia (58—73) (translations are mine unless otherwise specified): 


Clemency has commanded every fault of counterfeit peace to withdraw far away and 
she has blunted the demented swords. No funereal procession of a Senate in chains 
will weary the executioner's toil nor while the prison is full will the ill-fated Senate- 
House count its few remaining members. Full peace will be present and, ignorant of 
the drawn steel, she will restore once again the Latian kingdom of Saturn, once again 
the kingdom of Numa, who was the first to teach the work of peace to the troops 
rejoicing in slaughter and still ablaze from Romulus' campaigns; who was the first to 
silence weapons and to command the trumpets to sound out during the sacred rites 
instead of during warfare. No longer will the consul purchase a semblance of insub- 
stantial honour or receive fasces that are empty and a judicial appointment that is 
meaningless, but the laws will be restored and every right will be present and a better 
god will give back to the forum its former look and will banish the age of oppression. 


The prophecy continues with an exhortation to universal rejoicing and 
contrasts the arrival of the new god with the civil wars that followed Julius 
Caesar's assassination (74—83). The prophecy ends with the confident claim 
that ‘the god himself (ipse deus) will take in his strong arms the weight of the 
Roman mass' so securely that there will be no cosmic reverberations in the 
transfer of power from Rome's dead ruler to his successor (84—8).?! 

The tone of this poem exactly fits its inaugurative context. It is designed to 
herald a new era which is sharply distinguished from the preceding regime 
in terms that may at first sight strike one as rather general—peace rather than 
war, and so on—but whose political significance has been carefully and 
convincingly interpreted by T. P. Wiseman in his important article on the 
political context of Eclogue 1.^ Wiseman explains the celebratory tone of the 


4° Calpurnius here echoes the passage in Virgils first Eclogue (1. 42-5) on the iuuenis 
(Octavian) who is the source of prosperity and happiness and security. 

^! This seems to be the right way to interpret the very obscure final two lines of the prophecy, 
87—8. Guy Lee translates in A. J. Boyle and J. P. Sullivan (eds.), Roman Poets of the Early Empire 
(London, 1991): ‘Nor will Rome deify the dead as they deserve | Until the rising star look back 
upon the setting.’ For a very different view see Leach, ‘Corydon Revisited, 63-4. 

42 Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius Siculus’ 
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poem on three main counts. First, it marks the accession of Nero as a 
restoration, through Agrippina’s descent from Augustus, of the Julian line. 
As he says, ‘Claudius was not a Caesar either by blood or by adoption’ (58; 
a point picked up by Seneca several times in his Apocolocyntosis). Second, the 
poem celebrates Nero’s accession as a smooth handover of power, without 
civil warfare, in contrast with the civil warfare that marked Claudius’ acces- 
sion. Wiseman explains the alleged civil war early in Claudius’ reign as the 
basis for this claim by Calpurnius." Third, the poem represents Nero's 
accession as an era of real peace in contrast with the 'counterfeit peace' 
under Claudius. Wiseman accounts for this description of Claudius' reign 
by reference to the ongoing executions of members of the elite that charac- 
terized his rule, visualized in the poem through images of senators in chains 
and prisons full to bursting. As he concludes (67): “The prophecy of Faunus 
reveals a conception of Claudius' reign as a usurpation, an anomalous inter- 
ruption in the dynastic succession of Augustus' family, precariously main- 
tained by military force in what amounted to a continuous civil war. With the 
succession of Nero, the Caesars returned to their rightful place.’ 

The celebration of the return of the Golden Age is repeated early in 
Calpurnius Eclogue 4, where Corydon claims to have composed songs ‘to 
hymn the golden ages (aurea... saecula) and the god himself (deus ipse)’ who 
presides over the world and the ‘toga-clad peace’ (pacem... togatam) (5-8).* 
Likewise in another probably contemporary text, Einsiedeln Eclogue 2," 
where the new era is described as aurea regna (22): “The days of Saturn 
(Saturni... dies) have returned, and the virgin Astraea, and the age has safely 
returned to its ancient morality' (23-4). The details that follow chime with 
those already studied: agriculture can continue safely without fear of inter- 
ruption from fighting and no enemies are being born to resuscitate civil 
warfare, such as marked the era of Sulla (25—34). The poem closes by 
celebrating the new era as the reign of Apollo (38). 

This analogy with Apollo takes us to the second major text from the first 
months of Nero's reign, Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis.*° The bulk of this brief prose 
satire consists of attacks upon the recently dead Claudius and his apotheosis, 
which Seneca calls his ‘Pumpkinification’ or, to capture the pun of the title, 


43 Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius Siculus, 63 n. 57. Cf. Pliny's approval of Trajan's path to power 
(Pan. 5. 1): non bella ciuilia nec armis oppressa res publica sed pax et adoptio. 

44 See Leach, ‘Corydon Revisited’, 87 and n. 66 for a dramatic date of early 55 ce. 

413 The ‘Einsiedeln Eclogues’, named for the 10th-c. manuscript at Einsiedeln from which they 
were first published, are two incomplete poems which seem to date from the same years as 
Calpurnius Eclogues, authorship is unknown and debated. | 

46 The Apocolocyntosis clearly dates from the last months of 54 ce, plausibly composed for the 
Saturnalia festival in December: see P. T. Eden's edition (Cambridge, 1984), 4—5; Braund and 
James, ‘Quasi homo, 298. On the political dimension see Leach 200-16. 
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‘Gourdification’.*” But inserted into the comic prose at Claudius’ expense is a 
32-line verse passage of epic-style hexameters which narrates the scene of the 
Fates spinning the thread of Nero's life.* The thread of his life turns spon- 
taneously to gold and there is no end to it (7-9): "The Sisters marvelled at 
their stints: the ordinary wool is changed to precious metal. Golden ages run 
down on the lovely thread’ Apollo assists the joyful work of the Fates (15-20), 
then makes explicit what is happening (21-4): “Let him surpass the duration 
of mortal life, resembling me in looks, resembling me in grace, my equal in 
song and in voice. For the weary people he will render the ages blessed and 
break the silence of the laws.’ Apollo goes on to compare Nero to the Morning 
Star and the Evening Star and the Sun in his radiance and beauty. The imagery 
here could hardly be more optimistic. It depicts Nero's new reign as a Golden 
Age and in the specific detail about the laws it promises a return to proper 
procedure after the legal irregularities and abuses under Claudius, which are 
detailed in the rest of Apocolocyntosis. 

A third text which may be relevant is the proem to Lucan’s Civil War 
(1. 33-66), a passage whose interpretation is admittedly currently highly 
contentious and which may, in any case, not belong to the inaugurative 
context of the reign.“ In this passage Lucan declares that the horrors of the 
civil wars of the late Republic were worthwhile if there was no other way to 
bring Nero to power (33-45), then he looks ahead to Nero's deification, 
imagining that Nero will have a free choice of where to take up residence in 
the sky (45—59). Finally Lucan expresses a wish for peace (60—2): 


Then may humankind lay down its weapons and care for itself 
and every nation love one another; may Peace be sent throughout 
the world and close the iron temple-gates of warring Janus. 


It is clear that the passage from Apocolocyntosis—and also that from Lucan's 
Civil War—reprises items in Calpurnius' fuller depiction of the blessings of 
the new reign in Eclogue 1. Taking these texts together with similar details in 
Calpurnius Eclogue 4, in Einsiedeln Eclogue 2, in Tacitus’ version of Nero's 
accession speech (Ann. 13. 4) and perhaps too in Curtius Rufus 10. 9,”° there 


47 See Eden 1-4, Braund and James, ‘Quasi homo’, 299-301. 

48 E. Champlin in ‘Nero, Apollo, and The Poets, Phoenix, 57 (2003), 276—83 argues on the 
grounds of iconography of hairstyle among other factors that Apollo's song at Apocolocyntosis 4 
is a later addition dating from after the death of Agrippina. 

49 F. M. Ahl, Lucan: An Introduction (Ithaca, NY, 1976), ch. 1 is firm in his view of Lucan's 
hostility to Caesarism. Since then many scholars have detected subversion in early imperial 
writings; one example is Bartsch's study of ‘double-speak’ in Actors in the Audience. Champlin, 
however, is among those who take Lucan seriously ( Nero, 114). 

°° A passage which celebrates a new ruler who sheathes swords and extinguishes firebrands 
after a cataclysmic darkness; however, the date of Curtius Rufus is in some doubt, thus too the 
identity of the new ruler: Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius Siculus; 67 n. 95. 
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emerges a prevailing image in the Neronian accession literature of a new 
era of peace, security, and justice! It is in this optimistic context of 
high hopes and expectations that we must set Seneca's De Clementia. In 
all this material, one of the most striking features is Calpurnius' character- 
ization (at 1. 58-73) of the new regime as one of clementia. This clearly 
accords with the message conveyed by Seneca in the early speeches he 
composed for Nero, as recorded uy Tacitus (Ann. 13. 11), and in his De 
Clementia itself.” 


3. DE CLEMENTIA: DATE AND GENRE 


3. 1. Date 


Clearly the work dates from early in Nero's reign; the central issue is whether 
or not it precedes the murder of Britannicus early in 55.? The answer is, in 
fact, easy, although some want it otherwise. At 1. 9. 1 Seneca explicitly states 
that Nero is just past his eighteenth year. Since Nero was eighteen on 15 
December 55, this clearly dates the work between then and 14 December 56— 
after the murder of Britannicus. This dating is accepted by the majority 
of scholars; others resist, pointing to the contradiction between the murder 
of Britannicus and Seneca's words: for example, his declaration of Nero's 
innocentia at 1. 1. 5 (see below on the concept of innocentia) and his claim 
that Nero has spilt no blood (1. 11. 3).” Little, in fact, need be added to 
Albertini's argument (see 1. 9. 1 n.) for the conventional dating on the 
grounds that the expression duodeuicesimum egressus annum must refer 
accurately to Nero and his suggestion that Seneca's mention of the title 
Pater Patriae (1. 14. 2), which was given late in 55, gains in significance 
if the work dates from soon afterwards. Grimal and Mortureux speculate 


|! Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius Siculus, 67. 

?? See Griffin 170 on Nero's application of Seneca's ideas; ead., ‘Political Thought’ 
underlines the historical relevance of De Clementia. Bauman 81—5 discusses the evidence for 
Nero's exercise of clemency and concludes that the best evidence is actually after the 
quinquennium. For an astute discussion of an attempt by Nero to stage a display of clementia 
in 62 ce see J. E. Lendon, Empire of Honour: The Art of Government in the Roman World 
(Oxford, 1997), 143. 

>> The evidence for the cause of Britannicus’ death is reviewed by Barrett, Agrippina, 171-2, 
including ‘the possibility that he suffered a severe and fatal epileptic fit’. 

** eg. Zwierlein, ‘Zur Datierung’ For details of the debate see Griffin’, app. A3; for exhaust- 
ive bibliography see Malaspina 292. 
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that Seneca may have written De Clementia for his entry into the suffect 
consulship in January 56.7? 

The apparent contradiction with the recent murder of Britannicus can be 
dissolved or at least diminished by remembering that we have the benefit 
of hindsight; at the time, given that the murder was carried out in secret, 
it was possible for the official version, that Britannicus died from an epileptic 
fit (Tac. Ann. 13. 16), to be credible.?? If, however, the rumour of Nero's 
involvement were strong, Seneca's reassurance that the policy of clementia 
would remain central could have seemed very timely.” Even if responsibility 
for Britannicus' death were firmly attributed to Nero, it must have seemed an 
inevitable aspect of Realpolitik that such a close and plausible rival for power 
be removed, as Tacitus concedes (Ann. 13. 17). Certainly the elimination of 
men with claims of connection with Augustus similar to Nero's claim is a 
recurring motif in Tacitus' account of Nero's reign (see 1. 21. 1 n.). Finally, 
one might note that for many people it was Nero's conduct towards those 
outside the imperial family that mattered more, and that at this early point in 
his reign, there seems to be nothing to contradict Seneca's claim of Nero's 
innocentia." 


3. 2. Genre 


Seneca's De Clementia is a unique document? that has close affinities with 
three different kinds of classical prose writing: the kingship treatise, the 
panegyrical oration, and the philosophical treatise. It will be valuable to 
sketch the salient characteristics of each before analysing the peculiar hybrid 
that Seneca has created. 


(i) The kingship treatise?" 


Many Graeco-Roman texts concern themselves, directly or indirectly, with the 
nature of kingship, starting with the Homeric poems, as we will see. But the 
dedicated discussion of kingship, or “kingship treatise’ as we call it, manifests 


>> P. Grimal, Sénéque ou la conscience de l'Empire (Paris, 1979), 121-6; Mortureux! 1643-5. 
Josephus says that at the time few people knew about it: Ant. 20. 153. 
>” See Griffin! 170. 
A useful contrast is the focus in Seneca's Apocolocyntosis on Claudius' victims among the 
elite, both in the lists of names and in the details that Claudius killed 35 senators and 321 equites 
(14. 1). 

5? Cf. Griffin, ‘Political Thought’, 328: ‘a highly original work’. 

99 This discussion is indebted to some excellent scholarship, including Goodenough, ‘Polit- 
ical Philosophy, Adam, Oswyn Murray’s articles (see bibliography) and especially Cairns, ch. 1. 
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itself during the Hellenistic period and seems to occur only in Greek and not 
in Latin. The fourth century BCE is crucial for its emergence. Works of 
philosophy, rhetoric and historiography all handle the topic of kingship. For 
example, Plato presents his ideal of the philosopher-king in the Republic, 
while Aristotle wrote an essay On Kingship (mepi BaouMe(as), which does not 
survive. The Letters of Plato concerning or addressed to the Sicilian tyrants, 
Dion and Dionysius, not necessarily genuine but thought to be so in an- 
tiquity, mesh with Isocrates' 'Cyprian' orations, especially To Nicocles but also 
his Nicocles and Evagoras, and with Xenophon's Agesilaus, Hieron, and Cyro- 
paedia in presenting panegyrical idealizations of kingship.?! But, in the words 
of Cairns 12, 'only after the absolute rule of single individuals within large 
territories had become the norm over the expanded Greek world, i.e. after the 
death of Alexander, could controversies about the best form of rule be 
replaced with the assumption that this was kingship’ and only then did 
theorizing about kingship become a central preoccupation for philosophers. 

Most of the major philosophical schools seem to have produced treatises on 
kingship—the Peripatetics, the Stoics, the Academy, the Cynics, and even 
the Epicureans.^^ But the fullest extant theorization of kingship is provided 
by the neo-Pythagorean tracts attributed to Diotogenes, Ecphantus, and 
Sthenidas and preserved by Stobaeus' anthology of the early-fifth-century 
cE.5 Now the date of these tracts is highly debatable: some scholars attribute 
them to the fourth or third century Bce while others argue for a first- or 
second-century CE date, which makes it problematic to use them as a source. 
But, as Cairns says, there is good reason to think that they reflect Hellenistic 
views on kingship, even if they are of a later date.?^ Their relevance to 
De Clementia will be considered below (4. 1). 

The Romans do not seem at all inclined to compose abstract discussions 
‘on kingship’; I assume that wept faoiAcías would be translated into Latin as 
de regno, but this immediately engages the Roman aversion to the word rex.” 


él Adam 18-19 valuably distinguishes two types of Greek Fürstenspiegel, viewing Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia and Isocrates" Nicocles (in which the fiction is that Nicocles is making the case for 
monarchy), To Nicocles, and Evagoras as different from abstract theorizing works mepi Baowetas. 
The letter of ‘Aristeas’ to ‘Philocrates’, discussed thoroughly by Murray, ‘Aristeas’, is in a category of 
its own thanks to the question-and-answer format used. On panegyrical orations see below, (ii). 

9? Cairns 12-15. 

$^ See Goodenough, ‘Political Philosophy’, L. Delatte, Les Traités de la royauté d'Ecphante, 
Diotogéne et Sthénidas (Liege and Paris, 1942) and further bibliography at Cairns 9 n. 41. 

^* Cairns 13-14. 

$9? Cic. Rep. 2. 52 odium populum Romanum regalis nominis tenuit. On the Roman horror of 
regnum and rex see Hellegouarc'h 560-1. Cairns 1—10 carefully separates the Roman aversion to 
the word rex from the idea of kingship, which he argues had a positive reception in many Roman 
contexts of the late Republic and early Empire. Rawson's discussion of Roman ambiguity about 
kings in ‘Caesar’s Heritage’ is essential. Griffin? 142-8 notes Seneca's alternation of rex with 
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Of course, their practical orientation is no impediment to their thinking 
about kingship. Important evidence comes from the positive Roman recep- 
tion of Xenophon's Cyropaedia, 'one of the standard works on kingship in the 
Hellenistic world’, during the second and first centuries Bce and from the 
Epicurean philosopher Philodemus's dedication of his treatise on kingship to 
his Roman patron in the mid-first century Bce. Moreover, Cicero certainly has 
plenty to say about kingship in works such as De Republica, De Legibus, and 
De Officiis, but, although his ideas seem to develop organically from Hellen- 
istic kingship treatises, some of which he surely knew, none of these works is a 
kingship treatise as such. In fact, it may not be going too far to claim that 
Seneca's De Clementia is the closest thing we have to a ‘kingship treatise’ in 
Latin literature from any period.” But there are other important literary 
models which complicate the generic pedigree of De Clementia. 


(11) The panegyrical oration 


Important among these models is the prose encomium,”® the history of which 
starts in 365 Bce with Isocrates Evagoras, in praise of his contemporary, 
Evagoras, the king of Salamis in Cyprus who had died in 374 sce. Isocrates 
goes out of his way to remark on the innovative nature of his eulogy, which is 


princeps and connects the use of rex with the Hellenistic kingship treatises, seeing it as Seneca's 
deliberate indication of his use of Greek theory. Rudich's more nuanced position (47 and n. 77), 
that only rex iustus was equated with BaciAevs, is not borne out by study of De Clementia; on the 
contrary, C. Favez, “Le roi et le tyran chez Sénèque’, Latomus, 44 (1960), 346—9 had earlier shown 
that rex and tyrannus designate ‘non pas deux sortes de régimes politiques, mais deux types 
d'hommes: le bon monarque, le mauvais monarque. On the equivalence of princeps and 
BaotAevs see L. Wickert, ‘Princeps und Basileus’, Klio, 36 (1944), 1-25. 


$6 See Cic. Tusc. 2. 62, Ad Qu. fr. 1. 1. 23 (Scipio), Brutus 112, Ad Fam. 9. 25. 1 (Cicero), Suet. 
DJ 87 (Caesar); quotation from Rawson, 'Caesar's Heritage’ 154, and ead., ‘Scipio, Laelius, 
Furius and the Ancestral Religion’, JRS 63 (1973), 161—74 at 164: ‘that first and most successful 
Bildungsroman, which the Romans of the republic took with extraordinary seriousness as a 
Mirror for Princes’. 

6&7 The topic remains a Greek preserve after Seneca too, for example, in the so-called 
‘Kingship Orations’ (Orations 1—4) of the orator and philosopher Dio Chrysostom (late Ist 
and early 2nd cc. ce: the ideal monarch on the Stoic-Cynic model); Plutarch, a younger 
contemporary of Dio Chrysostom (‘To the uneducated ruler, Moralia 779 p—782 Ff); the sophist 
Aelius Aristides (mid-2nd c.); and the 4th-c. treatments of the topic by Themistius, Libanius, 
and the emperor Julian. Of these Dio Chrysostom’s Orations 1 and 3, possibly addressed to 
Trajan, cover many of the same points as Seneca’s De Clementia, particularly in specifying the 
qualities of the ideal ruler. 

$$ D. Russell, ‘The Panegyrists and their Teachers’, in M. Whitby (ed.), The Propaganda of 
Power: The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Leiden, 1998), 17—50 at 19-20 has an excellent 
discussion of the four available Greek terms for ‘celebratory oratory’, ézawvos, éykcouov, 
TAVNYUPLKOS, ETLOELKTLKOS. 
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addressed to the dead king’s son, Nicocles (8): ‘I realize that what I intend to 
do is difficult—to eulogize a man's virtues in prose...No one has ever 
attempted to write on such a theme. The impact of this oration was imme- 
diate: only a few years later, Xenophon wrote an encomium on Agesilaus, the 
king of Sparta, soon after his death in around 360 sce.°’ An analogous 
tradition in Roman culture is provided by the tradition ofthe funeral oration, 
the laudatio funebris, and by the encomia on epitaphs, such as the Scipionic 
elogia (tomb inscriptions), which carry over into the obituaries found 
in historiography, for example, the obituaries for Cicero preserved by Seneca 
the Elder at Suasoriae 6. 21-7 and ultimately the extended celebration of 
Agricola's life and achievements composed by his son-in-law, Tacitus. 

A different, but related, tradition in Latin is that of the panegyric addressed 
to the living emperor; the essential difference between this and the Greek 
encomium as composed by Isocrates is that the honorand is alive. Most of the 
speeches in the collection of twelve Latin panegyrics (the Panegyrici Latini) 
transmitted to us date from the fourth century, but the speech that 
heads the collection, and exerted a crucial influence on the later speeches, is 
Pliny's so-called Panegyricus, addressed to the emperor Trajan. This is an 
expanded version of the vote of thanks (gratiarum actio) delivered by Pliny on 
] September 100. Pliny outlines his purposes in writing up the speech in a 
letter, namely to encourage the emperor in his virtues and to provide a model 
for his successors.’* Pliny's Panegyricus offers an example of the application of 
the kinds of theoretical prescriptions for praising a monarch preserved in the 
‘Imperial Oration’ or ‘King Speech, the Baeuuxós Aóyos, in the Greek school 
handbook attributed to Menander Rhetor and probably dating from the late 
third century ce. There are, of course, risks in reading backwards from- 
Menander Rhetor to Pliny and from Pliny to Seneca, yet it seems clear that 
there are substantial and important similarities between Pliny's Panegyricus 
and Seneca's De Clementia and also what I call the proto-panegyrics written 
during the late Republic, which anticipate the shift to monarchical rule.” 

The earliest extant case of proto-panegyric—praise of a leader in his 
lifetime—is Cicero's oration before the people in 66 BCE arguing that Pompey 


°° See Braund 53-4, Cairns 11. 

70 See Flower, Ancestor Masks (Oxford, 1996), 159-84 and app. B. 

7! The standard starting-point is MacCormack, ‘Latin Prose Panegyrics’. 

7? Plin. Ep. 3. 18. 2: primum ut imperatori nostro uirtutes suae ueris laudibus commendarentur, 
deinde ut futuri principes non quasi a magistro sed tamen sub exemplo praemonerentur. 

73 . . ; : . MEE — 

Here I give a brief summary of salient points from my discussion of Pliny's Panegyricus in 

Braund. 
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be given command of the war against Mithridates, the De Imperio Cn. Pompei, 
also known as the Pro Lege Manilia. Much of this speech consists of Cicero's 
lavish praise of ‘the unique and extraordinary qualities of Pompey' (3) which 
fit him for this command: his scientia rei militaris, his uirtus, his auctoritas 
and his felicitas (28, closely but not exactly reiterated at 49). Cicero returns to 
this mode much later, as the Republic is disintegrating further, in his three 
‘Caesarian’ speeches, dating from 46—45 sce, early in the renewal of Caesar's 
dictatorship for a further ten years. In these three speeches, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario and Pro Rege Deiotaro, Cicero breaks a long silence to hymn Caesar's 
admirable qualities, including, especially, his clementia. Cicero's Pro Marcello 
is an expression of thanks, a gratiarum actio, addressed to Julius Caesar in 46 
BCE for the clemency shown to M. Claudius Marcellus. Covering similar 
ground are his Pro Ligario, also from 46 BCE, an attempt to extend Caesar's 
clemency to other Pompeian supporters, and Pro Rege Deiotaro (45 BCE), 
a defence of Deiotarus, the king of Armenia and a former supporter of 
Pompey.”* Cicero's Caesarian speeches together present a substantial corpus 
of panegyrical material typical of the later manifestations of the genre, in 
particular in the combination of praise of proven qualities with the expression 
of hopes for the future. It seems clear that Seneca's De Clementia has 
some kind of relationship with this kind of panegyrical oration as well 
as with the Greek tradition inaugurated by Isocrates. 


(iii) The philosophical treatise 


In a number of respects, Seneca's De Clementia resembles his more straight- 
forwardly philosophical treatises, often known as his Dialogi (see above, 1.2), 
and his De Beneficiis, and even some of the longer Epistulae Morales, which 
themselves could readily be labelled philosophical treatises. Ten of his Dialogi 
survive, largely on Stoic themes such as achieving tranquillity of mind 
(De Tranquillitate Animi) and the capacity to endure the knocks of life 
(De Constantia Sapientis), living in accord with nature (De Vita Beata), 
accepting the brevity of life (De Breuitate Vitae), and learning how to control 
anger (De Ira). The moral Dialogi deal primarily with the internal life of the 
individual, while De Beneficiis, on the topic of Roman social obligations, deals 
with the individual's interactions with other people. But I am reluctant to 
draw too stark a line between these works; clearly both De Beneficiis and 
the Dialogi tackle the individual's relationship with the world from a Stoic 
perspective. Moreover, it seems clear that Seneca explores many of the same 


74 See D. S. Levene, ‘God and Man’, 67-8 on the difference between Pro Marcello and the 
other two 'Caesarian' speeches. 
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philosophical issues in some of his poner Epistulae Morales, if usually within 
a briefer compass. 

Many of Seneca’s moral and philosophical works have models in earlier 
literature. For example, De Beneficiis takes as its inspiration a number of 
Stoic treatises On Favours (mepi yapitwv), for example, by Cleanthes and by 
Chrysippus, and especially the treatises On What is Appropriate (mepi rot 
xaOyxovros) by Panaetius (itself the main source of Cicero's De Officiis) and 
by Hecaton.^ We know of many philosophical essays on anger specifically and 
on the emotions generally, for example Chrysippus’ work On Emotions 
(mepi 7a8dv), which moves from theory to therapy, the pattern that Seneca 
uses in the three books of his De Ira. We know of specific treatments of anger 
(mepi ópyjs) by the Cynic preacher Bion, by the Stoic philosophers Antipater, 
Posidonius, and Seneca’s teacher, Sotion, by the Epicurean Philodemus, and 
even by a Roman philosopher of the late Ist century Bce called Sextius. In 
other words, in his prose essays Seneca is working within an established 
tradition of philosophical treatises, although he seems to be the first to tackle 
such a wide range of philosophical topics in Latin. Even if there is no precedent 
for a philosophical discussion dedicated to clementia, there is plenty of prece- 
dent for this kind of essay; and I shall suggest below (9. 2) ways in which De 
Clementia resembles De Ira. 

Moreover, the characteristics of Seneca's exposition and argument are 
consistent through all these prose writings. He combines vigorous exhort- 
ation with equally vigorous deterrence. He incorporates vivid examples, both 
long and short, both Greek and Roman, both ancient and recent, which make 
his arguments memorable and which convey his moral message. He chooses 
material designed especially to engage his particular addressee and is happy to 
present his points directly, using the second person singular address. He 
deploys a range of imagery which is characteristically Stoic. He inserts punchy 
sententiae from time to time, to convey his point in a pithy and memorable 
formulation. He has a keen interest in definitions of the topics and terms he is 
scrutinizing (see 2. 3—7 n.). His argument more often progresses through a 
loose association of ideas than a sharply organized sequence. All said, there is 
certainly a lively conversational quality to much of his prose writing. ? Again, 
De Clementia shares these features with the other prose works (and these 
features of De Clementia will be discussed below). It would be hard to 
distinguish De Clementia from the other philosophical treatises on these 


7? For Seneca's sources of De Beneficiis see F.-R. Chaumartin, Le De Beneficiis de Sénèque, sa 
signification philosophique, politique et morale (Paris, 1985), 31-154. 
76 Williams 26 rightly resists the temptation of glibly labelling this type of essay ‘diatribe’. 
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criteria; the chief obstacle lies in finding a philosophical school that would 
support the practice of clementia. 


(1v) Conclusion 


The resulting essay is a blend of (i) kingship treatise and (ii) panegyrical 
oration and (iii) philosophical treatise which adds up to a protreptic, which is- 
itself a form familiar to the Romans from oratory and philosophy." If more - 
precision is sought, it seems that Book 1 most closely resembles panegyric, 
while what survives of Book 2 has most in common with a philosophical 
treatise; and we can imagine the continuation of De Clementia making it look 
still more philosophical if Seneca planned to use a third book to address the 
inculcation of instincts towards clementia, on the analogy of the third book of 
De Ira, where Seneca offers advice on how to control anger. Taken as a whole, 
then, De Clementia weaves together panegryic with philosophy to produce a 
strange hybrid.”* It is not exactly a kingship treatise on the Greek model, since 
its focus is so narrow and since other kingly ‘virtues’ such as courage and 
goodness and wisdom are hardly addressed, but it does offer, if only obliquely, 
a Roman theoretical treatment of the wielding of absolute power. 

This mixture of genres in turn points to the multiple audience and complex 
function of De Clementia (discussed below, 7. 2). It is not only an affirming 
encouragement to the young Nero to continue to moderate his behaviour and 
it is not only a didactic treatise explaining to the young ruler the reasons for 
exercising clementia. It is also a justification of imperial rule to the elite in 
Rome, Italy, and the provinces whose ‘permission’ and co-operation is 
needed for the princeps to retain power or, to put it more starkly and more 
negatively, it is a statement of the emperor's absolute power. Finally, it is a 
display to his peers of Seneca's didactic authority over Nero and his capacity 
to influence him towards a mode of conduct that will be acceptable to the 
elite. Generically, De Clementia stands alone, but the ideas and images 
articulated in it find resonances throughout the discussions and representa- 
tions of absolute power that survive from Graeco-Roman antiquity, to which 
I now turn. 


” Classic protreptic, such as Aristotle's Protreptikos and Cicero's Hortensius, of which only 
fragments survive, are tracts designed to recruit their audiences to philosophy; I use the term 
here to denote Seneca's wish to ‘turn’ Nero ‘towards’ contemplation of his power and hence 
aspiration towards clementia. 

Thus, too, Griffin 149 on the ‘highly original character’ of the work; see n. 59 above. 
Rudich 44 describes it as ‘polytelic’. 

7? Rudich 48 expands the usual view to include the Greek intelligentsia in | the eastern 

Mediterranean. 
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4. KINGSHIP THEORY 


4. 1. In Greek literature?? 


Greek literature is rich in political theory. Curiously, one of the earliest 
theorizing passages is the debate about the merits and demerits of monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy set among the Persians narrated by Herodotus 
(3. 80-2), a debate he says some of the Greeks refused to credit. But for 
wholesale theorizing about kingship we turn to Plato's argument for the 
philosopher-kings in his Republic, written in the first half of the fourth 
century BcE?! Significantly, Plato's ideas about the ideal state are closely 
connected with justice: a just state is composed of three elements, the rulers, 
their auxiliaries, and the rest of the citizens, all functioning in harmony, with 
the rulers (the philosopher-kings) as the embodiment of reason prescribing 
what is in the common interest."^ Moreover, Plato sees the proper functioning 
of the state as analogous to the proper functioning of the individual soul, with 
the three elements consisting of reason, spirit, and appetite. This analogy will 
prove important when we consider the imagery often used in kingship theory 
(below, 7. 3). For now, though, it is the correlation between reason and justice 
that demands attention, in that the emphasis on justice meshes with ancient 
discourse on the 'virtues' of the statesman, as we shall see in a moment. 

In a later dialogue, the Politicus, Plato addresses more precisely the rela- 
tionship between law and kingship (Politicus 294 A—c): 

EE. Tpórov twa uévroi dHAov Ott THS BacuAuks otw ý vopobetiKH 70 © 
Gptotov OU TOUS vÓLOUS €oTW Laxveww ArN avdpa Tov era Ppovyncews BactALKkov. 
ola? ôm; 

NE. SQ. II 9 Myes; 


8° Crucial is Oswyn Murray's discussion in ‘Philosophy and Monarchy’, which includes his 
own imaginative—and highly plausible—reconstruction of a Hellenistic kingship treatise. It will 
be immediately evident that in many respects Seneca's De Clementia resembles Murray's 
reconstruction. See too G. Barner, Comparantur inter se Graeci de regentium hominum virtutibus 
auctores (Marburg, 1889) and Julius Kaerst, Studien zur Entwicklung und theoretischen Begründ- 
ung der Monarchie im Altertum (Munich, 1898), chs. 2-4. Barner (6) usefully distinguishes 
between sources that focus on the optimal constitution (‘quae optima rei publicae forma sit’) 
and those that focus on the nature of the ideal king (‘optimus rex qualis sit’). I should emphasize 
that it cannot be proved that Seneca was familiar with any particular Greek kingship treatises 
cited in this section; these texts do, however, provide some of the philosophical, political, and 
intellectual contexts that informed Seneca's thinking and writing. 

3! Cicero at De Legibus 3. 14 provides a historical overview of Greek philosophical discus- 
sions of the ideal constitution, starting with Plato. See too Griffin? 144—6. 

82 On the political dimension of Plato's Republic see C. D. C. Reeve, Philosopher-Kings: The 
Argurnent of Plato's Republic (Princeton, 1988), 170—234 esp. 191—5 on the philosopher-kings. 
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EE. “Ore vóuos ok àv more Ó/vavro TÓ Te dpuorov kai TÒ ÓaióTaTOv 
axpiBws maow dpa TeptAaBwv trò BéArioTov émirárrew: ai yàp avopoLoTHTES 
trav Tre avOpwrwv kai rÀv mpá£ecv Kal TO uyóémore NOEV os émos eimetv 
navxiav dyew trv avOpwrivwy ovdev EeWow amdAodby év oUÓevi mepi ümávrov 
Kal émi mávra TÓv xpóvov dmo$aívecÜai réyvqv ovÓ' ývriwvoûv. rabra ôr 
OVvYXWPOULEV Tov; 

NE. XQ. Tí pý; 

EE. Tov dé ye vóuov ópðpev ayedov ÊT avrÓ TOUTO avvretvovra, WOTTEp TWA 
avOpwrov av0adn Kat aað Kat undéva pyndev EwvTa Troreiv mapa THY EaUTOU 
rü£w, unë émeporáv pyndeéva, unë’ av Tt véov apa Tw oupBaivyn BéAtiov mapa Tov 
Aóyov ov autos éméra£ev. 

NE. ZQ. Ahh: mori yàp àrexvos kaÜámep eipnKas viv 6 vópos Hutv 
EKGOTOLS. 

The inflexibility of the law as contrasted with the discretion available to a wise 
ruler will be an important point for Seneca in De Clementia. 

Similarly, Aristotle envisages the possibility of the just rule of a dynasty or 
even an ove monarch on the grounds of exceptional moral quality 
( Politics 1287°41- 1288°29): 

GAN êk TOv eipquévow ye havepov ws ev uév rois Opoiois kai LOOS ovre 
oupd€épov €otiv ovte Sixatov Eva kópiov Elvar TAVTWV, OUTE uI) vój.ov OVTWY, 
GAN ws abrov Óvra vóuov, ovTE vópwv Óvrav, obre ayabov ayabdv obre uù 
dyabav ur) ayabdv, 088 av kar dperhy àpetvov Ñ, el pù rpómrov rwá. Tis 8 6 
rpómos, Aekréov: eipnrar Óé mws 457 Kal mpórepov. mpwTov 8€ Stoptaréov Ti TÒ 
Bacievróv kai TL TO dp.arokpa uv kat TL TÒ TOALTLKOV. BaciAevróv uev OV TO 
roio0TÓv ort mAÀoÜos 6 médvke $épew yévos Umepéxov kar apeEeTHY mpòs 
7yeuovíav moÀurv, apiotoxpatikov de mÀgÜos 6 mé$vke Pepe yévos 
apyecbat Ovvápevov tv trav éAevÜépov apxnvy vmO0 TOv xar dpermv 
7yeuovucov mpos ToÀwvucv apxnv, modAitiKov de mAÀ9Üos év © méQvke 
éyyivecBar yévos moÀvrikóv Óvvápevov apxecbar Kal apyew KaTa vópov TOV 
kar agiav Ouavéuovra rois evrdpots Tas dpxás. órav obv 7) yévos GAov 1) Kai 
TÀv àÀÀov éva twa ovun diadepovta yevéabat kar üperrv ToooDrov wot 


83 Tr. H. N. Fowler, 1921: ‘Stranger. In a sense, however, it is clear that law-making belongs to 
the science of kingship; but the best thing is not that the laws be in power, but that the man who 
is wise and of kingly nature be ruler. Do you see why? Younger Socrates: Why is it? Stranger: 
Because law could never, by determining exactly what is noblest and most just for one and all, 
enjoin upon them that which is best; for the differences of men and of actions and the fact that 
nothing, I may say, in human life is ever at rest, forbid any science whatsoever to promulgate any 
simple rule for everything and for all time. We agree to that, I suppose? Younger Socrates: Yes, of 
course. Stranger: But we see that law aims at pretty nearly this very thing, like a stubborn and 
ignorant man who allows: no one to do anything contrary to his command, or even to ask a 
question, not even if something new occurs to some one, which is better than the rule he has 
himself ordained. Younger Socrates: True; the law treats each and all of us exactly as you describe: 
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€ 4 N , r ^ ^ x» 4 / r M / 7T ^ 
UT€péxew THV EKELVOU THS TOv GAAWY rrávTQV, TOTE ÓLKatov TO yévos elvat TOUTO 
M 4 ^ / 
Ba cuu kov kat KUpLov rrávrov, Kal Bactréa Tov éva roDTov. kaharep yap ei pntat 
/ 3 
MpOTEPOV, o) uóvov OUTWS €xet KATA TO SikaLov Ò mpodépew eicÜaaw oi Tas 
I4 € 3 M 
ToXreias kaÜD.arávres, ot TE TAS APLOTOKPATLKAS KAL OL TAS OALyapxLKAas KAL 
^Y M x / / M p e A 3 ^ > i € A 
mad of Tas OnwoxpatiKas (mrávres yàp kab Urrepoxny á£vobaw, adda brepoxny 
, A ? 4 > M N M A / / Ww A 4 A 
où Tv aùrýv), QAAà kai Kata TÒ mpórepov AexÜév. oùŭre yàp kretvew 7 
/ 3093 3 4 4 M ^ [4 > 4 » 3 3 ^ 
Qvyaóevew ovd óorpaktLew Ò mov TOV TOLOUTOY mpérov éaríiv, OVT G£ioüv 
d A / € ^ ^ A 
dpyec8at xarà pépos où yap méQvke TO uépos Urrepéxew TOU TaVvTOs, TH ÔÈ TNV 
/ € M » ^ 4 Ld r / M 
THALKAUTHY UTEepBoAnY ExovTt roóro ovuDéDwmkev. wore HEiTTETAL póvov TO 
, ^ , \ os 4 \ \ , ^ >\\> € ^ . 84 
reí ÜeaÜat TH TOLoOUTW kat KUpLOV elvai px) kaTa uépos TOUTOV aAA amos. 


This emphasis on law in Plato and Aristotle accords with Aristeas' treatise 
on kingship and with the neo-Pythagorean texts of uncertain date already 
mentioned. As Oswyn Murray shows, ‘Aristeas’’ letter to ‘Philocrates’ from 
Ptolemaic Egypt includes a substantial section on kingship, albeit in a piece- 
meal way, which is doubtless informed by Hellenistic kingship treatises." The 
text, which probably dates from the late second century BcE, advocates as the 
greatest achievements of kingship the maintenance of continual peace and 


84 Tr. H. Rackham (1944), slightly altered: “But merely from what has been said, it is clear that 
among people who are alike and equal it is neither expedient nor just for one to be sovereign 
over all—neither when there are no laws, but he himself is in the place of law, nor when there are 
laws, neither when both sovereign and subjects are good nor when both are bad, nor yet when 
the sovereign is superior in virtue, except in a certain manner. What this manner is must be 
stated; and in a way it has been stated already even before. But first we must define what 
constitutes fitness for royal government, what fitness for aristocracy, and what for a republic 
(moàrikóv). A fit subject for royal government is a populace of such a sort as to be naturally 
capable of producing a family of outstanding excellence for political leadership; a community fit 
for aristocracy is one that naturally produces a population capable of being governed under the 
form of government fit for free men by those who are fitted by virtue for taking the part of 
leaders in constitutional government; a republican community, one in which there naturally 
grows up a civic-minded (zoA:tixdv) population capable of being governed and of governing 
under a law that distributes the offices among the well-to-do in accordance with merit. When 
therefore it comes about that there is either a whole family or even some one individual that 
differs from the other citizens in virtue so greatly that his virtue (ape77) exceeds that of all the 
others, then it is just (8¢«acov) for this family to be the royal family or this individual king, and 
sovereign over all matters. For, as has been said before, this holds good not only in accordance 
with the claim (8/xa«ov) that is usually brought forward by those who are founding aristocratic 
and oligarchic constitutions, and from the other side by those who are founding democratic 
ones (for they all make their claim on the ground of superiority, though not the same 
superiority), but it also holds good in accordance with the right spoken of before. For it is 
not seemly to put to death or banish, nor yet obviously to ostracize, such a man, nor is it seemly 
to call upon him to take his turn as a subject; for it is not in the order of nature for the part to 
overtop the whole, but the man that is so exceptionally outstanding has come to overtop the 
whole community. Hence it only remains for the community to obey such a man, and for him 
to be sovereign not in turn but absolutely: 

85 Murray, ‘Aristeas, 361, cf. 370-1. Murray's studies of kingship in the Hellenistic world are 
crucial; see too id., ‘Philodemus’ and ‘Hecataeus of Abdera’, a study of the intersection of Greek 
and Egyptian ideas of kingship as manifested under the Ptolemies. 
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prompt administration of justice, both of which depend upon the character 
of the ruler.®° Of the neo-Pythagorean writers, Diotogenes, for example, views 
the ruler as the embodiment of law (vópos éusbvyos) and, using imagery which 
anticipates that in Seneca's De Clementia, describes justice as the bond that 
holds the community together (Stobaeus 4. 7. 62).°” In fact, there is consid- 
erable accord between all our sources, whole and fragmentary. The essential 
idea is one of organic harmony. Plato's view that a state fares best under a wise 
and just ruler anticipates what would become a commonplace of Hellenistic 
literature on kingship. As noted above (3. 2), the major philosophical 
schools developed theories of kingship, to the extent that a stereotype of the 
ideal ruler emerges from these philosophical sources. Central elements are the 
virtues of justice, self-control, wisdom, and courage (8u«awoaóvo, cwhpoadrn, 
dpdovynats or oodia, and ávópeí(a), as well as other virtues including piety, 
foresight, and humaneness or kindness (evoéBeia, mpóvoia, drravOpwria or 
cŭvora) and more.” This stereotype persists into Roman culture, even though 
the Romans were much less interested in theorizing kingship. 


4. 2. In Republican Rome 


The famously practical inclination of the Roman character can be illustrated 
by their failure to produce kingship treatises and by their preference instead to 
take a practical Greek discussion of monarchy, Xenophon's Cyropaedia, and 
treat it as ‘a textbook of statesmanship for important Romans’ during the 
second and first centuries BcE.°” During the second and first centuries BCE we 
see several Greek thinkers apparently engaging with the reality of Roman 
power, including the historian Polybius, who tries to interpret the Roman 
political system (a mixed constitution) in terms of Greek philosophy in Book 
6 of his Histories, and the Stoic Panaetius, like Polybius associated with the 
important Roman statesman Scipio Aemilianus, who seems to have adopted 
a pragmatic approach in a work which Cicero refers to as de magistratibus 
at De Legibus 3. 14—15. His fellow Stoic and younger contemporary Posido- 
nius seems to have shared his pragmatic views, and this inclination to the 
practical persists in the discussion of kingship by the Epicurean philosopher 


356 Murray, ‘Aristeas’, 353. 

87 See Wirszubski 130-6 on the Hellenistic philosophy of the ruler as Law Incarnate and 
Fears, ‘Nero as the Vicegerent, 491—4 on the relationship between the ruler and the gods. 
Goodenough, ‘Political Philosophy’ has a full discussion of the neo- -Pythagorean texts. 

55 See Menander Rhetor 2. 373, Braund 57; the catalogue at Cairns 1921 is very useful. 
Cf. too the qualities mentioned by Murray, ‘Aristeas, 353-8. 

8 Cairns 11; J. J. Farber, ‘The Cyropaedia and Hellenistic Kingship, AJPh 100 (1979), 
497—514 usefully illustrates the practical orientation of the Cyropaedia. 
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Philodemus, who was closely associated with members of the Roman elite 
based at the Bay of Naples during the middle of the first century BCE. 

Significant papyrus fragments of his On the Good King According to Homer 
survive,?? of which a couple of pages are highly relevant to De Clementia. The 
work, which is dedicated to his Roman patron L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, 
consul in 58 Bce and censor in 50 BCE, offers us important insights into the 
influence of Hellenistic Greek ideas about kingship on Roman culture.?! 
Philodemus is entirely at odds with his founder's advocacy of withdrawal 
and detachment from political life—unsurprisingly, Epicurus in his On King- 
ship (nepi Baoue(as) placed stern strictures on contact with kings—and 
adopts a more pragmatic approach directed towards his Roman audience. 
He seems to understand that leading Romans of this period were comfortable 
with being assimilated to eastern kings, as argued convincingly by Rawson,” 
and to target his discussion of Homer accordingly. What is more, in On the 
Good King according to Homer, especially in columns 24-5, Philodemus seems 
to anticipate many of Seneca’s major concerns, to the extent that they are 
worthy of quotation, in order to illustrate how embedded De Clementia is in 
Hellenistic kingship theory. 

Unlike much of the rest of the papyrus, columns 24—5 contain relatively 
little exegesis of Homer but instead offer sweeping remarks about the qualities 
characteristic of the good king:”* ‘... let us again praise that which is good for 
a king, to be averse from a harsh, austere and bitter character, and to practice 
gentleness (zpaórqra), goodness (émie(kevav), and a king’s mildness and 
leniency (rò BactAéws uepov kai ovyyvwpovikóv) as much as possible, since 
these lead to a sound monarchy and not arbitrary rule based on fear of a 
despot (8eomroru«o $ófk) . ..' (col. 24. 8-18). Philodemus goes on to say that 
kindness must not go so far as to seem rooted in laxity (col. 24. 24-31), a 
point he soon repeats: ‘in order that he may seem gentle not on account of 


90 T. Dorandi, Filodemo: Il Buon Re Secondo Omero (Naples, 1982); and see Fish. 

?! Murray, ‘Philodemus’ provides an excellent introduction to the deciphering of the pa- 
pyrus, both literally and ideologically. On the difficulties of dating the work see ibid. 178-82. 

?? On Epicurus and monarchy see ibid. 173; Dorandi (n. 90), 22-32; the ancient testimonia 
for his On Kingship are Plut. Mor. 1095 c, 1127 a and Diog. Laert. 10. 28. Murray, '"Philodemus; 
176-7 points out the adaptations that Philodemus makes to his Roman, late-Republican, 
context, and praises his ‘genius’ in his ‘naturalisation of kingship theory in Rome through 
the mediation of Homer’ (178). However, he does not convince me that Philodemus is not 
concerned with monarchy or absolute power; whether he uses the noun BaaiAevs or óvváorgs 
(‘monarch or ‘ruler’), the topic is the autocrat's relations with his inferiors and subordinates. 

? Rawson, "Caesar's Heritage’, esp. 152-6 =Roman Culture 177-84, e.g. 156 =Roman Culture 
183-4 'consuls were equal to kings; those hailed as imperator were more equal; most equal of all 
were triumphators' and ‘the Senate was a council of Kings: 

?^ I here use J. Fish's reconstruction of the text and his translation without indicating which 
elements are manifest in the papyrus and which conjectures. 
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laxity, but rather on account of a sense of discernment, (so that), on account 
of his gentleness, he might be loved, but, on account of his firmness, when 
necessary, he might not be despised’ (col. 25. 11-16). The one quotation of 
Homer in this section of the treatise is from Od. 15. 152, ‘he was kind like a 
father’ (col. 24. 23-4), imagery which is reprised in col. 25. 16-19, where 
Philodemus says that a ruler's father image is undermined by harsh vengeance 
on conspirators. Finally, we might note that Philodemus connects the good 
king's kindness, piety, and justice with stable monarchy and prosperity and 
commends the avoidance of civil strife (columns 28 and 30). What he is 
advocating here is, in essence, clementia; consequently, it is no surprise that 
these themes and imagery recur in De Clementia. 

Unsurprisingly, the Latin equivalent to Philodemus is provided by Cicero, 
who found support for his fusion of politics and political philosophy in the 
fact that most of the Greek ‘Seven Sages’ participated in public life.”° Cicero 
offers some articulations of kingship theory especially in De Republica, De 
Legibus, and De Officiis. For example, during the discussion of the best type of 
constitution (monarchy, aristocracy, democracy) in Book 1 of De Republica, 
Cicero has his central speaker Scipio, when pressed, express a preference for 
monarchy, provided that the ruler is morally excellent (1. 54—64); presumably 
(the fragmentary nature of the text is an impediment) these ideas were 
elaborated in the account of Roman history in Book 2 and the discussion of 
the rector of the state in Books 5 and 6.” And at De Legibus 3. 15-17 he 
addresses issues raised by the existence in the state of a single supreme 
magistrate. But it is Cicero's ‘Caesarian’ speeches, from late in his life and 
career, which reveal most clearly the qualities most highly valued in a ruler. In 
Pro Marcello, he praises Caesar's clementia, sapientia, iustitia, aequitas, liberal- 
itas, and bonitas. In Pro Ligario he hymns Caesar's misericordia and clementia 
and liberalitas, his sapientia, humanitas, lenitas, and bonitas. And in Pro Rege 
Deiotaro it is again Caesar's clementia that attracts his admiration (discussed 
above, 3. 2). 

Although we may seem to have come some way from Plato's ideal of 
philosopher-kings, we can see how consistent are the qualities of the ideal 
ruler, from the fourth century sce through the Hellenistic period, into the 
late Roman Republic and with the first intimations of the monarchy of the 
Principate. Seneca is in direct line of descent—this holds good whether or not 
he was actually familiar with any of the specific Greek sources discussed 


°° This is precisely the word used by Fish 215 in his commentary on col. 24. 

°° Cic. Rep. 1. 12. 

9? Grimal, ‘Du De Republica au De Clementia shows ways in which Cicero's De Republica 
anticipates De Clementia. 
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above—and this emerges especially strongly in the argument he proffers in 
Book 2 of De Clementia, where he not only insists that the ruler needs to be a 
sapiens but articulates his argument much more often in terms of the sapiens 
than of the princeps"? It is also now clear that clementia is an important 
element in the halo of virtues claimed by or attributed to Roman rulers— 
which leads into an analysis of the role of clementia in the Roman system of 
virtues, or, as we might say, the Roman virtue economy. 


5. THE CONCEPT OF CLEMENTIA 


5. 1. Clementia and the Roman virtue economy 


It seems important to translate clementia as 'clemency'—an unusual word 
in English (the OED entry is very short), more unusual than ‘mercy’ or 
"pardon — because the Roman concept of clementia has no exact equivalent 
in modern western culture. In English, an act of clemency is a reprieve, and a 
reprieve is hardly distinguishable from a pardon. The word 'pardon' includes 
the work of clementia in Latin, but it has a much wider range. The most 
relevant meanings of ‘pardon’ recorded in the OED are (2.a.) “The passing 
over of an offence without punishment; the overlooking of an offence and 
treatment of the offender as if it had not been committed' and (4. Law.) 
‘A remission, either free or conditional, of the legal consequences of crime; an 
act of grace on the part of the proper authority in a state, releasing an 
individual from the punishment imposed by sentence or that is due according 
to law. The idea of remission of a deserved penalty corresponds closely to 
Seneca's concept of uenia (see 2. 7 and 2. 7. 3 nn.),?? but the idea of ‘an act of 
grace' by the highest authority in the state leans towards Seneca's concept 
of clementia as the decision of the ruler informed by ‘what is right and good’ 
producing ‘the most just course of action possible’ (2. 7. 3). I shall examine 
the history of the concept and definitions of the word below, but I shall start 
by exploring its deployment in the political discourse of the early Principate, 
since this is most germane to Seneca's treatise. 


98 See my nn. on 2. 5. 1, 2. 5. 2-3, 2. 7. 3, 2. 7. 4. For parallels between De Clementia and 
Cicero's Caesarian speeches see F. Weidauer, Der Prinzipat in Senecas Schrift de Clementia (Diss. 
Marburg, 1950), 93 n. 1. As regards Greek texts, we know nothing concrete about Seneca's 
acquaintance with earlier treatments of kingship. 

? Because (in England at least) a pardon is the forgiveness ofa crime, someone who has been 
wrongfully convicted will sometimes refuse a pardon because of the implied admission of guilt. 
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-A key text for our understanding of the Roman concept of clementia comes 
from the emperor Augustus himself. In his record of his achievements, his Res 
Gestae, he reserves for the climax the award to him in 27 sce of the corona 
ciuica, which was placed above the door of his house, and of a golden shield, 
the clupeus uirtutis, which was placed in the Curia Julia, bearing a laudatory 
inscription praising his ‘courage, clemency, justice and piety’: corona... ciuica 
super ianuam meam fixa est et clupeus aureus in curia Iulia positus, quem mihi 
senatum populumque Romanum dare uirtutis clementiaeque et iustitiae et 
pietatis caussa testatum est per eius clupei inscriptionem (RG 34. 2).'°” I shall 
discuss the significance of the corona ciuica, which became inextricably 
associated with clementia, below (5. 5); here, I want to focus on the choice 
of qualities in the inscription. 

The Roman ethical economy is very rich in what we can call ‘virtues’, for 
want of a better word; I say that because 'virtue' has a quaint aura in modern 
English, as something which well-behaved maidens preserve. Contemporary 
philosophers try to return to the concept used in ancient philosophy in which 
a virtue is an ideal property of a person. In the texts from the late Republic and 
early Principate which describe the ideal qualities of a member of the Roman 
governing class, including emperors, there was no set canon of 'cardinal 
virtues’; rather, there was a pool from which the panegyrist (or the political 
theorist) might draw.'?! However, examination of typical configurations of . 
virtues does reveal some degree of consistency. A few examples will illustrate 
the point. According to the author of Rhetorica ad Herennium, the elements of 
uirtus were prudentia, iustitia, fortitudo, modestia (Ad Her. 3. 3). Cicero offers 
combinations including prudentia, iustitia, fortitudo, temperantia (Inv. 2. 
159); clementia, iustitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo (De Or. 2. 343); fortitudo, 
temperantia, prudentia, iustitia (Fin. 5. 67); integritas, iustitia, clementia, fides 
(Att. 7. 2. 7). A political pamphlet from this period reconstructed on the 
basis of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 2. 18. 1—2 seems to highlight pietas, 
moderatio, iustitia, uirtus!" while a Stoic Greek text that is probably 


100 See I. S. Ryberg, 'Clupeus Virtutis, in L. Wallach (ed.), The Classical Tradition (Studies in 
Honor of Harry Caplan) (1966) 232-8. 

10! There has been some excellent work on the virtues of emperors, including Charlesworth, 
‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor’; Weinstock 228—59; Fears; Wallace-Hadrill'; Wallace- 
Hadrill’, arguing powerfully against the idea of a canon of imperial virtues. Norena’s work on 
the imperial coinage from 69-235 ce offers a similar conclusion: C. F. Noreña, ‘The Commu- 
nication of the Emperor's Virtues’, JRS 91 (2001), 146—68, esp. 152-60. 

102 Of course, every list is context-driven. In De Imp. Pomp. Cicero mentions many virtues 
but organizes his speech around the four that he makes central to his case for giving the 
command to Pompey, scientia rei militaris, uirtus, auctoritas, and felicitas, see Braund 74—5. 

103 See Weinstock 181-2. | 
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addressed to Trajan urges the need for dpovnais, Ôıkarooúvy, swhpoovvn, and 
avôpeía (Dio Chrys. Or. 3. 10). As we saw above, Augustus’ golden shield 
proclaims his uirtus, clementia, iustitia, pietas erga deos patriamque. Iustitia 1s 
the only constant; but every one of these lists also features one of the virtues 
belonging to the broad category of ‘self-control’: temperantia, moderatio— 
and clementia. Explicit evidence that it is correct to assign clementia to that 
group is provided by Cicero at De Inuentione 2. 164, where he divides temper- 
antia into continentia, clementia and modestia; similarly, Seneca says that clem- 
entia is in maxima potestate uerissima animi temperantia (Clem. 1. 11. 2). Clearly, 
self-control was crucial to the image of any elite Roman male; clearly, self- 
control manifested as clementia was central to Augustus’ image. So, what exactly 
did clementia consist of for Augustus and his successors? 

To put it bluntly the self-restraint denoted by clementia was a 
concomitant of the monarchical power concentrated in the hands of the 
Roman princeps.'°* Clementia implies hierarchy. Only someone in a position 
of superiority can grant clementia; the corollary is that he also has the power to 
act severely and punitively. This is exactly what Seneca says as he embarks on 
definitions of clementia at De Clementia 2. 3. 1: 'Clemency is "restraint of the 
mind when it is able to take revenge’, or "the leniency of the more powerful 
party towards the weaker in the matter of setting penalties”? (temperantia 
-~ animi in potestate ulciscendi uel lenitas superioris aduersus inferiorem in con- 
 stituendis poenis). And although clementia is not irrelevant to the context of 
military conquest, it is clear that for Seneca clementia operates primarily in 
«ivic and political contexts, especially legal or quasi-legal contexts (see 5. 4 
below).'? Accordingly, the celebrations of the clementia of any emperor, or 
efforts to encourage him in the exercise of clementia, are in effect acknow- 
ledgements of the superior status of the emperor as well as reminders of the 
advisability of his treating the Roman people—or, more precisely, the Roman 
elite—properly. Clementia is an imperial virtue; when clementia is shown 
towards fellow-Romans it is testimony of absolute power. °$ 


104 Thus Borgo 27: ‘la clemenza non è pit, ormai, virtá del cittadino privato, ma del signore, 
di colui incarna il massimo potere e che, proprio attraverso gli atti di clemenza, puó mostrare la 
sua superiorità sui sudditi’. D. C. Earl, The Moral and Political Tradition of Rome (Ithaca, NY, 
1967), 60 is blunter still, describing Julius Caesar's clementia as ‘sharp and hostile’: ‘It is the 
quality proper to the rex. 

It is telling that Suetonius associates clementia with ciuilitas (Aug. 51. 1), the latter of 
which is definitively concerned with the emperor's treatment of his fellow-citizens. 

106 Konstan, ‘Clemency as a Virtue’ makes an excellent case for believing that clementia as 
exercised by Julius Caesar was regarded as a virtue, emphasizing its interchangeability at that 
period with terms such as mansuetudo and lenitas, in this following Z. Yavetz, who counselled 
against reading back from Seneca's definitions to the time of Caesar (Julius Caesar and His Public 
Image (London, 1983), 174—5). But his view is also a little too one-dimensional: see below, n. 116. 
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5. 2. Clementia: a history 


To understand the full implications of the term clementia, we need to chart its 
history and development; while the concept of clemency is not unique to 
Roman culture, the semantic range of the Latin term clementia changes 
significantly through time. In what follows I draw substantially on studies 
by Stefan Weinstock, Antonella Borgo, and Melissa Barden Dowling.” Two 
important things emerge. First, that there is no Greek equivalent—the closest 
terms are $ulavÜparría, mpadrys, and êmeíxea, the last of which is the usual 
Greek translation of the Latin word clementia in imperial times. Second, that 
in Roman culture it expands its field as Republic becomes Principate from the 
military sphere into the political sphere and later in the empire into the 
ethical sphere, where it shapes the early Christian concept of mercy that 
persists to our own time. 

The history of the word is telling. Clementia appears first in Terence 
(Ad. 861), and probably in Cato, if Gellius' paraphrase at NA 6. 3. 52 reflects 
prose authors, down to late antiquity. It is relatively rare in Republican 
texts, occurring in Cicero's Verrines in connection with Roman foreign policy 
(e.g. Verr. 2. 5. 115) and several times in legal contexts. It occurs just twice in 
Caesar, combined with mansuetudo in his Bellum Gallicum (2. 14. 5, 2. 31. 4), 
in indirect speech by the Gauls, of their merciful treatment at Caesar's hands. 
But suddenly, from the start of the civil war, it occurs often in Ciceros letters 
and in his: Caesarian speeches. After the assassination of Caesar, we glimpse 
Octavian informing the Senate in 42 sce that he would act with the same 
clemency as his (adoptive) father (mpá«s xai diAavOpoomros, Dio 48. 3. 6)? 
and, as Augustus, he proceeds to consolidate this claim, most strikingly on the 
clupeus uirtutis discussed in 5. 1 above. He thus establishes a paradigm for his 


107 Weinstock 233-43; Borgo; Dowling, ch. 1. Earlier studies include E. Bux, ‘Clementia 
Romana: Ihr Wesen und ihre Bedeutung für die Politik des rómischen Reiches; Würzburger 
Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschaft, 3 (1948), 201-31 and K. Winkler, ‘Clementia’, RAC 3 
(1957), 206—31. Griffin! explores the development of clementia as a political/philosophical term, 
marshalling much of the same evidence, but with different emphases. Also valuable is Konstan's 
map of the contours of ancient and modern concepts of pity in Pity Transformed (London, 
2001), in which he surveys related ideas including clemency, compassion, humaneness, and 
leniency; particularly useful is his chapter on ‘Pity and Power’ in Graeco-Roman culture 
(pp. 75-104), including his discussion of clementia, which ‘was understood to be a disposition’ 
(p. 101) and not an emotional reaction, a point he develops in “Clemency as a Virtue, 342. 

108 See Griffin’ on the essential continuity. On the Christian extension of clemency from 
(external) acts of kindness towards others to the (internal) obligation of the individual to forgive 
himself, see Dowling 209. 

10? Pace Dowling 28, who asserts that there is ‘a hiatus... in the advertisement of clemency by 
Rome’s leaders’ between Caesar’s death and late in Augustus’ reign; this seems not to be the case. 
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successors; the majority of occurrences are imperial. In other words, what 
under the Republic was the clementia populi Romani, directed towards 
defeated peoples or provincial subjects and dispensed by individual generals 
or governors, '? becomes a political slogan during the civil wars as Julius 
Caesar expands the concept of clementia, and ultimately morphs into a more 
or less standard attribute of the princeps, so that by the fourth century an 
emperor might readily be addressed as Clementia Tua.!!! (One might com- 
pare the address to the British monarch, ‘Your Majesty, which hardly strikes 
us as an expression of 'greatness.) 

In her diachronic survey of the usages of clementia and its cognates 
(Clemency 5-6), Dowling usefully identifies five contexts: the environment, 
warfare, the law courts, politics, and relationships between private individ- 
uals, the last of these being the latest development, under the empire. I suggest 
that the central idea behind all these contexts of clementia is the expectation of 
harsh or cruel or savage treatment, which is mitigated by the phenomenon of 
clementia. This can most easily be explained by reference to the military 
context. 

Since Roman society subscribed to the view that it was virtuous to help 
your friends and harm your enemies, clemency had ‘a very limited place’ 
(Dowling, Clemency, 11). By waging war, the conquered enemy were thought 
to have committed a wrong against the victor. According to the rules of 
ancient warfare, they might expect to be obliterated.’’* If the victorious 
Roman general chose to show clementia, this meant that the enemy were 
spared execution, and perhaps allowed to retain some property and privileges, 
and became subject to Roman authority. What was clear to everyone involved 
was that ‘the donation of clemency implied the superiority of the donor and 
the willing subjugation of the recipient. It demanded gratitude of the recipient 
and imposed an obligation on him that remained for life’ (ibid. 17).!? 

Julius Caesar was clearly the agent of change in the concept of clementia, in 
several ways. His first crucial shift was to establish clementia as a personal 


110 e.g. Cic. Verr. 6. 74, Sall. Or. Lep. 1 clementia et probitas uestra, Quirites, quibus per ceteras 


gentes maxumi et clari estis, Liv. 26. 14. 2, 45. 22. 4, Borgo 33-4; at 35-7 she likewise links this 
shift to the ‘acquisizione di un potere e di un esercito personali' during the late Republic. 

11! Tacitus refers to clementiae titulus at Hist. 1. 71; Charlesworth, ‘The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor, 125-7 mentions the imperial forms of address Clementia Tua, Prouidentia Tua, and 
Pietas Tua. Borgo nicely observes (41-2) that Aurelian's lack of clementia almost disqualified 
him from the status of emperor in some people's minds (SHA Aurelian 44. 1). 

112 Borgo's quotation (31) of Livy 28. 25. 13 demonstrates this. succinctly: nihil reliqui 
habebant praeter unum tutissimum a malis consiliis receptum, ut imperatoris uel iustae irae uel 
non desperandae clementiae sese committerent. 

113 Cf. Hellegouarc'h 261-3, who rightly views clementia as a manifestation of temperantia 
and who on the basis of phrases like maiorum nostrum clementia (Metellus Celer in Cic. Fam. 
5. 1. 2) argues that clementia was seen as an element in the rise of Roman power. 
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benefaction rather than a benefaction of the Roman state. Though Caesar 
does not use it of himself in Bellum Ciuile, the civil war narratives written by 
his continuators frequently praise the clementia Caesaris (e.g. Bellum Africum 
86. 2, 88. 6, 92. 4, combined with lenitas; BG 8. 21. 2, combined with 
humanitas). Cicero is an abundant source for the clementia Caesaris in his 
letters and speeches from the civil war years and Caesar's dictatorship.!!^ For 
example, in Att. 9. 16 (written 26 March 49 sce) he reports to Atticus that he 
wrote to Caesar praising his clementia and that Caesar in his reply wrote 
recte auguraris de me (bene enim tibi cognitus sum) nihil a me abesse longius 
crudelitate. In his Caesarian speeches, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, and Pro Rege 
Deiotaro, all written in 46—45 sce, he praises Caesar's clementia thirteen times, 
starting with the second sentence of Pro Marcello, in which he attributes 
his breaking his long public silence to Caesar's clementia (Marc. 1): tantam 
enim mansuetudinem, tam inusitatam inauditamque clementiam, tantum in 
summa potestate rerum omnium modum, tam denique incredibilem EDITUM 
ac paene diuinam, tacitus praeterire nullo modo possum.!? 

The second crucial shift made by Julius Caesar was to show clementia 
towards Roman citizens. This moved clementia into the political sphere. 
The process began after the capitulation of the Pompeians at Corfinium 
early in the civil war, in February 49 Bce, when Caesar declared his wish to 
regain goodwill by showing misericordia and liberalitas, which he contrasts 
with the crudelitas of Sulla (in a letter to Cicero, Att. 9. 7C. 1). He repeated 
this intent when he entered Rome (Dio 41. 15. 2), when he arrived in Spain 
(Caes. BC 1. 72. 3, 74. 7, 84. 5), on the battlefield at Pharsalia (Appian, BC 2. 
74 and 80, Suet. Caes. 75. 2), and at Thapsus (Dio 43. 5. 2). As Dowling 20-4 
argues, this shift was palatable only in the context of the still fresh memory of — 
Sulla's proscriptions and legendary crudelitas a generation earlier. However, to 
be the recipient of clementia from a fellow Roman citizen was never likely to 
be palatable to everyone, least of all to the elite. As Dowling says, 'to be forced 
to receive pardon as though they were defeated barbarians, from a man whom 
many considered their equal at best, was an insult many could not forgive' 
(Clemency, 22). Again, ‘the hierarchical nature of Caesar's mercy left those 
who received clemency in the status of conquered barbarians or condemned 
criminals (ibid. 30). The bind in which they found themselves is well 
articulated by Syme: “To acquiesce in the "clementia Caesaris" implied a 


114 For fuller discussion of the clementia Caesaris see Adam 84—6, Weinstock 241-3. On 
Cicero’ s key role in associating clementia with Caesar see Griffin! 163. 

? Also Marc. 12, 18; Lig. 6, 10, 15, 19, 29, 30 ad iudicem sic, sed ego apud parentem loquor: 
'erraui, temere feci, paenitet; ad clementiam tuam confugio, delicti ueniam peto, ut ignoscatur oro; 
Deiot. 8, 38, 40, 43. Griffin! 165 n. 34 makes the good point that Pro Marcello is a deliberative 
speech and the other two are forensic speeches. 
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recognition of despotism' (Tacitus (Oxford, 1958), 414).!!6 Cicero in his 
letters and speeches is again our major source for the conflicting reactions 
inspired by Caesar's clementia, displaying resentment at times and at other 
times requesting clemency for himself and for others, notably in his three 
‘Caesarian’ speeches; a particularly telling passage is Phil. 2. 116 where he is 
very explicit about the operation of Caesar's clementia: suos praemiis, aduer- 
sarios clementiae specie deuinxerat. 

The third crucial shift made by Caesar was to elevate clementia from the 
plane of human action by divinizing and establishing a cult of clementia 
Caesaris. This was an attempt to mitigate the hierarchical implications of 
his clemency, for those who were sensitive to them, by suggesting that his 
clemency had divine authority. Cicero participated forcefully in this process 
in his Caesarian speeches by demanding monumenta of Caesar's clementia, 
namely, a temple and statues, including a statue on the Rostra of Caesar 
wearing the corona civica, the oak wreath that was the symbol of the saviour of 
Roman citizens with its inscription ob ciues seruatos (see 5. 5 below). In 45 
BCE, the Senate voted to build a temple to the Clementia Caesaris (Appian, BC 
2. 106, Dio 44. 6. 4; Plutarch, Caes. 57. 4 says Clementia (Emetxeta) alone). 
Although other Roman virtues had been personified earlier, this was the first 
time for Clementia.''’ It seems that the temple was to house statues of Caesar 
and Clementia clasping hands, to judge from a coin issued in 44 sce which 
shows a temple with the legend ‘Clementia Caesaris’ (shown at fig. 10).!!? 
Although no trace of the temple survives, Caesar had changed the concept of 
clementia in a lasting way: it is a mark of the supremacy of the princeps. In 
Weinstock's words (239): ‘Clemency, in origin the virtue of the Roman State 
and its generals and exercised towards the defeated enemy, was now the virtue 
of an individual and exercised towards his fellow-citizens. The fact that 
Suetonius commences his biographies of the Caesars with Julius Caesar and 
that he explicitly mentions his clementia in the context of civil war suggests 
that he understood very well that Caesar was, in effect, the first princeps. ^ 


116 "The classic case was Cato the Younger. Plutarch has him say ( Cato 66. 2): 'If I wished to be 
saved by Caesar's benefaction, I ought to go to him myself. But I do not wish to be under any 
obligation to the tyrant for his illegal acts—and he acts illegally in saving, as though he were 
their master, people whom he has no right to rule as a despot’ In “Clemency as a Virtue; Konstan 
attempts to displace a monolithically negative view of clementia with a monolithically positive 
one; the evidence shows that it could be construed both as a virtue and as a mark of tyranny, 
depending upon the agenda of the source. He is, however, right to insist on the innocent 
meaning at the time of Caesar. 

!7 On the personification of the ‘virtues’ see Wallace-Hadrill’, esp. the Appendix about 
coinage. On the deification of abstract ideas see Fears. 

118 BMCRR Rome 4177 = RRC 480, no. 21. 

119 Suet. DI75 moderationem uero clementiamque cum in administratione tum in uictoria belli 
ciuilis admirabilem exhibuit. | can find no discussion in the scholarship of Suetonius' choice to 
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Clementia duly reappears in the public image of subsequent emperors. ^? 
As noted above (5. 1), in his Res Gestae (34. 2), Augustus celebrated the award 
of the corona ciuica and claimed clementia as one of the four qualities 
celebrated on the clupeus uirtutis, though he did not build the temple to 
Clementia Caesaris, probably because he knew that this would encourage 
comparisons between Caesar's clementia and his own crudelitas during the 
proscriptions and the execution of his revenge. ^! The assertion of Augustus’ 
clementia on the clupeus uirtutis is just one of many manifestations, direct and 
indirect, of the imagery and iconography of clementia in Augustan texts, 
architecture, art, artefacts, and coinage, as Dowling shows (Clemency, 
126—68).' If there is a difference between Augustus’ and Julius Caesar's 
conceptions of clementia, it lies in the redirecting of clementia from the sphere 
of war to the sphere of peace. The award in 27 BcE of the corona ciuica and the 
selection of clementia as one of the four qualities on the clupeus uirtutis can be 
understood both as an expression of celebratory gratitude (looking back to 
the civil wars) and as an exhortation for the continued exhibition of clementia 
in the peace now established by Augustus.! ^ 

Tiberius’ policy of clementia is explicitly attested by the senatus consultum 
de Gnaio Pisone patre (clementia, iustitia, and magnitudo animi, ll. 91-2, 
augmented by humanitas and moderatio, ll. 100—1) as well as by coins with 
the legend CLEMENTIAE issued probably in 22 and the Senate's vote in 28 to 
erect an altar to Clementia (Tac. Ann. 4. 74. 2).'** Although Gaius and 
Claudius showed no real interest in clementia—the sacrifice offered in 39 by 
the Senate to Gaius’ Clementia ($iAavOpwmía, Dio 59. 16. 10) is probably 


commence his biographies of the emperors with Julius Caesar, besides A. Wallace-Hadrill’s 
observation (Suetonius (London, 1983) 61) that the documentation for Julius Caesar and 
Augustus was evidently much more plentiful for Suetonius. Weinstock of course demonstrates 
time and again the continuities between Julius Caesar and Augustus. 


120 See Griffin’ 165-7. | 

121 Thus Dowling 127. For varying representations of Augustus see below, 7. 4. 

'22 See too her discussion of the clementia Augusti in Augustan texts (76-125), where she well 
conveys the balancing act between clemency and severity. She goes on to present eloquent 
evidence of the popularity of the imagery on the clupeus uirtutis as manifested in the many 
copies and adaptations on altars and even on lamps throughout the empire (132-3). She also 
observes the representation of the corona ciuica and the clupeus uirtutis on Augustan coinage 
(158—60). P. Grimal, ‘Les éléments philosophiques dans l'idée de monarchie à Rome à la fin de la 
République, in Hellmut Flashar (ed.), Aspects de la philosophie hellénistique (Entretiens de la 
Fondation Hardt, 32; Vandceuvres-Geneva, 1986), 233—73 at 253-9 sees the image of Augustus 
on the clupeus uirtutis as in effect a royal one. 

123 Thus Dowling 131. | 

124 See ibid. 170-84 for in-depth discussion of all these as well as the evidence offered by the 
Tiberian writers Velleius and Valerius Maximus. On the SC de Pisone patre see Griffin, ‘Political 
Thought) 330. 
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wishful thinking and Claudius’ promise of clemency (émieíxeta, Jos. Ant. 
19. 246) at his accession was quickly belied by his cruelty and his judicial 
irregularities—Nero’s reign marks a renewal of advertisement of the clementia 
principis. Nero claimed that he would have exercised clementia towards the 
suicides in the aftermath of the Pisonian conspiracy in 65 (Tac. Ann. 15. 35) 
and in 66 Clementia was included in the Arval Brethren's sacrifice in honour 
of Nero (CIL vi. 2044. 1, ll. 15-21). The very first personification of Clementia 
is on a coin of Vitellius dating from 69.'*° Martial celebrates the return of 


Clementia at the accession of Nerva in 96 (12. 6. 3). Dio Chrysostom cele- 


brates Trajan s duAavOpwria'*’ and Pliny includes clementia among the 


dozens of virtues of Trajan that he pronounces in his Panegyricus of 100 
(3. 4, 35. 1 and 80. 1); scenes of Trajans clemency are central on Trajan's 
column.'?? Clementia appears on coins of Hadrian? and of later emperors, 
from Gallienus onwards in the form Clementia Temporum." The word 
occurs most frequently in works from the later empire, such as the Historia 


Augusta, Ammianus and especially the Panegyrici Latini." 


5. 3. Definitions of clementia 


How might we define clementia? Cicero makes a good place to start (De 
Inuentione 2. 164): clementia, per quam animi temere in odium alicuius 
iniectionis ? concitati comitate retinentur (‘clemency, through which minds 
that are heedlessly roused towards hatred of someone are restrained by 
generosity'). This moral definition is replicated by Seneca in his discussion 
of the moral virtues in Ep. 88. 29—30. Here he caps a list consisting of fortitudo, 
fides, temperantia, humanitas, simplicitas, modestia, moderatio, frugalitas, and 
parsimonia with clementia, quae alieno sanguini tamquam suo parcit et scit 
homini non esse homine prodige utendum. But earlier, in Book 2 of De 
Clementia, Seneca is explicit about the judicial or pseudo-judicial role of 
the princeps, which in peacetime is the crucial arena for display of the 
emperor's clementia, e.g. Clem. 2. 3. 1: clementia est temperantia animi in 


13 Dowling 189-94. 

126 BMCRE i. 384, nos. 78-80. On the significance of this innovation see Dowling 213-14. 

127 See Dowling 242-5. 

128 Discussed in Braund; also Dowling 245-9. 

12? Dowling 257-60. 

|? BMCRE iii. 304, nos. 513-15, 308-9, nos. 536-41. 

?! Dowling 269-70. 

132 See Borgo 45-7. 

133 The text is problematic: for iniectionis concitati other MSS have inuectionis concitati and 
inuectio concitata; and editors have added their speculations. 
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potestate ulciscendi uel lenitas superioris aduersus inferiorem in constituendis 
poenis. Dowling (Clemency, 27) elaborates: ‘Clemency in Roman thought was 
the deliberate forgiveness of a punishment that was deserved, a leniency in 
which the strict requirements of justice were put aside for reasons of human- 
ity or political advantage. Borgo emphasizes the arbitrariness of acts of 
clementia (27, 63-5) and the emperor's role, directly or indirectly, as the 
supreme agent of justice (62).'°* The emperor’s justice was, of course, some- 
thing of which Seneca had had personal experience, in his exile by Claudius; 
several times in his Consolatio ad Polybium, written in exile, he appeals for 
recall by praising the emperor’s clementia. In a passage that demonstrates 
clearly the operation of imperial clementia, Seneca hopes that the emperor 
will consider his case (causam meam) and exercise justice or clemency: uel 
iustitia eius bonam perspiciat uel clementia faciat bonam; utrumque in aequo 
mihi eius beneficium erit, siue innocentem me scierit esse siue uoluerit (Polyb. 
13. 3). The sense of divine arbitrariness even persists into the Christian 
references to clementia Dei. ? 

Seneca (followed by Dowling, Clemency, 6—8) carefully distinguishes clemen- 
tia from its apparent synonyms, or kindred terms, and examines its opposites.'”° 
Clementia is not the same as misericordia (see 2. 4. 4—2. 6. 4 n.) or mansuetudo 
(see 1. 7. 3 n.) or moderatio (see 1. 2. 2 n.) or indulgentia or lenitas (see 2. 3. 1 n.) 
or comitas. The actions denoted by uenia (see 2. 7, 2. 7. 1, 2. 7. 3 nn.) and parcere 
(see 1. 1. 4, 1. 5. 1, 2. 7.2 nn.) and ignoscere (see 2. 7, 2. 7. 3 nn.) are not a straight 
match either. The opposite of clementia is not seueritas (see 2. 4. 1 n.; itself 
another virtue) but saeuitia (see 1. 25-26, 2. 4. 2 nn.), crudelitas (see 1. 2. 2, 1. 7. 
3, 1. 25. 1, 2. 4. 2, 2. 4. 3 nn.), and feritas (see 2. 4. 2 n.). 

Given this last antithesis between clementia and feritas, it might seem that 
another synonym for clementia would be humanitas." This is valid for 
Valerius Maximus, writing a generation earlier than Seneca, who begins the 
fifth book of his Facta et Dicta Memorabilia with a discussion ‘de humanitate 
et clementia in which he uses the terms interchangeably as he presents 
exempla that chiefly consist of providing a proper funeral and burial, even 
to one's enemies. This does not apply, however, to the politicized discourse of 
De Clementia. Though he appeals often enough to notions of humanity, 


134 See Griffin? 150-1 on the prominence of the administration of justice in De Clementia. 
Borgo 62 n. 79 refers to the extension of the procedure of cognitio extra ordinem and the 
enlargement of the emperor's prerogative of coercitio; see below, 5. 4. 

7 Borgo 70-2. 

136 On his definitions see Griffin? 157-8. On his apparent inconsistencies between Books 
l and 2 see ibid. 152-3, 156. 

!7 Lewis and Short and TLL both provide clementia as one of the many meanings of 
humanitas; and see my article, ‘Roman Assimilations of the Other: Humanitas at Rome’, Acta 
Classica, 40 (1997) 15-32. 
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deploying the noun humanitas once (2. 5. 3), the adjective humanus sixteen 
times, and the noun homo forty-five times within this relatively brief text, 
Seneca is more concerned to construct a vertical spectrum for the ruler." ^? His 
models of rulers depart from the human measure, either rising to god-like 
beneficence or descending into beast-like ferocity. 


5. 4. Clementia and the law 


The elevation of one man above all others and the concentration of ultimate 
power into his hands marked a radical shift in the construction of justice at 
Rome. As Wirszubski explains (150-3), the rise of the Principate marked 
‘the decline of the idea that the citizen's rights have one guarantee—the law’; 
when ‘law reigned at Rome inferiors demanded of their superiors justice, 
which for the Romans was equivalent to lawfulness’, but once "Caesar's will’ 
was supreme, this meant that 'there was in fact no law to base a case on. 
To modify Wirzsubski's emphasis, under the Republic, the law was for the 
highly competitive members of the elite part of the system of checks and 
balances designed to prevent any one individual becoming too powerful or, 
ultimately, supreme.! ? Sooner or later, any Roman magistrate might be called 
to account for his actions by being prosecuted by other members of the 
elite.!^? It was to avoid precisely this situation—of being prosecuted as a 
private citizen—that Caesar as he was returning from Gaul in 50 Bce sought 
to stand in absentia in 49 sce for the consulship of 48 sce and to retain 
immunity from prosecution; and it was this that precipitated the civil war. As 
soon as he had himself declared dictator, Caesar was in effect above the law.'*! 
And once he was above the law, matters of iustitia became matters of his 
personal discretion, and remained so. The fact that Iustitia features rarely on 
imperial coinage seems eloquent testimony to this substantive change;'^ the 
concept of clementia, whose basis is arbitrary, in effect takes its place. 

What we are confronting here is the relationship between the princeps and 
the law. There can be no doubt that even if the emperor was in theory merely 
the first citizen, in practice he was the ultimate legal authority in the empire, 
perhaps thanks simply to his auctoritas, as Augustus seems to claim (RG 34. 3 


138- Cf. Borgo 61: ‘la clemenza non è pit virtü “umana”, quanto regale, non pit morale, ma 
politica...’. 

12? "Thus Livy 38. 50. 8: neminem unum ciuem tantum eminere debere ut legibus interrogari non possit. 

'4° A point made by P. A. Brunt, ‘Lex de imperio Vespasiani’, JRS 67 (1977), 95-116 at 116; 
the article as a whole illuminates the relationship between the emperors and the law. 

^! He held the position of dictator briefly in 49 BCE, again in 48, in 46 (for ten years, 
according to Dio 43. 14. 3), and in 45; early in 44 sce he was declared dictator perpetuo. 

142 Wirszubski 153, citing Charlesworth, ‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor, 113. 
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auctoritate omnibus praestiti), perhaps thanks to his divine appointment, as 
Millar 507—27 suggests in his discussion of judicial activity, perhaps thanks to 
the Hellenistic concept of the ruler as the embodiment of law (see 4. 1), 
perhaps thanks to his extension of the Republican magistrate's discretionary 
powers of coercitio (extra-judicial summary punishment).!* As Griffin points 
out, the system of cognitio, the procedure used in criminal justice trials in 
front of the emperor, was more flexible in the imposition of penalties than the 
situation with the jury courts under the late Republic, which were mandated 
to impose the penalties prescribed by statute.'** In any case, Bauman in his 
study of Crime and Punishment in Ancient Rome is able to chronicle in 
chapters 5-7 the changes in legal procedure during the early Principate, 
beginning with Augustus’ establishment of the cognitio extraordinaria, or 
cognitio extra ordinem, under which criminal Justice was dispensed by several 
new jurisdictions, including the emperor in his own court (Crime, 5-6). 
Under this arrangement, the emperor had considerable discretionary powers 
in defining additional crimes and assigning new penalties, or in remitting 
punishment.!? The fact that Pliny praises Trajan for subjecting himself to the 
laws (non est princeps supra leges, sed leges supra principem, Pan. 65. 1), a point 
echoed by Dio Chrysostom, ^? suggests that not all his predecessors had done 
this.'*’ A particular case in point is Caligula, who sat in private, without a 
consilium of advisers, often in the absence of the accused, and even judged in 
his own cause.!? Claudius’ abuses of the judicial system, as satirized in 
Seneca's Apocolocyntosis, are probably more familiar. ^^ This potential exercise 
of absolute power by the princeps makes the exercise of clementia rather than 
the procedures of iustitia crucial. ^? 


143 So argues J. M. Kelly, Princeps Iudex (Weimar, 1957) 101-2. 

'44 Griffin, ‘Political Thought, 329; as she observes, the cognitio system applied to trials 
before the Senate, provincial governors, and the prefects too, which meant that the emperor 
could set an example to Rome's governing class. See also Griffin! 176—7 on the helpful evidence 
of the Tiberian SC de Pisone patre. 

143 Bauman 6 lists his four methods of influence: issuing an edict; replying to official and 
private petitioners by rescript; pronouncing the verdict in trials over which he presided; and in 
the mandates given to his representatives, such as the urban and praetorian prefects and 
provincial governors. See Crook, Consilium Principis, 124 on emperors reducing standard 
legal penalties; Griffin’ 161—3 discusses particular cases and links the grounds for remission of 
penalties with the Roman rhetorical practice of deprecatio (164—5). 

146 Dio Chrys. Or. 3. 5: the first item in Dio's list of compliments implies that the emperor is 
‘a judge more observant of the law than a jury panel’ as well as ‘a king more merciful than the 
magistrates in the cities' and much else. 

147 Wirszubski 130—6 has an excellent discussion of the change from Republic to Principate. 

'48 Bauman 69-70. 

|^? Discussed by Griffin? 108-9, 130. 

Thus Pliny praises Trajan because of his demonstration of appropriate degrees of seueritas 
and clementia in legal process: in omnibus cognitionibus quam mitis seueritas, quam non dissoluta 
clementia, Pan. 80. 1. 
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So, while the administration of justice is indeed prominent in De Clem- 
entia, it is a mark of his political realism that Seneca makes absolutely no 
mention of civic rights.'?! In fact, he is very explicit about the relationship 
between the princeps and the law. At 1. 1. 2 he ventriloquizes Nero thus: 
‘I make decisions of life and death for the population, using the word arbiter 
as opposed to iudex to emphasize his freedom of decision." At 1. 1. 4, when 
he has Nero say, 'I guard myself just as if I had to justify myself to those laws 
which I have summoned from their neglect and darkness into the light, the 
expression ‘just as if’ (tamquam) explicitly indicates that he does not have 
to offer any such justification (see 1. 1. 4 n.). And at 1. 5. 4 Seneca tries 
to rouse a sense of responsibility in his addressee by imagining him thinking, 
"To kill in defiance of the law is open to anyone. To preserve life is open to no 
one except for me’ (see 1. 5. 4 n.). Seneca wants that sense of responsibility to 
manifest itself as clementia—and yet, as Griffin’ 160—1 points out, the rela- 
tionship between clementia and the law is very ambiguous, relying as it does 
on vague concepts of what is aequum et bonum (2. 7. 3) and what constitutes a 
merita ac debita poena (2. 3. 2). In short, the princeps and his clementia are 
both above the law (2. 7. 3): 'Clemency has a freedom of decision. It forms its 
judgements not according to the letter of the law but according to what is 
right and good. And it is allowed to acquit or to set the damages in a case at 
any level it likes. It does none of these things with the attitude that its action is 
less than justice requires but with the attitude that its decision is the most just - 
course of action possible. 


5. 5. Clementia and the corona ciuica 


One further corollary of the god-like status of the Roman princeps was 
another radical adaptation of a Republican institution. Under the Republic, 
a crown of oak leaves, called the corona ciuica, might be awarded to a Roman 
citizen who had saved the life of a fellow-citizen in battle by killing his 
adversary.” > Under the Principate, the context of the award shifted away 
from battle against foreign enemies and into the context of the treatment of 
citizens in general. Julius Caesar is, again, the crucial figure here: after the civil 
war, he was granted the corona ciuica in 45 BCE, an award attested by a statue 


'S! A telling corroboration is Roller's discussion (ch. 4) of the imagery of pater and the 
dominus: both are roles relating to life within the household rather than to civic life. 

152 See 1. 1. 2 n. and Inwood 207, citing Bellincioni, Potere ed etica, 95. This is apparently 
a development of the praise of Augustus, for which cf. Manilius 4. 549-50, where in the context 
of Augustus’ birth under the constellation of Libra he uses the word iudex: iudex examen sistet 
uitaeque necisque | imponetque iugum terris legesque rogabit. 

153 Gell. NA 5. 6. 11-15; Weinstock 163; see my nn. on 1. 26. 5. 
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on the Rostra, “because he saved a great number of citizens, not just one, 
and not by personal bravery on the battlefield’ (Weinstock, DI 163—7 at 164). 
Augustus in 27 BCE received this honour ‘for saving the citizens’ (Dio 53. 16. 4), 
and thereafter it was an imperial prerogative (e.g. Val. Max. 2. 8. 7 qua postes 
Augustae domus sempiterna gloria triumphant) until Domitian, when it 
disappears. The crucial element is the slogan associated with the award, ob ciues 
seruatos, which appeared on coins and in documents. "^^ 

It is clear that the corona ciuica is very closely connected with imperial 
clementia—both are characteristically applied to one's own citizens and both 
involve situations where an individual's fate has fallen into the emperor's 
hands." By the exercise of clementia the emperor has the capacity and 
opportunity to save someone from death—and that exercise of clementia is 
recognized by the award of the corona ciuica. Seneca celebrates this in his 
peroration to De Clementia Book 1, identifying the ruler's practice of clem- 
entia with his felicitas (1. 26. 5): “Real happiness consists of giving safety to 
many people, of calling them back to life from the point of death and of 
earning the civic crown through one's clemency. No decoration is more fitting 
or fine for the eminence of an emperor than the crown which is given for 
saving fellow-citizens’ lives... This is power on a divine level—to save lives in 
droves and for the whole community. 

For two specific illustrations of this, we can turn to Ovid and the imperial 
drama Octauia, occasionally attributed to Seneca (see Introduction 10. 2). First, 
at Tristia 3. 1. 47—52, Ovid asks to be added to the citizens whom Augustus has 
saved (although of course it was Augustus who had exiled him in the first place) 
by explicit reference to the corona ciuica and its inscription ob ciues seruatos: 


causa superpositae scripto est testata coronae: 
seruatos ciuis indicat huius ope. 

adice seruatis unum, pater optime, ciuem, 
qui procul extremo pulsus in orbe latet, 

in quo poenarum, quas se meruisse fatetur, 
non facinus causam, sed suus error habet. 


Second, in the debate between Seneca and Nero in Octauia (440—4), Seneca 
urges Nero to show clementia in response to Nero's summary command that 
Rubellius Plautus and Cornelius Sulla be executed. When Nero indicates that 
he regard them as enemies not relatives, Seneca suggests that they be regarded 
as citizens first and foremost: 


SEN. nihil in propinquos temere constitui decet. 
NER. iusto esse facile est cui uacat pectus metu. 


134 See Béranger 275-6. For the corona ciuica on Neronian coinage see App. 3 figs. 6, 9. 
1? See Adam 124-7. 
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SEN. magnum timoris remedium clementia est. 
NER. extinguere hostem maxima est uirtus ducis. 
SEN. seruare ciues maior est patriae patri. 


The phrase seruare ciues evokes the corona ciuica and makes the connection 
with clementia explicit. 

In the finale to De Clementia Book 1, the issue is of course larger than the 
preservation of named individuals. Seneca is imagining a more generalized 
phenomenon that acknowledges the absolute power of the ruler (diuina 
potentia) and that contrasts with the tyrant's power to slaughter indiscrim- 
inately (multos...occidere et indiscretos). In his construction of a vertical 
hierarchy for the ruler, the good ruler displays and earns his elevation by — 
the exercise of clementia, and that exercise of clementia is acknowledged by the 
corona ciuica. The corona ciuica is, then, a recognition of the absolute power of 
the princeps, alongside his not being subject to the law, which can manifest 
itself as his elevation above the law or his personification of the law (see 5. 4). 
The ability to punish and protect are his alone. 

This concept of absolute power did not arrive brand-new with the estab- 
lishment of the Principate; it was already entrenched in Roman society in 
private life, in the role of the paterfamilias, whose authority over all members 
of his household, even his adult sons, was totally autocratic.'°° The Principate 
merely sees this concept extended from private life into the public sphere; it 
constructs the princeps as the ultimate father, the Pater Patriae.” This explains 
the association between the corona ciuica and title Pater Patriae sometimes 
found on coinage of the early empire (see 1. 26. 5 n.; for Neronian examples 
see fig. 9). Similarly, it is no accident that Ovid in the passage quoted above 
addresses Augustus as pater optime ( Tr. 3. 1. 49). The strong strand of imagery 
of fatherhood in De Clementia (discussed below 7. 3) coheres closely with the 
ideas that the emperor's word was law and that the entire community was 
dependent upon his choice to preserve rather than destroy his citizens. "^" 


156 On the absolute power of the paterfamilias see e.g. J. A. Crook, ‘Patria Potestas, CQ? 17 
(1967), 113-22 (mainly concerning property), Roller 237; according to Wirszubski 152 a 
paterfamilias could change a penalty prescribed by law. 

137 Stevenson, ‘The Ideal Benefactor’ argues that it is important for those subjected to 
minimize their awareness of their subjection to one who has risen from among their own 
ranks and that this minimization can be achieved by idealizing the relationship as that between 
father and children. 

'°8 According to Stevenson, op. cit. the tyrant/ideal ruler antithesis so central to Graeco- 
Roman political thought threw the emphasis on the character of the ruler in terms of self- 
restraint. He identifies four sources of a ruler's elevation (423): force, divine right, right of law, 
and moral superiority of the individual. There is much here of relevance to Seneca's emphasis on 
Nero’s character in De Clementia. | 
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6. DE CLEMENTIA: SCOPE, STRUCTURE, ARGUMENT 


6. 1. Scope 


As we have it, De Clementia is incomplete, with the text breaking off in Book 
2. But Seneca announces a threefold programme at 1. 3. 1, and although the 
text Is corrupt there, it seems very likely that it was planned as a treatise in 
three books, as a counterpart to the earlier De Ira, the most substantial of 
Seneca's Dialogi, which occupies three books (discussed at 9. 2 below). We 
cannot tell if the treatise was abandoned by Seneca, perhaps because of 
changing circumstances, or if the text is incomplete because of damage during 
transmission. The brief passage by Hildebert of Le Mans, written around 
1100, which has been said to paraphrase part of the missing material, seems 
too Christian in its flavour to be authentically Senecan.'°? 

Faider 51-3 discusses the possible analogy with the structure of De Ira. He 
suggests that the programmatic statements in De Ira 1. 5. 1, 2. 18. 1, and 3. 5.2 
match the general shape of that treatise, which in Book 1 offers an overview of 
the phenomenon of anger in human beings, in Book 2 moves to deal with 
ways of preventing anger, and in Book 3 proposes ways of curing anger. He 
points out the substantial resemblances between the programmatic passages 
in De Ira and that in De Clementia (see 1. 3. 1 n.), but he also correctly 
Observes that Seneca does not marshal his ideas rigorously—and suggests that 
he may have been no more precise in De Clementia. 

Two scholars have taken radically different views. Préchac in his edition 
(pp. Ixxvi-c) thought that transmission shuffled the different sections, that 
the De Clementia only ever consisted of a single book, and that the content 
of Book 2 should be inserted between 1. 3. 1 and 1. 3. 2, while Vallette thought 
that the second Book was a variant—and incomplete—version of the first.!^? 
In more detail, Préchac made Seneca's threefold division consist of, first, Book 
1. 1. 1-1. 3. 1 + Book 2. 1-2; second, of Book 2. 3-7; and third, of Book 1. 3. 
2-26. Vallette follows Erasmus (Adn. ad l. II) who says: ‘secundus hic liber 
non uidetur esse pars operis superioris, sed initium alterius' and notes the 
difference of tone between the two books (vivant, brillament écrit ...enthou- 
siasme as opposed to ‘terne, dogmatique, ... parfois embarrassé’) and finds 
specific points of self-contradiction, mainly to do with terms like seueritas and 
misericordia and ignoscere and uenia. He observes that in Book 1 Seneca hardly 
presents himself as a philosopher, while in Book 2 he explicitly takes that role 


15? The text with a translation can be found in Appendix 1; Reynolds's scepticism (363 n. 3) 
is well founded. 
169 Vallette, ‘Le De clementia de Sénèque’. 
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(2. 5. 2); that Book 1 concerns the contrast between rex and tyrant, while Book 
2 between the sapiens (2. 5. 2, 5. 4,5. 5,6. 3,6. 4, 7. 1, 7. 2, 7. 4) and the imperiti 
(2. 4. 1, 2. 5. 2). He notes that the prologue to Book 2 makes no reference to a 
preceding book, which he sees as unusual, and he points to overlaps in the two 
preambles (1. 1. 1 ~ 2. 2.2; 1. 1.6 ~ 2. 2.2; 1.3. 5-1. 4. 1 ~ 2. 2. I) to argue they 
are doublets: ‘Mais pourquoi pas une double rédaction du méme ouvrage? 
(695). He offers a reconstruction of Seneca's compositional process: that he 
started De Clementia, as the counterpart to De Ira (695), with definitions (as 
De Ira starts by distinguishing ira from iracundia, 1. 5. 1) but soon realized that 
that was a ‘fausse route’ (696), so he started over again, keeping his false start 
for its material, but never finishing the project. In other words, Vallette thinks 
that Book 1 was published, complete, on its own, and that an editor attached 
Book 2 after Seneca's death. 

Neither view is tenable.!9! Préchac seeks a closer correspondence between 
the programmatic statements and the treatise as a whole than is necessary or 
likely, while Vallette attaches too much importance to the differences between 
Books 1 and 2. Mercifully, Chaumartin's 2005 replacement Budé edition 
restores sanity, in this matter at any rate. In his emphatic rejection of 
Préchac's view, Faider 53—5 cites with approval Albertini's view of Book 1 as 
essentially a eulogy of clementia and of its instantiation in Nero.!^ If Book 2 is 
so much more businesslike, after its initial eulogy of Nero, that is because 
Seneca shifts gear and lets his Stoic voice emerge at this point; where the focus 
of Book 1 is on the ruler, good or bad, that of Book 2 is on the Stoic sapiens. 
One might add that Book 2 is in a way the equivalent of Book 1 of De Ira, 
starting with definitions, because De Clementia is addressed to the emperor 
while De Ira is not and therefore De Clementia has to prepare the ground 
much more carefully. As Faider says (55), with regard to Nero, Seneca is more 
preoccupied ‘de séduire que de convaincre: 

How would Seneca have continued? Presumably he would first have devel- 
oped his negative and positive definitions to his full satisfaction, deploying 
the means of persuasion available to him both from Stoicism and from 
rhetoric, including imagery and analogy and exempla, as discussed below in 
7. 1, 7. 2, 7. 8, and 7. 4. Given the virtual conflation of ruler and sapiens in 
. Book 2, he might have provided illustrations of the Stoic path towards 
clementia through deliberation and the use of reason as well as practice in 
specific social situations. He might have expanded on the suitability of a 


161 Thus, too, Favez, who has a judicious overview of this entire matter (128-9) and who 
details (143) some of the most striking differences between Books 1 and 2: there is no need 
to suppose anything other than that not all the work has been transmitted. 

62 Albertini, Composition. 

16 Likewise Cooper-Procopé 131 n. 8 suggest that Seneca would have concerned hiinsele 

with moral training, specifically with advocating habits of leniency. 
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philosopher to act as adviser to a ruler (2. 4. 2-3), offering past instances as 
evidence and perhaps further refining his own, rather pragmatic, brand of 
Stoicism.'^^ Then he would have provided a host of examples aimed at 
encouraging the establishment of clementia in the mind of the ruler. For 
example, he might have reused from De Ira 2. 23. 4 the wonderful story of : 
Julius Caesar burning letters addressed to Pompey that could have incrimin- 
ated people. He also might have fulfilled the promise made at 1. 12. 3 
to discuss Sulla in more detail (see my n.). Throughout, he would have 
proceeded in his usual associative manner and would have reformulated 
earlier material to deliver the maximum impact on his audience.'^? 

The date and circumstances of initial publication are just as difficult to 
ascertain. It is certainly possible that Book 1 was circulated by Seneca; it is also 
possible that none of the work was published by Seneca during his lifetime. 
Rudich 50 suggests that Seneca’s circle might have ‘rescued’ it after Nero's 
death and published it 'to demonstrate its author's admirable intentions' as 
a way of confronting 'the charge of collaborationism with tyrannical govern- 
ment' as articulated at, e.g. Dio. 61. 10. 2. There is no way to advance beyond 
speculation. 


6. 2. Structure and argument 


I herelay out my own analysis of the structure and argument of De Clementia, 
which demonstrates how Seneca reprises and recurs to certain themes repeat- 
edly and how he has a general direction from which he feels free to deviate in 
his characteristic associative manner.!9? 


'©4 See Murray ‘Philosophy and Monarchy’, 25-6, whose view of the efficacy of philosophic 
advisers I share: 'for six hundred years philosophy helped to keep government out of the hands 
of priests and doctrinaire politicians... In the Hellenistic world the philosopher performed the 
same function as the witch doctor, the priest, or the prophet in other societies... He was the 
conscience of the kingdom, a check on arbitrary use of power, and a protagonist of proper 
standards’ (27). Rawson prefers not to go so far; she draws a contrast between the role of 
advisers in the Greek and Roman worlds, within the Roman context further distinguishing 
Greek philosophers from Romans who were 'technically amateurs' and observing that unlike 
Greek sources our Latin sources do not make the move of equating ‘philosophic gentleman’ with 
‘philosophic political adviser’ (E. Rawson, ‘Roman Rulers and the Philosophic Adviser, 233-57, 
quotations from 256). 

165 Thus too Cooper-Procopé 127. 

166 The most valuable and thought-provoking study of the structure of the work is Mortureux’. 
He not only discovers in Book 1 a pattern (he calls it “un bilan, ‘a summing-up’) whereby the second 
half of the book inverts the topics of the first half, not as repetition but as a complementary 
development (65), but also provides a chart (68—9) which shows a close correspondence between 
the number of words in corresponding sections. While I am not convinced by this degree of 
precision, I applaud the attempt to take Seneca's prose artistry this seriously. 
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l. 1. 


1:9. 


. . . . 


1-1.2:2 


. 8. 6-7 


1-1. 11. 3 


Introduction 


The project announced: the topic of clementia is 
closely linked with praise of Nero; this amounts to 
a captatio beneuolentiae 


Seneca as a reflection of Nero's clementia 
Nero's speech of self-congratulation 

Nero surpasses earlier emperors 

The joy of the people at Nero, especially his 
clementia 

The value of clementia 

Its proper use 

Seneca's programme is laid out in a threefold 
diuisio 


The value of clementia in itself and especially for 
the ruler: clementia is the political glue of the state, 
which is an organic entity 


The value of clementia to humans... 

... and especially to rulers: the mutual depend- 
ency of ruler and people; Seneca introduces the 
mind :: body analogy 

Recapitulation of 1. 3. 2-3 

The special value of clementia among the vir- 
tues and in the palace 

Greatness of spirit and rank (corresponding to 
his mention of the virtues and the palace) pre- 
scribe clementia and rule out ira, on the divine 
model (this lays down a marker which is taken 
up in 1. 7. 1-3) 

The value of clementia to the whole population, 
individually and collectively 

The ruler resembles the gods (a development of 
1:920) us 

... and he is different from private individuals 
where vengeance is concerned: 

there is a contrast between the freedom of the 
lowly and the restrictiveness of ruling because 
of the ruler's conspicuousness... 

...and there should be a further difference 
between private individuals and rulers in avoid- 
ing vendettas and enhancing security (securitas) 


Comparison with Augustus, initially as a model 
for clementia but ultimately a contrast with Nero 
in respect of their ages and innocentia 
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1. 9. 1-12 
1. 10. 1-4 
l. 11. 1-3 
. 11. 4-1. 13. 5 
l. 11. 4-1. 12. 3 
l. 12. 3-1. 13. 3 
1. 13. 4—5 
. 14. 1-1. 16. 1 
1. 14. 1-3 
l. 15. 1-2 
1. 15. 3-1. 16. 1 
. 16. 2-1. 19. 9 
1. 16. 2-3 
1. 16. 4—1. 17. 1 


Cinna's conspiracy against Augustus (which 

will be reprised in the Tarius story at 1. 15. 

3-1. 16. 1) 

The good consequences of Augustus' behav- 

iour: security, popularity, respect, praise—he 

is regarded as a god (this picks up 1. 5. 7 and 

1. 7. 2 and anticipates the next main section on 

the benefits to the ruler) 

Returning to his starting-point at 1. 9. 1, Seneca 

draws a contrast between Augustus' cruelty in 

his youth and Nero's youth 
Seneca asserts the security a good ruler achieves 
through exercising clementia (a reprise of 1. 8. 6 
securitas), using the good ruler/bad ruler contrast; 
clementia as being good for ruler is the counterpart 
to clementia as good for the state (1. 3. 2-1. 8. 7) 

Clementia prolongs rule and makes the differ- 

ence between the good king and the tyrant; 

the difference between good and bad rulers’ 

attitudes to executions, with Dionysius as 

the positive example and Sulla the negative 

example 

The tyrant inspires fear and resentment... 

... whereas the good king inspires love 
The ruler :: father analogy; the apparently strong 
break here is perhaps softened by the slide from 
beneficium to officium, concepts deeply connected 
in Roman thought 

The ideal ruler acts like a good father—hence 

the title Pater Patriae 

Contrasting examples of fathers discipline 

(Tricho and Tarius) 

Development of the Tarius story as a compli- 

ment to Augustus (cf. 1. 9, Cinna's conspiracy) 
Exploration of various forms of authority (imper- 
ium) as models for the ruler; the section is fused 
closely with preceding topic by starting with the 
example of fathers 

Three human :: human cases: father, teacher, 

centurion 

Three human :: animal cases: horse-trainer, 

hunter, drover 


1.17. 1-1. 19. 4 


1. 19. 5-9 


. 20. 1-1. 24. 2 
1. 20. 1 


1. 20. 2-1. 21. 4 
l. 20. 2 


]. 22. 1-1. 24. 2 
2. 1 
2. 2-1. 24. 2 


. 25. 1-1, 26. 5 


Ns 
1.2 
1.2 


1. 25. 1-1. 26. 4 


1. 26. 5 
. 1-2. 2 


. 3. 1-2. 7. 5 


2. 3. 1-2 


Introduction 


Three extended cases: doctor (1. 17. 1—3), slave- 
owner (1. 18. 1—3 including Vedius Pollio), king 
bee (1. 19. 1—4) 
The lessons for the ruler, with hymnic close (1. 
19. 7-9, with echoes of Nero's speech 1. 1. 2-4) 
Why the ruler punishes 
Programmatic statement: to avenge himself or 
to avenge others 
Avenging himself 
The difference between justice and clementia 
(this looks forward to the definitions in 
Book 2) 
The glories of self-restraint in the powerful 
The purposes of retribution: solacium (past) 
or securitas (future) 
Since the ruler needs neither, he does not 
need to exact retribution 
Avenging others 
For reform or deterrence or security 
The value of lighter punishments 
Peroration to Book 1: an indictment of cruelty 
and savagery; since crudelitas is the antithesis of 
clementia, this anticipates the section on defini- 
tions in Book 2, esp 2. 4. 1-3 
The inhumanity of cruelty, with the extended 
example of Alexander, which makes an anti- 
thetical bookend with the idealized picture of 
Nero at the start of Book 1; Sulla and Caligula 
are probably implied here; the tyrant is depicted 
as a beast; the negative consequences of cruelty 
Climax: praise of the happiness of the good 
ruler through the award of the corona civica 
for his clementia which renders him godlike 
Flattery of Nero, through praise of his reluctance 
to execute the brigands — captatio beneuolentiae 
(S's disavowal of flattery 2. 2. 2) 
Defining clementia (fulfilling programme an- 
nounced at 1. 3. 1) 
Preliminary attempts at defining clementia: no 
single or simple answer; objections anticipated 
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2. 4. 1-3 The opposite of clementia is not seueritas but 
crudelitas 
2. 4. 4—2. 6.4 Definition of misericordia, distinguishing it 


from clementia; includes defence of Stoic sect 
(2. 5. 2-3); refocus upon idea of (Stoic) sapiens 
(2. 5. 4) immune from misericordia 


2. 7. 1-3 Interrogation of concepts of pardon (ignoscere 
+ uenia) to distinguish pardon from clementia 
2. 7. 4—5 Analogy with the farmer 


7. SENECA AS COMMUNICATOR AND TEACHER 


; 167 
7.1. Seneca as communicator 


Tacitus remarks on the refined style of Seneca’s oratory, attributing to him ‘an 
attractive talent and one well adapted to contemporary ears’ (ingenium 
amoenum et temporis eius auribus accommodatum, Ann. 13. 3), a judgement 
that detracts as it bestows praise. Antiquity also supplies two explicitly 
negative opinions of Seneca’s stylistic characteristics, one from his contem- 
porary, the emperor Caligula, and the other from the professor of rhetoric 
Quintilian, writing about thirty years after Seneca’s death, when he was still 
in vogue. (Plenty since antiquity have also disliked his style.) According to 
Suetonius, Caligula criticized Seneca's writing at a time when he was highly - 
popular as ‘mere exhibition pieces’ (commissiones meras) and ‘sand without 
lime’ (harenam... sine calce), meaning that his compositions were trivial and 
theatrical and that there was nothing binding them together (Gai. 53. 2). 
Quintilian makes very clear his negative view of Seneca’s stylistic character- 
istics and of their pernicious effect on the younger readers who were his fans 
in the extended discussion he devotes to Seneca’s writings at IO 10. 1. 125-31 
(noted above, 1. 2). Even as he praises Seneca for his ‘ready and prolific 
talent, diligent study, and deep learning’ (ingenium facile et copiosum, plur- 
imum studii, multa rerum cognitio, 10. 1. 128) and for his brilliant epigrams 
(clarae...sententiae)!* and moral value, he describes the majority of his 
output as ‘decadent’ (corrupta) and “dangerous because of the seductiveness 
of the vices with which it abounds’ (perniciosissima quod abundant dulcibus 


167 This is the section usually called ‘X’s prose style’ in commentaries, a title inadequate in its 
privileging of the aesthetic over the potential socio-politico-philosophical contexts. 
168 A sententia is a pithy and memorable formulation of a point in the argument. 
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uitiis, 10. 1. 129). He goes on (10. 1. 130): ‘if he had not had a longing for the 
perverse (praua), if he had not been so fond of all his own thoughts, if he had 
not broken up his weighty ideas in his tiny little epigrams (minutissimis 
sententiis), he would have won the general approval of the learned rather 
than the enthusiasm of boys’ Setting aside Caligula’s and Quintilian’s hostility 
towards Seneca, there are actually some insights here into Seneca's character- 
istic strengths and weaknesses. 

Quintilian identifies two contrasting features of Seneca's exposition—the 
tendency to pursue a point beyond its pertinence to the main argument and 
the punctuation of the main argument by striking phrases. In both respects 
Seneca in his prose works deviates from the conventional prescriptions 
established in Roman rhetorical training and from the dry and systematic 
presentation characteristic of the technical philosophical texts of the Greek 
philosophical schools. His deviation from those models gives him a flexibility 
and a liveliness which is designed to capture and retain his audience's atten- 
tion through the stimulation provided by frequent intriguing shifts in direc- 
tion and tone. Instead of providing a predictable exposition of his argument 
he often follows a thought as far as it takes him and then returns suddenly to 
his main thrust. We might characterize this style as diatribal, or even dialogic, 
evoking the engaging sermon model of popular philosophy attributed to the 
Cynic philosophers in particular and taken over by Christian proselytizers 
such as Paul.'?? Seneca typically shifts between complex classical sentences 
with elaborate grammatical subordination and brief sentences that are 
direct or so pithy that they make the reader pause. He regularly uses the 
second person address to draw in his audience and includes many conversa- 
tional markers. He incorporates personification, direct speech, snippets 
of dialogue, quotations from poetry and philosophy, along with sections 
of narrative, all designed to engage his audience through sheer variety. 
His use of imagery is extensive. Within his sentences he deploys the full 
range of stylistic techniques available—including anaphora and asyndeton, 
repetition and chiasmus, polyptoton and wordplay, juxtaposition and para- 
dox, rhythmic patterning— to attract and delight his audience.’’° 


pe a issue of the existence ofa specific genre of ‘diatribe’ is vexed: see J. L. Mole’s judicious entry 
in OCD. 

170 For full discussions of aspects of Seneca's style see W. C. Summers’s edition, Select Letters 
of Seneca (London, 1910), pp. xv-xcv; Bourgery; R. Coleman, ‘The Artful Moralist: A Study of 
Seneca’s Epistolary Style, CQ’ 24 (1974), 276-89; J. R. G. Wright, ‘Form and Content in the 
Moral Essays’, in C. D. N. Costa (ed.), Seneca (London, 1974), 39-69; D. A. Russell, ‘Letters to 
Lucilius, ibid. 70-95; P. Grimal, Seneca: Macht und Ohnmacht des Geistes (Darmstadt, 1978); 
Setaioli 9—95; A. Traina, Lo stile ‘drammatico’ del filosofo Seneca (4th edn., Bologna, 1987); 
Hijmans, ‘Stylistic Splendor’, 1—37; for an excellent brief overview see Williams 25-32. Deserving 
particular mention is B. L. Hijmans, Inlaboratus et Facilis: Aspects of Structure in Some Letters of 
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Most of these characteristics hold good for De Clementia, although the fact 
that the work is addressed to Nero determines that it is lexically more formal 
and at a higher level than the conversational style of the other essays. There is 
at times an oratorical quality to the flow of the essay as he constructs lengthy 
sequences of indirect questions or subordinate clauses. But these he punctu- 
ates with short, direct sentences, thus stimulating interest through unpredict- 
ability. And even here in De Clementia, he uses direct speech and the second 
person address several times.!"' He has Nero speak at 1. 1. 2-4, 1. 5. 4, 1. 8. 1 
and he reports Nero's words at 2. 1. 2; he reports the conversation between 
Augustus and Livia at 1. 9. 4-11 and he imagines Augustus' words at 1. 15. 3; 
he quotes Sulla's words at 1. 12. 3; and he produces an imaginary opponent 
at 1. 15. 5 (dicet aliquis) and at 2. 4. 1 and 2. 7. 1. His use of the second 
person address is similar: usually the addressee is obviously Nero (e.g. 1. 5. 1, 
1.8. 1-5, 1. 9. 1, 1. 11. 2, 1. 19. 9, 2. 1-2), but sometimes it is less specific (e.g. 
1.3. 1, 1. 10. 4, 1. 16. 4, 1. 21. 4, 2. 6. 4, 2. 7. 3) and at 1. 25. 1 te is Alexander. 
He includes quotations from poetry at 1. 4. 1 (Virgil) and 1. 12. 4, 2. 2. 2 (the 
same quotation from Accius). His use of imagery (discussed in 7. 3 below) 
is honed to reinforce his messages—both his direct message to Nero and his 
indirect message to the rest of his audience. His deployment of striking 
linguistic features such as asyndeton, repetition, wordplay, and paradox, is 
noted in the commentary. In short, Seneca's communicative arsenal is as well- 
stocked as ever, even though his target is in a completely different category 
from those of his other moral and philosophical works. This difference is 
an issue which impacts most of all Seneca's didactic purpose. 


7. 2. Seneca as teacher!" 


Though it shares many stylistic features with the rest of the prose works, De 
Clementia differs significantly from Seneca's other treatments of socio-ethical 
themes because of his addressee. To be an effective teacher here, Seneca 
cannot be seen to instruct Nero in the same way that he instructs his brother 


Seneca (Mnemosyne Suppl. 38; Leiden, 1976), a level-headed study of prose rhythm in seven of 
the letters, including a study of clauses (83-105) in which isocola, tricola, tetracola, symmetries, 
and contrasts are identified and a study of clausulae (106—30), esp. 116-17 on Seneca's 
deployment of particular clausulae in conjunction with his main points. 


17! Hijmans, ‘Stylistic Splendor’, 14 makes the telling observation: ‘If we note a similarity in 
the rhythms of Claudius' speech in Polyb. and of the first few pages of De clementia, an ancient 
reader may well have known these rhythms to be appropriate for speeches. 

'72 [n this section, I am indebted to Sarah Janda, a Stanford graduate student, whose term 
paper “Gentle Corrections, on Seneca's didactic programme in De Clementia (fall 2006), gave me 
many new insights. 
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Novatus in De Ira or his friend Serenus in De Constantia Sapientis or the 
(somewhat) younger Lucilius!" in the Epistulae Morales. We are a long way 
from the opening words of De Ira, where Seneca refers to his brother's request 
for help: “You have demanded, Novatus, that I write on how anger can 
be alleviated’ (exegisti a me, Nouate, ut scriberem quemadmodum posset ira 
leniri...). Instead, to get a hearing for his protreptic, his didacticism has to be 
more oblique and more subtle. Instruction operates through praise, in an 
attempt to mould Nero's behaviour to an ideal. This strategy was hardly 
unfamiliar in antiquity. Isocrates explains the purpose of his protreptic to 
Nicocles along these lines at To Nicocles 6—8. Pliny at Ep. 3. 18. 2 describes the 
rationale for publishing his Panegyricus in praise of Trajan as encouragement 
of Trajan and of his successors too: primum ut imperatori nostro uirtutes suae 
ueris laudibus commendarentur, deinde ut futuri principes non quasi a magistro 
sed tamen sub exemplo praemonerentur, qua potissimum uia possent ad eandem 
gloriam niti, seeing this as a way to avoid criticism. Similarly, Tacitus analyses 
the Senate’s deployment of praise to affect Nero's policies at Ann. 13. 11 like 
this: magnis patrum laudibus ut iuuenilis animus leuium quoque rerum gloria 
sublatus maiores continuaret. ^ In De Clementia the process involves Seneca 
providing an image for Nero to contemplate—and (in the nice idea of Stacey 
37—45) to impersonate. 

Accordingly, Seneca starts by praising Nero for his already proven instincts 
towards clementia and he limits his didactic role to ensuring that these 
instincts are consolidated and to explaining, both literally and metaphorically, 
the reasons for doing so.!” He does not state this explicitly until early in 
Book 2, where he expresses his 'desire that you should be as familiar as 
possible with your own fine actions and words, so that what you now do by 
natural inclination (natura et impetus) may become considered judgement 
(iudicium) (2. 2. 2). Initially, though, instead of acting as Neros tutor, the 
role Seneca assigns himself is simply to act as a mirror (speculum, 1. 1. 1). 9 


173 On Lucilius see Griffin? 91 and n. 4. 

'74 Tacitus implies that this strategy is successful since he immediately cites the case of Nero's 
clementia (which he calls lenitas) towards Plautius Lateranus, whom he restored to the Senate, 
and then records that Nero pledged himself to a policy of clementia in a series of speeches 
composed by Seneca: clementiam suam obstringens crebris orationibus quas Seneca testificando 
quam honesta praeciperet uel iactandi ingenii uoce principis uulgabat. 

175 Pliny follows Seneca’s strategy closely in his Panegyricus addressed to Trajan. At Ep. 3. 18. 
3 he articulates his self-justification for publishing the speech as follows: "To advise an emperor 
on his role (praecipere qualis esse debeat princeps) is fine (pulchrum) but onerous (onerosum) and 
virtually arrogant (prope superbum), but to praise an excellent emperor (optimum principem) 
and thereby to display to posterity a sort of beacon (e specula lumen) for them to follow is 
equally effective without being presumptuous' (idem utilitatis habet, arrogantiae nihil). 

176 Of course, this is not really a simple process; the complexities are explored in the 
commentary. 
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The spotlight is emphatically upon Nero at the start of both books of De 
Clementia, in Book 1 through the lengthy speech of self-congratulation 
that Seneca puts into Nero's mouth (1. 1. 2-4) and in Book 2 through the 
anecdote about Nero's reluctance to sign the execution order on two brigands 
(2. 1. 1—3). It is as if Nero were Seneca's Muse, his inspiration, for the project 
of writing about clementia. 

The necessary obliqueness of this didactic method poses Seneca some 
difficulties. If he starts by saying that Nero already knows how to behave, 
why should Nero then need any instruction? The solution lies in the nature of 
the speech he inserts into Nero's mouth at the start: Seneca has Nero make 
sweeping claims that he can then gently modify. Nero's speech is entirely about 
himself (egone...ego...in mea manu... meo ore... ex nostro responso... nisi 
uolente propitioque me... ad nutum meum... mea iuris dictio and so on) and 
about his god-given, absolute power (ex omnibus mortalibus...deorum 
uice). The claims that Nero makes—that he is the world's sole arbiter of life 
and death (ego uitae necisque gentibus arbiter)" and so on—could seem 
chilling, even though he goes on to assert that he keeps 'sternness (seueritas) 
concealed but clemency (clementia) ready on standby' and that he exercises 
self-control for a wide variety of reasons (1. 1. 4). This opening sets the stage 
for Seneca's response—and the fact that he is ready and able to respond 
underlines the power of Seneca's own voice. 

Seneca's response to Nero's vision of his elevation above everyone else is to 
emphasize the interdependence of ruler and ruled, which he does in part by 
introducing the recurrent strand of organic imagery (discussed below, 7. 3). 
This is a clever response to Nero's expression of his exercise of power in terms 
relating to his person-his hand, mouth, words, nod. In other words, Seneca 
concedes that Nero's power is absolute but insists that that fact makes 
clementia not only possible but necessary. So, for example, where Nero claims, 
perhaps almost flippantly, that if he finds no other reason to show pity, he has 
shown mercy to himself ( mihi peperci, 1. 1. 4), Seneca soon explains the logic 
of this: ‘you are showing mercy to yourself when you seem to be showing it to 
someone else' (tibi enim parcis cum uideris alteri parcere, 1. 5. 1). Seneca also 
gently reminds Nero that the world does not actually belong to him but has 
come into his ‘protection and trust’ (in fidem tutelamque tuam, 1. 1. 5) and at 
1. 1. 9 he modifies Nero's assertion that he has clementia ‘ready on standby’ (in 
procinctu, 1. 1. 4) by asking that it be actually in sight (in conspectu). This 
method seems to be analogous to a technique he deploys elsewhere—of 
establishing the addressee's world-view and then gently expanding that 


177 Nero's words match the chorus’ description of absolute power at Thyestes 607-8: uos 
quibus rector maris atque terrae | ius dedit magnum necis atque uitae; see further my n. on 1. 1. 2. 
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world-view so that it becomes more enlightened.’’® But with the princeps as 
his addressee, Seneca has to take extra care that the didacticism is indirect. 

But Seneca is writing not only for Nero. At the same time, he wants to 
display his didactic efficacy to another audience too—that consisting of the 
members of the Roman elite, who are observing carefully his efforts to instil in 
the young princeps a proper sense of restraint and respect towards the Senate. 
It is Seneca's stroke of genius to ventriloquize Nero at the very start of the 
essay. Not only is this flattering to Nero—clearly Seneca’s flattery of Nero is a 
tactic of persuasion—but it creates the impression for the rest of Seneca's 
audience that they are spectators to a tutorial in clemency, a tutorial they are 
presumably intended to find reassuring.! ^? This point about Seneca's multiple 
audiences cannot be emphasized enough. Insightful discussions of the mul- 
tiple audiences and multiple messages of De Clementia include that of Griffin? 
137-41—Seneca combines ‘praise and admonishment’ for Nero and 'reassur- 
ance’ with ‘admonition’ for ‘the public'—and, above all, Leach 216-27, which 
is essential reading. Leach examines the rhetorical dimensions of the treatise 
(which, she says (217), “have gone more or less unobserved’) to make a 
powerful argument that ‘the primary political message’ is ‘the doctrine of 
royal absolutism' (224). She finds telling the number of occasions that Seneca 
introduces the image of ‘the wrathful prince’ (223) and she observes that ‘the 
dichotomous metaphor of soul and body' (which I shall examine below, 7. 3) 
‘defines no role for the senatorial reader other than as a recipient of Nero's 
clemency’ (226).199 

What is more, this tutorial seems designed to demonstrate the practical 
value of Stoic philosophy, adapting the examples of Greek philosophers 
advising rulers (Plato and Dionysius of Sicily, the Stoic Persaeus at the 
court of the Macedonian king Antigonus Gonatas, Aristotle and Alexander, 
Panaetius and Scipio, Philodemus and Piso) to the Roman context.!?! Seneca 
addresses this explicitly at 2. 5. 2: ‘I realize that among the ill-informed the 
Stoic school has a negative reputation for being excessively harsh and least 


178 See Williams 28 for this technique in De Otio. Dingel, ‘Misericordia Neronis’ suggests that 
the conflation of pity and clemency in Book 1 of De Clementia represents Nero's understanding 
of the terms. 

179 Fora different view of Seneca’s flattery see P. Vallette ‘Le De Clementia de Sénèque’, 698-9, 
who thinks that it betrays his anxiety. 

180 The same point is made by Griffin! 141: Seneca's metaphysical description of the 
Principate 'refuted the partnership with the Senate' urged in Nero's opening speech to the 
Senate; and Roller 239: ‘all of Seneca’s paradigms implicitly or explicitly concede the aristoc- 
racy's disempowerment in relation to the emperor’. Cf. also Rudich 45, 54, who emphasizes 
Seneca's equestrian rather than senatorial allegiance. 

181 For Cicero's difficulties in tackling such a task of persuasion or advice directed towards 
Caesar see Att. 12. 40. 2, 13. 28. 2. 
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likely to give good advice to emperors and kings. The justification of his own 
approach to the rest of the elite is one of the aims of De Clementia, as it is of 
the ‘frequent speeches... pledging clemency’ which he composed for Nero at 
this time, 'to testify to the honourableness of his precepts (or for vaunting his 
talent), as Tacitus slyly tells us (Ann. 13. 11). In other words, Seneca hints at 
Nero’s capricious nature to validate the influence that he, as Stoic counsellor, 
can apply behind the scenes. 

Accordingly, without being a dry or technical treatise, Seneca's De Clementia 
exhibits the most efficacious elements of standard Stoic therapeutics.'®” The 
use of vivid, concrete and, if possible, personalized details and examples was 
central to Stoic teaching. This is manifested in Seneca in a kind of undulation 
between general reflection and specific context.'*’ So, in De Clementia, while 
there is much abstract discussion of the nature and benefits of clemency, the 
most vivid and memorable parts of the work—Nero’s opening speech in 1. 1, 
Augustus' handling of Cinna in 1. 9, the hearing of Tarius in 1. 15-16, the 
analogy with the bees in 1. 19, the condemnation of Alexander in 1. 25—all fit 
with the Stoic predilection for incorporating specifics. Personification, analo- 
gies, imagery, historical narrative, and historical exempla were all didactic 
strategies that were, of course, shared by Roman oratory; Seneca's imagery 
and his far from straightforward use of the exemplum of Augustus will be 
discussed below (7. 3 and 7. 4). Here all we need note is that the apparent 
looseness for which Seneca is sometimes criticized is not carelessness but the 
implementation of principles of Stoic teaching. One might speculate that 
Seneca would have deployed these Stoic didactic principles still further in 
the continuation of De Clementia, perhaps by revisiting the therapy of anger 
explored in the second half of De Ira but with a specific focus on the experience 
of the ruler.!** 


7. 3. Imagery and analogy in De Clementia 


De Clementia, like Seneca's other prose writings and like other Latin texts 
which manifest Stoic ideas, above all, the satires of Persius, Seneca's contem- 
porary,'® is rich in imagery and analogy; even in the very first sentence 


132 For a full discussion of ‘Stoic Tonics’ see Nussbaum, 316-58. 


183 See ibid. 338-41. 

'84 For the therapy of anger in De Ira see ibid., esp. ch. 11 (402-38). 

185 Persius studied under the Stoic Annaeus Cornutus (OCD? ‘Annaeus Cornutus’ refutes the 
persisting view that he was a freedman of Seneca's family). See J. Martin, "Persius, Poet of the 
Stoics’, G&R 8 (1939), 172-82 for the strongest statement of Persius’ Stoicism; the best study of 
Persius’ imagery remains C. S. Dessen, The Satires of Persius (Urbana, 1968, now in a 2nd edn., 
London, 1996). 
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Seneca offers himself as ‘a kind of mirror’ (1. 1. 1).'8° The imagery makes a 
significant contribution to Seneca’s didactic efficacy." Two strands predom- 
inate—imagery that suggests an organic relationship between ruler and ruled 
and imagery that makes the ruler a father-figure to his people. At first sight, 
these strands may seem to be in tension, if not in contradiction, since the 
former implies assimilation and the latter differentiation. But their shared 
hierarchical view of the world means that they work towards the same end, 
providing a consistent message to all Seneca's possible audiences—Nero, the 
members of the elite, and the wider audience. Besides these two strands of 
imagery, there are a number of images that occur less frequently, relating to 
medicine, to farming, to the animal world, and to the natural world; many of 
these also construct a consistent picture and all make Seneca's message more 
graphic and more memorable. 

Seneca repeatedly represents ruler and ruled as a mutually interdependent 
organic whole.'** The image is introduced at 1. 3. 5 in terms of mind and body 
(animus; corpus) and reiterated, with variations on the precise words (spiritus 
uitalis, mens, caput; membra) throughout the essay (see 1. 3. 5 n.). The image 
serves several functions. It justifies the absolute power of one man over a huge 
mass of people, on the grounds that they would otherwise run amok and self- 
destruct without his control (1. 4. 1) or else collapse without his vital power 
(2. 2. 1); it justifies the people's efforts to protect him, however physically frail 
he is (1. 4. 1); it justifies the ruler's exercise of clemency, which benefits himself 
as much as the actual recipient (1. 5. 1) because their interests, even their 
survival, are necessarily identical (1. 4. 3, 1. 5. 1, 1. 13. 4).'®? Other images that 
complement this organic imagery include the picture of the masses as animals 
that need to submit to the yoke (iugum 1. 1. 1) and to the reins (1. 4. 2). 

Seneca's paternal imagery is concentrated in the centre of Book 1 and 
introduced as an analogy to the ideal emperor. This analogy is typical in 
idealizing representations of ancient rulers, as Stevenson shows, and sits in 
implicit contrast with alternative, negative, imagery, such as that of master and 


136 The ubiquity of imagery in Seneca's prose writings is the subject of Armisen-Marchetti's 
valuable study (see Abbreviations). Considering Seneca's imagery as much more than rhetorical 
decoration (ornatus), she catalogues and analyses his use of imagery and analogy in all his prose 
works. Roller has a very helpful discussion of the metaphors deployed in the early Principate 
(ch. 4, ‘Modeling the Emperor: The Master-Slave Relationship and its Alternatives, 213-87). On 
De Clementia see Stacey 30—72. 

187 See Leach, esp. 219 on the ‘forceful enargeia’ of Seneca's imagery. 

'88 See Stacey 46-8 and passim (see index) on imagery of ‘the body politic’ and Béranger 
218—52 on body imagery, esp. 231-2 on its importance in De Clementia: “La sympathie entre les 
deux parties est totale au point qu'il n'y a plus qu'un seul organisme: This was no invention by 
Seneca: see Griffin’ 144 n. 4. 

18? So ‘the reincorporation of the defeated’, to use Dowling’s felicitous expression (72), is one 
aim of clementia. 
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slave, as Roller argues in his discussion of ‘Modelling the Emperor’ in De 
Clementia and other texts of the early Principate.'?? The image usefully allows 
Seneca to move into the topic of the punishment of offences, a central topic for 
him. He says that the good father is careful in the punishment of his children's 
offences (1. 14. 1: see 1. 14 n.) and proceeds to deploy paternal imagery as one 
of several patterns of authority for the emperor's authority over his citizens: 
the instructor over his students and the tribune or centurion over his soldiers 
(1. 16. 2-3); the horse-breaker over his horses (1. 16. 4), the hunter over his 
hounds and the drover over his draught animals (1. 16. 5). Again, the masses 
are implicitly reduced to the status of beasts. Curiously, Seneca introduces a 
second image into the paternal imagery here when he says that a father would 
only reluctantly ‘cut away his own flesh and blood’ (1. 14. 3), apparently 
meaning 'disinherit' (1. 14. 1): this language of surgery, which describes the 
children as membra sua, makes the same kind of identification as the organic 
imagery discussed above. It is evident that this imagery functions as protreptic 
addressed to Nero and as reassurance addressed to everyone else (above 7. 2). 
The same applies to imagery of the doctor or surgeon, which resembles that 
of the benign father.'”’ This strand of imagery first appears at 1. 5. 1 where 
Seneca talks fleetingly about the need for restraining the blade when letting 
blood, but it is only at 1. 9. 6 that the image is properly introduced, when 
Livia urges Augustus to ‘do as the doctors do’, that is, when the usual remedies 
have no effect, to try the opposite. At 1. 17. 1-2 the image recurs in the 
context of dealing effectively with human stubbornness through the persistent 
display of gentleness, just as the good doctor continues to search for the right 
cure. At 1. 24. 1 Seneca suggests that a ruler will be judged for a high rate of 
punishment just as a doctor will for a high rate of mortality. Another related 
image is that of the good farmer, which Seneca is developing just as our text 
breaks off (2. 7. 4—5): the skilled farmer knows exactly how to treat different 
kinds of trees, just as the wise man (since by this stage Seneca more often 
mentions the sapiens than the ruler) will presumably devise different encour- 
agements towards proper behaviour for different kinds of personality. 


190 Stevenson, ‘The Ideal Benefactor’; Roller, ch. 4, esp. 233-47 on De Clementia. Stevenson 
in ‘The “Divinity” of Caesar and the title Parens Patriae, in T. Hillard, R. Kearsley, C. E. V. 
Nixon, and A. Nobbs (eds.), Ancient History in a Modern University: Proceedings in Honour of 
E. A. Judge (Grand Rapids, MI, 1997) 257—68, at 266—8 has astute comments on the different 
circumstances behind the award of the title to Cicero and to Caesar, in which Cicero's cruel and 
illegal executions are contrasted with Caesar's clementia. 

I?! For an extended example of the medical analogy see De Ira 1. 6. 2-4 and see 1. 2. 1 n. 
Seneca had much earlier described Claudius as the healer of the human race (Ad Polyb. 13. 1) in 
his attempt to win recall from exile. Cf. Pliny's representation of Augustus as healer (omnibus 
malis humanis illius potissimum principis semper mederetur maiestas, NH 25. 4) and Dio, who 
has Augustus style himself as surgeon at 56. 6. 
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Several of the images already discussed liken the masses of the people to 
animals; to the examples above we can add the desperation of the cornered 
wild animal (1. 12. 5)—a warning against excessive cruelty on the part of the 
ruler; the refractory pedigree horse, which is most easily controlled by a loose 
rein (1. 24. 2), another warning to the ruler to err on the side of gentleness; 
and the insignificance of the tiny insects that stain the hand that crushes them 
(1. 21. 4)—an image designed to deter the ruler from punishing insignificant 
individuals. In two passages, Seneca uses another tiny creature, the bee, to 
make important points about rulers. At 1. 4. 1, where the loss of the king bee 
destroys the hive, the image strengthens the strand of organic imagery; at 
1. 19. 2-3, Seneca derives a message for rulers from the supposed fact that 
king bees!?? have no sting, namely that rulers should show self-control, 
because the damage they can inflict is so enormous. 

Seneca also compares the bad ruler to a monstrous beast leaping from its 
lair (1. 3. 3) and says that the exercise of cruelty is a bestial madness (1. 25. 1) 
—both clearly deterrent images. When he compares the ruler’s anger to 
a thunderbolt (1. 8. 5), he is representing the fear inspired by a ruler's 
punishments as another warning. The good ruler, on the other hand, becomes 
superhuman in Seneca's imagery: like ‘a bright and friendly star’ (1. 3. 3), like 
the cloudless sky (1. 7. 2), like the sun (1. 8. 4). Several passages go further and 
suggest an analogy or assimilation between the good ruler and the gods: 
1.5. 7, 1. 7. 1-2, 1. 8. 3, 1. 19. 9, and 1. 26. 5: see 1. 5. 7 n. These, together 
with the declaration at 1. 10. 3 that ‘we believe that Augustus is a god—and 
not because we are under orders; are incentives to Nero to model his conduct 
on that of beneficent deities, like his ancestor (see below, 7. 4). Seneca does 
not insist on this assimilation, but he dóes create a powerful image early in the 
work when he imagines Nero declaring that he is 'ready today to account for 
all of humankind' if the gods require him to submit to audit and present his 
record books for inspection (1. 1. 4). This image of the ruler's responsibilities 
makes a close fit with the paternal imagery found at the centre of Book 1. But 
possibly the boldest and starkest imagery used by Seneca comes when he 
depicts absolute power as slavery, ‘a noble slavery’ (1. 8. 1). He does this to 
impress on Nero the responsibilities imposed by his conspicuousness (1. 8. 3): 
"This is the slavery experienced by the highest importance—to be unable to 
become less important. But this constraint you share with the gods. The fact is 
that they too are held fettered by heaven. It is no more possible for them to 
come down than it is safe for you to do so: you are nailed to your pinnacle. 
It is perhaps a stroke of genius to associate the emperor with the gods while 


192 For the Romans’ imperfect understanding of bees see my n. 
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imposing severe restraints on his freedoms.” Extraordinary power brings 
extraordinary responsibilities. 

The range of imagery deployed by Seneca in De Clementia is startling. Not 
only does it make the message more vivid by rendering it in concrete terms 
but it also reinforces the protreptic and deterrent purposes that run through- 
out the work. Nero is encouraged to take on paternalistic responsibility for 
the Roman people—perhaps at a time when he has just accepted the title of 
Pater Patriae (see above, 3. 1)—and to regard the interests of the state as his 

own through the organic imagery concentrated at the start of the work. 


7. 4. The exempla in De Clementia: the role of Augustus 


It is perhaps the deployment of exempla that provides the fullest convergence 
between Stoic therapeutics and Roman rhetorical practice. Exempla are stor- 
ies that package positive or negative role models in memorable form, so that 
the instructional message can be readily derived from them. They are central 
to Roman elite culture, which helps explain the existence of the compendium 
of exempla compiled by Valerius Maximus, writing during Seneca’s life- 
time.’?* Roman exemplary discourse has recently come under close scrutiny 
and its different elements distinguished; Roller, for example, identifies four 
principal components: an action of consequence for the Roman community 
at large, an audience, commemoration, and imitation/avoidance.'? As we 
will see, all these aspects are relevant to Seneca’s practice. 

Seneca, as a good Stoic and an even better Roman orator, uses dozens of 
exempla in his prose works; De Clementia is no exception. Besides the brief 
mentions of Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant (1. 12. 1), Tricho (1. 15. 1), Busiris 
and Procrustes (2. 4. 1) and Phalaris (2. 4. 3), Seneca dwells on the cruelty of 


193 Stacey 44—5 interprets Nero’s slavery as being subject to the rule of universal reason. Note 
that at Ep. 8. 7 Seneca depicts subservience to philosophy as true liberty (quoting Epicurus): 
philosophiae seruias oportet, ut tibi contingat uera libertas. Leofranc Holford-Strevens (personal 
communication) raises the possibility that ‘noble slavery’ was what Frederick the Great had in 
mind when he described the Prince in L'Antimachiavel as ‘le premier domestique de l'Etat: 

194 On the use of exempla in Latin texts, above all Valerius Maximus, see C. J. Carter, ‘Valerius 
Maximus, in T. A. Dorey (ed.), Empire and Aftermath: Silver Latin II (London, 1975), 26-56 
at 34—6; G. Maskalov, ‘Valerius Maximus and the Exempla Tradition, ANRW II. 32. 1 (1984), 
437—96. 

155 M. Roller, 'Exemplarity in Roman Culture: The Cases of Horatius Cocles and Cloelia, CPh 
99 (2004), 1—56. See too K.-J. Hólkeskamp, ‘Exempla und mos maiorum: Überlegungen zum 
kollektiven Gedächtnis der Nobilitát, in H.-J. Gehrke and A. Moller (eds.), Vergangenheit und 
Lebenswelt: Soziale Kommunikation, Traditionsbildung und historisches Bewußtsein (Tübingen, 
1996), 301-38 and for a particular study J. Chaplin, Livy’s Exemplary History (Oxford, 2000). 
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Sulla (1. 12. 1—3), Vedius Pollio (1. 18. 2) and Alexander (1. 25. 1). But his 
longest and most elaborate exempla by far both concern Augustus. ^? 

Seneca features Augustus, apparently favourably, in two extended stories in 
De Clementia, rather as he makes Augustus' speech to the Senate-like council 
of the gods bear his central political message in the Apocolocyntosis.'”’ At 1. 9. 
1-12 he explicitly tells Nero that he will draw an exemplum from his 
own family and proceeds to narrate the story of Cinna's conspiracy against 
Augustus and Augustus' decision, on Livia's advice, to exercise clementia, 
which bound Cinna to him for the rest of his life and ended the series of 
conspiracies against him. Augustus' role in the story of Tarius' disciplining of 
his son (1. 15. 3~16. 1) is also positive in his efforts not to influence the vote 
and in his recommendation of a relatively mild punishment: another instance 
of clementia. But things are not necessarily all they seem. On further study, 
Seneca's use of Augustus as an apparent role model for Nero is rather 
complicated; this is another aspect of the challenge of offering advice to the 
man who wields supreme power. 

The broadly positive view of Augustus in De Clementia accords with the 
rest of Seneca's writings, for the most part. For example, he deploys the 
positive example of Augustus as the foil to the negative example of Claudius 
at the climax to Book 1 of De Beneficiis (1. 15. 5—6). But within his œuvre, 
there are several passages in which on closer scrutiny Augustus' image is 
tinged with negative features. '?? In the case of Apocolocyntosis 10-11, Augus- 
tus’ speech can be read as a parody of his Res Gestae.^? Much more explicit 
are the vivid references in De Breuitate Vitae and De Clementia to the copious 
bloodshed of Octavian's early years, a fact that was usually sidestepped as 
embarrassing at the least. An example of this is Suetonius' assertion that in 
writing his histories the emperor Claudius was forced to omit Octavian's rise 
to power, skipping instead from the death of Caesar to what he calls the 
pax ciuilis that followed the civil wars (Suet. Cl. 41. 2). At De Breuitate Vitae 
4. 5 Seneca is explicit about the bloodshed: cum ciuibus primum, deinde 
cum collegis, nouissime cum adfinibus coactus armis decernere mari terraque 
sanguinem fudit. Similarly he refers to Octavian's violence and murders at 
De Clementia 1. 9. 1 and 1. 11. 1; at 1. 11. 2 he implies that Augustus’ clementia 
was no more than lassa crudelitas, and he goes on (1. 11. 2-3) in language 


196 Griffin! 169 astutely notes the absence of Julius Caesar as exemplum from De Clementia; 
this seems to me to bear out clementia's connotations of absolute rule, as discussed above at 3. 2, 
5. ], 7. 2. Rudich 56—7 observes Seneca's generally sympathetic attitude towards Julius Caesar. 

197 Thus A. Momigliano, Claudius: The Emperor and his Achievements (Oxford, 1934), 76, 
affirmed by Leach 200, 213. 

198 My argument here is indebted to Jal, ‘Images d’ Auguste’. 

19? Jal, op. cit. 251-5, following W. H. Alexander, ‘Footnotes for a Literary Portrait of Augustus, 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section II, 3rd ser. 43 (1949), 13-34. 
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which is highly vivid and emotive to depict the things that Nero has not done 
on his path to power, using words such as maculam, ciuilem sanguinem 
fudisse, ciuitatem incruentam and nullam .. . stillam cruoris humani misisse." 

The author of Octauia, the Roman drama which features Nero and Seneca 
as characters and which may date from soon after Nero's death, seems to have 
understood Seneca's ambivalence very well, for example in the violent dia- 
logue between Seneca and Nero (see also 10. 2 below on Octauia and De 
Clementia). The author has Seneca say in his set-piece speech to Nero that 
although Augustus was a great emperor, he came to power through many 
vicissitudes, while to Nero Fortune has surrendered her power incruenta 
(Oct. 482). In his response, Nero refers to the bloodshed of the dying days 
of the Republic as a precedent for executions he plans to carry out, explicitly 
mentioning the quantity of blood (quantum cruoris) and “Rome so often torn 
apart’ (Roma... lacerata totiens) and the nobiles, iuuenes and senes killed by 
Augustus (503-6). 

So although Seneca in some ways presents Augustus as a model ruler, he 
also more or less explicitly indicates Nero's inbuilt superiority to his ancestor. 
It is a rather delicate double-dance. On the one hand, Nero is restoring the 
Julian line founded by Julius Caesar and Augustus, and interrupted by 
Claudius (as discussed above, 2. 2). It is in this light that we must understand 
Suetonius' record of Nero's declaration at the start of his reign that he would 
follow Augustus' principles (10. 1): atque ut certiorem adhuc indolem osten- 
deret, ex Augusti praescripto imperaturum se professus neque liberalitatis neque 
clementiae ne comitatis quidem exhibendae ullam occasionem omisit." On the 
other hand, Seneca wants to persuade Nero of his superiority to Augustus as 
part of his educative intent. The fact that he came to power without civil 
bloodshed is an undeniable claim available to him—and a useful one too, 
since there was not much other laudatory material afforded by such a young 
life—which plugs into the fear of civil war at the change of emperor (see 
above, 2. 2). It is in this context that we should understand Seneca's attribu- 
tion to Nero of 'guiltlessness' (innocentia, 1. 1. 5) and his declaration (1. 11. 3) 
that Nero's gift is ‘a state unstained by blood’ and that he can boast that he has 
‘not spilt a single drop of human blood in the entire world’??? 

The contrast with Tacitus is instructive: famously at Annals 1. 9—10, Tacitus 
offers two opposing verdicts on the reign of Augustus. In the second, which is 


^9 Rudich 63 adds the cynical observation that Augustus' act of clemency is no 'spontaneous 
movement of heart... but the result of a cold political calculation: 

201 Nero was styled a ‘new Augustus’ by the Alexandrian mint; see J. G. Milne, Catalogue of 
Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum (London, 1933, repr. 1971), 5, cited by Sutherland 
150 n. 2. 

202 On innocentia see my note ad loc. 
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longer and weightier, he bluntly refers to Augustus' rule as pacem sine dubio 
post haec, uerum cruentam (Ann. 1. 10). Accordingly, when he reports that in 
his initial policy speech Nero claimed neque iuuentam armis ciuilibus aut 
domesticis discordiis imbutam; nulla odia, nullas iniurias nec cupidinem ultionis 
adferre (Ann. 13. 4), there seems to be an implicit comparison with Augustus, 
who, after all, himself records his vengeance (ultus) at RG 2. It seems clear that 
Seneca introduces the exemplum of Augustus as a role model for Nero—but 
one that he has already surpassed. 


8. STOIC VIEWS ON KINGSHIP AND CLEMENTIA 


8. 1. Stoic views on kingship 


The evidence on the political thought of the Stoics is indirect, fragmentary 


and inconsistent." According to Diogenes Laertius, they said that the best. 
constitution was ‘a combination of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy’. ^ 


But whether we try to reconstruct Zeno's or Chrysippus' lost Republics with 
their apparently utopian programmes, or to analyse Panaetius' more practical 
Stoicism as refracted through Cicero in his De Officiis and elsewhere, we find 
that attention is primarily focused upon the nature of the community rather 
than upon its leader.*°° This is not very surprising, since in Stoic thought 
any sage had the potential for leadership within the community. 

There is no doubt, however, that monarchy was at the least an acceptable 
form of government to the Stoics, both in theory and in practice, during the 
Roman Stoa, judging from the views expressed by Seneca, Dio Chrysostom, 
and Marcus- Aurelius." The ideal king, according to Stoic thought, con- 


203 C. Gill, Greek Thought (Oxford, 1995), 58. 

204 D.L. 7. 131, Long-Sedley 67 U = SVF iii. 700. Devine, ‘Stoicism on the Best Regime’, 
329-32 argues that this applies only to the Middle Stoa. Cooper-Procopé 123 n. 12 interpret the 
statement by suggesting that in the ideal state the monarchical element consists of reason, 
the aristocratic element consists of those with the most perfected form of reason (and hence the 
‘best people’), and the democratic element consists of the whole body of enlightened citizens; 
this seems unconvincing, in that one might just as well say that every citizen in the ideal Stoic 
state has equal capacity in reason. However, without a fuller context for Diogenes Laertius’ 
remark, one cannot rule out the kind of sophistical interpretation Cooper-Procopé propose. 

205 Gill (n. 203), 58-9; M. Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Chicago, 1991), 84—90. 
M. Isnardi Parente, 'La politica della Stoa antica, Sandalion, 3 (1980), 67-98 draws attention to 
the Stoic emphasis on law and legality. 

206 From the Hellenistic period, we know of treatises on kingship by Cleanthes, Persaeus, and 
Sphaerus (Diogenes Laertius 7. 36, 175, 178) but can only guess at their content; see Griffin’ 155, A. 
Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa (Ithaca, 1990) 73. Devine, ‘Stoicism on the Best Regime’, 332-5 argues 
that in the Later Stoa (i.e. Roman Stoa) monarchy is the preferred form. Wirszubski 145, citing Dio 
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ducted himself as the embodiment of (divine) law, and if he departed from 
such conduct he became a tyrant and hence open to resistance by all good 
people." What is crucial here is the elision of politics and ethics. Andrew 
Erskine, in his discussion of Stoic views on political participation, puts this 
very well: ‘The Stoics certainly had the concept of the ideal king and only 
the wise man was such a person....What the Stoics present is not the 
idealization of the king, but the idealization of the wise man....to propose 
that the wise man will be the only true king is not to show a preference 
for monarchy; it merely asserts that the wise man will have the qualities 
appropriate to a true king, whether he is in practice a king or not. In other 
words, politics was essentially part of ethics for the Stoics.””’ This will prove 
to be very pertinent to Seneca's emphasis on the sapiens and his character in 
Book 2—and presumably would have remained so in the third part of his 
planned programme, after our text breaks off. 

By the early Principate, then, monarchy posed no problems for Stoic 
thought.^'? At first sight, this may seem surprising, given a tendency to 
identify Roman Stoicism with Republicanism, particularly as represented by 
Cato the Younger (Marcus Porcius Cato Uticensis, 95—46 BcE).?!! Cato the 
Younger set himself in opposition to Julius Caesar from the late 60s BCE on 
and, after fighting for the senatorial party in the civil war, committed suicide 
after the battle of Thapsus in 46 Bce in preference (so the story went) to 
surviving into the tyranny of Caesar.”'* But merging Stoicism with Republic- 
anism would be an error, or an over-simplification. It is hard to separate the 
historical Cato from the later representations that make his suicide into a 
philosophical martyrdom reminiscent of Socrates' death—a phenomenon to 
which Seneca himself contributes (De Prouidentia 2. 9-12), as well as his 


Chrysostom 3. 25, usefully observes that Stoicism typically depicted ‘monarchy as it should be’. 
Dio Chrysostom's four orations on kingship (Or. 1—4), praise Trajan as the instantiation of the 
ideal ruler, and offer many valuable parallels for ideas in De Clementia, especially Orations 1 and 3. 


207 L, Edelstein, The Meaning of Stoicism (Cambridge, 1966), 86. 

208 The Hellenistic Stoa (Ithaca, 1990), 70—4 at 73-4. Also valuable is the response to Erskine's 
book by P. A. Vander Waerdt, “Politics and Philosophy in Stoicism, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, 9 (1991), 185-211. | 

^? Long-Sedley i. 434 offer useful material on this. Cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 4. 24: ó yàp BaotAeds 
avOpwrwv ápiaTÓs eat, dvÓpeióraros wv Kat Óuxaióra Tos kai diAavÜpurróraros. 

210 See P. A. Brunt, ‘Stoicism and the Principate’, PBSR 43 (1975), 7-39, Griffin? 202-7. 

^1! See Adam 68-72 on this nexus. On the so-called Stoic opposition to Nero see Cizek, 
L'Époque de Néron. On Cato and ‘Republicanism’ see Hill, Ambitiosa Mors, 187, who describes 
‘Republicanism’ in the early empire as ‘an aristocratic movement which sought to restore to the 
political life of the Empire those ethical values believed to have characterized the ancient 
Republic. 

12 Wirzsubski 124-50 esp. 138-43 usefully separates the Stoic/Republican/good-Roman 
strands of Cato's reputation. | 
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nephew Lucan, and later writers such as Plutarch, who reports (Cato 68. 2) 
that Cato read Plato's Phaedo just before his suicide.^? | 
It would be more accurate to say that Roman Stoics often adhered to the 
Stoic position on the undesirability of involvement in political life."!^ Seneca 
himself argues eloquently for withdrawal from the world in Ep. 14, including 
a passage that reveals his understanding of Realpolitik in his own times. 
He has his interlocutor mention Cato as a contradiction of the Stoic principle 
of withdrawal (14. 12) and answers by questioning the wisdom of Cato's 

intervention (14. 13): 


One may well question whether, in those days, a wise man should have taken part in 
public life: *What are you up to, Marcus Cato? It is not now a question of freedom 
(iam non agitur de libertate)—that was destroyed long ago. The question is whether 
Caesar or Pompey controls the state. What has that contest to do with you? It is no 
business of yours. This is the selection of a master (dominus eligitur). What concern is 
it to you which of them wins? The better man can win, but the winner can only be the 
worse.’ I have here touched on Cato’s final role—but even in earlier years the wise man 
was not to participate in that ransacking of the state. After all, what could Cato do 
except raise his voice and utter words without impact. . .? 


That is the argument for Stoic detachment; that was a position that clearly 
appealed to Seneca in his twilight years as he removed himself from the court. 
But earlier, during his period of highest involvement and greatest influence, 
he takes a different, more pragmatic, more optimistic even, line. The so-called 
‘kingship orations' of the Stoic Dio Chrysostom, addressed to Trajan in the 
early years of his reign, offer instructive parallels to many points in De 
Clementia. | 


8. 2. Stoic views on clementia 


The hardline Stoic position on clementia was disapproval. According to 
orthodox Stoic belief, punishment was a matter of applying strictly the 
penalty decreed by law, with no room for discretion in either direction.^? 
The ancient evidence is unequivocal, for example (SVF iii. 640), "They [the 


213 On Lucan’s treatment of Cato see Hill, Ambitiosa Mors, 222-30 and on the concept of 
political suicide at Rome 183-212, esp. 186, 187. On the tradition on Cato, see R. J. Goar, 
The Legend of Cato Uticensis (Coll. Latomus, 187; Brussels, 1987). 

*14 On Stoic non-participation in Roman public life see M. Griffin, ‘Philosophy, Politics, and 
Politicians at Rome’, in Griffin and Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata, 1—37 esp. 8, 20-1 on ridicule 
of Stoic austerity and rigidity. Evidently, though, it could be argued that it was the wise man's 
duty to participate in public life; at Trang. 3. 1—4. 8 Seneca offers a range of views on this topic. 

?'5 Thus Griffin? 158-9, Bauman 77. 
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Stoics] say that the good man is not lenient (ézvec«y), for the lenient man is 
critical of a punishment that is deserved; and they identify being lenient with 
assuming that the punishments fixed by law are too harsh for wrongdoers and 
with thinking that the law-giver is distributing punishments contrary to what 
is deserved’, and again (Diogenes Laertius 7. 123 = SVF iii. 641), Stoic wise 
men ‘do not experience pity (é€Aejpovas...efvar) or have forgiveness 
(cuyyvwuny...éxew) for anyone; they do not relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence (76...«íx«ew ) and pity (6 éAeos) and even 
leniency (émet(xera) are psychological incapacity, pretending kindness in 
place of punishment’. That this position goes right back to Chrysippus is 
demonstrated by Gellius’ preservation of his words about Justice (NA 14. 4), 
which he paraphrases as: ‘He wished it to be understood that the judge, who is 
the priest of Justice, should be dignified, holy, austere, incorruptible, proof 
against flattery, pitiless and inexorable towards the wicked and guilty, upright, 
lofty and powerful, terrifying thanks to the force and majesty of equity and 
truth’ ($3). Gellius records this, quoting Chrysippus’ Greek, because (he says) 
there are philosophers who call that ‘a picture of Cruelty rather than Justice’ 
(Saeuitiae imaginem istam esse non Iustitiae, §5). The Stoic disdain for 
forgiveness is a direct development from ideas of justice in Plato and Aristotle: 
in Murray’s clear formulation, '0.«avooóvy was the strict application of uni- 
versal rules to the particular case, without regard for its peculiarities; 
émteixeca, which could only be exercised by the man untrammelled by law, 
was superior, in taking into account the particular, and basing its judgment 


on that’.”’® As Erskine puts it!" 


In Hellenistic kingship treatises the virtues which the king should traditionally have 
include epieikeia, equitable consideration, and praotés, gentleness, but this also could 
not be true of the early Stoic conception of the good king. For although the wise man 
who has kingly qualities will have praotés, he will not be epieikés. For in spite of being 
unaccountable he cannot be above the law, yet the exercise of epieikeia requires 
making an exception to the law. 


In his attempts in Book 2 to define clementia, Seneca shows his awareness of 
the hardline Stoic position and of its negative reception; to counter that, he 
asserts the importance of humanitas in Stoic thought (Clem. 2. 5. 2-3): 


I realize that among the ill-informed the Stoic school has a negative reputation for 
being excessively harsh and least likely to give good advice to emperors and kings. It is 
criticized for saying that the wise man does not show pity or forgiveness. ... But in 
fact, no school is more kind or lenient, none is more philanthropic or more concerned 


216 Murray, *Philodemus;, 177. 
217 Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa, 73. 
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about the common good—-so that it is its objective to be useful, to be helpful, and to 
consider not only its own interest but that of communities and individuals. 


He does not actually deny the hardline view, but redirects the discussion towards 
another Stoic principle—humanitas, the Latin translation of diAavOpwria— 
which better accords with his argument for clementia (see 2. 5. 3 n.) and he 
goes on to offer a new definition of clementia (see 2. 7. 3 n., also 2. 7. 1 n., and 
above, 5. 2). 

What is unclear is whether or not this is an original move by Seneca. Is he 
drawing on a softer version of Stoicism? While it is important to acknowledge 
that Stoicism was not a monolithic system—scholars have detected various 
brands of Stoicism which take different positions on different issues? 5—there 
is no trace of Seneca's definition of clementia in earlier Stoic sources. This 
supports Elias's view that Seneca's definition is a new formulation.^ ^ What- 
ever one's position regarding Seneca as an original thinker—and counter to 
earlier disparagement, Inwood has recently presented us with Seneca 'as an 
original and innovative exponent of Stoic doctrine ^  —I see no reason to 
deny Seneca's originality in this case. He was in a novel situation for a Stoic of 
offering advice to the ruler of the world.^" It need not be surprising if he 
rethinks and reformulates traditional Stoic ideas to meet this new situation. 


9. SENECA, STOICISM, AND KINGSHIP 


9. 1. Stoicism and kingship in De Clementia 


Seneca is consistently a pragmatist in his acceptance of monarchy as the 
necessary form of government at Rome. This emerges clearly from Ep. 14 


718 On the varieties of Stoicism see Bauman 77 with n. 1. 

219 A. Elias, De notione vocis clementia apud philosophos veteres et de fontibus Senecae librorum 
de clementia (Diss. Königsberg, 1912), 53. Griffin? 154—5, 169-70 inclines to agree; she is rightly 
sceptical (167-8) of the value of Knoellinger's reconstruction of Cicero's De Virtutibus, which 
would predate Seneca's separation of clementia from misericordia. 

220 Inwood 3. 

221 The case of Panaetius and Scipio Aemilianus is not an exact parallel, given that Scipio was 
no monarch. The closest parallel may be that of the Stoic Persaeus at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia in the mid-3rd c. BcE, who is credited with the thought that 
kingship is ‘an honourable slavery’ (&vóo£os 8ovAeía), an idea that reappears at Clem. 1. 8. 1: see 
n. and Griffin? 204. On philosophic advisers to Hellenistic monarchs see Murray, ‘Philosophy 
and Monarchy’, 16; on the role of such advisers in the case of Roman rulers see E. Rawson 
‘Roman Rulers and the Philosophic Adviser’, 233-57; on the models available to Dio Chrysos- 
tom, when casting himself as Trajan’s adviser, see G. Salmeri, ‘Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of 
Asia Minor, in S. Swain (ed.), Dio Chrysostom: Politics, Letters, and Philosophy (Oxford, 2000) 
53-92 at 90-1. i 
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(see above, 8. 1) and from an important passage in De Beneficiis 2, where he is 
discussing the propriety of Brutus' allowing Julius Caesar to spare him (after 
the battle of Pharsalia in 48 Bce) (Ben. 2. 20. 1—2, tr. Cooper-Procopé): 


It is commonly debated whether Marcus Brutus should have allowed our deified Julius 
to grant him his life, having decided that it was his duty to kill him... My view is 
that... he was badly wrong here and that his action was not true to Stoic teaching. 
Either he feared the very word ‘king’, although it is under a just king that a state 
reaches its best condition (regis nomen extimuit, cum optimus ciuitatis status sub rege 
iusto sit). Or he expected civic freedom (libertatem) to survive when the advantages of 
autocracy and subjection were so great (ubi tam magnum praemium erat et imperandi . 
et seruiendi). Or else he thought that the state could be recalled to its former 
constitution when its ancient ways had been abandoned; that an equality of civic 
rights (aequalitatem ciuilis iuris) and a due supremacy of law (staturas suo loco leges) 
could be maintained, at a time when he had seen thousands of men at war over the 
issue not of whether, but to which of two men, they should be slaves. He had entirely 
forgotten the facts of human nature and the character of his own city, if he thought 
that by killing one man he could prevent the appearance of another with the same 
ambitions, despite the fact that a Tarquin had emerged after the destruction of so 
many kings by sword and thunderbolt. 


Not only does Seneca accept monarchy, or autocracy, as inevitable***—and 


note his explicit criticism of Brutus in the passage quoted above—he also 
regards ruler and ruled as organically connected. The organic metaphor, 
whereby the ruler is the head or soul to the state's body, is developed 
repeatedly in De Clementia, as discussed above (7. 3). This metaphor accords 
well with the Stoic insistence on living in accord with nature; earlier political 
theorizing generates analogies with the natural world as arguments for mon- 
archy—the monarchy of Zeus, the relations of the sun and stars, the head of 
the herd and the king of the bees, the father in his household, the shepherd 
and his flock, the captain and his ship, the general and his army—and a 
number of these reappear in De Clementia ^? 

The real challenge for Seneca is to make clementia acceptable to the Stoic 
perspective, because according to orthodox Stoicism, firstly, mercy was or was 
based upon an emotional impulse and therefore undesirable or even repre- 
hensible; and secondly, an act of mercy involved failure to impose a justly 
deserved penalty and therefore was itself less than just. Seneca's solution to 


222 Mrtureux! 1681 calls De Clementia ‘un ouvrage où il fait la théorie de autocratie’. 


Stacey's reference to the ‘monarchical and monological elements of Roman political theory’ (3) 
seems particularly apt. 

223 See Murray ‘Philosophy and Monarchy’, 23-4. Stacey's view (30—6) is similar: he empha- 
sizes Stoic ratio rather than Natura, e.g. 'Seneca's princeps shows himself to be most in 
conformity with ius and lex, understood in Stoic terms as synonyms of divine gatio’ (33). 
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this tension between his theoretical and practical Stoicism is to attempt 
to redefine clementia so that it will be acceptable on Stoic terms. He is careful 
to distinguish clementia from pardon, using the noun uenia and the verb 
ignoscere (Clem. 2. 7. 2-3): 


But he will deliver to you that desired consequence of pardon by a more honourable 
route: the fact is that a wise man will spare people and consider their interests and 
reform them. He will in effect grant pardon but without granting pardon, since the 
person who grants pardon is admitting that he neglected to do something he should 
have done. In one case, he will simply deliver a verbal reprimand without inflicting a 
punishment, if he sees that the person's age makes him capable of reform. In another 
case, where the person is clearly labouring under the odium of his crime, he will tell 
him to go scot-free, because he was led astray, because he lapsed under the influence of 
wine. He willlet his enemies go unharmed and sometimes even commend them, if they 
were incited to fight for honourable motives—out of loyalty or because of a treaty or 
for their liberty. These are all the actions not of pardon but of clemency. Clemency has a 
freedom of decision. It forms its judgements not according to the letter of the law (rion 
sub formula) but according to what is right and good (ex aequo et bono). And it is 
allowed to acquit or to set the damages in a case at any level it likes. It does none of these 
things with the attitude that its action is less than justice requires but with the attitude 
that its decision is the most just course of action possible (iustissimum). 


In essence, Seneca appeals to a larger conception of ‘what is right and good; 
which operates on a higher plane than ‘the letter of the law’; this is the way to 
achieve ‘the most just course of action possible’*** For his addressee, Nero, 
who is described as above the law (see above, 5. 4), it makes perfect sense to 
indicate that he has access to a level of justice higher than that of human 
institutions.^^? This is how Seneca reconciles the strictness of Stoicism with the 
pragmatism of his position in the imperial court at Rome; and his reconcep- 
tualization of clementia is evidently a radical innovation in Stoic thought.””° 


9. 2. De Clementia and De Ira 


Seneca's political ideas in De Clementia cohere closely with those in his other 
prose writings. Particularly important is his earlier three-book treatise De Ira, 


224 On bonum et aequum as a legal phrase with almost technical significance, see Bauman 73, 
78—9: Suetonius praises Claudius for modifying the severity or leniency of the law according to 
his ideas of equity (ex bono et aequo, CI. 14). 

? One might even say that the self-sufficiency of Nero as ideal ruler approximates to the 
self-sufficiency and self-control of the Stoic sapiens (discussed above at 1. 3): both, ultimately, 
enjoy a solipsistic existence in which they are answerable to nothing but the rule of ratio. I owe 
this idea to Austin Busch. 

226 Thus Griffin? 169-70, e.g. ‘Seneca’s originality in defining clementia... had its source in 
political realism. 
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since anger in its various forms can be seen as the antithesis of clementia; but 
I also observe that the sapiens of De Constantia Sapientis who is unaffected by 
insults or injuries resembles the ideal ruler of De Clementia; that Book 2 of De 
Clementia devoted to definitions has certain methodological similarities with 
his De Vita Beata; and that De Beneficiis resembles De Clementia in offering 
advice—about conferring favours— directed at least sometimes towards the 
emperor.^^ 

De Clementia and De Ira are complementary in many respects, major and 
minor, as Mazzoli has argued.^^? Seneca seems to have planned De Clementia 
in three books, probably on the model of his three-book De Ira (above 1. 3, 6. 
1), which is usually dated to the early years of Claudius' reign and which must 
in any case have been written before 52 cz, when the addressee, Seneca's 
brother, changed his name upon adoption (see above 1. 2). De Ira is of course 
a more straightforward text to interpret, partly because it is complete and 
partly because it clearly follows ample precedent in Greek philosophical 
treatises (above 3. 2 (iii)), such as do not exist precisely for De Clementia. It 
divides broadly into two parts, in which Seneca discusses theoretical questions 
relating to anger (De Ira 1. 1—2. 17) and then offers remedies for anger, mainly 
in oneself but also in others (De Ira 2. 18-end of 3), with explicit program- 
matic statements at 1. 5. 1, 2. 18. 1, and 3. 5. 2, for example, ‘I shall speak, 
firstly, on how not to fall into anger, then on how to free ourselves from anger, 
and finally on how the angry should be restrained, pacified and brought back 
to sanity. This arrangement has a striking similarity to the second and third 
parts of his stated programme for De Clementia (1. 3. 1): "The second 
[section] is to demonstrate the nature and the habit of mercy: after all, 
since it is a fact that there are some vices which imitate virtues, they cannot. 
be separated unless you brand them with marks which distinguish them. In 
the third place, we enquire how the mind can be led to adopt this virtue and 
how it can strengthen it and through practice own it? It seems that Seneca 
planned to discuss practical methods of reinforcing clementia in a manner 
resembling the practical focus on remedies in De Ira. In other words, it is at 
the point where De Clementia starts to resemble a philosophical treatise that 
its parallels with De Ira emerge most strongly. 

This observation seems to be confirmed by Seneca's inclusive approach to 
definitions of ira and clementia. At De Clementia 2. 3 he provides 'several 


227 Thus Griffin? 219-20; ead., ‘Political Thought’, 333. For Griffin! 178-9, following Bellin- 
cioni, Potere ed etica, 104—5, De Ira, De Clementia, and De Beneficiis constitute a philosophical 
progression. 

228 G. Mazzoli, ‘Seneca de ira e de clementia: la politica negli specchi della morale’, in A. De 
Vivo and E. Lo Cascio (eds.), Seneca uomo politico e l'età di Claudio e Nerone (Bari, 2003), 
123-38: he suggests that the two works are distorted mirror-images of one another. 
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formulations, in case a single definition is not comprehensive enough’, prob- 
ably following his practice at De Ira 1. 2, where despite the damage to the text 
Seneca seems to have presented a number of different definitions of anger, as 
Cooper-Procopé argue, using Lactantius' quotations from him in De Ira Dei. 
In Seneca's De Ira, definitions are followed by a parade of vivid examples, 
which perform the therapy by convincing us of how hideous anger is. It seems 
likely that Seneca's plans for the rest of De Clementia similarly included 
examples of the exercise of clementia. In fact, De Ira includes one such 
story. At 2. 23. 4 Seneca deploys a wonderful story about the clemency of 
Julius Caesar in burning letters addressed to Pompey that could have incrim- 
inated people (without reading them), a story he would surely have used 
again in De Clementia. 

One important respect in which the two works are complementary is in the 
focus in De Ira on the anger of rulers, particularly at 3. 16. 2-21. 5.^? Seneca 
provides many negative instances of danger arising from the anger of mon- 
archs, using as examples foreign rulers including Darius and Xerxes, Alexander 
killing Clitus and throwing Lysimachus to a lion, Lysimachus mutilating 
Telesphorus, Cambyses embarking on a crazy expedition, and Cyrus destroy- 
ing a river. His chief Roman example is Gaius (2. 33. 3—6, 3. 18. 3-19. 5, 3. 
21. 5). In particular, both works present horrific pictures of savagery and 
inhumanity as manifested in rulers. At De Ira 2. 5 in a discussion of feritas 
(originating in ira which in obliuionem clementiae uenit et omne foedus huma- 
num eiecit animo, nouissime in crudelitatem transit, 2. 5. 3) the examples used 
are Hannibal and Volesus, a governor of Asia under Augustus, 4—5. In De 
Clementia Seneca's deterrent pictures of crudelitas have Alexander throwing 
Lysimachus to a lion (1. 25. 2, reutilizing a story from De Ira 3. 17. 2) and 
snapshots of Busiris, Procrustes, and Phalaris (2. 4). 

In other words, Seneca directs his remarks particularly towards those who 
can impose punishment and who wield the power of life and death. Not 
surprisingly, both works focus on judicial contexts and both present very 
similar views on punishment.^?! At De Ira 1. 6. 1 Seneca readily concedes 
that correction (castigatio) is sometimes necessary but insists that it be 


22? See above 6. 1. The story is also found at Plin. NH 7. 94. 

230 For discussion of this topic as it relates to Roman emperors see Harris, Restraining Rage, 
243-63 (part of ch. 10 ‘Restraining the Angry Ruler’), for example (245), the story about 
Augustus and the philosopher Athenodorus at Plut. Mor. 207 c: ‘Whenever you get angry, 
Caesar, do not say or do anything until you have repeated to yourself the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet. Harris rightly makes the connection with clementia (243) and remarks that ‘the 
control of inappropriate anger had become part of the ideological basis' of the Principate (249). 
He also draws attention (250) to Claudius’ early decree excusing his iracundia (Suet. Cl. 38. 1). 
Harris has surprisingly little to say about Seneca's De Ira (251-3). 

731 See Griffin? 168, and 169 on the shift towards clementia between the two works. 
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administered sine ira cum ratione, a point he develops at 1. 14. 1—16. 6 and at 
1. 19. 5-7 where he offers the same purposes of punishment—reform, elim- 
ination, deterrence—as at De Clementia 1. 22. 1. He also provides as examples 
of the restraint of anger the rulers Antigonus, Philip, and Augustus (3. 22. 
1-23. 8), rather as he uses Augustus as an example at De Clementia 1. 9 (even 
though he qualifies Augustus as precedent at 1. 10. 1-11. 1). 

Two important strands of imagery in De Clementia are shared with De Ira: 
the Stoic analogy consisting of corporeal imagery (“What if the hands wished 
to harm the feet or the eyes the hands?' (2. 31. 7) and the analogy with 
medicine or surgery (De Ira 1. 6. 2-3, 2. 27. 3; see above 7. 3). In both 
works he uses the tragic quotation oderint dum metuant (Ira 1. 20. 4—5, 
Clem. 1. 12. 4, 2. 2. 2) and at one point in De Ira (1. 3. 5) he asserts that 
animals experience neither anger nor mercy because of their lack of ratio. And 
he closes De Ira 2 with the literal deployment of a mirror to deter the angry 
man by showing him how ugly he is (2. 36. 1-3). Might we see in this an 
anticipation of the mirror that Seneca holds up to Nero to encourage him to 
maintain his clementia at the opening of De Clementia? 

All told, study of De Clementia is enhanced by reading it alongside De Ira: 
in Seneca's hands, ira and clementia turn out to be two sides of the same 
coin.” The earlier treatise offers at the least some pointers to Seneca's 
plan for the incomplete De Clementia and it reveals his characteristic forms 
of thought and argument. The differences simply reflect the difference in 
addressee and political context between the two works. 


9. 3. Kingship in Seneca's tragedies 


Seneca's interest in kingship is manifest in his tragedies too.?? With their 
material drawn from Greek mythology— plots deployed in Attic tragedy and 
doubtless mediated through Hellenistic and early Latin tragedy—it is hardly 
surprising that Seneca's tragedies present a number of kings, for example, 
Creon in Medea and Oedipus, Theseus in Phaedra. What is significant, 
however, is that Seneca invests many of these kings with contemporary 
political ideology—which to my mind argues that the tragedies have some 


232 eg. Clem. 1. 5. 6; cf. Tacitus on Tiberius at Ann. 3. 22 adeo uertit ac miscuit irae et 


clementiae signa. 

233 It is difficult to date the tragedies accurately; see R. G. M. Nisbet, ‘The Dating of Seneca's 
Tragedies, with special reference to Thyestes, Papers of the Leeds International Latin Seminar, 6 
(1990), 95-114 — Collected Papers on Latin Literature, ed. S. J. Harrison (Oxford, 1995), 292-311 
and vol. i of J. G. Fitch's translation of the tragedies for the Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, 
MA, 2002), 10-14. 
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kind of pedagogical function." Hercules Furens provides an excellent example 
in the contrast it sets up between Lycus and Hercules. Lycus is depicted as the 
stock tyrannus:;^? he has usurped power and therefore has no proper author- 
ity in the kingdom (332—53), he takes advantage of the weak and he is quick to 
anger. By contrast, Hercules before his madness strikes is depicted as the good 
king: immediately before he enters, he has killed the tyrant Lycus and his 
associates (895—7), as befits his history of destroying monsters, and he prays 
that this act is the inauguration of peace and a new Golden Age (926-39). 

Seneca presents a similar clash of perspectives in the argument between 
Pyrrhus and Agamemnon in Troades (203—352). In the aftermath of the sack 
of Troy, Pyrrhus is represented as brutal in his insistence on the sacrifice of 
Polyxena to the ghost of his dead father Achilles, while a world-weary 
Agamemnon advocates the careful wielding of power, if for no other reason 
than to prolong power: uiolenta nemo imperia continuit diu, | moderata durant 
(258-9). The incomplete play Phoenissae presents another similar confronta- 
tion when it pits Eteocles against his brother Polynices, in order to show 
Eteocles' ruthless lust for power (653—64): 


POLYN. regna, dummodo inuisus tuis. 

ErEoc. regnare non uult, esse qui inuisus timet. 
simul ista mundi conditor posuit deus, 
odium atque regnum. regis hoc magni reor, 
odia ipse premere. multa dominantem uetat 
amor suorum; plus in iratos licet. 
qui uult amari, languida regnat manu. 

PoLvN. inuisa numquam imperia retinentur diu. 

Ereoc. praecepta melius imperi reges dabunt; 
exilia tu compone. pro regno uelim— 

PoLvN patriam penates coniugem flammis dare? 

ETEOc. imperia pretio quolibet constant bene. 


234 The question of the coherence of the tragedies with the prose works and of their peda- 
gogical function (if any) is debated by everyone who writes on the tragedies; see e.g. N. T. Pratt, 
Seneca's Drama (Chapel Hill, 1983), ch. 4, “Philosophical Drama. The two opening essays in 
K. Volk and G. D. Williams (eds.), Seeing Seneca Whole: Perspectives on Philosophy, Poetry and 
Politics (Leiden, 2006), by R. Tarrant (1-17) and J. Ker (19-41), attempt two differently nuanced 
holistic views of Seneca’s ceuvre. What is obvious is that the prose works are overtly didactic while 
the tragedies seem to leave more work for the audience to do; the epigraph to the introduction of 
A. Schiesaro, The Passions in Play: Thyestes and the Dyamics of Senecan Drama (Cambridge, 
2003) is well chosen: ‘Mme Martin: “Quelle est la morale?” Le Pompier: “C’est a vous de la 
trouver” ' (from E. Ilonesco's La Cantatrice chauve). 

25 Seneca has Lycus use tyrannus of himself at 512; the same idea is conveyed by the word 
dominare at 384 and 395. 
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This dialogue is typical of Seneca's plays in offering pithy formulations of the 
nature of power and kingship, many of which have an obvious bearing on the 
arguments made in De Clementia. With some of the one-liners above we may 
compare Herc. Fur. 353 ars prima regni est posse in inuidia pati (Lycus), 
Jocasta's statement of a king’s role at Oedipus 82-6, Tro. 254 quo plura possis, 
plura patienter feras (Agamemnon), Tro. 350-1 meus captis quoque | scit 
parcere ensis (Agamemnon) and the fierce dialogue between Pyrrhus and 
Agamemnon at Troades 329—36: 


PyRRH. mortem misericors saepe pro uita dabit. 
AGA. et nunc misericors uirginem busto petis? 
PyRRH. iamne immolari uirgines credis nefas? 
AGA. praeferre patriam liberis regem decet. 
PynRH. lex nulla capto parcit aut poenam impedit. 
AGA. quod non uetat lex, hoc uetat fieri pudor. 
PvnRH. quodcumque libuit facere uictori licet. 
AcGA. minimum decet libere cui multum licet. 


Of special relevance to De Clementia is the speech Seneca in Hercules Furens 
gives Theseus on the value of clementia, as informed by his visit to the 
Underworld (735-47), where he saw tyrants being flayed by the masses; in 
contrast with the tyrant, the Elysian fields are waiting for (739-42): 


quisquis est placide potens 
dominusque uitae seruat innocuas manus 
et incruentum mitis imperium regit 
animaeque parcit. 


But of all Seneca's tragedies it is his Thyestes that offers the richest illumin- 
ation of De Clementia in the depiction of a tyrant's cruelty, rage, and ruth- 
lessness. His tyrant in this play is Atreus, who is determined to have the most 
delicious revenge possible on his brother Thyestes, who had plotted against 
him and seduced his wife before being driven into exile. Seneca has Atreus 
describe himself as an angry tyrannus in his opening words (176—80). In the 
conversation between Atreus and his minion that follows (204—19), Seneca. 
presents in pithy form, including a number of one-liners, two conflicting 
views of power (using the words regnum, rex, and regnare)? Atreus in this 
play corresponds to the nightmare images of tyrants that punctuate De 
Clementia. Even Seneca's wording when describing the power of absolute 
rulers sounds the same as in De Clementia: at 607-8 he has the chorus 
describe rulers as uos quibus rector maris atque terrae | ius dedit magnum 
necis atque uitae, using the phrase put into Nero's mouth (1. 1. 2), ego uitae 


?36 Schiesaro (n. 234), 159-60 explores the resonances between the two texts. 
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necisque gentibus arbiter and the sentiment that occurs at 1. 21. 2, dandi 
auferendique uitam potens. 

Just as the tragedies evince a concern with the nature of kingship, so too can 
they present elements of Stoic doctrine. For example, in Thyestes the chorus, 
unaware of Atreus' dastardly plot, offers Stoic-flavoured reflections on what it 
is to be a king (344—90), first of all praising as a king whoever is free from 
wealth and fear and ambition and greed— but then clearly modulating into 
praise of the Stoic wise man (mens regnum bona possidet, 380) who has- 
a serene, detached attitude to life and who goes to meet his fate willingly 
(365-8). This form of kingship, says the chorus, is open to everyone (hoc 
regnum sibi quisque dat, 390)— which is, of course, the standard Stoic position 
(see 8. 1). All this demonstrates clearly the interplay between Seneca's tragedies 
and his prose writings, political and philosophical. Any compartmentalization 
of Seneca, such as was assumed by Sidonius Apollinaris in the fifth century 
and asserted by Boccaccio and Petrarch in the fourteenth, is totally inappro- 
- priate;?? the tragedies and the prose works can offer mutual illumination.” 

One of the most exciting features of the tragedies is the way in which 
Seneca's tragic rulers engage so fully with the model of the Stoic sapiens as to 
be mirror-images of one another. This view is argued powerfully by Gordon 
Braden in Renaissance Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition (New Haven, 1985), 
5—62, who finds this connection relevant to the political realities of the early 
Principate. He proposes that under the Principate the Republican-era drive to 
win esteem from others is replaced by a drive for self-esteem (18) and that this 
can manifest itself in several ways: as the Stoic sapiens retreat from the world's 
vagaries or as imperial aggression (23) and (in the tragedies) as a reliance 
on the exercise of absolute power (31). This seems to me to illuminate 
Seneca's treatment of tyranny in the tragedies and in De Clementia alike. 
Seneca's Atreus is solipsistic in his exercise of absolute power and so are 
the tyrants in De Clementia, as illustrated by the quotation from earlier 
Roman tragedy at 1. 12. 4: oderint dum metuant. The antithesis of the tyrant 
is the sapiens who exercises self-constraint and imposes his own boundaries. 
This is the way in which Seneca proposes that Nero should wield his 
absolute power. i 


237 See Guido Martellotti, ‘La questione dei due Seneca da Petrarca a Benvenuto; Italia 
medioevale e umanistica, 15 (1972), 149-71. T. D. Kohn, ‘Who Wrote Seneca's Plays? Classical 
World, 96 (2003), 271—80 attempts to revive the theory that Seneca tragicus was not Seneca 
philosophus, unconvincingly. 

238 The themes of kingship and clementia are also handled in the play Octauia, transmitted 
with Seneca's tragedies and occasionally (but erroneously) attributed to him, as discussed below, 
10. 2. 
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10. THE AFTERLIFE AND INFLUENCE OF DE CLEMENTIA 


10. 1. In the Middle Ages and Renaissance 


As for most texts of Graeco-Roman antiquity, there are distinct phases of 
attention and neglect in the later reception of Seneca's De Clementia. In this 
section I shall briefly review the evidence and shall explore the text's likely 
influence on later political thought as suggested by anecdotes and by certain 
later politically engaged texts. The two cases of influence that stand out—the 
Latin drama Octauia, which may date from soon after the deaths of Seneca 
and Nero, and the French dramatist Pierre Corneilles Cinna (1640)— will 
receive more analysis. 

Skipping over the immediate impact of the treatise for now (but see 10. 2 
on Octauia), we may start with the interest shown in De Clementia during the 
Carolingian period, as manifested by the copying of the two most important 
manuscripts, N and R (see below, 11. 1), during the first half of the ninth 
century. After that, there is no sign of activity until the very end of the 
eleventh century, when we find De Clementia listed in the library catalogue 
of Egmond in the Netherlands in 1090 and in the catalogue of the abbey at 
Pomposa (near Ferrara) in 1093. During the twelfth century there was what 
Reynolds calls ‘an explosion of interest; which is manifested in the existence 
of nearly 300 manuscripts, including a good many epitomes and excerpts, for 
example in the Florilegium Gallicum (Reynolds 364 n. 7), ranging geograph- 
ically from England to Austria. In the fourteenth century, according to J. J. 
Walsh, Walter Burleigh includes four citations from De Clementia in his 
commentary on Book 4 of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics? Perhaps the 
most memorable and telling example is the report by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Topographia Hibernica 48) that King Henry II of England (ruled 1154-89) 
kept a copy of Seneca's De Clementia by his side. 

The influence of Seneca's treatise persists through the medieval period, if 
more obliquely, and emerges into prominence again in the Renaissance. The 
medieval interest in moral advice offered to rulers is instantiated in many 
examples, such as Egidio Colonna (1243-1316)'s De regimine principum, dedi- 
cated to his pupil, King Philip IV of France, Thomas Aquinas’ De regimine — 
principis (1266), Dantes De monarchia (1317), and Boccaccio’s De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium, even though De Clementia did not furnish the model. - 
Boccaccio’s prose essay ultimately spawned the Mirror of Magistrates collections - 


^?» J, J. Walsh, ‘Buridan and Seneca’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 27 (1966), 23—40 at 39, 
with further bibliography. 
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that circulated in Tudor England, "^? but despite the notion of the ‘mirror’ these 
had nothing else in common with De Clementia—they were collections of 
poems and tragedies, in which a series of ghosts from English history would 
appear and narrate their downfalls, thus providing a ‘mirror’ of behaviour to 
be avoided by the ‘Magistrates’ of the land—the ruler, the nobility, and anyone 
else holding office.^" This is a distinctly different form from the kingship 
treatise of the type of ‘Mirror of Princes’ which blossomed during the Renais- 
sance and for which Seneca’s treatise was foundational. 

The ‘Mirror of Princes’ treatise was a prose treatise, which turned away 
from the medieval emphasis upon the religious functions of the ruler in 
favour of ancient treatises on kingship. The genre was a manifestation of 
the revival of classical texts under humanism: the view was that the Christian 
monarch of the Renaissance and his people could benefit from the wisdom of 
the ancient pagan treatises on kingship, and these included Isocrates’ To 
Nicocles, Dio Chrysostom’s orations on kingship and Seneca’s De Clementia. 
Examples abound, among Italian humanists especially: Diomede Carafa's De 
Regis et Boni Principis Officio (around 1480), Platina’s De Principe (perhaps 
1481), Giuniano Majo’s De Majestate (around 1492), Francesco Patrizi of 
Siena’s De Regno (around 1494), Giovanni Pontano’s De Principe (around 
1503), Poggio Bracciolini’s De Officiis Principis Liber (1504), and Filippo 
Beroaldo of Bologna's De Optimo Statu Libellus (perhaps 1509), written for 
Jacob, nephew of the Emperor Maximilian. Elsewhere in Europe, in 1516 
Erasmus of Rotterdam published his Institutio Principis Christiani, at the time 
that he joined the court of the future Emperor Charles V; and Guillaume Budé 
dedicated his L'Institution du Prince to Francis I, who was king of France 
1515—47.” | 

If De Clementia was one of the foundational texts for the Renaissance 
‘Mirror of Princes’ genre, it was also one of the targets of Machiavelli's The 
Prince (1513), as were many of the other Italian treatises listed above. Rather 
than compose an idealizing treatise, the Florentine Niccoló Machiavelli pro- 
duced a highly pragmatic treatise on the acquisition and preservation of 


249 The De Casibus Virorum Illustrium was written in Latin prose during the years 1356-73. It 
was translated into French prose by Laurent de Premierfait as Des cas des nobles hommes et 
femmes, the 1409 edition of which was the basis for John Lydgate's poem Fall of Princes (early 
]5th c.). This in turn was the model for the Mirror for Magistrates, first published in 1559 under 
the editorship of William Baldwin, but growing increasingly amorphous as it went into further 
editions under different editors, the last being that of 1609-10 by Richard Niccols. 

7*1 See P. Budra, ‘The Mirror for Magistrates and the Politics of Readership’, Studies in English 
Literature, 1500—1900, 32 (1992) 1-13. 

242 On these three see Battles-Hugo in Calvin, 104-109; more generally, see P. Hadot, 
"Fürstenspiegel, RAC 8 (1972), 555-632. 
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power, designed to address the realities of human self-interest. His I] Principe 
is freighted with classical examples and most obviously comes closest to 
Seneca's treatise in the seventeenth of its twenty-six chapters, devoted to the 
topic of ‘crudeltà? and ‘pietà, ‘Of Cruelty and Mercy, and whether it is better 
to be loved than feared, on the contrary, while making substantially different 
arguments.^** But, as Stacey demonstrates, Machiavelli constructs a ‘system- 
atic inversion of the lessons of the Senecan mirror.^^* 

Another striking testimony to the importance of Seneca's treatise is 
the enormous, and enormously learned, commentary on De Clementia writ- 
ten in 1532 by John Calvin (1509-64), more famous as the leading French 
proponent of the Protestant Reformation.” An anecdote that illustrates the 
perceived practical relevance of De Clementia concerns the Flemish humanist 
and classical scholar Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). The story is that when 
Archduke Albert of Austria visited Leuven with his wife Isabella in 1599, 
Lipsius was asked to prepare a Latin oration. He did this within two hours, 
choosing as his topic the greatness of a ruler, developing a passage of Seneca's 
De Clementia.” This discourse was published in 1600, along with 
Pliny's panegyric of Trajan and a commentary on this work. It seems that 
Seneca's strategy of instruction via praise was still holding strong in sixteenth- 
century Europe. In Erasmus’ words (Ep. 179. 42—5):^^' ‘No other way of 
correcting a prince is so efficacious as presenting, in the guise of flattery, the 
pattern of a really good prince. Thus do you instil virtues and remove faults 
in such a manner that you seem to urge the prince to the former and 
restrain him from the latter. 


2433 Ch. 19, ‘Avoiding Contempt and Hatred’, is also relevant. See Q. Skinner, Machiavelli: The 
Prince (Cambridge, 1988), pp. xv-xxiv on Machiavelli’s relation to Seneca, Cicero, and Aristotle. 
It is interesting that Machiavelli avoids the word 'clemenza' in ch. 17 and the word ‘tiranno’ ' 
throughout Il Principe. 

244 Stacey 269-93; quotation from 292. 

^5 Calvin’s text has itself been the object of recent study in Battles-Hugo' s edition; see their 
discussion of the circumstances of Calvin's undertaking this massive project in his very early 
twenties (3-62). They argue (30'-32^) that the commentary was designed to establish his 
philological credentials as a humanist and they suggest that the lack of attention garnered by its 
publication was a factor in his turning away from humanist learning and towards theology and 
the study of Scripture, to which he applied the same philological rigour he had shown in the De 
Clementia commentary. 

*46 | ipsius, who was the founding father of neo-Stoicism, devoted much of his scholarly 
acumen to the works of Seneca and to Stoicism: he wrote two theoretical treatises on Stoicism, 
in his De Constantia attempting to combine Stoicism and Christianity, and he published a major 
edition of Seneca's philosophical writings in 1605. 

^" Actually an echo of Plin. Ep. 3. 18 quoted above at 7. 2. 
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10. 2. Seneca in Octauia and Monteverdi's 
I'incoronazione di Poppea 


The author of Octauia, our only surviving Latin historical drama, seems to 
understand Seneca's views very well and seems also to have read De Clem- 
entia.” Though the spectre of Senecan authorship re-emerges from time to 
time, it seems clear that the play must date from after Nero's reign and 
therefore cannot be by Seneca. The play is set in 62 and presents the divorce 
and exile of Nero's wife Octavia so that he can marry Poppaea. The central 
scene in the play is a confrontation between Nero and Seneca—a scene which 
in turn inspires Tacitus' account of the interview between Nero and Seneca at 
Ann. 14. 52—6, a passage which, like Octauia, has resonances with De Clem- 
entia. ^? First they have a heated debate about absolute power in which Seneca 
strongly advocates a policy of clementia (442) and the preservation of the lives 
of citizens (seruare ciues maior est patriae patri, 444), thus replaying import- 
ant parts of De Clementia." Then he delivers a speech which reproduces the 
content and expression of the treatise substantially (Fitch's text and transla- 
tion,” Il. 472-91): 


pulchrum eminere est inter illustres uiros, 
consulere patriae, parcere afflictis, fera 

caede abstinere, tempus atque irae dare, 

orbi quietem, saeculo pacem suo. 475 
haec summa uirtus, petitur hac caelum uia. 

sic ille patriae primus Augustus parens 
complexus astra est, colitur et templis deus. 

illum tamen Fortuna iactauit diu 


248 For a sound, brief overview of the authorship, date, and genre of this play see M. Wilson, 
‘Introduction: The Importance of the Octavia, in id. (ed.), The Tragedy of Nero’s Wife: Studies on 
the Octavia Praetexta = Prudentia, 35. 1 (2003), 1-12. The play may have been written very soon 
after the end of Nero’s reign; see P. Kragelund, Prophecy, Populism, and Propaganda in the 
‘Octavia’ (Copenhagen, 1982) passim; id., "The Prefects Dilemma and the Date of Octavia, CQ 
38 (1988) 492-508; T. D. Barnes, ‘The Date of the Octavia, MH 39 (1982), 15-17; T. P. Wiseman, 
The Principal Thing (Sherborne, 2001), 9—23, who argues powerfully for a date in November 68 

cE. R. Ferri in his 2003 Cambridge edition argues (5—30) for a later date, giving much weight to 
supposedly anterior parallels in Statius’ Siluae and apparently adopting a terminus post quem of 
the 90s ce, but earlier than Tacitus. 

49 The derivation of Tacitus’ account from Octauia is buoyed up by other borrowings 
identified by R. Ferri, ‘Octavia’s Heroines: Tac. Ann. 14. 63-4 and the Praetexta Octavia, 
HSCPh 98 (1998), 339-56. 

250 For an excellent study of the ways in which Octauia is a dramatic rendering, but also a 
development, of De Clementia see Manuwald, ‘Der «Fiirstenspiegel». à 

251 J. G. Fitch's translation for Loeb Classical Library, Seneca Tragedies, ii (Cambridge, MA, 
2004). 
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terra marique per graues belli uices, 480 
hostes parentis donec oppressit sui. 

tibi numen incruenta summisit suum 

et dedit habenas imperi facili manu 

nutuque terras maria subiecit tuo. 

inuidia tristis, uicta consensu pio, 485 
cessit; senatus, equitis accensus fauor; 

plebisque uotis atque iudicio patrum 

electus orbem spiritu sacrum regis. |... 489 
tu pacis auctor, generis humani arbiter, 488 
patriae parens: quod nomen ut serues petit 490 
suosque ciues Roma commendat tibi. 


It is a glorious thing to be preeminent among illustrious men, to watch over the 
fatherland, spare the downtrodden, refrain from savage slaughter, give anger time to 
cool, and grant tranquillity to the world and peace to one's own time. This is the 
highest virtue, this is the path to heaven. This was how that first August#ather of the 
Country gained the stars, and is worshipped in shrines as a god. Yet Fortune had long . 
tossed him about over land and sea through the grievous chances of war, until he 
crushed his father's enemies./fo you she provided her divine support without blood- 
shed, accommodatingly hdhded you the reins of empire, and made land and sea 
subject to the nod of your head, Sour ill-will vanished, overpowered by a collective 
sense of devotion; there.was afi outburst of enthusiasm from senators and equestrians. 
Chosen by the wishes of the common people and the judgment of the Fathers, you 
rule the hallowed world by your spirit; you are provider of peace, arbiter of the human 
race, Father of the Country. Rome asks you to maintain that title, and she entrusts her 
citizens to your care. 


The speech that Nero gives in reply, resisting his tutor's attempts to direct 
him towards clementia, demonstrates the kind of lurking fear about exactly 
which role model Nero would use, a concern that is manifested at the 
opening of De Clementia. Especially interesting, given the centrality of 
Augustus in De Clementia (see above, 7. 4), is Nero's deployment of 
Augustus as a model: the author has Nero criticize Octavian in terms that 
echo but go beyond those at De Clementia 1. 11. 1. Nero starts by throwing 
Seneca’s words back in his face (492-4)? and then, after ridiculing and 
rejecting the notion of clementia (495—502), proceeds to catalogue the 
means by which Augustus £ained power, missing no opportunity to depict: 
the bloodshed in the goriest terms: the multiple executions of the elite 
(506), the proscriptions (507—9), the heads on the Rostra putrefying (510- 
13), the bodies of the battle-dead left to the birds and beasts (514—16), the 


252 As noted by Fears, ‘Nero as the Vicegerent 495-6. 
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sea swallowing fleets engaged in mutual slaughter (516-17), Egypt drinking 
Antony’s blood (521-2). Only after all this, says Nero, was the victor, 
Octavian, able to put away his sword (524—6): condidit tandem suos | iam 
fessus enses uictor hebetatos feris | uulneribus (‘at last the weary victor cached 
his swords, blunted by dealing savage wounds’), in words that seem to echo 
Seneca’s ego uero clementiam non uoco lassam crudelitatem (1. 11. 2). Nero’s 
speech ends by explicitly using Augustus as his precedent for pre-emptive 
violence in order to guarantee divinization (530-2). In other words, while 
Seneca presents Augustus as a model of good rule that Nero has already 
surpassed thanks to his bloodless accession, the author of Octauia, because 
.he wants to show Seneca’s advocation of clementia as a failure, has Nero 
stake Octavian's early years as a precedent. 

The Latin Octauia exercised a surprisingly marked influence on Renais- 
sance drama,” with a particularly striking manifestation in Busenello's 
libretto for Monteverdis 1642 opera L'imcoronazione di Poppea. In the 
opera, the confrontation between Seneca and Nerone is virtually a translation 
of the confrontation scene in the Latin play; and since that scene is itself 
shaped by Seneca's De Clementia, as noted above, we see the tentacles of 
influence stretching out from antiquity.^'* 


10. 3. Seneca in Montaigne's Essais and Corneille's Cinna 


A central strand in the Essais of the French scholar and statesman Michel de 
Montaigne (1533-92), published in 1580 and with significant revisions again 
in 1588 and 1590, involves questions of revenge and clemency, as David Quint 
demonstrates clearly in his study, Montaigne and the Quality of Mercy (Prince- 
ton, 1998). For example, arguing that Montaigne is responding 'to the 
contemporary crisis of a civil war, Quint states (p. ix) that 'the focus of 
ethical discussion in the Essais is willingness or refusal to submit to the power 
and will of others’, a choice that ‘belongs not only to the defeated but to the 
conqueror, whose accommodation takes the form of showing mercy to 
those he might otherwise punish’. It is hardly surprising, then, to find that 
Montaigne makes substantial use of Seneca's De Clementia for his theme. This 
emerges in the opening essay, ‘Par divers moyens on arrive a pareille fin 
( Essais 1. 1: ‘By diverse means we arrive at the same end’), which deals with 


253 e.g. it furnished the opening words and scene of Norton and Sackville's Gorboduc from 
the 1560s, ‘the first English tragedy’: see Wilson (n. 248 above), 2. 

254 For exploration see Manuwald, ‘Der Stoiker Seneca’; ead., ‘Senecas Schicksalslehre’; ead., 
*Nero and Octavia. 
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how to obtain clemency from your victorious enemy, and in the symmetrical 
response about granting clemency in Essais 1. 24, “Divers evenemens de 
mesme conseil’ (‘Various outcomes of the same plan’). In Essais 1. 1, in the 
first deployment of a classical authority in the work, Montaigne invokes De 
Clementia 2. 5. 1; in Essais 1. 24, he includes as one of several examples drawn 
from antiquity a close translation of De Clementia 1. 9. 2-12, the meeting 
between Augustus and Cinna. Moreover, in Essais 2. 1 Montaigne cites the 
story that opens De Clementia Book 2 about Nero's remark wishing he had 
never learnt how to write and his ‘De la cruauté' (Essais 2. 11) includes a 
passage apparently inspired by Seneca's depiction of cruelty at De Clementia 
1. 25. 1-2. More generally, he ‘offers the reader his own version of the 
argument for mercy of the De Clementia, one that is both skeptically inflected 
and tricked out in the vestments of aristocratic honor? 

Essais 1. 24 seems to have been one of the chief inspirations for Pierre 
Corneille (1606—84) in his play Cinna ou La Clémence d'Auguste, written in 
1640. Corneilles topic is Cinna's thwarted conspiracy against Augustus, 
recorded in De Clementia 1. 9 and translated by Montaigne. The theme of 
conspiracy was highly topical in the political environment under Louis XIII, 
which generated a number of attempted conspiracies by eminent nobles as 
Cardinal Richelieu (who had been Corneille's patron until he over-extended 
his influence on him) attempted to reform France's feudal system into 
a centralizing monarchy. At issue was a tension between a philosophy 
espoused by the French church which allowed the king to punish uprisings 
of the people but advocated mercy towards high-ranking nobles and a more 
pragmatic (one might call it Machiavellian) line of ruthlessly punishing 
disloyal members of the nobility. Using Seneca and/or Montaigne along 
with Dio Cassius' account of Augustus' conference with Agrippa and Mae- 
cenas about the choice between republicanism and monarchy and Livia's 
advocacy of clementia,?? Corneille crafts a play which displays this tension 
and in which Augustus grows in moral stature through the play as he 
pardons first Cinna and then others close to him who are revealed as 
party to the conspiracy. 

Particular moments indicate Corneille's close use of De Clementia (whether 
directly or mediated through Montaigne). For example, in Augustus' mono- 
logue in Act 4 Scene 2, in which he wonders aloud whom he can trust after 
‘such devastating revelations, he squashes self-pity thus (1131—40): 


*°° Quint 26. See the whole of ch. 1, “Clemency and Revenge: The First dni and its Place in 
Montaigne's Book’ (3-41). 
256 See 1. 9 n.; a translation of Dio's text appears at Appendix 2. 
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Quoi! Tu veux qu'on t'épargne, et n'as rien épargne! 
Songe aux fleuves de sang oü ton bras s'est baigné, 
De combien ont rougi les champs de Macédoine, 
Combien en a versé la défaite d'Antoine, 

Combien celle de Sexte, et revois tout d'un temps 
Pérouse au sien noyée, et tous ses habitants. 

Remets dans ton esprit, aprés tant de carnages, 

De tes proscriptions les sanglantes images, 

Ou toi-même, des tiens devenu le bourreau, 

Au sein de ton tuteur enfoncas le couteau.””” 


This recalls not Augustus’ own words but Seneca’s commentary at De 
Clementia 1. 9. 1, ‘he had already buried his dagger in the breasts of friends, 
he had already plotted the assassination of the consul Mark Antony, he had 
already been a partner in proscription, and 1. 11. 1, ‘he showed restraint and 
clemency—but only after the sea at Actium had been stained with Roman 
blood, only after both his own and his enemy’s fleets had been shattered off 
Sicily, only after the sacrifices at Perusia and the proscriptions. The apoph- 
thegmatic lines 1160-4 


Qui pardonne aisément invite à l'offenser, 
Punissons l'assassin, proscrivons les complices. 
Mais quoi? toujours du sang, et toujours des supplices! 
Ma cruauté se lasse, et ne peut s'arrêter; 
Je veux me faire craindre, et ne fais qu'irriter.^" 


are clearly an expansion of the phrase lassam crudelitatem at 1. 11. 2, Seneca's 
development in order to make the contrast between Augustus and Nero 
redound to Nero's credit (but not the part that Montaigne translated). 
Again, in Act 4 Scene 3 Corneille follows Seneca closely in his reporting of 
Livias words (cf. Clem. 1. 9. 6) and Act 5 Scene 1, Corneille's version of 
Augustus' interview with Cinna, is very close to Seneca's version. Consider, 
for example, Clem. 1. 9. 7: 'After ordering another chair to be set for Cinna he 
dismissed everyone from the bedroom and said: "First I make this request of 
you, that you don't interrupt me while I am speaking and that you don't 


257 Tr. John Cairncross, Penguin Classics, 1975: ‘What! you who have spared naught wish to 
be spared! | Think of the streams of blood in which you've bathed, | What floods have stained the 
fields of Macedon, | How much was shed in Antony’s defeat, | How much in that of Sextus and 
recall | Perugia and its people drowned in it; | And summon up, after such butchery, | The 
blood-stained scenes of your proscription when, | Yourself your kindred’s executioner, | In your 
own guardian’s breast you plunged the knife ...* 

258 “Who pardons easily invites offence; | Punish the murder and proscribe the rest. | But 
what! blood upon blood and death upon death! | My cruelty is tired, yet cannot stop; | I wish to 
terrify and only rile. 
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protest in the course of what I say. You will be given free opportunity to 
speak.”’ Corneille renders this (1425-32): 


Prends un siege, Cinna, prends, et sur toute chose 
Observe exactement la loi que je t'impose : 

Préte, sans me troubler, l'oreille à mon discours, 
D'aucun mot, d'aucun cri, n'en interromps le cours, 
Tiens ta langue captive, et si ce grand silence 

A ton émotion fait quelque violence, 

Tu pourras me répondre apres tout à loisir : 


Sur ce point seulement contente mon désir.^? 


Again, Clem. 1. 9. 10: “What is your intention in doing this? So that you can 
become emperor yourself? By god, the Roman people must be in a really bad 
way if there is no obstacle to your ruling except for me; which Corneille 
renders (1509-12): 


Quel était donc ton but? D'y régner en ma place? 
D'un étrange malheur son destin le menace, 
Si pour monter au tróne et lui donner la loi 


. 260 
Tu ne trouves dans Rome autre obstacle que moi.”° 


and: ‘But will Paulus and Fabius Maximus put up with you, and the Cossi and 
the Servilii and that great company of nobles—not people who swagger with 
empty names but people who add distinction to their ancestral images?’ 
which becomes in Corneille (1535—40): 


Mais oses-tu penser que les Serviliens, 

Les Cosses, les Métels, les Pauls, les Fabiens, 

Et tant d'autres enfin de qui les grands courages 
Des héros de leur sang sont les vives images, 
Quittent le noble orgueil d'un sang si généreux 
Jusqu'à pouvoir souffrir que tu règnes sur eux?/*! 


There can be no doubt that Corneille found De Clementia an eloquent docu- 
ment for his times and valuable material which he was able to develop into a 
drama which advocates clemency and praises the ruler who deploys clemency. 


?5? *Be seated, Cinna, and above all else | Do to the letter what I order you. | Lend me your 


ear, without disturbing me. | No cry, no word, must interrupt my flow. | Keep your tongue 
bridled, and if this constraint | Does violence to your emotions, know | You may at leisure 
afterwards reply. | On this one point alone content my wish: 

269 ‘What was your aim then? Reigning in my stead? | That would be a catastrophe untold, | 
If, to ascend the throne and rule the land, | You find in Rome no obstacle but me ...* 

261 “But dare you think that the Servilians, | The Cossas, Paulus and Metellius, | And scores of 
others, all great hearts who are | The living image of their ancestors, | Will so forget their 


haughty lineage | As to allow you to reign over them?’ 
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A nice footnote to Corneille is the story in Louis Blanc's Histore de dix ans 
1830-1840 of the anarchist Louis Alibaud's attempt to assassinate the king 
and the subsequent trial and execution. During the trial, the defence lawyer 
says (9th edn., v (Paris, 1849), 50): 


Encore un mot, Messieurs : cette nuit, dans l'agitation où m'a plongé cette affaire 
terrible, ne sachant que dire pour cet homme et n'apercevant qu'abimes devant 
moi, je jetai les yeux sur un livre, je l'ouvris. C'était Corneille. Et j'y lus, Messieurs, 
qu'un jour Auguste découvrit la conspiration de Cinna, de Cinna comblé de ses 
bienfaits . . . ^? 


11. THE TEXT AND PREVIOUS SCHOLARSHIP 


11. 1. The text 


The textual transmission of De Clementia is relatively straightforward; I have 
nothing to add to the brief overview of Reynolds and the extremely detailed 
investigations of Malaspina in his 2001/2004? edition of the text.?® The work 
is transmitted along with De Beneficiis, which takes initial place in the 
manuscripts. All extant manuscripts appear to descend from a ninth-century 
manuscript in the Vatican (Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 1547). This manuscript 
was written in northern Italy, possibly at Milan, around 800. Within fifty years 
it was in the monastery at Lorsch, near Worms in Germany, which, with its 
dedication to Saint Nazarius, explains the appellation of this manuscript as 
codex Sancti Nazarii or codex Nazarianus (N). It remained at Lorsch until the 
late fifteenth century. At some point prior to 1476 it was transferred to the 
library of the Elector Palatine of the Rhine in Heidelberg, where it remained 
until 1623, when it was taken to Rome along with all the codices Palatini. 
Another ninth-century manuscript, known as R (Vaticanus Reginensis lat. 
1529), may be a direct copy of N; so Malaspina, the latest editor of De 


262 The History of the Ten Years 1830-1840 or France under Louis Philippe, tr. Walter K. Kelly 
(Philadelphia, 1848), vol. ii, book 5, ch. 3, p. 416: ‘Last night, in the agitation wherewith this 
terrible affair has filled my soul, unknowing how best to address you on behalf of this man, 
perceiving nought but an abyss before me, I cast my eyes upon a book; I took it down and 
opened it; it was Corneille, and therein I read these words, addressed by Augustus to Cinna, 
whom he had loaded with favours, and whom he now found conspiring against him .... I owe 
this reference to Victoria Pagán. 

263 Reynolds 363-5; Malaspina 52-83. Malaspina prefers the more complicated stemma in 
Mazzoli? to the simple one in Reynolds: see Malaspina 81-2; but all paths lead back to the 
earliest manuscript N, whatever else one does. 
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Clementia, believes, though Winterbottom in his review raises doubts.” R 
was written in northern Italy or France in the second quarter of the ninth 
century, but by the second half of the century it seems to have been in the 
monasteries of the Loire, possibly Fleury. All later manuscripts are descended 
from R. l 

The editor’s task is, of course, to try to reconstitute the text that Seneca 
wrote. The challenges arise from the many ‘corrections’, corruptions, and 
interpolations to N and its descendants. There are corrections to N in at 
least one other hand (N’).”° Reynolds speaks gloomily of ‘the new and thick 
layer of interpolation which hangs like a pall over the bulk of the later 
manuscripts" he distinguishes a smaller, more reliable, group of manuscripts 
descended from R (which he designates 4) from the copy of R that he 
postulates (%4) to account for the larger number of inferior manuscripts. 
Malaspina provides a useful, extremely detailed report of the differences 
between N and R (88-93) and has also undertaken a new collation of the 
codices recentiores, PAFLTS (41—9) along with collation of other manuscripts 
never before collated, in the search for improvements.”” This work, along 
with that of all the intervening editors (see below), amounts to significant 
improvements on N. There remain, however, some loci vexati ^*^ or even 
desperati, which will be discussed in the Commentary. 

My apparatus criticus is not at all comprehensive. Rather, it is designed to 
provide information about significant variants in the manuscripts and pro- 
posals by editors, with particular attention to the most vexing textual cruces, 
which are also discussed in the commentary. I am happy to acknowledge my 
debt to the meticulous work of Ermanno Malaspina, whose new edition of the 
text of De Clementia appeared in 2001 (2nd edn., 2004). In preparing my 
apparatus criticus I have drawn heavily on the materials presented in his 
copious apparatus and commentary for readings supplied in the manuscripts 
and also for some of the emendations that he reports from less accessible 
scholarship. I have tried to pare down his extensive apparatus to the essentials, 
but anyone wishing for more depth must consult Malaspina's work. The sigla 
are also drawn from Malaspina, although I have simplified his method of 
referring to the different hands which appear in our prime manuscript, the 
Nazarianus. | 


264 Malaspina (see previous n.); M. Winterbottom, BMCR 2001.08.08; and Malaspina's 
response in his foreword to the second edition. 

$5 Malaspina 16-19. 

266 One should note that Malaspina does not use ¢ and y% in precisely the same way as 
Reynolds: see his conspectus siglorum on p. 144. 

67 Of which Malaspina 96-8 lists 145! 
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11. 2. Previous scholarship: important editions, 
commentaries, and translations 


The present volume will be the first major modern philological edition of De 
Clementia in English. It builds on an impressive history of scholarship, starting 
with the great names of humanist learning.*® The editio princeps of Seneca’s 
prose works, excepting Quaestiones Naturales and Apocolocyntosis, dates 
from 1475 (Naples) and was swiftly followed by further incunabula in 1478 
(Treviso), 1490 (Venice), and 1492 (Venice again). But the first important 
editorial work was done by Erasmus, whose first edition of Seneca's works was 
published in 1515 and a second edition in 1529. The second edition was 
truly significant, because Erasmus had seen N and incorporated dozens 
of corrections on that basis. In 1532, Calvin wrote his commentary, ?^ a 
phenomenal work by any account but even more so when one realizes that 
he was in his early twenties when he wrote it. The next landmark is the 
1605 edition of Seneca by Lipsius, dating from shortly before his death in 
1606. This was reissued several times; the standard version is the Antwerp 
edition of 1637. 

A steady stream of editions of Seneca's prose works continues through the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. In the mid-nineteenth 
century the first Teubner edition appears, by Haase (1852), followed by 
Gertz's 1876 edition of De Beneficiis and De Clementia. Stewart's very service- 
able English translation for Bohn's Classical Library in the volume Minor 
Dialogues together with the Dialogue on Clemency, was published by Bell & 
Sons in 1889. Hosius' first Teubner edition was published in 1900, followed by 
his second edition in 1914, a text which, in Reynolds's view, does not give N 
enough priority. A. P. Ball's neglected but very useful school edition of 
Selected Essays of Seneca, including Ad Neronem de Clementia, Books I and 
II, was published by Macmillan of New York in 1908. Then in the 1920s there 
was an amazing burst of activity, with four new editions during the decade: 
Préchac's crazy edition for Les Belles Lettres (1921 and 1925; he inserts what 
survives of Book 2 after 1. 3. 1: above 6. 1) and the three much mos sober and 
scholarly editions which appeared in 1928: Ammendola's Italian edition, 
Basore's edition for the Loeb Classical Library, and Faider's text.^? In 1950 
Favez completed Faider's work, by finishing the commentary that he had 
commenced but had taken down only to 1. 3, with an Index Verborum by 


268 Malaspina 413-31 offers an extremely thorough conspectus of editions and translations, 
in which I note only one omission, that of the 1908 school edition by Ball. 

26? Of which we have the valuable edition by Battles-Hugo (Calvin). 

270 See Bibliography for these and other editions. 
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P. Van de Woestijne. M. Rosenbach's 1989 edition (with a second edition in 
1995) is a reprint of Préchac's text with a German translation. J. M. Cooper 
and J. F. Procopé's fine translation for Cambridge Texts in the History of 
Political Thought series (1995) marks a significant advance over earlier English 
translations. Finally, into the new century, we are now blessed with Ermanno 
Malaspina's marvellous 2001 edition.""' Of Chaumartin's new Budé edition 
(2005), the long overdue replacement for Préchac's text of 1921 (which has 
been often reprinted, alas, and which was translated into German and Italian 
as recently as 1989 and 1994), the most charitable comment I can make is 
that Chaumartin does at least correct Préchac's mangling of the sequence 
of Seneca's text. His unacknowledged dependency upon Malaspina’s text 
I discuss in my review.””” 


12. ANOTE ON MY TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY 


The overriding aim of my translation is clarity. Given the general tendency of 
Latin towards long sentences with complex subordination and given Seneca’s 
particular deployment of this feature of Latin, alongside pithy sententiae, the 
pursuit of clarity often suggested breaking down long sentences with subor- 
dination into shorter units (for examples see 1. 1. 2, 1. 1. 4, 1. 3. 2, 1. 3. 5, 
1. 17. 2, 1. 21. 2, 2. 6. 2). Accordingly, the reader will find more decisive 
punctuation in the English than the Latin. I have also paid careful attention to 
the connectives and connections between clauses and sentences. There is, 
perhaps, a surprising amount of asyndeton in Seneca's prose, which I have 
generally preserved. Where Seneca uses a connective or embedded particle to 
indicate the thought connection, I have at times elaborated this to ensure that 
the logic is clear. I have studiously avoided translating nam and enim as ‘for’, 
since no one uses explicatory ‘for’ in spoken English any more; instead, I have 
supplied phrases such as 'the fact is' (e.g. 1. 21. 2) where the explicatory 
connection needs to be asserted. Overall I have aimed at sober English of a 
middle register, without leaning too far towards the colloquial or to the 
scholarly or obscure; my hope is that this translation, like all of my translation 
work, can be read aloud without making anyone cringe. 

A second major aim was consistency. For many of Seneca's key terms, I have 
attempted to use the same English word for the Latin word. I thought it crucial 


271 As Winterbottom says in his review, this ‘will become a standard work’ (BMCR 


2001.08.08). A second edition was issued in 2004. 
272 See Braund, CR? 56 (2006), 353—5; also Malaspina, BMCR 2006.05.12. 
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to render clementia as ‘clemency’; misericordia is invariably "pity (1. 4. 1, 2. 4. 4, 
2. 5. 4, 2. 6. 2). I resorted to two words, ‘mercy’ and ‘mildness’, for mansuetudo 
(1.7. 3, 2. 5. 15 1. 8. 6, 1. 11. 1, 1. 16. 1, 2. 2. 1). But sometimes consistency would 
be misleading. For example, Seneca uses Fortuna both in the strong sense, 
denoting the divine force (e.g. 1. 1. 2), and in the weak sense, denoting little 
more than ‘situation’ (e.g. 1. 1. 9), and I have reflected this in my translation. 

Two particular words posed special challenges. For the noun uirtus, as a rule 
I prefer ‘excellence’ (1. 1. 1, 1. 2. 1, 1. 21. 2) and occasionally ‘courage’ (1. 12. 5); 
however, in a work such as this with a strong intersection with Roman philosoph- 
ical discourse it seemed impossible to avoid the word ‘virtue’, especially when the 
noun occurs in the plural (1. 2. 1, 1. 3. 1, 1. 5. 3, 1. 8. 1, 2. 3. 2, 2. 4. 4). More acute 
still was the challenge posed by princeps/principes. Given that it is impossible to 
capturein English the Latin root of ‘first’ness (primus + ceps see OLD), Ydecided to 
use 'emperor throughout my translation. This works well enough, but throws up 
one oddity at 1. 10. 1, where Seneca praises Augustus' handling of his fellow 
triumvir Lepidus: ‘For many years, he put up with his retaining the insignia of an 
emperor’ (ornamenta principis), where [have reluctantly resorted to ‘ruler’ instead. 

Compiling a commentary can lead to automatic replication of ‘parallel’ 
passages with insufficient rationale—a topic dubbed ‘parallelomania’ and 
acutely addressed by Roy Gibson in his essay ““Cf. e.g^: A Typology of 
“Parallels” and the Function of Commentaries on Latin Poetry." I have 
tried to be aware of the dangers of burying the text under a heap of parallels or 
of atomizing the text into minute particles. My aim has been to select material 
which illuminates both Seneca's linguistic and stylistic characteristics and the 
literary, philosophical, historical, and cultural contexts relevant to De Clem- 
entia. The details in the lemmata are designed to contribute to the big picture 
of this text and to that end I have provided longer, more discursive lemmata 
to introduce the sections into which the text seems to me to fall. 

It may be helpful for me to state explicitly my practice within the lemmata. 
I generally provide parallels in the following sequence: first, from within 
Seneca's own works—from within De Clementia, from his other prose writ- 
ings, and from his tragedies. Then I provide material from other contempor- 
ary texts and then from earlier and later Greek and Latin texts, roughly in 


273 In R. K. Gibson and C. S. Kraus (eds.), The Classical Commentary: Histories, Practices, 
Theory (Leiden, 2002), 331-57. Gibson proposes that parallels are deployed by commentators 
for any of at least seven purposes: establishing the text, comprehending the text, establishing 
register, contextualization, identifying intertexts/allusions and topoi, and supplementing the text 
by acting as works of reference. Wider issues are raised by other essays in the same volume and 
by the essays in G. W. Most (ed.), Commentaries—Kommentare (Gottingen, 1999). Of course, 
the hypertext format offers fruitful application to the commentary and I see great advantages to 
migrating to the more versatile electronic format in future. The disadvantage is the need to sit in 
front of one’s computer screen—which most of us already do too much of for health and sanity. 
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sequence of relevance or else in chronological order. Within a lemma, I 
usually work from smaller, specific points to larger issues. My attempt to 
prioritize material in this way is designed to enhance the usefulness of my 
commentary. A contrast may be perceived between this commentary and that 
of Malaspina, which is one of the most impressive works of scholarship that I 
have ever consulted and to which I am deeply indebted in myriad ways. It is 
not, however, the easiest commentary to use because of the density of 
presentation, which reflects not only Malaspina’s own preference for exhaust- 
ive citation but also his publisher’s choice to minimize white space on the 
page. Time and again I refer my reader to Malaspina for more detailed 
discussion or bibliography where I feel it would be inappropriate to pursue 
those issues at the same length; I trust that my debt to his scholarship is 
sufficiently clear. Every commentator, faced by difficult choices of where to 
draw the line, needs to think about the intended readership. In this case, I 
hope my commentary will be of value to scholars and to advanced students 
who wish to understand better this important text. 
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L. ANNAEI SENECAE 
DE CLEMENTIA 


L. Annaei Senecae De Clementia 


LIBER PRIMVS 


1. 1. Scribere de clementia, Nero Caesar, institui, ut quodam modo speculi 
uice fungerer et te tibi ostenderem peruenturum ad uoluptatem maximam 
omnium. quamuis enim recte factorum uerus fructus sit fecisse nec ullum 
uirtutum pretium dignum illis extra ipsas sit, iuuat inspicere et circumire 
bonam conscientiam, tum immittere oculos in hanc immensam multitudi- 
nem discordem, seditiosam, impotentem, in perniciem alienam suamque 
pariter exultaturam si hoc iugum fregerit + + +, <et> ita loqui secum: 

2. ‘Egone ex omnibus mortalibus placui electusque sum, qui in terris 
deorum uice fungerer? ego uitae necisque gentibus arbiter; qualem quisque 
sortem statumque habeat, in mea manu positum est; quid cuique mortalium 
Fortuna datum uelit, meo ore pronuntiat; ex nostro responso laetitiae causas 
populi urbesque concipiunt; nulla pars usquam nisi uolente propitioque me 
floret; haec tot milia gladiorum, quae pax mea comprimit, ad nutum meum 
stringentur; quas nationes funditus excidi, quas transportari, quibus liberta- 
tem dari, quibus eripi, quos reges mancipia fieri quorumque capiti regium 
circumdari decus oporteat, quae ruant urbes, quae oriantur, mea iuris dictio 
est. 3. in hac tanta facultate rerum non ira me ad iniqua supplicia compulit, 
non iuuenilis impetus, non temeritas hominum et contumacia quae saepe 
tranquillissimis quoque pectoribus patientiam extorsit, non ipsa ostentandae 
per terrores potentiae dira, sed frequens magnis imperiis, gloria. conditum, 
immo constrictum apud me ferrum est, summa parsimonia etiam uilissimi 
sanguinis; nemo non, cui alia desunt, hominis nomine apud me gratiosus est. 
4. seueritatem abditam, at clementiam in procinctu habeo; sic me custodio 
tamquam legibus quas ex situ ac tenebris in lucem euocaui rationem reddi- 
turus sim. alterius aetate prima motus sum, alterius ultima; alium dignitati 
donaui, alium humilitati; quotiens nullam inueneram misericordiae causam, 
mihi peperci. hodie dis immortalibus, si a me rationem repetant, adnumerare 
genus humanum paratus sum. 


1. 1. 1 lacunam statuit Malaspina <et> ita recc.: ita N 
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BOOK ONE 


1. 1. I have taken on the task of writing about clemency, Nero Caesar, so I can 
act as a kind of mirror and give you a picture of yourself as someone who will 
attain the greatest pleasure of all. Although the true satisfaction in behaving 
well consists of that behaviour itself and there is no adequate reward for 
excellence beyond excellence itself, it is a pleasure to inspect and examine 
one's good conscience and then to cast one's eyes over this enormous mass— 
quarrelsome, factious, out of control and likely to run riot to the destruction 
of others and itself equally, if it breaks this yoke...——and to say to oneself: 

2. ‘Have I of all mortals proved good enough and been chosen to act as the 
gods' representative on earth? I make decisions of life and death for the world. 
The prosperity and condition of each individual rests in my hands. Fortune 
announces through my mouth her intended gifts to each human being. Peoples 
and cities find reasons for delight in my pronouncements. No region on earth 
flourishes without my will and my favour. These myriads of swords now 
restrained by my peace will be drawn with a nod from me. I have the power to 
decide which nations should be annihilated and which relocated, which granted 
liberty and which deprived of it, which kings should become slaves and whose 
heads should be crowned with royal glory, which cities shall fall and which cities 
shall rise. 3. In this position of enormous power, I have not been driven to unjust 
punishments by anger or by immature impulse or by people's recklessness and 
obstinacy (which has often wrenched the patience out of even the calmest 
hearts) or even by that glory so horrifying but so common in great commanders, 
of demonstrating power by means of terror. In my case, the sword is hidden— 
no, sheathed. I am extremely sparing of even the cheapest blood. There is no one, 
whatever else he may lack, who does not win my favour by the fact of his being 
human. 4. I keep sternness concealed but clemency ready on standby. I guard 
myself just as if I were going to have to justify myself to those laws which 
I summoned from their neglect and darkness into the light. The fresh age of 
one person and the extreme age of another moved me. I forgave one man for his 
high status and another man for his low rank. Whenever I had discovered no 
reason for pity, I showed mercy to myself. If the deathless gods should require 
a reckoning from me, I am ready today to account for all of humankind, 
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5. Potes hoc, Caesar, audacter praedicare omnia, quae in fidem tute- 
lam«que tuam uenerunt tuta ha>beri, nihil per te neque ui neque clam 
adimi rei publicae. rarissimam laudem et nulli adhuc principum concessam 
concupisti, innocentiam. non perdis operam nec bonitas ista tua singularis 
ingratos aut malignos aestimatores nancta est. refertur tibi gratia; nemo unus 
homo uni homini tam carus umquam fuit, quam tu populo Romano, mag- 
num longumque eius bonum. 6. sed ingens tibi onus imposuisti; nemo iam 
diuum Augustum nec Ti. Caesaris prima tempora loquitur nec quod te 
imitari uelit exemplar extra te quaerit; principatus tuus ad gustum exigitur. 
difficile hoc fuisset, si non naturalis tibi ista bonitas esset, sed ad tempus 
sumpta. nemo enim potest personam diu ferre, ficta cito in naturam suam 
recidunt; quibus ueritas subest quaeque, ut ita dicam, ex solido enascuntur, 
tempore ipso in maius meliusque procedunt. 

7. Magnam adibat aleam populus Romanus, cum incertum esset, quo se 
ista tua nobilis indoles daret; iam uota publica in tuto sunt; nec enim 
periculum est ne te subita tui capiat obliuio. facit quidem auidos nimia 
felicitas, nec tam temperatae cupiditates sunt umquam ut in eo quod contigit 
desinant; gradus a magnis ad maiora fit et spes improbissimas complectuntur 
insperata adsecuti; omnibus tamen nunc ciuibus tuis et haec confessio expri- 
mitur esse felices et illa nihil iam his accedere bonis posse, nisi ut perpetua 
sint. 8. multa illos cogunt ad hanc confessionem, qua nulla in homine tardior 
est: securitas alta, «opulentia» affluens, ius supra omnem iniuriam 
positum; obuersatur oculis laetissima forma rei publicae, cui ad summam 
libertatem nihil deest nisi pereundi licentia. 9. praecipue tamen aequalis ad 
maximos imosque peruenit clementiae tuae admiratio; cetera enim bona pro 
portione fortunae suae quisque sentit aut expectat maiora minoraque, ex 
clementia omnes idem sperant; nec est quisquam cui tam ualde innocentia 
sua placeat ut non stare in conspectu clementiam paratam humanis erroribus 
gaudeat. 


1. 1. 5 suppl. Gertz: tute laberj N : tutelamque beri F : tutelam haberi C clam 
adimi Haupt:clamati N perdis N“ : perdit N 

1. 1.7 nisiut LT: ut N 

1. 1. 8 «opulentia» suppl. Shackleton Bailey ^ affluens N“ : afluens N 
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5. This declaration you can make with confidence, Caesar—that everything 
that has come under your protection and trust is still kept safe, that thanks to 
you the state has suffered no loss by violence or by subterfuge. It is the rarest of 
praise, praise granted to none of the emperors up to now, that you have aimed 
at—guiltlessness. It is not a waste of your effort—and that unique goodness of 
yours has not found people ungrateful or grudging in their evaluation. People 
offer you their gratitude: no human being has ever been so dear to another 
human being as you are to the Roman people—you are its great and lasting 
blessing. 6. But it is a huge burden that you have imposed upon yourself. No one 
these days talks about the Divine Augustus or about the early years of Tiberius 
Caesar or seeks a model for you to imitate apart from yourself. Your Principate is 
held to the foretaste you have given. This would have been difficult if that 
goodness of yours had not been innate but only assumed for the moment. No 
one, after all, can wear a mask for long. Pretence quickly lapses into its true 
nature. Anything based upon truth and growing out of ground that is solid, so to 
speak, becomes greater and better by the simple passage of time. 

7. Great was the risk that the Roman people were facing so long as it was 
unclear what direction that high-born disposition of yours would take. But 
now the prayers of the community are assured, because there is no danger of 
your suddenly forgetting yourself. It is a fact that an excess of happiness makes 
people greedy and that longings are never so well controlled that they fade 
away at the point of attainment. The ascent is made from great things to 
greater and once people have got the unhoped-for, they embrace the most 
extravagant hopes. Yet today, all your citizens are compelled to acknowledge 
that they are happy and that nothing more can be added to these blessings, 
except for them to last for ever. 8. They are driven to this acknowledgement, 
which people make with the greatest reluctance, by many factors: a security 
which is profound, abundant riches, the law elevated above all injustice, the 
sight before their eyes of the most joyous form of a state that has everything it 
needs to reach the height of liberty—except for the licence to self-destruct. 
9. But the most important thing, which has affected the greatest and the 
lowest equally, is admiration for your clemency. The reason is that in the case 
of other blessings, people experience or expect them in greater or lesser 
amounts in proportion to their own situation, but everyone has the same 
hopes of clemency. And there is no one who is so completely confident in his 
own guiltlessness that he is not delighted at the sight of clemency standing 
there, ready for human mistakes. 
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2. l. Esse autem aliquos scio qui clementia pessimum quemque putent 
sustineri, quoniam nisi post crimen superuacua est et sola haec uirtus inter 
innocentes cessat. sed primum omnium, sicut medicinae apud aegros usus, 
etiam apud sanos honor est, ita clementiam, quamuis poena digni inuocent, 
etiam innocentes colunt. deinde habet haec in persona quoque innocentium 
locum, quia interim fortuna pro culpa est; nec innocentiae tantum clementia 
succurrit, sed saepe uirtuti, quoniam quidem condicione temporum incidunt 
quaedam quae possint laudata puniri. adice quod magna pars hominum est 
quae reuerti ad innocentiam possit, si «poenae remissio fuerit». 

2. Non tamen uolgo ignoscere decet; nam ubi discrimen inter malos 
bonosque sublatum est, confusio sequitur et uitiorum eruptio; itaque adhi- 
benda moderatio est, quae sanabilia ingenia distinguere a deploratis sciat. nec 
promiscuam habere ac uolgarem clementiam oportet nec abscisam; nam tam 
omnibus ignoscere crudelitas quam nulli. modum tenere debemus; sed quia 
difficile est temperamentum, quidquid aequo plus futurum est, in partem 
humaniorem praeponderet. 


3. ]. Sed haec suo melius loco dicentur. nunc in tres partes omnem hanc 
materiam diuidam. prima erit + +» x manumissionis; secunda, quae naturam 
clementiae habitumque demonstret: nam cum sint uitia quaedam uirtutes 
imitantia, non possunt secerni, nisi signa quibus dinoscantur impresseris; 
tertio loco quaerimus quomodo ad hanc uirtutem perducatur animus, quo- 
modo confirmet eam et usu suam faciat. 

2. Nullam ex omnibus uirtutibus homini magis conuenire, cum sit nulla 
humanior, constet necesse est non solum inter nos, qui hominem sociale 
animal communi bono genitum uideri uolumus, sed etiam inter illos, qui 
hominem uoluptati donant, quorum omnia dicta factaque ad utilitates suas 
spectant; nam si quietem petit et otium, hanc uirtutem naturae suae nanctus 
| est, quae pacem amat et manus retinet. 


1. 2. 1 post si lacunam statuit Gruter, suppl. Basore : si non NRC : sed non AT 
1. 3. 1 ante manumissionis lacunam statui : {manu missionis] ++*Malaspina : alii 
alia quaerimus N : quaeremus CT 
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2. 1. Yet there are some, I know, who think that clemency sustains the worst 
types, because it is superfluous except once a crime has been committed and 
because it 1s the only one of the virtues that has no role among the guiltless. 
But first of all, just as medicine is of use among the sick, yet is also prized 
among people who are well, so clemency, while it is invoked by people who 
deserve punishment, is also respected by the guiltless. Secondly, it has scope in 
the case of the guiltless too, because luck sometimes takes the place of 
culpability. It is not only guiltlessness that clemency assists but often excel- 
lence, because the times being as they are, incidents happen which can 
incur punishment even though they win praise. In addition, there are very 
many people who can be restored to guiltlessness if «their punishment 
is remitted>. 

2. All the same, it is not proper to grant pardon indiscriminately. The 
reason is that when the distinction between the bad and the good is removed, 
the result is confusion and an outbreak of bad behaviour. What is needed, 
consequently, is the exercise of a discernment that knows how to judge the 
curable from the hopeless characters. Clemency should not be available to all 
or commonplace but it should not be curtailed either, since to pardon 
everyone is as cruel as to pardon no one. We should maintain the mean— 
but because a perfect balance is difficult, if there is to be anything beyond 
parity, it should verge towards generosity. 


3. 1. But these are matters that will be better discussed in their proper place. 
Now I shall divide my subject as a whole into three sections. The first will 
concern x x + setting free. The second is to demonstrate the nature and the 
habit of mercy; after all, since it is a fact that there are some vices which 
imitate virtues, they cannot be separated unless you brand them with marks 
which distinguish them. In the third place, we enquire how the mind can 
be led to adopt this virtue and how it can strengthen it and through 
practice own it. 

2. None of all the virtues suits a human being more, since no virtue is more 
humane. That is a necessary point of agreement not only among those of us 
who wish humankind to be seen as a social animal born for the common 
good, but also among those people who devote humankind to pleasure, their 
words and actions all aiming at their own personal advantage. After all, if 
someone wants calm and leisure, in this virtue, with its love of peace and 
restraint from violence, he has found something suited to his nature. 
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3. Nullum tamen clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem 
decet. ita enim magnae uires decori gloriaeque sunt, si illis salutaris potentia 
est; nam pestifera uis est ualere ad nocendum. illius demum magnitudo 
stabilis fundataque est, quem omnes tam supra se esse quam pro se sciunt, 
cuius curam excubare pro salute singulorum atque uniuersorum cottidie 
experiuntur, quo procedente non, tamquam malum aliquod aut noxium 
animal e cubili prosilierit, diffugiunt, sed tamquam ad clarum ac beneficum 
sidus certatim aduolant, obicere se pro illo mucronibus insidiantium para- 
tissimi et substernere corpora sua, si per stragem illi humanam iter ad salutem 
struendum sit. somnum eius nocturnis excubiis muniunt, latera obiecti 
circumfusique defendunt, incurrentibus periculis se opponunt. 4. non est 
hic sine ratione populis urbibusque consensus sic protegendi amandique 
reges et se suaque iactandi quocumque desiderauit imperantis salus; nec 
haec uilitas sui est aut dementia pro uno capite tot milia excipere ferrum ac 
multis mortibus unam animam redimere nonnumquam senis et inualidi. 5. 
quemadmodum totum corpus animo deseruit et, cum hoc tanto maius 
tantoque speciosius sit, ille in occulto maneat tenuis et in qua sede latitet 
incertus, tamen manus, pedes, oculi negotium illi gerunt, illum haec cutis 
munit, illius iussu iacemus aut inquieti discurrimus, cum ille imperauit, siue 
auarus dominus est, mare lucri causa scrutamur, siue ambitiosus, iam dudum 
dextram flammis obiecimus aut uoluntarii + + + sub «terram de» siluimus, sic 
haec immensa multitudo unius animae circumdata illius spiritu regitur, 
illius ratione flectitur pressura se ac fractura uiribus suis, nisi consilio susti- 
neretur. 4. 1. suam itaque incolumitatem amant cum pro uno homine denas 
legiones in aciem deducunt, cum in primam frontem procurrunt et aduersa 
uolneribus pectora ferunt ne imperatoris sui signa uertantur. ille est enim 
uinculum per quod res publica cohaeret, ille spiritus uitalis quem haec tot 
milia trahunt nihil ipsa per se futura nisi onus et praeda, si mens illa imperii 
subtrahatur. 


rege incolumi mens omnibus una, 
amisso rupere fidem. 
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3. Yet there is no one in the world that clemency suits more than a king or 
an emperor. The fact is that great strength is admirable and glorious only if its 
power is beneficent. The ability to do damage is, after all, a noxious kind of 
strength. In short, the only person who has a firm and well-grounded greatness is 
theone that everyone knows is both their leader and their supporter, the one that 
they find every day has unsleeping concern for the safety of one and all, the one 
they do not run away from when he approaches as if some monster or dangerous 
creature had jumped from its lair, but compete with each other to rush towards, 
as ifto a bright and friendly star, totally ready to throw themselves on the sword- 
points of assassins in his defence and to lay their bodies on the ground if his path 
to safety has to be made with human slaughter. They protect his sleep with 
nightly watches. They defend his flanks with a surrounding barrier. At incur- 
sions of danger, they put themselves in its path. 4. This unanimity among 
peoples and cities about offering protection and love to their kings and about 
hurling themselves and all they have wherever the safety of their ruler requires is 
not without reason. And it is not lack of self-worth or of sanity when many 
thousands face the sword for one individual and when with many deaths they 
save one life of sometimes a feeble old man. 5. I present an analogy: the body 
is entirely at the service of the mind. And although the body is so much larger 
and more impressive while the mind remains hidden and insubstantial with its 
precise hiding-place unknown, all the same, the hands and feet and eyes do its 
business and this skin we see is its protection. At its commands we lie still, or we 
run about non-stop. When it gives the order, if it is a greedy master, we scour the 
sea for profit, if it craves glory, we have long since thrust our right hand into the 
flames or of our own free will... plunged into the earth. In the same way, this 
enormous mass that surrounds the life of one man is directed by his spirit and 
steered by his intellect. It would crush and shatter itself with its own strength if it 
were not supported by his discernment. 4. 1. So it is their own safety that people 
love when for one individual they lead forth legions ten at a time into action, 
when they race forwards into the front line and expose their chests to wounds to 
prevent their commander's standard being defeated. He quite simply is the link 
that holds the state together. He is the breath of life to all these many thousands 
who on their own would only be a heavy weight and easy prey if that mind of the 
empire were withdrawn. 


When their king is safe, they act with one mind. 
When he has gone, they break their pact. 
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2. Hic casus Romanae pacis exitium erit, hic tanti fortunam populi in 
ruinas aget; tam diu ab isto periculo aberit hic populus quam diu sciet ferre 
frenos, quos si quando abruperit uel aliquo casu discussos reponi sibi passus 
non erit, haec unitas et hic maximi imperii contextus in partes multas 
dissiliet, idemque huic urbi finis dominandi erit qui parendi fuerit. 3. ideo 
principes regesque et quocumque alio nomine sunt tutores status publici non 
est mirum amari ultra priuatas etiam necessitudines; nam si sanis hominibus 
publica priuatis potiora sunt, sequitur ut is quoque carior sit in quem se res 
publica conuertit. olim enim ita se induit rei publicae Caesar ut seduci 
alterum non posset sine utriusque pernicie; nam et illi uiribus opus est et 
huic capite. 


5. ]. Longius uidetur recessisse a proposito oratio mea, at mehercules rem 
ipsam premit. nam si, quod adhuc colligitur, tu animus rei publicae [tuae] es, 
illa corpus tuum, uides, ut puto, quam necessaria sit clementia; tibi enim 
parcis cum uideris alteri parcere. parcendum itaque est etiam improbandis 
ciuibus non aliter quam membris languentibus, et, si quando misso sanguine 
opus est, sustinenda est «acies» ne ultra quam necesse sit incidat. 2. est ergo, 
ut dicebam, clementia omnibus quidem hominibus secundum naturam, 
maxime tamen decora imperatoribus, quanto plus habet apud illos quod 
seruet quantoque in maiore materia apparet. quantulum enim nocet priuata 
crudelitas! principum saeuitia bellum est. 

3. Cum autem uirtutibus inter se sit concordia nec ulla altera melior aut 
honestior sit, quaedam tamen quibusdam personis aptior est. decet magnani- 
mitas quemlibet mortalem, etiam illum infra quem nihil est; quid enim maius 
aut fortius quam malam fortunam retundere? haec tamen magnanimitas in 
bona fortuna laxiorem locum habet meliusque in tribunali quam in plano 
conspicitur. 4. clementia, in quamcumque domum peruenerit, eam felicem 
tranquillamque praestabit, sed in regia, quo rarior, eo mirabilior. quid enim est 
memorabilius quam eum, cuius irae nihil obstat, cuius grauiori sententiae 
ipsi qui pereunt adsentiuntur, quem nemo interpellaturus est, immo, si 
uehementius excanduit, ne deprecaturus est quidem, ipsum sibi manum 
inicere et potestate sua in melius placidiusque uti hoc ipsum cogitantem: 
‘occidere contra legem nemo non potest, seruare nemo praeter me’? 
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2. A disaster like this will be the end of the Roman peace and will demolish 
the prosperity of our mighty people. This people will be free of that danger 
precisely as long as it understands how to submit to the reins. If ever it breaks 
them or does not allow them to be replaced once they have been shaken off by 
some disaster, this unified fabric of the greatest empire will fragment into 
many particles, and the end of this city's obedience will be the end of her 
domination. 3. For that reason it is no wonder that emperors and kings and 
whatever other name the guardians of the public order have are cherished 
even beyond the degree of our private relationships. After all, if people of 
sense put public interests before private, it follows that the individual round 
whom the state revolves will be dearer too. Some time ago, in fact, Caesar 
identified himself so thoroughly with the state that neither could be with- 
drawn without the destruction of both: the situation is that Caesar needs- 
strength and the state needs a head. 


5. 1. My discourse seems to have departed some way from the point, but by god 
it bears closely upon the real issue. The fact is that i£—as the argument so far 
suggests—you are the mind of the state and the state is your body, you see, 
J think, how essential clemency is: you are showing mercy to yourself when you 
seem to be showing it to someone else. So you should show mercy even to 
citizens who deserve condemnation just as you would to ailing limbs. And if 
there is ever a need to let blood, you should restrain the blade to stop it cutting 
more deeply than is necessary. 2. So, as I was saying, all humans possess clemency 
in accordance with our nature, but it is especially attractive in commanders 
- because with them it finds that much more to preserve and it has that much 
more material in which to manifest itself. After all, the harm that brutality in 
a private context can do is so tiny! But the ferocity of emperors is war. 

3. Although, to be sure, there is a harmony between the virtues and none of 
them is better or more honourable than any other, all the same one virtue can 
be more suited to particular individuals. Generosity of spirit is right for 
absolutely any mortal, even the lowest of all. After all, what is greater or braver, 
than blunting misfortune? Yet this generosity of spirit has wider scope in good 
fortune and is shown to better advantage on the judge's bench than on the 
floor. 4. Clemency will make any house it enters happy and calm. But in a 
palace its rarity will make it more amazing. After all, is there anything more 
remarkable than this: that the person who has an anger that meets no obstacle, 
who can pass a rather severe sentence that even its victims themselves assent 
to, whom no one will appeal to or even plead with if he is especially fiercely 
incensed, should take hold of himself and deploy his power for better and 
more peaceful ends with this very thought: “To kill in defiance of the law 
is open to anyone. To preserve life is open to no one except for me'? 
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5. Magnam fortunam magnus animus decet, qui, nisi se ad illam extulit 
et altior stetit, illam quoque in terram deducit. magni autem animi 
proprium est placidum esse tranquillumque et iniurias atque offensiones 
superne despicere. muliebre est furere in ira, ferarum uero est ignauarum 
quidem praemordere et urguere proiectos. elephanti leonesque transeunt 
quae impulerunt; ignobilis bestiae pertinacia est. 6. non decet regem saeua 
nec inexorabilis ira, non multum enim supra eum eminet cui se irascendo 
exaequat; at si dat uitam aut dignitatem periclitantibus et meritis amittere, 
facit quod nulli nisi rerum potenti licet; uita enim etiam superiori eripitur, 
numquam nisi inferiori datur. 7. seruare proprium est excellentis fortunae, 
quae numquam magis suspici debet quam cum illi contigit idem posse quod 
dis, quorum beneficio in lucem edimur tam boni quam mali. deorum itaque 
sibi animum adserens princeps alios ex ciuibus suis quia utiles bonique 
sunt libens uideat, alios in numerum relinquat; quosdam esse gaudeat, quos- 
dam patiatur. 


6. 1. Cogitato in hac ciuitate, in qua turba per latissima itinera sine inter- 
missione defluens eliditur quotiens aliquid obstitit quod cursum eius uelut 
torrentis rapidi moraretur, in qua tribus eodem tempore theatris caueae 
postulantur, in qua consumitur quicquid terris omnibus aratur, quanta soli- 
tudo ac uastitas futura sit si nihil relinquitur nisi quod iudex seuerus abso- 
luerit. 2. quotus quisque ex quaesitoribus est qui non ex ipsa ea lege teneatur 
qua quaerit? quotus quisque accusator uacat culpa? et nescio, an nemo 
ad dandam ueniam difficilior sit quam qui illam petere saepius meruit. 
3. peccauimus omnes, alii grauia, alii leuiora, alii ex destinato, alii forte 
impulsi aut aliena nequitia ablati; alii in bonis consiliis parum fortiter steti- 
mus et innocentiam inuiti ac retinentes perdidimus; nec deliquimus tantum, 
sed usque ad extremum aeui delinquemus. 4. etiam si quis tam bene iam 
purgauit animum ut nihil obturbare eum amplius possit ac fallere, ad inno- 
centiam tamen peccando peruenit. 
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5. Greatness of spirit adorns greatness of standing. If the spirit does not 
exalt itself to match its station or stand above it, it drags that station, too, 
down towards the ground. Now it is characteristic of greatness of spirit to be 
calm and peaceful and to look down from a height upon injustices and 
insults. It is typical of women to rage with anger, it is just typical of wild 
beasts, the cowardly ones at any rate, to bite and worry their victims once they 
are prostrate. Elephants and lions walk past what they have brought down. It 
is the lowly beast that is relentless. 6. Savage, implacable anger does not suit a 
king, because he does not maintain much superiority over the person with 
whom he levels himself by getting angry. But if he grants life and status to 
people who have risked losing them and who deserve to lose them, then his 
action is one exclusive to the man who wields power. The reason is that we can 
take the life even of someone above us, but we can grant life only to someone 
below us. 7. To save life is the prerogative of exalted rank. It should never win 
more admiration than when it has the luck to equal the power of the gods, by 
whose kindness we all, good along with bad, are brought into the light. So an 
emperor should adopt for himself the spirit of the gods and should look with 
delight at some of his citizens, because they are useful and good, and should 
leave others of them to make up the tally. Let him take pleasure in the 
existence of some of them and some of them let him simply put up with. 


6. 1. Think about this city where the crowd that streams without let-up 
through its widest streets is crushed if any obstacle slows down its progress, 
as if it were a swift torrent; where the auditoria of the three theatres are in 
demand simultaneously; where harvests from the whole world over are con- 
sumed. Think how profoundly lonely and desolate it would be here if nothing 
remained except what a strict judge would acquit. 2. How few are the inves- 
tigators who would not be liable under the same law as they are investigating! 
How few accusers are free from guilt! And is anyone more reluctant to grant 
pardon, I wonder, than a person who has had cause to seek it all too often? 
3. We have all made mistakes, some of us serious ones, some of us more trivial 
ones, some on purpose, some by chance impulse or carried away by the 
wickedness of other people. Some of us have not stood firm enough by our 
good intentions and have lost our guiltlessness unwillingly and while trying to 
hold on to it. And it is not only that we have done wrong, but we shall continue 
to do wrong to the very end of our lives. 4. Even if a person has already cleansed 
his mind so thoroughly that nothing can disturb him or mislead him any 
more, all the same he reached his state of guiltlessness by making mistakes. 
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7. 1. Quoniam deorum feci mentionem, optime hoc exemplum principi 
constituam ad quod formetur, ut se talem esse ciuibus quales sibi deos uelit. 
expedit ergo habere inexorabilia peccatis atque erroribus numina, expedit 
usque ad ultimam infesta perniciem? et quis regum erit tutus, cuius non 
membra haruspices colligant? 2. quod si di placabiles et aequi delicta poten- 
tium non statim fulminibus persequuntur, quanto aequius est hominem 
hominibus praepositum miti animo exercere imperium et cogitare, uter 
mundi status gratior oculis pulchriorque sit, sereno et puro die, an cum. 
fragoribus crebris omnia quatiuntur et ignes hinc atque illinc micant! atqui 
non alia facies est quieti moratique imperii quam sereni caeli et nitentis. 
3. crudele regnum turbidum tenebrisque obscurum est, inter trementes et ad 
repentinum sonitum expauescentes ne eo quidem qui omnia perturbat 
inconcusso. 

Facilius priuatis ignoscitur pertinaciter se uindicantibus; possunt enim 
laedi, dolorque eorum ab iniuria uenit; timent praeterea contemptum, 
et non rettulisse laedentibus gratiam infirmitas uidetur, non clementia; 
at cui ultio in facili est, is omissa ea certam laudem mansuetudinis consequi- 
tur. 4. humili loco positis exercere manum, litigare, in rixam procurrere 
ac morem irae suae gerere liberius est; leues inter paria ictus sunt; regi 
uociferatio quoque uerborumque intemperantia non ex maiestate est. 


8. 1. Graue putas eripi loquendi arbitrium regibus quod humillimi habent. 
‘ista’ inquis 'seruitus est, non imperium: quid? tu non experiris istud nobilem 
esse tibi seruitutem? alia condicio est eorum qui in turba quam non 
excedunt latent, quorum et uirtutes ut appareant diu luctantur et uitia 
tenebras habent; uestra facta dictaque rumor excipit, et ideo nullis magis 
curandum est qualem famam habeant quam qui qualemcumque meruerint 
magnam habituri sunt. 2. quam multa tibi non licent quae nobis 
beneficio tuo licent! possum in qualibet parte Vrbis solus incedere sine 
timore, quamuis nullus sequatur comes, nullus «custos» sit mihi, nullus 
ad latus gladius; tibi in tua pace armato uiuendum est. aberrare a fortuna 
tua non potes; obsidet te et quocumque descendis magno apparatu sequitur. 
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7. 1. Since I have mentioned the gods, it will be the best thing for me to 
establish this as a model for the emperor conform to, so that he may desire his 
relationship with his citizens to resemble the gods' relationship with himself. 
Is it a good idea, then, to have deities that are implacable towards our wrongs 
and mistakes?—that are hostile right to the point of our final destruction? 
Then will any king be safe from having the diviners collect his limbs? 2. But if 
the gods are reasonable and open to being placated and do not punish the 
faults of powerful people straightaway with their thunderbolts, then it is all 
the more reasonable for a person who has been put in charge of other people 
to exercise his power in a gentle spirit and to think about which state of the 
world is more pleasant to the eye and more attractive—when the sky is 
cloudless and clear, or when everything is reverberating with frequent crashes 
and when the fires are flashing out from every direction. And yet the look of a 
calm and civilized empire is precisely the same as the look of the sky when it is 
clear and cloudless. 3. A cruel reign is stormy and dark with shadows, with not 
even the cause of all the disturbance unshaken among the people trembling 
and jumping in terror at any sudden noise. 

It is easier for private individuals to be pardoned for avenging themselves 
relentlessly, because they can sustain hurt and their resentment arises from an 
injury they have suffered. Besides, they are afraid of contempt, and to fail to 
return the favour to people who have done them harm looks like weakness, 
not clemency. By contrast, the person who renounces revenge when he can 
easily take it wins unqualified praise for his mercy. 4. People of humble status 
are freer to use violence, enter into disputes, rush into a brawl and indulge 
their anger—blows between equals are insignificant. For a king, even to shout 
or to use intemperate language is not appropriate to his grandeur. 


8. 1. You think it is severe for kings to be deprived of that freedom 
of speech which the lowest enjoy. "That amounts to slavery, not sovereignty; 
you say. What? Are you not aware that that sovereignty is a noble slavery for 
you? Your situation is quite different from that of people who are invisible in 
the crowd they never emerge from and whose virtues have a long struggle to 
be seen and whose faults keep to the shadows. The actions and words of you 
and those like you are seized upon by rumour. For that reason, no group 
should take more care over their reputation than people who, whatever they 
actually deserve, are going to have an important reputation. 2. Think of all the 
things which are not allowed to you but which are allowed to us, thanks to 
you. I can walk on my own in any part of Rome I like without fear, with no 
companion to escort me, with no bodyguard or sword at my side. You have to 
live under guard in the peace you guarantee. You cannot escape your position. 
It besieges you and follows you wherever you descend with enormous pomp. 
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3. est haec summae magnitudinis seruitus, non posse fieri minorem; sed cum 
dis tibi communis ista necessitas est. nam illos quoque caelum alligatos tenet, 
nec magis illis descendere datum est quam tibi tutum: fastigio tuo adfixus es. 
4. nostros motus pauci sentiunt, prodire nobis ac recedere et mutare habitum 
sine sensu publico licet; tibi non magis quam soli latere contingit. multa 
contra te lux est, omnium in istam conuersi oculi sunt; prodire te putas? 
oreris. 5. loqui non potes nisi ut uocem tuam, quae ubique sunt gentes, 
excipiant; irasci non potes nisi ut omnia tremant, quia neminem adfligere 
nisi ut quidquid circa fuerit quatiatur. ut fulmina paucorum periculo cadunt, 
omnium metu, sic animaduersiones magnarum potestatum terrent latius 
quam nocent, non sine causa; non enim quantum fecerit sed quantum 
facturus sit cogitatur in eo qui omnia potest. 

6. Adice nunc, quod priuatos homines ad accipiendas iniurias opportu- 
niores acceptarum patientia facit, regibus certior est ex mansuetudine secur- 
itas, quia frequens uindicta paucorum odium opprimit, omnium irritat. 
7. uoluntas oportet ante saeuiendi quam causa deficiat; alioqui, quemadmo- 
dum praecisae arbores plurimis ramis repullulant et multa satorum genera ut 
densiora surgant reciduntur, ita regia crudelitas auget inimicorum numerum 
tollendo; parentes enim liberique eorum qui interfecti sunt et propinqui et 
amici in locum singulorum succedunt. 


9. 1. Hoc quam uerum sit, admonere te exemplo domestico uolo. diuus 
Augustus fuit mitis princeps, si quis illum a principatu suo aestimare incipiat; 
in communi quidem republica gladium mouit. cum hoc aetatis esset, 
quod tu nunc es, duodeuicensimum egressus annum, iam pugiones in 
sinum amicorum  absconderat, iam insidiis M. Antonii consulis 
latus petierat, iam fuerat collega proscriptionis. 2. sed cum annum quadra- 
gensimum transisset et in Gallia moraretur, delatum est ad eum indicium 
L. Cinnam, stolidi ingenii uirum, insidias ei struere; dictum est et ubi 
et quando et quemadmodum adgredi uellet; unus ex consciis deferebat. 
3. constituit se ab eo uindicare et consilium amicorum aduocari iussit. nox 
illi inquieta erat, cum cogitaret adulescentem nobilem, hoc detracto integrum, 
Cn. Pompei nepotem, damnandum; iam «se» unum hominem occidere non 
posse, cum M. Antonio proscriptionis edictum inter cenam dictasset. 
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3. This is the slavery experienced by the highest importance—to be unable to 
become less important. But that constraint you share with the gods. The fact is 
that they too are held fettered by heaven. It is no more possible for them to 
come down than it is safe for you to do so: you are nailed to your pinnacle. 
4. Our movements are noticed by few, we can go out and return home and 
change our clothes without public awareness. You have no more chance than 
the sun does of staying hidden. There is a flood of light facing you and the eyes 
of everyone are turned towards it. You think you are going out? You are rising. 
5. You cannot speak without all the nations everywhere hearing your voice. 
You cannot get angry without everything trembling, because you cannot strike 
anyone without everything around him shaking. Just as the fall of thunder- 
bolts is dangerous to a few but terrifying to everyone, so the punishments 
imposed by mighty powers cause more widespread fear than damage, and not 
without reason. The concern about a person of absolute power is not the 
extent of his past actions but the extent of his potential actions. 

6. What is more, private individuals are more exposed to further injuries 
by putting up with the injuries already received, whereas in the case of kings, 
their security is more assured by their mildness, because frequent punish- 
ment, though it crushes the hatred of a few, rouses the hatred of everyone. 
7. The inclination to rage should stop before its provocation. Otherwise, in 
just the way that trees which have been lopped sprout again with countless 
branches and many types of crops are cut back to encourage thicker growth, 
so the cruelty of a king increases his tally of enemies by removing them. The 
fact is that the parents and children of the people who have been killed and 
their relatives and friends take the place of each individual. 


9. 1. Iwant to remind you of the truth of this with an example from your own 
family. The Divine Augustus was a kind emperor, if you start your assessment 
from the time of his Principate, but while the state was still ruled in common 
he did wield the sword. When he was the same age that you now are, just past 
his eighteenth year, he had already buried his dagger in the breasts of friends, 
he had already plotted the assassination of the consul Mark Antony, he had 
already been a partner in proscription. 2. But when he had passed his fortieth 
year and was staying in Gaul, he was given information that Lucius Cinna, a 
man of annoying disposition, was plotting against him. He was told the place 
and the time and the way Cinna intended to attack him: it was one of his 
accomplices that gave the information. 3. Augustus decided to avenge himself 
on Cinna and gave the order that a conference of his friends be summoned. 
He spent a disturbed night reflecting that if was a young man of noble birth, 
otherwise unblemished, the grandson of Gnaeus Pompey, that was to be 
condemned, and that though he had dictated the proscription edict to 
Mark Antony over dinner, he was now unable to kill a single individual. 
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4. gemens subinde uoces uarias emittebat et inter se contrarias: ‘quid ergo? 
ego percussorem meum securum ambulare patiar me sollicito? ergo non dabit 
poenas, qui tot ciuilibus bellis frustra petitum caput, tot naualibus, tot 
pedestribus proeliis incolume, postquam terra marique pax parata est, non 
occidere constituat, sed immolare? (nam sacrificantem placuerat adoriri). 
5. rursus silentio interposito maiore multo uoce sibi quam Cinnae irasceba- 
tur: ‘quid uiuis si perire te tam multorum interest? quis finis erit suppli- 
ciorum? quis sanguinis? ego sum nobilibus adulescentulis expositum caput in 
quod mucrones acuant; non est tanti uita, si, ut ego non peream, tam multa 
perdenda sunt. 6. interpellauit tandem illum Liuía uxor et: 'admittis' inquit 
"muliebre consilium? fac quod medici solent, qui ubi usitata remedia non 
procedunt temptant contraria. seueritate nihil adhuc profecisti; Saluidienum 
Lepidus secutus est, Lepidum Murena, Murenam Caepio, Caepionem Egna- 
tius, ut alios taceam, quos tantum ausos pudet. nunc tempta quomodo tibi 
cedat clementia; ignosce L. Cinnae. deprensus est; iam nocere tibi non potest, 
prodesse famae tuae potest.’ 7. gauisus sibi quod aduocatum inuenerat, uxori 
quidem gratias egit, renuntiari autem extemplo amicis, quos in consilium 
rogauerat, imperauit et Cinnam unum ad se arcessit dimissisque omnibus 
e cubiculo cum alteram Cinnae poni cathedram iussisset ‘hoc’ inquit 
‘primum a te peto, ne me loquentem interpelles, ne medio sermone meo 
proclames; dabitur tibi loquendi liberum tempus. 8. ego te, Cinna, cum in 
hostium castris inuenissem, non factum tantum mihi inimicum sed natum, 
seruaui, patrimonium tibi omne concessi. hodie tam felix et tam diues es ut 
uicto uictores inuideant. sacerdotium tibi petenti praeteritis compluribus, 
quorum parentes mecum militauerant, dedi; cum sic de te meruerim, occi- 
dere me constituisti, 9. cum ad hanc uocem exclamasset procul hanc ab se 
abesse dementiam: 'non praestas' inquit 'fidem, Cinna; conuenerat ne inter- 
loquereris. occidere, inquam, me paras’; adiecit locum, socios, diem, ordinem 
insidiarum, cui commissum esset ferrum. 10. et cum defixum uideret nec ex 
conuentione iam sed ex conscientia tacentem: ‘quo’ inquit ‘hoc animo facis? 
ut ipse sis princeps? male mehercules cum populo Romano agitur, si tibi ad 
imperandum nihil praeter me obstat. domum tueri tuam non potes, nuper 
libertini hominis gratia in priuato iudicio superatus es; adeo nihil facilius 
potes quam contra Caesarem aduocare. cedo, si spes tuas solus impedio. 
Paulusne te et Fabius Maximus et Cossi et Seruilii ferent tantumque agmen 
nobilium non inania nomina praeferentium sed eorum qui imaginibus suis 
decori sint?’ 
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4. He groaned repeatedly and kept coming out with conflicting exclamations: 
‘So what should I do? Let my assassin walk free while I am full of anxiety? So 
shall he not pay the penalty? My person has been a target in vain in so many 
civil wars and has emerged unscathed from so many naval battles and ground 
battles—yet, after peace has been established on land and sea, he decides— not 
to kill me but rather to immolate me on the altar?’ (The plan, you see, had been 
to attack him while he was performing a sacrifice.) 5. Then, after an interval of 
silence, in a much louder voice he would get angry with himself more than 
with Cinna: "What's the point of your staying alive, if your death benefits so 
many people? When will the reprisals end? Or the bloodshed? For noble young 
men I am the obvious target for them to sharpen their sword-points. Life is not 
worth living if so much has to be destroyed so that I can survive.’ 6. Finally his 
wife Livia interrupted him and said, “Will you take a woman's advice? Do as the 
doctors do. When the usual remedies have no effect, they try the opposite. 
Harshness has done you no good so far. After Salvidienus there was Lepidus, 
after Lepidus there was Murena, after Murena there was Caepio, after Caepio . 
there was Egnatius, not to mention the others whose great audacity is shame- 
ful. Now, find out how clemency can turn out for you: pardon Lucius Cinna. 
He has been detected—he cannot now do you any harm, but he can enhance 
your reputation. 7. Augustus was delighted that he had found a supporter for 
himself. He promptly thanked his wife, but immediately gave the order to 
cancel the message to the friends who he had called to conference and 
summoned Cinna on his own. After dismissing everyone from the bedroom 
and ordering another chair to be set for Cinna, he said: ‘First I make this 
request of you, that you don't interrupt me while I am speaking and that you 
don't protest in the course of what I say. You will be given free opportunity to 
speak. 8. Though I found you, Cinna, in the opposing camp, not so much 
made my enemy as born my enemy, I spared you and I allowed you to keep 
your father's estate intact. Today you are so prosperous and so wealthy that 
the conquerors envy you, the conquered. When you were a candidate for the 
priesthood, I granted it to you, passing over very many people whose 
parents had fought on my side. Although this is the service I have done 
you, you took the decision to kill me. 9. At these words Cinna shouted 
out that he was a long way from that lunacy. Augustus said “You are not 
keeping your promise, Cinna. We agreed that you would not speak till I had 
finished. You are, I tell you, preparing to kill me, and he added the place, the 
accomplices, the date, the arrangements of the plot, the name of the man 
entrusted with the weapon. 10. And when he saw that Cinna was paralysed and 
keeping silent now, not because of their agreement but because of his compli- 
city, he said: "What is your intention in doing this? So that you can become 
emperor yourself? By god, the Roman people must be in a really bad way if 
there is no obstacle to your ruling except for me. You are unable to protect your 
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11. Ne totam eius orationem repetendo magnam partem uoluminis occu- 
pem (diutius enim quam duabus horis locutum esse constat, cum hanc 
poenam qua sola erat contentus futurus extenderet), ‘uitam inquit ‘tibi, 
Cinna, iterum do, prius hosti, nunc insidiatori ac parricidae. ex hodierno 
die inter nos amicitia incipiat; contendamus utrum ego meliore fide tibi 
uitam dederim an tu debeas. 12. post hoc detulit ultro consulatum questus 
quod non auderet petere. amicissimum fidelissimumque habuit, heres solus 
illi fuit. nullis amplius insidiis ab ullo petitus est. 


10. 1. Ignouit abauus tuus uictis; nam si non ignouisset, quibus imper- 
asset? Sallustium et Cocceios et Dellios et totam cohortem primae admissio- 
nis ex aduersariorum castris conscripsit; iam Domitios, Messalas, Asinios, 
Cicerones, quidquid floris erat in ciuitate, clementiae suae debebat. ipsum 
Lepidum quam diu mori passus est! per multos annos tulit ornamenta 
principis retinentem et pontificatum maximum non nisi mortuo illo trans- 
ferri in se passus est; maluit enim illum honorem uocari quam spolium. 
2. haec eum clementia ad salutem securitatemque perduxit; haec gratum ac 
fauorabilem reddidit, quamuis nondum subactis populi Romani ceruicibus 
manum imposuisset; haec hodieque praestat illi famam, quae uix uiuis 
principibus seruit. 3. deum esse non tamquam iussi credimus; bonum fuisse 
principem Augustum, bene illi parentis nomen conuenisse fatemur ob nullam 
aliam causam quam quod contumelias quoque suas, quae acerbiores princi- 
pibus solent esse quam iniuriae, nulla crudelitate exsequebatur, quod pro- 
brosis in se dictis adrisit, quod dare illum poenas apparebat cum exigeret, 
quod quoscumque ob adulterium filiae suae damnauerat, adeo non occidit ut 
dimissis, quo tutiores essent, diplomata daret. 4. hoc est ignoscere, cum scias 
multos futuros qui pro te irascantur et tibi sanguine alieno gratificentur, non 
dare tantum salutem sed praestare. 
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own house—it was just recently that you were defeated in a private lawsuit by 
the influence of a mere freedman. It's obvious, then, that there's nothing easier 
for you than to summon up help against Caesar. I give way, if I am the only 
impediment to your ambitions. But will Paulus and Fabius Maximus put up 
with you, and the Cossi and the Servilii and that great company of nobles—not 
people who swagger with empty names but people who add distinction to their 
ancestral images?’ 

11. Not to take up a large proportion of my book by reproducing his speech 
in its entirety—it is agreed, you see, that he spoke for more than two hours, 
spinning out this punishment, which he intended to be enough for him on its 
own—he said: ‘For a second time I give you your life, Cinna—the first time it 
was as an enemy and now it is as a conspirator and assassin. From this day let 
friendship begin between us. Let us compete with each other to see which of us 
acts in better faith—I, in granting you your life, or you, in owing it to me. 
12. Later on, he conferred the consulship on him unsolicited, complaining of 
his not venturing to stand for office. He found Cinna most devoted and most 
loyal and he became Cinna's sole heir. He was not the target of any more plots. 


10. 1. Your great-great-grandfather pardoned the people he had defeated— 
after all, if he had not pardoned them, whom would he have ruled? He 
recruited Sallustius and the Cocceii and the Dellii and the entire troop of his 
intimates from the camp of his opponents. Now it was his own clemency that 
gave him Domitii, Messalae, Asinii, Cicerones—the entire bloom of the state. 
Think how long he waited for Lepidus to die! For many years, he put up with 
his retaining the insignia of a ruler and only after Lepidus had died did he allow 
the office of High Priest to be transferred to himself. This was because he 
preferred it to be called an honour than a trophy. 2. This clemency of his led 
him to safety and security. It made him attractive and popular, although the 
necks of the Roman people had not yet been humbled when he took control of 
them. And even today it brings him a renown that emperors can hardly 
command while they are alive. 3. We believe that he is a god—and not because 
we are under orders. We declare that Augustus was a good emperor and that 
the name of ‘Parent’ suited him well for no other reason than this: because he 
did not avenge insults, even personal ones, which emperors usually feel more 
acutely than injuries, with cruelty; because he smiled at the abuse directed 
at him; because it was clear that he suffered a penalty when he exacted it; 
because so far from killing those he had condemned for their adultery with 
his daughter he discharged them and gave them passports, for their greater 
safety. 4. That is what pardoning really is, when you know that there will be 
many people who would get angry on your behalf and gratify you by shedding 
other people's blood—not just to give a person his safety but to guarantee it. 
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11. 1. Haec Augustus senex aut iam in senectutem annis uergentibus; in 
adulescentia caluit, arsit ira, multa fecit ad quae inuitus oculos retorquebat. 
comparare nemo mansuetudini tuae audebit diuum Augustum, etiam si in 
certamen iuuenilium annorum deduxerit senectutem plus quam maturam; 
fuerit moderatus et clemens, nempe post mare Actiacum Romano cruore 
infectum, nempe post fractas in Sicilia classes et suas et alienas, nempe post 
Perusinas aras et proscriptiones. 2. ego uero clementiam non uoco lassam 
crudelitatem; haec est, Caesar, clementia uera quam tu praestas, quae non 
saeuitiae paenitentia coepit, nullam habere maculam, numquam ciuilem 
sanguinem fudisse; haec est in maxima potestate uerissima animi temperantia 
et humani generis [conpraenditte sibi morj; non cupiditate aliqua, non 
temeritate ingenii, non priorum principum exemplis corruptum quantum 
sibi in ciues suos liceat experiendo temptare, sed hebetare aciem imperii sui. 
3. praestitisti, Caesar, ciuitatem incruentam, et hoc, quod magno animo 
gloriatus es nullam te toto orbe stillam cruoris humani misisse, eo maius 
est mirabiliusque quod nulli umquam citius gladius commissus est. 

4. Clementia ergo non tantum honestiores sed tutiores praestat ornamen- 
tumque imperiorum est simul et certissima salus. quid enim est cur reges 
consenuerint liberisque ac nepotibus tradiderint regna, tyrannorum exsecr- 
abilis ac breuis potestas sit? quid interest inter tyrannum ac regem (species 
enim ipsa fortunae ac licentia par est), nisi quod tyranni in uoluptatem 
saeuiunt, reges non nisi ex causa ac necessitate? 12. 1. “quid ergo? non reges 
quoque occidere solent? sed quotiens id fieri publica utilitas persuadet; 
tyrannis saeuitia cordi est. tyrannus autem a rege factis distat, non nomine; 
nam et Dionysius maior iure meritoque praeferri multis regibus potest, et 
L. Sullam tyrannum appellari quid prohibet, cui occidendi finem fecit inopia 
hostium? 2. descenderit licet e dictatura sua et se togae reddiderit, quis tamen 
umquam tyrannus tam auide humanum sanguinem bibit quam ille, qui 
septem milia ciuium Romanorum contrucidari iussit et, cum in uicino ad 
aedem Bellonae sedens exaudisset conclamationem tot milium sub gladio 
gementium, exterrito senatu: ‘hoc agamus’ inquit, ‘P.C.; seditiosi pauculi 
meo iussu occiduntur? hoc non est mentitus: pauci Sullae uidebantur. 
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11. 1. This applied to Augustus when he was elderly or just verging on old 
age, but in his youth he was hot-headed, he blazed with anger, and he did 
many things which he later looked back on reluctantly. No one would dare to 
compare the Divine Augustus with your mildness, even if the competition 
were between your youthful years and his more than ripe old age. Suppose 
him to have shown restraint and clemency—but this was only after the sea at 
Actium had been stained with Roman blood, only after both his own and his 
enemys fleets had been shattered off Sicily, only after the sacrifices at Perusia 
and the proscriptions. 2. But personally I would not call it clemency to be 
tired of cruelty. Real clemency is what you exhibit, Caesar, and it does not 
arise from regret of savagery. It consists of being flawless, of never having shed 
a citizen's blood. Real clemency, in a position of supreme power, consists of 
the most real control of the mind and «of an all-inclusive love> of human- 
kind «as love of oneself>, of not being corrupted by any desire or by natural 
impetuosity or by the precedent of earlier emperors into experimenting to see 
what liberties it can take against its fellow-citizens, of blunting the edge of 
one's own power. 3. Your gift to us, Caesar, is a state unstained by blood. Your 
proud boast that you have not spilt a single drop of human blood in the entire 
world is all the more significant and amazing because no one ever had the 
sword entrusted to him at an earlier age. 

4. So clemency does not just bring rulers more honour but greater safety 
too. It is the glory of empires at the same time as being their surest means of 
protection. After all, why does it happen that kings get to grow old and to 
hand on their kingdoms to their children and grandchildren, but that the 
power of tyrants is accursed and short-lived? What difference is there between 
a tyrant and a king—after all, the appearance of their position and the extent 
of their power are the same—except that tyrants are ferocious in accordance 
with their whims, but kings only for a reason and when they have no choice? 
12. 1. What do you mean?— Don't kings put people to death too?’ Yes, but only 
when that is recommended for the good of the state. Tyrants delight in brutality. 
What distinguishes a tyrant from a king is his behaviour, not his name. As 
proof, the elder Dionysius can rightly and deservedly be preferred to many kings. 
And what stops Lucius Sulla being labelled a tyrant? He only stopped killing 
because he ran out of enemies. 2. Although he stepped down from his position 
as dictator and returned to civilian life, yet was there ever a tyrant who drank 
in human blood more greedily than him? He gave the orders for seven 
thousand Roman citizens to be butchered together. When he heard the collective 
shriek of all those thousands groaning beneath the sword as he was presiding 
nearby in the temple of Bellona over a dumbstruck Senate, he said: 'Let's get 
on with our business, Fathers of the Senate. It's just a few rebels being 
killed on my orders.’ He was not lying about this—to Sulla it did seem a few. 
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3. sed mox de Sulla, cum quaeremus quomodo hostibus irascendum sit, 
utique si in hostile nomen ciues et ex eodem corpore abrupti transierint. 

Interim, hoc quod dicebam, clementia efficit ut magnum inter regem 
tyrannumque discrimen sit, uterque licet non minus armis ualletur; sed 
alter arma habet quibus in munimentum pacis utitur, alter, ut magno timore 
magna odia compescat, nec illas ipsas manus quibus se commisit securus 
adspicit. 4. contrariis in contraria agitur; nam cum inuisus sit quia timetur, 
timeri uult quia inuisus est, et illo exsecrabili uersu qui multos praecipites 
dedit utitur: oderint, dum metuant, ignarus quanta rabies oriatur ubi supra 
modum odia creuerunt. 

Temperatus enim timor cohibet animos, adsiduus uero et acer et extrema 
admouens in audaciam iacentes excitat et omnia experiri suadet. 5. sic 
feras linea et pinnae clusas contineant; easdem a tergo eques telis incessat, 
temptabunt fugam per ipsa quae fugerant proculcabuntque formidinem. 
acerrima uirtus est quam ultima necessitas extundit. relinquat oportet securi 
aliquid metus multoque plus spei quam periculorum ostentet; alioqui ubi 
quiescenti paria metuuntur, incurrere in pericula iuuat et «ut^ aliena anima 
abuti. 13. 1. placido tranquilloque regi fida sunt auxilia sua, ut quibus ad 
communem salutem utatur, gloriosusque miles (publicae enim securitati se 
dare operam uidet) omnem laborem libens patitur ut parentis custos; at 
illum acerbum et sanguinarium necesse est grauentur stipatores sui. 2. non 
potest habere quisquam bonae ac fidae uoluntatis ministros quibus in tor- 
mentis ut eculeo et ferramentis ad mortem paratis utitur, quibus non 
aliter quam bestiis homines obiectat, omnibus reis aerumnosior ac sollicitior, 
ut qui homines deosque testes facinorum ac uindices timeat, eo perductus ut 
non liceat illi mutare mores. hoc enim inter cetera uel pessimum habet 
crudelitas: perseuerandum est nec ad meliora patet regressus; scelera enim 
sceleribus tuenda sunt. quid autem eo infelicius cui iam esse malo necesse est? 
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3. But we will discuss Sulla later, when we pose the question of how we should 
feel anger towards our enemies, especially if citizens—even persons from the 
very same body as ourselves—have broken away and passed into the category of 
public enemies. 

For the present, as I was just saying, it is clemency that makes the significant 
difference between the king and the tyrant, even though each of them is 
fenced around by weapons to the same degree. But the one uses the weapons 
which he possesses to protect the peace, the other possesses weapons to curb 
great hatred with great terror—and yet he does not look with any confidence 
on the very hands to which he has entrusted himself. 4. He is driven by 
conflicting causes to conflicting courses: since he is hated because he is feared, 
he wants to be feared because he is hated. He will invoke that accursed line of 
poetry that has sent many tumbling headlong: “They can hate me so long as 
they fear me’, without realizing the intensity of the frenzy that arises when 
hatred grows beyond limits. 

After all, fear in moderation restrains people’s feelings, but when it is 
constant and fierce and threatening the worst it rouses even the spineless to 
acts of recklessness, encouraging them to stop at nothing. 5. Likewise, a string 
of feathers can keep wild beasts hemmed in. But these same beasts, if a 
horseman begins shooting them from behind, will try to escape through 
precisely the thing that had them running away: they will trample on the 
scare. The courage hammered out by utter desperation is the fiercest. Fear 
should leave people with some measure of security and hold out much more 
hope than danger. Otherwise, when people who are not involved fear the same 
treatment as the rebels get, they will take pleasure in rushing into danger and 
squandering their lives as if they were not their own. 13. 1. For a calm and 
peaceful king, his own guards are reliable, since he uses them for the protec- 
tion of the community. In their eagerness for glory, the soldiers, because they 
see that they are working for the security of the state, willingly endure all kinds of 
toil as the protectors of their Father. But the ruler who is harsh and bloodthirsty 
inevitably finds that his own bodyguards resent him. 2. No one can keep the 
goodwill and loyalty of his servants when he uses them to administer torture like 
the rack and the iron instruments for killing, when he throws people to them as 
he might to the beasts. He is more pressured and more troubled than any 
defendant in court, seeing that he is terrified of people and gods as the 
witnesses and avengers of his crimes, because he has been brought to the point 
at which he cannot change his behaviour. This, you see, is perhaps the very 
worst aspect of cruelty—that you have to persist with it. No way back to better 
things is open. Crimes have to be safeguarded with more crimes. And is 
there anything more unhappy than a person who finds evil inescapable? 
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3. o miserabilem illum—sibi certe, nam ceteris misereri eius nefas sit—qui 
caedibus ac rapinis potentiam exercuit; qui suspecta sibi cuncta reddidit tam 
externa quam domestica, cum arma metuat ad arma confugiens, non ami- 
corum fidei credens, non pietati liberorum; qui, ubi circumspexit quaeque 
fecit quaeque facturus est et conscientiam suam plenam sceleribus ac tor- 
mentis adaperuit, saepe mortem timet, saepius optat, inuisior sibi quam 
seruientibus. 

4. E contrario is cui curae sunt uniuersa, qui non alia magis, alia minus 
tuetur, «qui^ nullam non rei publicae partem tamquam sui nutrit, inclinatus 
ad mitiora, etiam si ex usu est animaduertere, ostendens quam inuitus aspero 
remedio manus admoueat, in cuius animo nihil hostile, nihil efferum est, 
qui potentiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet adprobare imperia sua 
ciuibus cupiens, felix abunde sibi uisus si fortunam suam publicarit, sermone 
adfabilis, aditu accessuque facilis, uultu qui maxime populos demeretur 
amabilis, aequis desideriis propensus, etiam iniquis <non> acerbus, a tota 
ciuitate amatur, defenditur, colitur. 5. eadem de illo homines secreto loquun- 
tur quae palam; tollere filios cupiunt et publicis malis sterilitas indicta 
praecluditur; bene se meriturum de liberis suis quisque non dubitat quibus 
tale saeculum ostenderit. hic princeps suo beneficio tutus nihil praesidiis eget, 
arma ornamenti causa habet. 
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3. Yes, he is pitiful (in his own eyes, at least; after all, it would be wrong for other 
people to pity him)—a man who has wielded his power by murder and robbery; 
a man who has rendered everything both abroad and at home suspect in his own 
eyes, resorting to weapons because he fears weapons, not trusting the loyalty of 
his friends or the devotion of his children; a man who, when he has surveyed 
what he has done and intends to do and has uncovered his conscience brimming 
over with crimes and acts of torture, often fears death but more often longs for it, 
hating himself more than his slaves do. 

4. Contrast with him the man who has everything in his care, who looks 
after every element to the same degree, who nurtures every part of the state as 
if it were a part of himself. He is inclined towards leniency, even if it is 
advantageous to him to punish, demonstrating how reluctant he is to apply ` 
harsh remedies. With his mind completely free from hostility and brutality, he 
wields his power calmly and beneficially in his desire to win the approval of 
the citizens for his rule. In his own eyes he seems abundantly blessed if he can 
share with the people his own good fortune. He is courteous in conversation, 
accessible and available, amiable in his looks, which more than anything else 
wins the people over, he is well disposed to requests that are reasonable, and 
not harsh even to ones that are not. He is loved, protected, and revered by the 
whole state. 5. People say the same things about him in secret as they do 
openly. They are eager to raise children: the childlessness once imposed by 
public misery is shut away. No one is in any doubt that he will be thanked by 
his own children for exhibiting to them such an era. An emperor like this is 
protected by his own good deeds and has no need of a bodyguard. He has 
armour simply for adornment. 
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14. 1. Quod ergo officium eius est? quod bonorum parentium, qui obiurgare 
liberos non numquam blande, non numquam minaciter solent, aliquando 
admonere etiam uerberibus. numquid aliquis sanus filium a prima offensa 
exheredat? nisi magnae et multae iniuriae patientiam euicerunt, nisi plus est 
quod timet quam quod damnat, non accedit ad decretorium stilum; multa 
ante temptat quibus dubiam indolem et peiore iam loco positam reuocet; 
simul deploratum est, ultima experitur. nemo ad supplicia exigenda peruenit 
nisi qui remedia consumpsit. 2. hoc quod parenti etiam principi faciendum 
est, quem appellauimus patrem patriae non adulatione uana adducti. cetera 
enim cognomina honori data sunt; Magnos et Felices et Augustos diximus et 
ambitiosae maiestati quicquid potuimus titulorum congessimus [illis hoc 
tribuentes]; patrem quidem patriae appellauimus ut sciret datam sibi potes- 
tatem patriam, quae est temperantissima liberis consulens suaque post illos 
reponens. 3. tarde sibi pater membra sua abscidat, etiam cum absciderit, 
reponere cupiat, et in abscidendo gemat cunctatus multum diuque; prope 
est enim ut libenter damnet qui cito; prope est ut inique puniat qui nimis. 


15. 1. Trichonem equitem Romanum memoria nostra, quia filium suum 
flagellis occiderat, populus graphiis in foro confodit; uix illum Augusti 
Caesaris auctoritas infestis tam patrum quam filiorum manibus eripuit. 
2. Tarium, qui filium deprensum in parricidii consilio damnauit causa 
cognita, nemo non suspexit, quod contentus exilio et exilio delicato Massiliae 
parricidam continuit et annua illi praestitit, quanta praestare integro solebat; 
haec liberalitas effecit ut, in qua ciuitate numquam deest patronus peioribus, 
nemo dubitaret quin reus merito damnatus esset, quem is pater damnare 
potuisset qui odisse non poterat. 

3. Hoc ipso exemplo dabo, quem compares bono patri, bonum principem. 
cogniturus de filio Tarius aduocauit in consilium Caesarem Augustum; uenit 
in priuatos penates, adsedit, pars alieni consilii fuit, non dixit ‘immo in meam 
domum ueniat’; quod si factum esset, Caesaris futura erat cognitio, non patris. 


1. 14. 2 illis hoc tribuentes del. Kruczkiewicz (B. Kruczkiewicz, review of Gertz's 
edition, ZÓG 28 (1877), 427-40] 
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14. 1. So what is his duty? It is that of good parents, who as a rule scold their 
children sometimes gently, sometimes with threats, and on some occasions 
even chastise them with a flogging. Does anyone in his right mind disinherit a 
son for his first offence? Surely not! Only when his patience has been over- 
come by many serious wrongs, only when he fears something worse than he 
has reprimanded, does he resort to the decisive pen. Before that, he will try 
any number of measures to retrieve a character that is still wavering and is 
already in a worse position. Only when the case is hopeless does he resort to 
extreme measures. No one arrives at the point of inflicting punishments 
without exhausting all available remedies first. 2. That is how a parent 
ought to act—and an emperor too; when we have named him ‘Father of the 
Fatherland' we have done so not induced by meaningless flattery. The fact is, 
other titles have been bestowed simply honorifically. We have styled people as 
‘Great’ and ‘Fortunate’ and ‘August’ and we have loaded their desire for 
grandeur with whatever titles we can[, making this our tribute to them]. 
But the name ‘Father of the Fatherland’ we have used to make him aware that 
he has been granted a father's power, which is the most restrained in the way 
that it cares for his children and subordinates his own interests to theirs. 
3. Reluctantly would a father cut away his own flesh and blood; even after he 
had cut them away, he would long to restore them; and in the act of cutting 
them away, he would lament, after frequent and long hesitations. You see, the 
person who condemns hastily is close to doing so happily, and the person who 
punishes excessively is close to doing so unjustly. 


15. 1. Within my lifetime, a Roman knight called Tricho was stabbed by the 
populace in the forum with their pens because he had flogged his son to 
death. The authority of Augustus Caesar was hardly enough to rescue him 
from the angry clutches of fathers and soris alike. 2. Tarius, who had caught 
his son plotting his murder, condemned him after investigating the case—and 
was an object of universal admiration, because he contented himself with 
exile, and a sumptuous exile at that. He detained the murderer at Massilia, 
providing him with the same amount for his annual allowance as he usually 
had before his lapse. The effect of this generosity was that, in a community 
where every criminal finds someone to speak up for him, no one was in any 
doubt that the accused had been condemned deservedly: the father who 
found it impossible to hate him had found it possible to condemn him. 

3. I shall use this particular example to show you the good emperor, for 
you to compare with the good father. When he was ready to open his 
inquiry on his son, Tarius invited Caesar Augustus to attend the meeting. 
So Augustus entered a private house, took his seat, and took part in 
someone else's meeting. He did not say: “Let him come to my house instead. 
If he had done that, the inquiry would have been Caesar's, not the father's. 
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4. audita causa excussisque omnibus, et iis quae adulescens pro se dixerat, et iis 
quibus arguebatur, petit ut sententiam suam quisque scriberet, ne ea omnium 
fieret quae Caesaris fuisset; deinde, priusquam aperirentur codicilli, iurauit se 
Tarii, hominis locupletis, hereditatem non aditurum. 5. dicet aliquis: ‘pusillo 
animo timuit ne uideretur locum spei suae aperire uelle filii damnatione: ego 
contra sentio; quilibet nostrum debuisset aduersus opiniones malignas satis 
fiduciae habere in bona conscientia, principes multa debent etiam famae dare. 
iurauit se non aditurum hereditatem. 6. Tarius quidem eodem die et alterum 
heredem perdidit, sed Caesar libertatem sententiae suae redemit; et postquam 
adprobauit gratuitam esse seueritatem suam, quod principi semper curandum 
est, dixit relegandum quo patri uideretur. 7. non culleum, non serpentem, 
non canem decreuit, memor non de quo censeret sed cui in consilio esset; 
mollissimo genere poenae contentum esse debere patrem dixit in filio adules- 
centulo impulso in id scelus, in quo se, quod proximum erat ab innocentia, 
timide gessisset; debere illum ab Vrbe et a parentis oculis submoueri. 16. 1. 0 
dignum quem in consilium patres aduocarent! o dignum quem coheredem 
innocentibus liberis scriberent! haec clementia principem decet; quocumque 
uenerit, mansuetiora omnia faciat! nemo regi tam uilis sit ut illum perire non 
sentiat!; qualiscumque est, pars imperii est. 

2. In magna imperia ex minoribus petamus exemplum. non unum est 
imperandi genus; imperat princeps ciuibus suis, pater liberis, praeceptor 
discentibus, tribunus uel centurio militibus. 3. nonne pessimus pater uidebi- 
tur qui adsiduis plagis liberos etiam ex leuissimis causis compescet? uter 
autem praeceptor liberalibus studiis dignior—qui excarnificabit discipulos 
si memoria illis non constiterit aut si parum agilis in legendo oculus haeserit, 
an qui monitionibus et uerecundia emendare ac docere malit? tribunum 
centurionemque da saeuum: desertores faciet, quibus tamen ignoscitur. 
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4. Once the case had been heard and all the evidence had been scrutinized— 
both what the young man had to say in his defence and the allegations against 
him—Augustus asked everyone to set down his judgement in writing, to stop 
everyone following his lead. Then, before the documents were opened, he 
swore an oath that he would not accept an inheritance from Tarius, who was a 
wealthy man. 5. Someone will say: ‘It was small-minded of him to be afraid 
that he might appear to be wishing to clear the way for his own prospects by 
condemning the son. I disagree. Any one of us should have had enough 
confidence in his own clear conscience to resist criticism, but emperors have 
to pay serious attention even to rumour. So he swore an oath that he would 
not accept any equest. 6. On the same day, then, Tarius lost a second heir 
too—but Caesar rescued the integrity of his judgement. And after he had 
proved that his severity was disinterested—something which emperors 
should always pay attention to—he said that the son should be banished to 
any destination his father decided upon. 7. His sentence was not the sack or 
the snake or the dog, because he was thinking not about the person under 
sentence but about the person for whose benefit he was attending the meet- 
ing. He said that a father should content himself with the mildest kind of 
punishment in the case of a son who was very young and who had been driven 
to commit a crime in which he had behaved timidly, which was the closest 
thing to innocence—that is, that the son should be banished from Rome and 
from his father’s sight. 16. 1. Yes, Caesar thoroughly deserved to be invited by 
fathers into their meetings. Yes, he thoroughly deserved to be recorded as 
coheir with the children that were innocent. This is the clemency that suits 
an emperor: wherever he goes, may he make everything milder! May no one 
be of such little value to a king that he is not aware of his death! Whatever 
type of person he is, he is part of his sphere of authority. 

2. Let us take the pattern for great forms of authority from lesser forms. 
There is more than one way of exercising authority. The emperor has author- 
ity over his citizens, the father over his children, the instructor over his 
students, the tribune or centurion over his soldiers. 3. Surely the man who 
controls his children with continual beatings for the most insignificant of 
reasons will look like the worst father imaginable, won't he? And which 
instructor will be the more proper for a good education—the one who 
tortures his pupils for a feeble memory or for an eye that is not quick enough 
and gets stuck while reading, or the one who prefers to improve them and to 
teach them through giving advice or making them feel ashamed? Show me a 
tribune or centurion who is savage: he will simply produce deserters—and 
who can blame them? 
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4. Numquidnam aequum est grauius homini et durius imperari quam 
imperatur animalibus mutis? atqui equum non crebris uerberibus exterret 
domandi peritus magister; fiet enim formidolosus et contumax nisi eum 
blandiente tactu permulseris. 5. idem facit ille uenator, quique instituit 
catulos uestigia sequi quique iam exercitatis utitur ad excitandas uel perse- 
quendas feras: nec crebro illis minatur (contundet enim animos et quidquid 
est indolis comminuetur trepidatione degeneri), nec licentiam uagandi erran- 
dique passim concedit. adicias his licet tardiora agentes iumenta, quae, cum 
ad contumeliam et miserias nata sint, nimia saeuitia cogantur iugum detrac- 
tare. 17. 1. nullum animal morosius est, nullum maiore arte tractandum 
quam homo, nulli magis parcendum. quid enim est stultius quam in iumentis 
quidem et canibus erubescere iras exercere, pessima autem condicione sub 
«homine» hominem esse? morbis medemur nec irascimur. 

Atqui et hic morbus est animi; mollem medicinam desiderat ipsumque 
medentem minime infestum aegro. 2. mali medici est desperare ne curet: 
idem in iis quorum animus affectus est facere debebit is cui tradita salus 
omnium est, non cito spem proicere nec mortifera signa pronuntiare; luctetur 
cum uitiis, resistat, aliis morbum suum exprobret, quosdam molli curatione 
decipiat citius meliusque sanaturus remediis fallentibus; agat princeps curam 
non tantum salutis sed etiam honestae cicatricis. 3. nulla regi gloria est ex 
saeua animaduersione (quis enim dubitat posse?), at contra maxima, si uim 
suam continet, si multos irae alienae eripuit, neminem suae impendit. 


1. 16. 4 numquidnam PA : numquid nae N : numquid enim Gertz 
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4. Surely it is not right for humans to be subjected to an authority that is 
heavier and harsher than the authority to which dumb animals are subjected? 
Yet an expert horse-breaker does not terrify a horse with repeated lashings. 
The fact is that it will become nervous and obstinate unless you soothe it by 
stroking it gently. 5. The same applies to the hunter, whether he is teaching 
puppies to follow tracks or using dogs that have already been trained for 
flushing out and chasing wild animals: he does not continually threaten them, 
because that will crush their spirit and shatter their intrinsic qualities with a 
timidity inferior to their breed, but at the same time he does not give them 
total freedom to stray and wander all over the place. And you can add to this 
category the drovers of the slower draught animals. Though these creatures 
are born to abuse and abjectness, they can be goaded to refuse the yoke by | 
savagery that is excessive. 17. 1. There is no creature more difficult, none that 
needs handling with more skill, none that needs treating more tolerantly, than 
human beings. After all, what is more stupid than to blush at venting one’s ` 
anger in the case of dogs and draught animals while human beings are subject 
to the worst conditions at the hands of fellow-humans? We do not get angry 
with diseases but treat them. 

Yet this too is a disease, a disease of the mind. It needs gentle treatment 
along with someone to treat it who is not in the least hostile to the patient. 
2. To despair of effecting a cure is the mark of a bad doctor. The person who 
has been entrusted with the preservation of everyone ought to act on the same 
principle in the case of people whose minds are affected: not too quickly to 
abandon hope or pronounce the symptoms fatal. He should struggle with 
their disorders and offer resistance. Some people he should make ashamed of 
their specific disease, some people he should dupe with gentle treatment to 
bring about the cure more quickly and effectively by using deceptive remedies. 
The aim of the emperor should be not simply recovery but a scar that is 
honourable too. 3. A king gets no glory at all from savage punishment—after 
all, who doubts that he is capable of that? By contrast, the greatest glory is his 
if he restrains his powers, if he rescues many people from other people's anger 
and exposes no one to his own anger. 
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18. 1. Seruis imperare moderate laus est. et in mancipio cogitandum est, non 
quantum illud impune possit pati, sed quantum tibi permittat aequi bonique 
natura, quae parcere etiam captiuis et pretio paratis iubet. quanto iustius 
iubet hominibus liberis, ingenuis, honestis non ut mancipiis abuti sed ut iis 
quos gradu antecedas quorumque tibi non seruitus tradita sit sed tutela. 2. 
seruis ad statuam licet confugere; cum in seruum omnia liceant, est aliquid 
quod in homine licere commune ius animantium uetet. quis non Vedium 
Pollionem peius oderat quam serui sui, quod muraenas sanguine humano - 
saginabat et eos qui se aliquid offenderant in uiuarium, quid aliud quam 
serpentium, abici iubebat? o hominem mille mortibus dignum, siue deuor- 
andos seruos obiciebat muraenis quas esurus erat siue in hoc tantum illas 
alebat ut sic aleret. 3. quemadmodum domini crudeles tota ciuitate common- 
strantur inuisique et detestabiles sunt, ita regum et iniuria latius patet et 
infamia atque odium saeculis traditur; quanto autem non nasci melius fuit 
quam numerari inter publico malo natos! 


19. 1. Excogitare nemo quicquam poterit quod magis decorum regenti sit 
quam clementia, quocumque modo is et quocumque iure praepositus ceteris 
erit. eo scilicet formosius id esse magnificentiusque fatebimur quo in maiore 
praestabitur potestate, quam non oportet noxiam esse si ad naturae 
legem componitur. 2. Natura enim commenta est regem, quod et ex aliis 
animalibus licet cognoscere et ex apibus; quarum regi amplissimum 
cubile est medioque ac tutissimo loco; praeterea opere uacat exactor alie- 
norum operum, et amisso rege totum dilabitur, nec umquam plus unum 
patiuntur melioremque pugna quaerunt; praeterea insignis regi forma est 
dissimilisque ceteris cum magnitudine tum nitore. 3. hoc tamen maxime 
distinguitur: iracundissimae ac pro corporis captu pugnacissimae sunt apes 
et aculeos in uolnere relinquunt, rex ipse sine aculeo est; noluit illum natura 
nec saeuum esse nec ultionem magno constaturam petere telumque detraxit 
et iram eius inermem reliquit. exemplar hoc magnis regibus ingens; est enim 
illi mos exercere se in paruis et ingentium rerum documenta minima agere. 
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18. 1. To exercise power over slaves with moderation is creditable. Even in 
the case of a human chattel, one should reckon not his capacity to suffer 
without retaliation but how much licence you are given by natural equity and 
goodness, which tells us to show mercy even towards prisoners of war and 
people bought at a price. And it tells us with still more justice not to abuse 
people who are free, free-born, and well born as if they were chattels, but to 
treat them as people inferior to you in rank who have been entrusted to you 
not into enslavement but into guardianship. 2. Slaves have the right to take 
refuge at your statue, and although one has the right to do anything to a slave, 
in the case of a human being, there are limits to what one can do laid down by 
the universal law of all living creatures. Is there anyone who did not hate 
Vedius Pollio worse than his own slaves did, for fattening his eels on human 
blood and having anyone who had offended him in any way thrown into his 
fishpond—or why not call it his snake-pond? Yes, that man deserved to die a 
thousand times over—whether he was throwing his slaves as food to the eels 
he planned to eat or whether he was keeping eels specifically just so he could 
feed them like this. 3. Cruel masters are pointed at with hatred and loathing 
through the whole city. So it is too in the case of kings: injuries they commit 
are more widely known and the infamy and hatred they incur is passed down 
through the ages. That is the measure of how much better it is not to have 
been born, than to be counted as someone whose birth was a public disaster! 


19. 1. No one could imagine anything more fitting for a ruler, whatever 
the manner or legal basis of his accession to authority over others, than clem- 
ency. It goes without saying that we shall declare this quality to be more 
beautiful and magnificent in accordance with the greatness of the power 
in which it is displayed—a power which need not be destructive if it is organized 
in accordance with the laws of nature. 2. Nature, after all, devised the idea 
of kingship, as can be understood from other creatures but especially from 
the bees. Their king has the most generous bedroom, situated in a central 
place of maximum safety. Besides, he is free from work himself but super- 
vises the work of the others. When the king is gone, the community 
disintegrates completely. They tolerate only one at a time, never more, and 
they discover the better in a fight. Besides, the appearance of the king 
is extraordinary and distinct from the rest both in size and in splendour. 
3. Yet the biggest difference is this: bees are highly irascible and, for the size of 
their bodies, very fierce fighters and they leave their stings in the wounds they 
inflict, but their king himself has no sting. Not wanting him to be cruel or to seek 
revenge that would cost a high price, Nature removed his weapon and left his 
anger unarmed. This provides an important model for great kings. The fact is 
that it is Nature's way to occupy herself in small matters and to provide 
miniature proofs of important matters. 
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4. pudeat ab exiguis animalibus non trahere mores, cum tanto hominum 
moderatior esse animus debeat quanto uehementius nocet. utinam quidem 
eadem homini lex esset et ira cum telo suo frangeretur nec saepius liceret 
nocere quam semel nec alienis uiribus exercere odia! facile enim lassaretur 
furor si per se sibi satis faceret et si mortis periculo uim suam effunderet. 

5. Sed ne nunc quidem illi cursus tutus est; tantum enim necesse est timeat 
quantum timeri uoluit, et manus omnium obseruet et eo quoque tempore 
quo non captatur peti se iudicet nullumque momentum immune a metu 
habeat. hanc aliquis agere uitam sustinet cum liceat innoxium aliis, ob hoc 
securum, salutare potentiae ius laetis omnibus tractare? errat enim si quis 
existimat tutum esse ibi regem ubi nihil a rege tutum sit; securitas securitate 
mutua paciscenda est. 6. non opus est instruere in altum editas arces nec in 
adscensum arduos colles emunire nec latera montium abscidere, multiplici- 
bus se muris turribusque saepire: saluum regem clementia in aperto praesta- 
bit. unum est inexpugnabile munimentum amor ciuium. 7. quid pulchrius est 
quam uiuere optantibus cunctis et uota non sub custode nuncupantibus? 
si paulum ualetudo titubauit, non spem hominum excitari, sed metum? 
nihil esse cuiquam tam pretiosum quod non pro salute praesidis sui 
commutatum uelit? 8. o ne ille cui contingit [sibi quoque uiuere debeat in 
hoc} adsiduis bonitatis argumentis probauit non rem publicam suam esse 
sed se rei publicae. quis huic audeat struere aliquod periculum? quis ab hoc 
non, si possit, fortunam quoque auertere uelit, sub quo iustitia, pax, pudici- 
tia, securitas, dignitas florent, sub quo opulenta ciuitas copia bonorum 
omnium abundat? nec alio animo rectorem suum intuetur quam si di 
immortales potestatem uisendi sui faciant intueamur uenerantes colentesque. 
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4. We should be ashamed to fail to derive a lesson in behaviour from tiny 
creatures, since the human mind should show more self-control in proportion 
to its greater capacity to inflict ferocious damage. I wish at the least that the same 
law applied to human beings and that human anger were destroyed along with 
its weapon and that it were impossible to inflict damage more than once or to 
use others' strength to exercise hostilities! After all, that rage would readily fade if 
it had to satisfy itself through its own efforts and if it poured out its violence at 
the risk of death. 

5. But even as it is, this man's course is not safe: it is inevitable that he 
experiences as much fear as he wants to inspire. He must watch everyone's 
hands and reckon himself under attack even when no one is trying to lay 
hold of him and experience no moment that is free from terror. Can anyone 
put up with this kind of life when it is permitted him to exercise the 
privilege of power beneficially to everyone's delight, without hurting others 
and thereby freed from anxiety? If anyone thinks that the king is safe in a 
situation where nothing is safe from the king, they are wrong. Security is 
purchased by reciprocal security. 6. There is no need for him to pile high 
towering citadels or to fortify hills steep to climb or to cut away the flanks of 
mountains or to fence himself in with multiple walls and towers. Clemency 
will make a king safe even in the open. The one and only impregnable 
defence is the devotion of his citizens. 7. What is finer than to live among 
universal prayers for long life expressed spontaneously without surveillance? 
Than to stimulate people's fears rather than their hopes if his health 
wavers slightly? Than for nothing to be so valuable that its owner would 
not be prepared to give it in exchange for the well-being of his chief? 
8. Without a doubt, a person in such a situation has proved by his continual 
demonstrations of goodness not that the state belongs to him but that 
he belongs to the state. Who would dare to devise any danger against such a 
person? Who would not wish, if they could, to dispel misfortune from such 
a person, under whose rule justice, peace, chastity, security, and worthiness 
all flourish, under whose rule the state is enriched and overflows with 
an abundance of everything that is good? The state looks at its governor 
with exactly the emotion we should feel in looking at the immortal gods 
if they made it possible for us to see them—with veneration and respect. 
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9. quid autem? non proximum illis locum tenet is qui se ex deorum natura 
gerit, beneficus ac largus et in melius potens? hoc adfectare, hoc imitari decet, 
Maximum ita haberi ut Optimus simul habeare. 


20. 1. A duabus causis punire princeps solet, si aut se uindicat aut alium. 
prius de ea parte disseram quae ipsum contingit; difficilius est enim moderari 
ubi dolori debetur ultio quam ubi exemplo. 2. superuacuum est hoc loco 
admonere ne facile credat, ut uerum excutiat, ut innocentiae faueat, [et] ut 
appareat non minus rem agi periclitantis quam iudicis [sciat]; hoc enim ad 
iustitiam non ad clementiam pertinet; nunc illum hortamur ut manifeste 
laesus animum in potestate habeat et poenam, si tuto poterit, donet, si minus, 
temperet longeque sit in suis quam in alienis iniuriis exorabilior. 3. nam 
quemadmodum non est magni animi qui de alieno liberalis est, sed ille qui 
quod alteri donat sibi detrahit, ita clementem uocabo non in alieno dolore 
facilem, sed eum qui cum suis stimulis exagitetur non prosilit, qui intellegit 
magni animi esse iniurias in summa potentia pati nec quicquam esse glor- 
iosius principe impune laeso. 


21. 1. Vltio duas praestare res solet: aut solacium adfert ei qui accepit 
iniuriam aut in reliquum securitatem. principis malor est fortuna quam ut 
solacio egeat manifestiorque uis quam ut alieno malo opinionem sibi uirium 
quaerat. hoc dico cum ab inferioribus petitus uiolatusque est; nam si quos 
pares aliquando habuit infra se uidet, satis uindicatus est. regem et seruus 
Occidit et serpens et sagitta; seruauit quidem nemo nisi maior eo quem 
seruabat. 
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9. Surely he occupies the nearest position to the gods if he conducts himself in 
accordance with their nature, if he is kind and generous and wields his power 
for the better? It is proper to make that your aspiration and your model: 
I mean, to be considered the Greatest provided that you are at the same time 
considered the Best. 


20. 1. There are normally two reasons for an emperor to exact punishment: 
either to avenge himself or to avenge someone else. I shall first discuss the 
situation that concerns him personally, because it is harder to show restraint 
when retribution is motivated by a sense of injury than to set an example. 2. It 
is superfluous at this point to advise him to be slow to believe, to shake out 
the truth, to side with innocence, so that it may be clear that the matter is no 
less important for the accused than it is for the judge. The fact is, all that 
relates to justice, not to clemency. What I now urge is that when he has 
suffered a blatant injury he keep his feelings under control and waive the 
punishment if he can do so safely, and if not, that he reduce it and be much 
more open to entreaty in cases of injury to himself than to other people. 
3. After all, it is not greatness of spirit to be generous with other people's 
resources, but to deprive oneself of what one grants to someone else. In the 
same way, I shall give the label of ‘clement’ not to the person who is relaxed 
when someone else suffers an injury, but to the person who, though 
stung personally by goads, does not leap into action, who understands that 
greatness of spirit consists of enduring injuries in a position of supreme 
power and that nothing inspires glory more than an emperor who has been 
injured without retaliation. 


21. 1. Retribution normally brings two outcomes: it either provides compen- 
sation to the injured party or it provides immunity for the future. In the case 
of an emperor, his standing is too great for him to require compensation and 
his strength is too palpable for him to look for confirmation of his powers 
through hurting someone else. I say this of situations where he has been 
attacked and dishonoured by people of lesser status, because if he sees people 
he once considered his equals now beneath him, that is enough vengeance for 
him. A king can be killed even by a slave or a snake or an arrow. But to have 
saved a life happens to no one who is not superior to the person saved. 
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2. Vti itaque animose debet tanto munere deorum dandi auferendique 
uitam potens. in lis praesertim quos scit aliquando sibi «par» fastigium 
obtinuisse, hoc arbitrium adeptus ultionem impleuit perfecitque quantum 
uerae poenae satis erat; perdidit enim uitam qui debet, et quisquis ex alto ad 
inimici pedes abiectus alienam de capite regnoque sententiam exspectauit in 
seruatoris sui gloriam uiuit plusque eius nomini confert incolumis quam si ex 
oculis ablatus esset. adsiduum enim spectaculum alienae uirtutis est; in 
triumpho cito transisset. 3. si uero regnum quoque suum tuto relinqui 
apud eum potuit reponique eo unde deciderat, ingenti incremento surgit 
laus eius qui contentus fuit ex rege uicto nihil praeter gloriam sumere. hoc est 
etiam ex uictoria sua triumphare testarique nihil se quod dignum esset 
ulctore apud uictos inuenisse. 4. cum ciuibus et ignotis atque humilibus eo 
moderatius agendum est quo minoris est afflixisse eos. quibusdam libenter 
parcas, a quibusdam te uindicare fastidias et non aliter quam ab animalibus 
paruis sed obterentem inquinantibus reducenda manus est; at in iis, qui in ore 
ciuitatis seruati punitique erunt, occasione notae clementiae utendum est. 


22. 1. Transeamus ad alienas iniurias, in quibus uindicandis haec tria lex 
secuta est quae princeps quoque sequi debet: aut ut eum quem punit emen- 
det, aut ut poena eius ceteros meliores reddat, aut ut sublatis malis securiores 
ceteri uiuant. ipsos facilius emendabis minore poena; diligentius enim uiuit 
cui aliquid integri superest. nemo dignitati perditae parcit; impunitatis genus 
est iam non habere poenae locum. 
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2. Consequently, the person with the power to give and take away life 
ought to use this great gift of the gods in a noble spirit. This applies especially 
to people who he knows once occupied a pinnacle equal to his own. If he gains 
this prerogative over them, he has already taken retribution to the full and 
achieved the maximum that true punishment required. The fact is that to owe 
your life is the same as to have lost your life. Anyone thrown down from the 
heights at his enemy's feet and made to wait for a verdict about his life and his 
kingdom from someone else increases the glory of his preserver by living on. 
His safe preservation enhances the other's reputation more than would his 
removal from sight. He is, in fact, a permanent demonstration of someone 
else's excellence, whereas in a triumph, he would have quickly passed out of 
sight. 3. If in fact it was possible to leave him his kingdom too without any risk 
and to restore him to the position from which he fell, that increases by a huge 
amount the praise of the person who has shown himself content with taking 
nothing from a defeated king except his glory. This amounts to a triumph 
even over one's own victory and to a demonstration that nothing found 
among the defeated was worthy of the conqueror. 4. In the case of one's 
citizens and obscure and lowly people, where there is that much less to gain 
from striking them, one should behave with all the more restraint. Some you 
may spare happily and some you may disdain to avenge yourself upon: you 
should withdraw your hand as you would from creatures which are tiny but 
which stain anyone who crushes them. But in the case of people who will be 
on the lips of the city whether they are preserved or punished, you should take 
the opportunity for conspicuous clemency. 


22. 1. Let us now move on to injuries done to other people. In punishing - 
these, the law has these three aims, and so too should the emperor: either to 
reform the person punished, or to improve the rest by punishing him, or to 
allow the rest to live in greater safety by removing the wicked. The wicked you 
will reform more easily with a lighter penalty, because the person who has 
something left to lose lives more scrupulously. No one shows any mercy to his 
reputation once it is ruined; to have no room left for punishment is a type of 
exemption. 
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2. Ciuitatis autem mores magis corrigit parcitas animaduersionum; facit 
enim consuetudinem peccandi multitudo peccantium, et minus grauis nota 
est quam turba damnationum leuat, et seueritas, quod maximum remedium 
habet, adsiduitate amittit auctoritatem. 3. constituit bonos mores ciuitati 
princeps et uitia eluit si patiens eorum est, non tamquam probet sed tam- 
quam inuitus et cum magno tormento ad castigandum ueniat. uerecundiam 
peccandi facit ipsa clementia regentis; grauior multo poena uidetur quae 
a miti uiro constituitur. 23. 1. praeterea uidebis ea saepe committi quae 
saepe uindicantur. pater tuus plures intra quinquennium culleo insuit quam 
omnibus saeculis insutos accepimus. multo minus audebant liberi nefas 
ultimum admittere quam diu sine lege crimen fuit. summa enim prudentia 
altissimi uiri et rerum naturae peritissimi maluerunt uelut incredibile scelus 
et ultra audaciam positum praeterire quam, dum uindicant, ostendere posse 
fieri; itaque parricidae cum ea lege coeperunt, et illis facinus poena mon- 
strauit; pessimo uero loco pietas fuit postquam saepius culleos uidimus quam 
cruces. 2. in qua ciuitate raro homines puniuntur, in ea consensus fit inno- 
centiae et indulgetur uelut publico bono. putet se innocentem esse ciuitas, 
erit; magis irascetur a communi frugalitate desciscentibus si paucos esse eos 
uiderit. periculosum est, mihi crede, ostendere ciuitati quanto plures mali 
sint. 24. 1. dicta est aliquando «in» senatu sententia ut seruos a liberis cultus 
distingueret; deinde apparuit quantum periculum immineret si serui nostri 
numerare nos coepissent. idem scito metuendum esse, si nulli ignoscitur; cito 
apparebit pars ciuitatis deterior quanto praegrauet. non minus principi turpia 
sunt multa supplicia quam medico multa funera; remissius imperanti melius 
paretur. 2. natura contumax est humanus animus et in contrarium atque 
arduum nitens sequiturque facilius quam ducitur; et ut generosi ac nobiles 
equi melius facili freno reguntur, ita clementiam uoluntaria innocentia 
impetu suo sequitur, et dignam putat ciuitas quam seruet sibi. plus itaque 
hac uia proficitur. 
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2. Further, the sparingness of punishment is more effective in correcting 
public morality. The existence of a large number of criminals in fact creates a 
habit of criminality. The stigma is taken less seriously when it is weakened by a 
plethora of condemnations, and severity, which provides the most efficacious 
corrective, loses its impact by repeated use. 3. An emperor establishes good 
morality in his state and washes away its vices if he puts up with them, not as 
if he approved of them but as if he approached their chastisement reluctantly 
and with great torment. On its own, a ruler's clemency creates an inhibition 
from criminality: punishment seems much more serious when it is decreed by 
a gentle man. 23. 1. Besides, you will notice that the crimes that are repeatedly 
punished are the crimes repeatedly committed. Within a five-year period, 
your father had more people sewn up inside the sack than tradition says were 
punished like that throughout the ages. So long as this, the ultimate outrage, 
was a crime not covered by law, children were much more reluctant to 
commit it. The reason? With their supreme wisdom, the men with the most 
profound experience of the ways of the world preferred to ignore it as an 
outrage beyond belief and exceeding audacity, rather than to indicate by 
punishing it that it could actually happen. So parricides came into being 
along with the law that punished them. The penalty showed children how to 
commit the crime. Filial respect reached its nadir once the sack became a 
commoner sight than the cross. 2. In a community where people are rarely 
punished, a sympathy for moral behaviour develops and it is given free rein as 
a public benefit. If a community considers itself moral, it will be. It will get 
more angry with people who abandon the general standard of self-control if it 
sees that there are only a few of them. Believe me, it is risky to demonstrate to 
a community the size of the majority of the wicked. 24. 1. A proposal was once 
made in the Senate to distinguish slaves from the free by their dress, but then 
the magnitude of the danger became apparent if our slaves were to start 
counting us. You should know that the same fear applies if no one is 
pardoned: it will soon become apparent how much the worse element of 
the community preponderates. A high rate of punishment is no less disgrace- 
ful for an emperor than a high rate of mortality is for a doctor. The more 
tolerantly he rules the more easily he commands obedience. 2. The human 
spirit is naturally refractory, aspiring to opposition and difficulties. It is more 
prepared to follow than to be led. And just as thoroughbred, pedigree horses 
are more easily controlled by a loose rein, so a moral integrity that is 
voluntary follows upon clemency by its own impulse, and the community 
considers clemency valuable enough to be preserved in its own interest. My 
conclusion is that this route is more beneficial. 
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25. ]. Crudelitas minime humanum malum est indignumque tam miti 
animo; ferina ista rabies est sanguine gaudere ac uulneribus et abiecto 
homine in siluestre animal transire. quid enim interest, oro te, Alexander, 
leoni Lysimachum obicias an ipse laceres dentibus tuis? tuum illud os est, 
tua illa feritas. o quam cuperes tibi potius ungues esse, tibi rictum 
ilum edendorum hominum capacem! non exigimus a te ut manus ista, 
exitium familiarium certissimum, ulli salutaris sit, ut iste animus ferox, 
insatiabile gentium malum, citra sanguinem caedemque satietur; clementia 
iam uocatur, ad occidendum amicum <si> carnifex inter homines eligitur. 
2. hoc est quare uel maxime abominanda sit saeuitia, quod excedit fines 
primum solitos, deinde humanos, noua supplicia conquirit, ingenium aduo- 
cat «ut^ instrumenta excogitet per quae uarietur atque extendatur dolor, 
delectatur malis hominum; tunc ille dirus animi morbus ad insaniam per- 
uenit ultimam, cum crudelitas uersa est in uoluptatem et iam occidere 
hominem iuuat. 3. nam talem uirum a tergo sequitur caedes, insidiae, 
uenena, gladii; tam multis periculis petitur quam multorum ipse periculum 
est, priuatisque non numquam consiliis, alias uero consternatione 
publica circumuenitur. leuis enim et priuata pernicies non totas urbes 
mouet; quod late furere coepit et omnes appetit, undique configitur. 4. ser- 
pentes paruulae fallunt nec publice conquiruntur; ubi aliqua solitam men- 
suram transit et in monstrum excreuit, ubi fontes sputu inficit et, si adflauit, 
deurit obteritque quacumque incessit, ballistis petitur. possunt uerba dare 
et euadere pusilla mala, ingentibus obuiam itur. 5. sic unus aeger ne domum 
quidem perturbat; at ubi crebris mortibus pestilentiam esse apparuit, 
conclamatio ciuitatis ac fuga est, et dis ipsis manus intentantur. sub 
uno aliquo tecto flamma apparuit: familia uicinique aquam ingerunt; at 
incendium uastum et multas iam domos depastum parte urbis obruitur. 
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25. ]. Cruelty is an evil which is utterly inhuman and inappropriate to 
such a gentle spirit. That frenzy of enjoying gore and wounds and of rejecting 
humanity and turning into a creature of the forest is the frenzy of a wild beast. 
After all, what difference does it make, Alexander, I ask you, whether you 
throw Lysimachus to a lion or tear him to pieces yourself with your own teeth? 
Its mouth is yours, its ferocity is yours. Your dearest wish is that you yourself 
had its claws and those jaws which are wide enough to devour people! We do 
not ask of you that that hand of yours—the deadliest form of destruction for 
your intimate friends—should actually save anyone’s life, or that that fierce 
spirit of yours—the insatiable scourge of the world's nations—should be 
content with anything short of bloodshed and slaughter. No, these days we 
call it an act of clemency if for killing a friend the executioner is chosen from 
among humankind. 2. What makes savagery absolutely abhorrent is that it 
transgresses the limits firstly of custom and secondly of humanity, that it 
searches out new types of punishment, that it summons its ingenuity to 
devise instruments of torture for varying and prolonging pain, that it takes 
delight in human misery. This is when that terrible disease of the mind has 
reached the ultimate insanity—when cruelty has turned into pleasure and 
killing people is now done for enjoyment. 3. The fact is, a man like that is 
pursued from behind by assassination, conspiracies, poisons, swords. He is 
the target for dangers that match the number of people he endangers. 
He is beset sometimes by private plots and at other times by public uprising. 
The fact is, destruction that is on an insignificant and individual scale does 
not affect entire cities. But starting to rage widely and attacking everyone 
provokes an onslaught from all directions. 4. Little snakes do not attract 
attention: there is no organized hunt for them. But when a snake 
exceeds the usual size and has grown into a monster, when it poisons the 
springs with its spit and scorches everything if it breathes and crushes things 
wherever it goes, then it is attacked with engines of war. Evils on a small 
scale can cheat and elude us, but we wage campaigns against enormous ones. 
5. In the same way, a single invalid does not cause an upset even in his own 
home, but when frequent deaths indicate that there is an epidemic, there is an 
outcry through the community and people run away and raise their hands in 
rage at the gods. When a fire is discovered beneath some single roof, the 
household and the neighbours bring water, but a vast conflagration that has 
already devoured many homes is only suppressed by a portion of the city. 
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26. 1. crudelitatem priuatorum quoque seruiles manus sub certo crucis 
periculo ultae sunt; tyrannorum gentes populique et quorum erat malum 
et ei quibus imminebat exscindere adgressi sunt. aliquando sua praesidia 
in ipsos consurrexerunt perfidiamque et impietatem et feritatem et quidquid 
ab ilis didicerant in ipsos exercuerunt. quid enim potest quisquam ab 
eo sperare quem malum esse docuit? non diu nequitia apparet nec quantum 
iubetur peccat. 2. sed puta esse tutam crudelitatem, quale eius regnum est? 
non aliud quam captarum urbium forma et terribiles facies publici metus. 
omnia maesta, trepida, confusa; uoluptates ipsae timentur; non conuiuia 
securi ineunt in quibus lingua sollicite etiam ebriis custodienda est, non 
spectacula, ex quibus materia criminis ac periculi quaeritur. apparentur licet 
magna impensa et regiis opibus et artificum exquisitis nominibus, quem 
tamen ludi in carcere iuuent? 3. quod istud, di boni, malum est occidere, 
saeuire, delectari sono catenarum et ciuium capita decidere, quocumque 
uentum est multum sanguinis fundere, aspectu suo terrere ac fugare! quae 
alia uita esset, si leones ursique regnarent, si serpentibus in nos ac noxiosis- 
simo cuique animali daretur potestas? 4. illa rationis expertia et a nobis 
immanitatis crimine damnata abstinent suis, et tuta est etiam inter feras 
similitudo; horum ne a necessariis quidem sibi rabies temperat, sed externa 
suaque in aequo habet. (quo plus exercitatior.] a singulorum deinde caedibus 
in exitia gentium serpit et inicere tectis ignem, aratrum uetustis urbibus 
inducere potentiam putat; et unum occidi iubere aut alterum parum 
imperatorium credit; nisi eodem tempore grex miserorum sub ictu stetit, 
crudelitatem suam in ordinem coactam putat. 

5. +» x x felicitas illa multis salutem dare et ad uitam ab ipsa morte reuocare 
et mereri clementia ciuicam. nullum ornamentum principis fastigio dignius 
pulchriusque est quam illa corona ob ciues seruatos, non hostilia arma 
detracta uictis, non currus barbarorum sanguine cruenti, non parta bello 
spolia. haec diuina potentia est gregatim ac publice seruare; multos quidem 
occidere et indiscretos incendii ac ruinae potentia est. 
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26. 1. The cruelty even of private individuals has been avenged by hands of 
slaves acting under the risk of certain crucifixion. The cruelty of tyrants has 
been the target of destruction by nations and peoples, both those experiencing 
the suffering and those feeling its threat. Sometimes tyrants' own guards have 
risen up against them and have practised on them the treachery and disloyalty 
and brutality and anything else they had learned from them. After all, what 
can anyone hope for from the person he has taught to be evil? Wickedness is 
not subordinate for long and it does not do wrong simply according to orders. 
2. But suppose that cruelty were practised without risk—what is its kingdom 
like? It has precisely the appearance of captured cities and the alarming look 
of widespread terror. Grief and panic and confusion everywhere; fear inspired 
even by pleasures; people not enjoying peace of mind when they attend 
banquets where they have anxiously to guard their tongues even when 
drunk or when they attend the public shows where the substance for bringing 
charges and for putting people in jeopardy is sought. Although the games are 
put on at enormous expense with regal magnificence and with artists of the 
choicest reputation, who would enjoy them in his prison? 3. Good gods! What 
a curse that is, to kill, to rage, to enjoy the sound of chains and to cut off 
citizens’ heads, to spill blood abundantly wherever you go, to have people 
running scared from your appearance! Would life be any different if lions and 
bears were in control, if snakes and the most destructive kind of creature held 
power over us? 4. Though they have no share in rationality and though they 
are condemned by us on a charge of monstrosity, they leave their own kind 
alone: even among wild beasts likeness is a safeguard. But in the case of tyrants 
their frenzy does not even restrain itself from closest relations but regards 
strangers and friends as on a par. Then, from the slaughter of individuals it 
creeps into genocide. It thinks it is real power to set fire to houses and to drive 
the plough over ancient cities. To give the order for one or two people's deaths 
is not considered autocratic enough. Unless a whole herd of miserable people 
stands awaiting the blow at the same time, it thinks its cruelty has been 
reduced to the ordinary. 

5. +++ Real happiness consists of giving safety to many people, of calling 
them back to life from the point of death and of earning the civic crown 
through one's clemency. No decoration is more fitting or fine for the emi- 
nence of an emperor than the crown which is given for saving fellow-citizens’ 
lives—not weapons removed from conquered enemies, not chariots bloody 
with barbarian gore, not booty acquired in war. This is power on a divine 
level—to save lives in droves and for the whole community. But multiple 
and indiscriminate murder is the power of a conflagration or a collapsing 


building. 
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LIBER SECVNDVS 


1. 1. Vt de clementia scriberem, Nero Caesar, una me uox tua maxime 
compulit, quam ego non sine admiratione et, cum diceretur, audisse memini 
et deinde aliis narrasse, uocem generosam, magni animi, magnae lenitatis, 
quae non composita nec alienis auribus data subito erupit et bonitatem tuam 
cum fortuna tua litigantem in medium adduxit. 2. animaduersurus in 
latrones duos Burrus praefectus tuus, uir egregius et tibi principi natus, 
exigebat a te scriberes in quos et ex qua causa animaduerti uelles; hoc saepe 
dilatum ut aliquando fieret, instabat. inuitus inuito cum chartam protulisset 
traderetque, exclamasti: *uellem litteras nescirem!’ 3. o dignam uocem quam 
audirent omnes gentes, quae Romanum imperium incolunt quaeque iuxta 
iacent dubiae libertatis quaeque se contra uiribus aut animis attollunt! 
o uocem in contionem omnium mortalium mittendam, in cuius uerba 
principes regesque iurarent! o uocem publica generis humani innocentia 
dignam, cui redderetur antiquum illud saeculum! 4. nunc profecto consentire 
decebat ad aequum bonumque expulsa alieni cupidine, ex qua omne animi 
malum oritur, pietatem integritatemque cum fide ac modestia resurgere 
et uitia diuturno abusa regno dare tandem felici ac puro saeculo locum. 
2. 1. futurum hoc, Caesar, ex magna parte sperare et confidere libet. tradetur 
ista animi tui mansuetudo diffundeturque paulatim per omne imperii corpus, 
et cuncta in similitudinem tuam formabuntur. a capite bona ualetudo: 
proinde omnia uegeta sunt atque erecta aut languore demissa prout animus 
eorum uiget aut marcet. erunt ciues, erunt socii digni hac bonitate, et 
in totum orbem recti mores reuertentur; parcetur ubique manibus tuis. 
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BOOK TWO 


1. 1. What has most impelled me to write about clemency, Nero Caesar, is 
one particular remark of yours. I remember feeling admiration both when 
I heard it uttered and then when I repeated it to other people. It was a noble 
remark demonstrating high-mindedness and great gentleness. It was not 
premeditated or intended for the ears of others, but it burst out suddenly, 
bringing into the open your goodness in its quarrel against your high pos- 
ition. 2. When your prefect Burrus, an outstanding man, born to serve you as 
emperor, was about to execute two brigands, he kept asking you to write 
down their names and the reason for their execution. Though you repeatedly 
postponed it, he was insisting that this should be done. Both of you were 
equally reluctant and when he produced the document and handed it to you, 
you cried out: ‘I wish I didn’t know how to write!’ 3. That was a fine remark! 
All the peoples of the world should have heard it—those who inhabit the 
Roman empire and those on its borders whose freedom is precarious and 
those peoples who resist us with their strength and spirit. That was a remark 
that should have been addressed to a meeting of all humankind, a remark for 
emperors and kings to give their pledge to. That was a remark that was worthy 
of the universal guiltlessness of humankind, a remark for which that ancient 
age should have been renewed. 4. Now, precisely now, was the right time for 
agreement about equity and goodness, with the rejection of desire for other 
people's property, which is the source of every wickedness of the heart— 
for loyalty and integrity along with good faith and self-restraint to rise 
again—and for the vices which have abused their long-lasting power to give _ 
way at long last to an age of happiness and purity. 2. 1. That this will 
largely come about, Caesar, one likes to hope and trust. The mildness of 
your mind will gradually be communicated to others and disseminated 
throughout the entire body of the empire: everything will be shaped in 
your likeness. Good health flows to the body from the head: all its 
parts are vigorous and alert or else despondent with exhaustion to the same 
degree as their spirit is vital or withering. There will be citizens and there 
will be allies who will be worthy of this goodness. Proper morality will be 
restored to the entire world. Your hands will be spared work universally. 
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2. diutius me morari hic patere, non ut blandiar auribus tuis (nec enim hic 
mihi mos est; maluerim ueris offendere quam placere adulando); quid ergo 
est? praeter id, quod bene factis dictisque tuis quam familiarissimum 
esse te cupio, ut quod nunc natura et impetus est fiat iudicium, illud 
mecum considero multas uoces magnas sed detestabiles, in uitam humanam 
peruenisse celebresque uulgo ferri, ut illam: 'oderint, dum metuant, quoi 
Graecus uersus similis est qui se mortuo terram misceri ignibus iubet, et alia 
huius notae. 3. ac nescioquomodo ingenia immania et inuisa materia secun- 
diore expresserunt sensus uehementes et concitatos; nullam adhuc uocem 
audii ex bono lenique animosam. quid ergo est? ut raro inuitus et cum magna 
cunctatione, ita aliquando, scribas necesse est istud quod tibi in odium litteras 
adduxit, sed sicut facis, cum magna cunctatione, cum multis dilationibus. 


3. 1. Et ne forte decipiat nos speciosum clementiae nomen aliquando et in 
contrarium abducat, uideamus quid sit clementia qualisque sit et quos fines 
habeat. clementia est temperantia animi in potestate ulciscendi uel lenitas 
superioris aduersus inferiorem in constituendis poenis. plura proponere 
tutius est ne una finitio parum rem comprehendat et, ut ita dicam, formula 
excidat; itaque dici potest et inclinatio animi ad lenitatem in poena exigenda. 
2. illa finitio contradictiones inueniet, quamuis maxime ad uerum accedat: si 
dixerimus clementiam esse moderationem aliquid ex merita ac debita poena 
remittentem, reclamabitur nullam uirtutem cuiquam minus debito facere. 
atqui hoc omnes intellegunt clementiam esse, quae se flectit citra id quod 
merito constitui posset. 
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2. Allow me to dwell on this point a little longer, not to charm your ears— 
after all, that is not my way: I would rather offend you with the truth than 
please you with flattery. So what's my point? Besides my desire that you 
should be as familiar as possible with your own fine actions and words, so 
that what you now do by natural inclination may become considered judge- 
ment, I am reflecting upon the many remarks, notable but loathsome, which 
have entered human experience and are bandied about, famous ones like this, 
"They can hate me so long as they fear me, and the Greek line similar to that, 
which tells the earth to be embroiled with fire when the man himself is dead, 
and others of this stamp. 3. And somehow or other, characters that are 
monstrous and odious have expressed fierce and passionate sentiments 
through more favourable material—to this day I have never heard a remark 
from someone good and gentle that was spirited. So what's my point? That 
sometimes, though rarely, reluctantly and with great hesitation, you do, all the 
same, have to write something which has induced in you a great loathing 
for writing—but only, as you do, with great hesitation and after many 
postponements. 


3. 1. And to make sure that the impressive name of clemency does not 
mislead us and take us off in the opposite direction from time to time, let 
us take a look at what clemency is and what its qualities and limits are. 
Clemency is 'restraint of the mind when it is able to take revenge, or 'the 
leniency of the more powerful party towards the weaker in the matter of 
setting penalties. It is safer to propose several formulations, in case a single 
definition is not comprehensive enough and, so to speak, loses its case. So 
clemency can also be defined as a tendency of the mind towards leniency in 
the matter of exacting punishment. 2. The following definition will meet with 
objections, however closely it approximates to the truth: if we say that 
clemency is ‘restraint which offers some remission of a punishment which 
was deserved and due’, there will be an outcry that no virtue achieves less than 
what is due for anyone. However, everybody understands that clemency 
consists of pulling back from what could deservedly be imposed. 
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4. 1. Huic contrariam imperiti putant seueritatem; sed nulla uirtus uirtuti 
contraria est. quid ergo opponitur clementiae? crudelitas, quae nihil aliud est 
quam atrocitas animi in exigendis poenis. 'sed quidam non exigunt poenas, 
crudeles tamen sunt, tamquam qui ignotos homines et obuios non in com- 
pendium sed occidendi causa occidunt nec interficere contenti saeuiunt, ut 
Busiris ille et Procrustes et piratae qui captos uerberant et in ignem uiuos 
imponunt. 2. haec crudelitas quidem; sed quia nec ultionem sequitur (non 
enim laesa est) nec peccato alicui irascitur (nullum enim antecessit crimen), 
extra finitionem nostram cadit; finitio enim continebat in poenis exigendis 
intemperantiam animi. possumus dicere non esse hanc crudelitatem sed 
feritatem, cui uoluptati saeuitia est; possumus insaniam uocare; nam uaria 
sunt genera eius et nullum certius quam quod in caedes hominum et lanci- 
nationes peruenit. 3. illos ergo crudeles uocabo qui puniendi causam habent, 
modum non habent, sicut in Phalari, quem aiunt non quidem in homines 
innocentes sed super humanum ac probabilem modum saeuisse. possumus 
effugere cauillationem et ita finire ut sit crudelitas inclinatio animi ad asper- 
iora. hanc clementia repellit longe iussam stare a se; «cum» seueritate illi 
conuenit. 

4. Ad rem pertinet quaerere hoc loco quid sit misericordia; plerique enim 
ut uirtutem eam laudant et bonum hominem uocant misericordem. et haec 
uitium animi est. utraque circa seueritatem circaque clementiam posita sunt 
quae uitare debemus; «per speciem enim seueritatis in crudelitatem 
incidimus,» per speciem clementiae in misericordiam. in hoc, leuiore peri- 
culo erratur, sed par error est a uero recedentium. 5. 1. ergo quemadmodum 
religio deos colit, superstitio uiolat, ita clementiam mansuetudinemque 
omnes boni uiri praestabunt, misericordiam autem uitabunt; est enim uitium 
pusilli animi ad speciem alienorum malorum succidentis. itaque pessimo 
cuique familiarissima est; anus et mulierculae sunt quae lacrimis nocentissi- 
morum mouentur, quae, si liceret, carcerem effringerent. misericordia non 
causam, sed fortunam spectat; clementia rationi accedit. 
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4. 1. For the ill-informed the opposite of clemency is strictness. But no 
virtue is the opposite of another virtue. So what then is the antithesis of 
clemency? It is cruelty, which is precisely barbarousness of the mind in 
exacting punishment. 'But there are some people who do not exact punish- 
ment but who are cruel all the same, like the men who kill strangers whom 
they meet not to rob them but for the sake of killing. And, not satisfied simply 
with murdering, they behave savagely, like the notorious Busiris and Pro- 
crustes and the pirates who lash their captives and burn them alive.’ 2. That is 
undoubtedly cruelty. But because the aim is not vengeance (because there has 
been no injury) and because there is no fault to get angry with (because there 
was no preceding offence), it falls outside my definition, which simply covered 
lack of restraint by the mind in exacting punishment. Taking pleasure in 
savagery we can say is not ‘cruelty’ but ‘brutality’, or we can call it ‘madness’, 
which after all comes in many forms, none more obvious than the one that 
extends as far as slaughtering and dilacerating people. 3. The name cruel, 
then, I shall give to those who have a reason for punishing but who set no 
limit, as in the case of Phalaris. His savagery, they say, was not directed against 
people who were innocent, but it was inhuman and incredible. To avoid 
quibbling, we can conclude that cruelty is ‘the tendency of the mind towards 
excessive harshness. This behaviour is rejected by clemency and told to keep 
its distance, whereas clemency is in harmony with strictness. 

4. At this point it is relevant to ask what pity is. Most people, after all, 
praise it as a virtue and call a man who shows pity a good man. But this, too, is 
a defect of the mind. Both of the defects that we should avoid are close to 
strictness and to clemency: under the guise of strictness we fall into cruelty 
and under the guise of clemency we fall into pity. In the latter case, the 
mistake involves a less significant risk, but the mistake of those deviating 
from the truth is the same mistake. 5. 1. So in the way that religion functions 
to worship the gods but superstition to damage them, so clemency and mercy 
are qualities displayed by all good men while pity is something they will avoid. 
The fact is, it is the defect of a weak mind that succumbs to the sight of other 
people’s miseries. Consequently, it is most familiar to the worst kind of 
person. There are elderly women and silly females who are so affected by 
the tears of the nastiest criminals that they would break open the prison if they 
could. Pity focuses on the situation, not its cause, whereas clemency sides 
with reason. 
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2. Scio male audire apud imperitos sectam Stoicorum tamquam duram 
nimis et minime principibus regibusque bonum daturam consilium; obicitur 
illi quod sapientem negat misereri, negat ignoscere. haec, si per se ponantur, 
inuisa sunt; uidentur enim nullam relinquere spem humanis erroribus sed 
omnia delicta ad poenam deducere. 3. quod si est, quidnam haec scientia quae 
dediscere humanitatem iubet portumque aduersus Fortunam certissimum 
uetito auxilio cludit? sed nulla secta benignior leniorque est, nulla amantior 
hominum et communis boni attentior, ut propositum sit usui esse et auxilio 
nec sibi tantum sed uniuersis singulisque consulere. 

4. Misericordia est aegritudo animi ob alienarum miseriarum speciem 
aut tristitia ex alienis malis contracta quae accidere immerentibus credit; 
aegritudo autem in sapientem uirum non cadit; serena eius mens est, nec 
quicquam incidere potest quod illam obducat. nihilque aeque hominem 
quam magnus animus decet; non potest autem magnus esse idem ac maestus. 
5. maeror contundit mentes, abicit, contrahit; hoc sapienti ne in suis quidem 
accidet calamitatibus, sed omnem Fortunae iram reuerberabit et ante se 
franget; eandem semper faciem seruabit, placidam, inconcussam, quod facere 
non posset si tristitiam reciperet. 6. 1. adice quod sapiens et prouidet et in 
expedito consilium habet; numquam autem liquidum sincerumque ex tur- 
bido uenit. tristitia inhabilis est ad dispiciendas res, utilia excogitanda, peri- 
culosa uitanda, aequa aestimanda; ergo non miseretur quia id sine miseria 
animi non fit. 2. cetera omnia quae qui miserentur uolunt facere, libens 
et altus animo faciet; succurret alienis lacrimis, non accedet; dabit manum 
naufrago, exuli hospitium, egenti stipem, non hanc contumeliosam, quam 
pars maior horum qui misericordes uideri uolunt, abicit et fastidit quos 
adiuuat contingique ab iis timet, sed ut homo homini ex communi dabit; 
donabit lacrimis maternis filium et catenas solui iubebit et ludo eximet 
et cadauer etiam noxium sepeliet, sed faciet ista tranquilla mente, uultu suo. 
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2. I realize that among the ill-informed the Stoic school has a negative 
reputation for being excessively harsh and least likely to give good advice to 
emperors and kings. It is criticized for saying that the wise man does not show 
pity or forgiveness. These ideas, if they were stated in the abstract, are 
horrible, because they would appear to leave human error no hope, but to 
refer all failures for punishment. 3. But if this is the case, what is this 
knowledge that tells us to unlearn our humanity and that closes the harbour 
that is our best security against Fortune by denying assistance? But in fact, no 
school is more kind or lenient, none is more philanthropic or more concerned 
about the common good—-so that it is its objective to be useful, to be helpful, 
and to consider not only its own interest but that of communities and 
individuals. | 

4. Pity is a sickness of the mind when faced with other people's distress or 
a gloominess contracted from the misfortunes of other people that it 
believes occur undeservedly. But no sickness can affect the wise man. His 
mind is serene and nothing can possibly happen to cloud it over. Moreover, 
nothing suits a human being as much as greatness of spirit. But the spirit 
cannot be great while it is depressed, 5. because depression shatters one's 
mental powers and cows and shrivels them. That will not happen to a wise 
man, not even in his worst personal crises. On the contrary, he will beat back 
all of Fortune's anger and shatter it at his feet. He will always maintain the 
same calm and unruffled appearance, which he would not be able to do if he 
made room for gloominess. 6. 1. Then there is the fact that the wise man looks 
ahead and keeps his discernment ready. But what emerges from turmoil 
is never clear and unclouded. Gloominess is unhelpful for getting a 
perspective on the facts, for thinking out advantages, for avoiding risks, for 
judging what is fair. Consequently, he does not experience pity, because 
this cannot occur without mental misery. 2. All the other things which 
those who feel pity want to do, he will do willingly and in a generous spirit. 
He will go to the assistance of other people's tears without joining in with 
them. He will give his hand to a shipwreck victim, his hospitality to an exile, - 
a donation to someone in need—and he will not hurl this insultingly, like 
the majority of people who want to appear full of pity, he will not despise 
the people he helps or be scared of contact with them. No, he will make the 
gift as one human being to another, from what belongs to everyone. He 
will grant the weeping mother her son. He will give the order for chains 
to be undone. He will authorize removal from the gladiatorial school. He 
will even bury a criminal corpse. The difference is that he will do all 
these things with a calm mind and with an expression that does not change. 
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3. ergo non miserebitur sapiens, sed succurret, sed proderit, in commune 
auxilium natus ac bonum publicum [, ex quo dabit cuique partem]. etiam ad 
calamitosos pro portione improbandosque et emendandos bonitatem suam 
permittet; afflictis uero et forte laborantibus multo libentius subueniet. quo- 
tiens poterit, Fortunae intercedet; ubi enim opibus potius utetur aut uiribus 
quam ad restituenda quae casus impulit? uultum quidem non deiciet nec 
animum ob crus alicuius aridum aut pannosam maciem et innixam baculo 
senectutem; ceterum omnibus dignis proderit et deorum more calamitosos 
propitius respiciet. 4. misericordia uicina est miseriae; habet enim aliquid 
trahitque ex ea. imbecillos oculos esse scias qui ad alienam lippitudinem et 
ipsi subfunduntur, tam mehercules quam morbum esse non hilaritatem 
semper adridere ridentibus et ad omnium oscitationem ipsum quoque os 
diducere; misericordia uitium est animorum nimis miseria pauentium, quam 
si quis a sapiente exigit, prope est ut lamentationem exigat et in alienis 
funeribus gemitus. 


7. 1. ‘At quare non ignoscet umquam? constituamus nunc quoque quid sit 
uenia et sciemus dari illam a sapiente non debere. uenia est poenae meritae 
remissio. hanc sapiens quare non debeat dare, reddunt rationem diutius quibus 
hoc propositum est; ego, ut breuiter, tamquam [in] alieno iudicio, dicam: 'ei 
ignoscitur qui puniri debuit; sapiens autem nihil facit quod non debet, nihil 
praetermittit quod debet; itaque poenam quam exigere debet non donat" 2. sed 
illud quod ex uenia consequi uis, honestiore tibi uia tribuet; parcet enim sapiens, 
consulet et corriget; idem faciet quod si ignosceret, nec ignoscet, quoniam qui 
ignoscit fatetur aliquid se quod fieri debuit omisisse. aliquem uerbis tantum 
admonebit, poena non adficiet, aetatem eius emendabilem intuens; aliquem 
inuidia criminis manifeste laborantem iubebit incolumem esse quia deceptus 
est, quia per uinum lapsus; hostes dimittet saluos, aliquando etiam laudatos, 
si honestis causis pro fide, pro foedere, pro libertate in bellum acciti sunt. 
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3. So the wise man will not experience pity, but he will offer help and he will be 
of assistance, because he is born to benefit the community and for the common 
good [; of this aid he will give to each their share]. He will offer his goodness in 
appropriate measure even to victims of disaster and to those who merit 
disapproval and to those who merit correction; much more readily he will 
come to the rescue of people who are truly afflicted and struggling through 
chance. Whenever he can, he will intercede with Fortune. After all, where will 
he make better use of his resources and his strength than in restoring the 
casualties of circumstance? He will not in the least avert his face or spirit 
because of someone’s withered leg or their ragged emaciation or their old age 
supported by a stick. Rather, he will offer help to everyone who deserves it and, 
like a god, he will regard favourably the victims of disaster. 4. Pity comes close 
to feeling miserable: it contains and derives an element from it. You surely 
realize that eyes that are themselves filled with tears at the sight of someone 
else’s watering eyes are weak, just as it is not merriness but, by god, a disease to 
be always smiling when people laugh or to open your mouth too when 
everyone else yawns. Pity is a defect of minds that are excessively terrified 
because of misery. Demanding it of a wise man it 1s like requiring him to 
lament and groan at the funerals of strangers. 


7. 1. “But why will he never grant pardon?’ Let us now also establish what 
pardon is, and then we shall realize that it should not be granted by the wise 
man. Pardon is the remission of a deserved punishment. The reasons why the 
wise man should not give this are explained at greater length by people who 
subscribe to this principle. My explanation, to put it briefly, as if in someone 
else's formulation, is: “Pardon is granted to a person who ought to be 
punished. Yet the wise man does nothing that he should not do and omits 
nothing that he should do. Therefore he does not waive a punishment that he 
ought to exact. 2. But he will deliver to you that desired consequence of 
pardon by a more honourable route: the fact is that a wise man will spare 
people and consider their interests and reform them. He will in effect grant 
pardon but without granting pardon, since the person who grants pardon is 
admitting that he neglected to do something he should have done. In one 
case, he will simply deliver a verbal reprimand without inflicting a punish- 
ment, if he sees that the person's age makes them capable of reform. 
In another case, where the person is clearly labouring under the odium 
of his crime, he will tell him to go scot-free, because he was led astray, because 
he lapsed under the influence of wine. He will let his enemies go unharmed 
and sometimes even commend them, if they were incited to fight for hon- 
ourable motives—out of loyalty or because of a treaty or for their liberty. 
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3. haec omnia non ueniae, sed clementiae opera sunt. clementia liberum 
arbitrium habet; non sub formula sed ex aequo et bono iudicat; et absoluere 
illi licet et quanti uult taxare litem. nihil ex his facit tamquam iusto minus fecerit, 
sed tamquam id quod constituit iustissimum sit. ignoscere autem est quem 
iudices puniendum non punire; uenia debitae poenae remissio est. clementia 
hoc primum praestat ut quos dimittit nihil aliud illos pati MEDIE pronuntiet; 
plenior est quam uenia, honestior est. | 

4. De uerbo, ut mea fert opinio, controuersia est, de re quidem conuenit. 
sapiens multa remittet, multos parum sani sed sanabilis ingenii seruabit. 
agricolas bonos imitabitur qui non tantum rectas procerasque arbores colunt; 
illis quoque quas aliqua deprauauit causa adminicula quibus derigantur 
applicant; alias circumcidunt ne proceritatem rami premant, quasdam 
infirmas uitio loci nutriunt, quibusdam aliena umbra laborantibus caelum 
aperiunt. 5. uidebit quod ingenium qua ratione tractandum sit, quomodo in 
rectum praua flectantur.+ + + 
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3. These are all the actions not of pardon but of clemency. Clemency has a 
freedom of decision. It forms its judgements not according to the letter of the 
law but according to what is right and good. And it is allowed to acquit or to 
set the damages in a case at any level it likes. It does none of these things with 
the attitude that its action is less than justice requires but with the attitude 
that its decision is the most just course of action possible. But to pardon 
consists of not punishing a person whom you judge should be punished. 
Pardon is the remission of a penalty that is due. Clemency’s prime effect is 
that it pronounces that the people it lets off deserved exactly that. It is more 
complete and more honourable than pardon. | 

4. The dispute, in my opinion, is just about words; there is agreement on 
the substance. The wise man will grant many remissions and he will save 
many people whose character is not sound enough but can be made sound. 
He will follow the example of good farmers, who do not cultivate only the 
trees that are straight and tall but also apply props to straighten the ones that 
have grown crooked for some reason or other. Other trees they prune all 
around to prevent their branches impairing their height. Some that are weak 
because of their defective location they nourish. To help others that are 
struggling in the shade of other trees they open up clear sky. 5. The wise 
man will see with which method which character needs to be handled, how to 
make the crooked straight... 


Commentary 


1. 1. 1-1. 2. 2 Seneca announces his project: the theme is clementia. Through 
praise of Nero—a captatio beneuolentiae—Seneca asserts the value of clementia. 
He starts by offering Nero a reflection of his own clementia (1. 1. 1), then 
inserts into Nero's mouth a speech of self-congratulation (1. 1. 2—4). Seneca 
next asserts that Nero surpasses earlier emperors (1. 1. 5-6) and declares the joy 
of the people at Nero's rule, especially his clementia (1. 1. 7-9). He then 
emphasizes the value of clementia (1. 2. 1) and describes its proper use (1. 2. 2). 


1. 1. 1 scribere de clementia, Nero Caesar, institui: an unusually direct 
opening; Seneca usually names his subject in his first sentence, but more 
obliquely, e.g. Vit. Beat. 1. 1 uiuere, Gallio frater, omnes beate uolunt...; the 
closest analogue in the dialogues is at Helu. 1. 1, beginning saepe iam, mater 
optima, impetum cepi consolandi te... .The difference is probably explained by 
the different status of the addressee of De Clementia; when addressing his 
mother, brother, or friend, Seneca adopts a more informal and leisured style; a 
more direct, business-like and elevated approach was felt to suit works 
addressed to emperors, cf. Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 1—4 cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia 
solus, | res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, | legibus emendes, in publica 
commoda peccem, | si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 

scribere: here denotes not casual writing but literary composition, a trea- 
tise; cf. Cic. Off. 1. 4 cum statuissem scribere ad te aliquid, where Cicero adopts 
the role of ethical teacher of his son, a passage evidently echoed here. 
Malaspina comments on the ‘carattere più "oratorio" che "dialogico" ' of 
the opening three chapters especially: see ad loc. and Prolegomeni VI. 3. 2. 

clementia: ‘clemency, disposition to spare or pardon. On its antitheses, e.g. 
saeuitia (cf. Cic. Part. 11), seueritas (cf. Cic. Ad Brut. 1. 2a. 2(5)) and esp. 
crudelitas, see Book 2, where Seneca seeks to define clementia. On clementia in 
general and in particular as an attribute of the emperor, see Introd. 5. 

Nero Caesar: Nero's full nomenclature on monuments and coins was Nero 
Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, with Drusus sometimes inserted after 
Nero or Claudius. This abbreviated form recurs at the opening of Book 2, ut 
de clementia scriberem, Nero Caesar. Contrast Pliny's address to Vespasian at 
the start of Historia Naturalis (praef. 1), iucundissime imperator and Fronto's 
address to Marcus Aurelius, Caesar, domine, domine dulcissime, domine 
optime... (passim). Seneca refers to the emperor as Nero Caesar at NQ 1. 5. 6. 
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ut quodam modo speculi uice fungerer: for figurative uses of the image of 
the mirror cf. Plaut. Epid. 382—7 homines aequom fuit | sibi habere speculum... 
|... qui perspicere possent cor sapientiae...; Ter. Ad. 415-16 inspicere tamquam 
in speculum in uitas omnium | iubes atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi, Cic. Pis. 
71 uersibus...in quibus, si qui uelit, possit istius tamquam in speculo uitam 
intueri; Rep. 2. 69 ut numquam a se ipso intuendo contemplandoque discedat, 
ut ad imitationem sui uocet alios, ut sese splendore animi et uitae suae sicut 
speculum praebeat ciuibus, Fin. 2. 32; 5. 61; Phaed. 1. 4. 3. Seneca's two apologetic 
phrases, quodam modo (cf. Ep. 50. 6) and uice fungerer (cf. Hor. AP 304), are 
motivated because speculum is not often used figuratively. 

The image of the mirror is a commonplace which goes back to at least Plato 
in this sort of context (see E. Fantham, Comparative Studies in Republican 
Latin Imagery (Toronto, 1972), 68—9; also cf. Fraenkel on Aesch. Ag. 838-40); 
its clichéd nature may be suggested by the parody at Ter.. Ad. 428-9. But 
Seneca's use of it in this context is ingenious. It allows him to avoid the 
inherent difficulty of giving advice to an emperor—a difficulty recognized 
by Plutarch in Ad Principem Ineruditum at Mor. 779 E and one which 
was always likely to be a problem for Seneca, as the teacher of Nero, as Tacitus 
depicts graphically in the interview between Nero and Seneca at Ann. 14. 
52—6—by appearing to praise Nero through simply acting as his mirror. 

The reflection described is, presumably, the image of virtue, which Nero is 
thus invited to emulate; Calvin 22 put his finger on the ploy: sic enim sub specie 
laudis fauorem conciliat orationi paraeneticae (‘thus, under the guise of praise 
he gets a favourable hearing for his hortatory oration'). But Seneca leaves it 
unclear whether the image consists of virtue in the abstract, or of Nero's 
manifestation of a specific virtue, or of actual deeds (recte factorum in the 
next sentence) done by Nero. It is also unclear whether the mirror consists 
of the text itself or of Seneca, as the first-person verb fungerer suggests. The 
mirror image is clever especially because it can be interpreted descriptively— 
representing Nero's present state—or prescriptively—representing an idealized 
state. On the ethical possibilities of the mirror see Sen. NQ 1. 17. 4; for a specific 
example see De Ira 2. 36. 1, where the reflection of oneself in anger is said to be 
beneficial. However, use of the word uoluptas in this context strikes a different, 
non-philosophical note, which leads Bartsch, Mirror of the Self, 183-8 at 185 
to argue that here ‘Seneca has mingled two mirror traditions’: ‘the erotic 
pleasure of the mirror of vanity’ and ‘the corrective usage of the mirror of self- 
improvement; given a choice between the result being self-congratulation 
and self-correction, Bartsch leans towards the former. For this seminal image 
in European political thought see Introd. 10. 1, Stacey 37-41. 

te tibi ostenderem: reminiscent of Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 23—4 ne non et cantharus et 
lanx | ostendat tibi te, of literal reflection in table-ware. 
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peruenturum ad uoluptatem maximam omnium: why does Seneca offer 
Nero the prospect of ‘the greatest pleasure of all’ when his aim is to inculcate 
uirtus and when the Stoic perspective saw uoluptas and uirtus as antithetical? 
(See SVF iii. 155, Motto s.v. ‘Pleasure, Borgo, Lessico, 198—205; a view 
frequent in Seneca, see Ben. 4. 2, esp. §4, where uirtus is described as 
contemptrix eius [sc. uoluptatis] et hostis et longissime ab illa resiliens.) Given 
that he will immediately move to associate uoluptas with recte facta and 
uirtutes, Seneca may have in mind the definition of uoluptas which he 
attributes to Demetrius the Cynic at Ben. 7. 2. 2-4, eg. 'true pleasure 
(uoluptas) worthy of both hero and the ordinary individual comes, not 
from filling and stuffing the body or exciting the lusts which are safest 
when quiet, but from freedom from mental disturbance—both the disturb- 
ance aroused by the ambition of people struggling with one another and the 
disturbance which comes insufferably from on high when we give credence to 
the stories of the gods and estimate them by the standard of our own vices, a 
view which has much in common with the Epicurean view of pleasure. For 
the distinction between the Stoic and commonplace meanings of uoluptas, 
see Ep. 59. 1—4; at Vit. Beat. 9 Seneca is explicit about the relationship 
between uoluptas and uirtus, e.g. uoluptas non est merces nec causa uirtutis 
sed accessio (9. 2). Malaspina ad loc. offers a full discussion of the philosoph- 
ical value of uoluptas and concludes that Seneca's desire to flatter the 'auto- 
compiacimento narcisistico dell'imperatore' is more significant here than any 
deployment of philosophical terminology. Bartsch reads uoluptas in combin- 
ation with specularity as unavoidably hedonistic—with consequences for her 
interpretation of the entire mirror image (Bartsch, Mirror of the Self, 183-8, 
also 280-1). I suggest that the word uoluptas is chosen to mean one thing to 
the addressee and another to the author, who surely wanted Nero to apply 
himself to working towards the ideal status of the sapiens and hence become a 
philosopher-king; see Introd. 4. 2. 

peruenturum: not equivalent to peruenturum esse but to (eum esse) qui 
peruenias; the attributive use of the future participle is rare before Livy except 
in the forms futurus and uenturus: see NH on Hor. Od. 2. 3. 4 moriture and 
Westman, Futurpartizip, 135—57; cf. KS 1, $138. 4, e.g. Ben. 6. 3. 1 hae sunt 
diuitiae certae uno loco permansurae, Ep. 98. 2 materiam dat bonorum ac 
malorum et initia rerum apud nos in malum bonumque exiturarum; Liv. 
2. 10. 11 tranauit rem ausus plus famae habituram ad posteros quam fidet; 
Suet. D.J. 21 Caesar Calpurniam, L. Pisonis filiam successuri sibi in consulatu, 
duxit uxorem. 
|. maximam omnium: omnium used from Plautus onwards to heighten the 

superlative: LHS 165. 
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quamuis enim recte factorum uerus fructus sit fecisse nec ullum uirtutum 
pretium dignum illis extra ipsas sit: for the idea that virtue is its own reward, 
cf. Ep. 76. 22; 81. 19-20 uirtutum omnium pretium in ipsis est. non enim 
exercentur ad praemium; recti facti fecisse merces est, where fecisse is 
substantive as here, like the Greek infinitive after 7ó; 94. 11; Vit. Beat. 9. 4 
interrogas, quid petam ex uirtute? ipsam. nihil enim habet melius, ipsa pretium 
sui; Ben. 4. 1. 1—3; 4. 22. 2; 4. 25. 3, cf. Cic. Parad. 2, Rep. 6. 25. Seneca here 
echoes Cic. Mil. 96 fortis et sapientis uiros non tam praemia sequi solere recte 
factorum, quam ipsa recte facta; Rep. 6. 8 quamquam sapientibus conscientia 
ipsa factorum egregiorum amplissimum uirtutis est praemium, tamen... and 
Phil. 2. 114 etsi enim satis in ipsa conscientia pulcherrimi facti fructus erat, 
tamen....For this sentiment uttered by Stoics, see SVF iii. 38—48 esp. 45 
(Servius on Aen. 1. 604) et mens sibi conscia recti: secundum Stoicos, qui dicunt 
ipsam uirtutem esse pro praemio, etiamsi nulla sint praemia. 

Translating uirtus into English is difficult, because of the Christian over- 
tones from phrases such as ‘virtue and vice’. I have preferred ‘excellence’ where 
the context allows, in an attempt to connect the abstract noun with its root uir, 
denoting the quality of being a true man in the politically engaged sense in 
Roman public life. But in some contexts, and especially where uirtutes occurs 
in the plural, with reference to classic lists or catalogues, there seems to be no 
alternative to the traditional ‘Virtues. For uirtus = ‘courage’ see 1. 12. 5 n. 

iuuat: picks up and explains (enim) uoluptatem; for iuuat in contexts of 
philosophical joy, cf. Lucr. DRN 1. 927, Virg. Georg. 3. 292. 

inspicere et circumire: i.e. 'do the round of inspection. Both verbs occur in 
military contexts. inspicere may echo Ter. Ad. 415 (above on ut quodam. ..); 
for circumire metaphorically, a usage Seneca favours, cf. NQ 3 pr. 1 mundum 
circumire constitui et causas secretaque eius eruere, Polyb. 2. 2 (Fortuna) cum 
bene illum (sc. Polybium) undique circumisses, intellexisti hac parte tantum- 
modo patere ictibus tuis, and esp. Ep. 88. 28 singulas lubet circumire uirtutes. 
Seneca favours visual imagery when he discusses self-examination and self- 
improvement, e.g. Ep. 23. 4—6 ad uerum bonum specta et de tuo gaude; on 
his visual emphasis see G. Solimano, La prepotenza dell'occhio: riflessioni 
sull'opera di Seneca (Genoa, 1991). 

bonam conscientiam: an expression not found in Cicero but common in 
Seneca, Clem. 1. 15. 5, Vit. Beat. 19. 1, 20. 5, Tranq. 3. 4, Ben. 4. 12. 4, 4. 21. 
6, Ep. 23. 7, 43.5, 97. 12, NQ 4 pr. 15, also Quint. IO 2. 15. 32, 6. 1. 34, Tac. Agr. 
1 with Furneaux-Anderson, Plin. Ep. 10. 12. 2, cf. 1. 12. 3 optimam conscien- 
tiam. The common opposition between conscientia and fama or opinio 
(cf. Vit. Beat. 20. 4 nihil opinionis causa, omnia conscientiae faciam) informs 
Seneca's exhortation to introspection and self-sufficiency here. conscientia 1s 
rarely the object of verbs of seeing; the closest analogies in Seneca are 
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respiciens (De Ira 1. 14. 3) and aperuit (Ben. 7. 1. 7). Here the effect is to reify 
conscientia as an intellectual faculty. See G. Molenaar, 'Seneca's Use of the Term 
conscientia, Mnemosyne’, 22 (1969), 170—80 at 174-8. 

immittere oculos: i.e. intendere, unusual; cf. Man. 5. 532 oculos immittet 
auaros (Scaliger’s emendation of MSS emittet/emittit); Sen. Med. 232 Lynceus 
lumine immisso uidet, V. Fl. 1. 463—4 transmisso... uisu, also of Lynceus, who 
was renowned for his keenness of vision. The phrase is apparently poetic with 
a hint of the superhuman, appropriate to the emperor: the superiority of 
the wise man allows him to look down on the rest of humankind like a god, 
Ben. 7. 3. 2 quemadmodum di immortalis regnum inermes regunt et illis rerum 
suarum ex edito tranquilloque tutela est, ita hic | sc. sapiens] officia sua quamuis 
latissime pateant, sine tumultu obit et omne humanum genus potentissimus eius 
optimusque infra se uidet. 

in hanc immensam multitudinem discordem, seditiosam, impotentem: 
cf. 1. 3. 5 for a similar view, including the only other occurrence in Seneca of 
the phrase immensa multitudo. For a typically unfavourable view of the masses 
see De Ira 2. 8. 1; for Seneca's distrust of them as a harmful influence and 
destructive force e.g. Ep. 7. 1—7, Vit. Beat. 1. 4—5 with Malaspina on in 
perniciem below; cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 3. 6. Their characteristics, including 
those mentioned here, are antithetical to those of the Stoic wise man, e.g. 
Clem. 2. 5. 5. Seneca's picture of the state in turmoil resembles Cicero's 
portrayal of the results of partisan exploitation of power at Off. 1. 85 
qui autem parti ciuium consulunt, partem neglegunt, rem perniciosissimam in 
ciuitatem inducunt, seditionem atque discordiam, citing as examples the mag- 
nae discordiae at Athens and seditiones and bella ciuilia at Rome. Observe, 
however, that Cicero depicts discord as a consequence of bad government, 
whereas Seneca regards it as a natural state of affairs which can be remedied 
by the good ruler. 

It is significant that Seneca here uses multitudo and not populus, 
which would denote the people as a political agent: see Hellegouarc'h 513- 
14, commenting on multitudo in Republican authors, and Mortureux! 1671, 
‘une foule vouée à l'anarchie. On terms such as multitudo, see Yavetz, Plebs, 7— 
8, 141—55 esp. 141; for multitudo disparagingly of the populus Romanus cf. e.g. 
Tac. Ann. 12. 7 conglobatur promisca multitudo populumque Romanum eadem 
orare clamitat. 

hanc: Favez 16 equates this word with a gesture and Malaspina observes the 
abundance of deictics in the opening chapters. 

discordem: of turba (evidently ‘humankind’) Ep. 81. 31; of populus Ep. 
115. 11; of ciuitas Liv. 2. 23. 1; cf. Tac. Ann. 16. 22 auida discordiarum ciuitas. 
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seditiosam: Hellegouarc'h 531, 135-7; cf. Ben. 6. 37. 1 seditiosa ciuitas et 
intemperanter libera; Sall. BJ 66. 2 uolgus uti plerumque solet...seditiosum 
atque discordiosum erat; cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 148—50 (seditio). 

impotentem: cf. Ep. 114. 24 tunc illum [sc. animum] excipiunt adfectus 
inpotentes et instant; ... ut solet populus .... 

in perniciem alienam suamque: cf. De Ira 3. 3. 2 (of the homo in hominem 
furens) non sine pernicie sua perniciosus; evidently a favourite expression of 
Seneca's for ‘destruction’, cf. 1. 4. 3 sine utriusque pernicie, 1. 7. 1 ad ultimam 
...perniciem, also, as abstract subject, 1. 25. 3. For pernicies in a political 
context cf. Cic. Cat. 1. 5 ducem... hostium [i.e. Catiline] intra moenia atque 
adeo in senatu uidetis intestinam aliquam cotidie perniciem rei publicae molien- 
tem, Tac. Ann. 5. 11 multis...patrum orantibus ponerent odia in perniciem 
itura. For alienam suamque cf. Liv. 34. 49. 8 [libertatem] nimiam et aliis 
grauem et ipsis qui habeant praecipitem et effrenatam esse. 

exultaturam: cf. Oct. 834—5 exsultat ingens saeculi nostri bonis | corrupta 
turba; for the unusual exultare + in + acc., cf. Stat. Silu. 4. 4. 38; Tac. Agr. 8.3; 
Apul. Met. 8. 26. 

si hoc iugum fregerit + + x: cf. Trag. inc. 125-6 exultantem te et praefidentem 
tibi | repriment ualidae legum habenae atque imperii insistent iugo. The com- 
bination of iugum and exultaturam initiates the animal imagery (cf. exultare 
of animals, TLL v. 2) prominent throughout the work; for the mob as a beast 
cf. esp. Plat. Rep. 493 a-c. 

E. Malaspina, “Una lacuna nell'esordio del De clementia senecano (1,1,1)? 
Quaderni del Dipartimento di Filologia, Linguistica e Tradizione classica 
Augusto Rostagni’ dell'Università di Torino, 1998, 199—204 and ad loc. ob- 
serves the unusual usage of hoc, neither proleptic nor epanaleptic nor properly 
deictic, and on these grounds, combined with the presence of et in two 
fourteenth-century MSS, posits a lacuna, in which hoc would be explicated 
(and thereby used proleptically), perhaps along the lines 'that it now bears' 
(quod nunc fert). 

iugum: only here in De Clementia referring to Nero's imperium, iugum 
occurs in Seneca in political contexts twelve times in all; at 1. 16. 5 the 
reference is literally to beasts of burden. The image of the yoke, more 
commonly found in the context of the subjection (subjugation) of foreign 
peoples (e.g. Hor. Od. 2. 6. 2, with NH, Vell. 2. 38. 2, Tac. Agr. 31. 4, Ann. 12. 
50), is here applied to control of the mob-beast as a potential enemy of the 
state, as at Oct. 839—40 (sc. turba) malis domanda est et graui semper iugo | 
premenda, ne quid simile temptare audeat; the image entails no criticism of 
imperial rule (Griffin? 194 n. 1 is rightly critical of Weidauer's view to the 
contrary), cf. Man. 4. 550 (Augustus) imponetque iugum terris legesque roga- 
bit. Not only is the ‘yoke’ reconcilable with external restraint of the unruly, it 
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requires it: Wirszubski 7, and cf. the distinction between libertas and licentia 
drawn at 1. 1. 8 with n. Seneca later stresses the chaos which would ensue 
from rebellion (1. 4. 1—3), using the similar image of reins (1. 4. 2): ferre 
frenos, quos si quando abrumperit uel aliquo casu discussos reponi sibi passus 
non erit; cf. his picture of the state when Augustus came to power, 1. 10. 2 
nondum subactis, populi Romani ceruicibus manum imposuisset. 

fregerit: unusual, for the more common idioms with excutere or exuere; 
paralleled only at Prop. 3. 11. 4 fracto... iugo and Colum. 11. 2. 38 fracta 
juga... resarcire. 

ita loqui secum: a technique used elsewhere by Seneca, cf. Ben. 7. 2. 2 dicat 
sibi ipse, Vit. Beat. 20. 3, cf. cogitantem Clem. 1. 5. 4. For secum loqui etc. see 
OLD se 7b. The third person is presumably generated by the impersonal verb 
iuuat; however, Seneca could have said tecum; perhaps the third person 
sounds more imposing. 


1. 1. 2-4 Seneca puts words into Nero’s mouth ( prosopopoeia or sermocinatio, 
on which see Quint. JO 9. 2. 29-37), such as he might utter in favourable self- 
assessment. By this technique he cleverly avoids the impression of flattery, 
especially with the wondering tone of the opening questions. Nero's claims are 
rather sweeping; as the essay proceeds, Seneca attempts gently to modify 
Nero’s views: see Introd. 7. 2. For praise of the emperor as the model of 
clementia cf. Polyb. 16. 6 where Seneca creates as a rhetorical climax in praise 
of Claudius the exclamation [Fortuna] discat ab illo clementiam fiatque mitis- 
simo omnium principum mitis. 

Tacitus records Nero's early professions of clemency and suggests that they 
derived from Seneca (Ann. 13. 11); see Introd. 2. 1. The topics of Nero's 
speech recur frequently throughout De Clementia, hence the speech is virtu- 
ally an encapsulation of the work. First (1. 1. 2) Nero stresses the extent of his 
power in the world as a whole, using a wide variety of personal pronouns and 
adjectives: egone and the syntactically parallel ego followed by a long series 
of paratactic clauses in asyndeton, in mea manu...meo ore...ex nostro 
responso...uolente propitioque me...ad nutum meum...mea iuris dictio, 
consisting of two indirect statements, three simple statements, and a complex 
indirect question containing four parallel pairs. Then (1. 1. 3) he asserts his 
restraint in the use of these powers: nothing compels him to unfair punish- 
ment, a sentiment stressed by anaphora of non in a list of potential stimuli 
to wrong action: ira, iuuenilis impetus, temeritas hominum, and gloria. Finally 
(1. 1. 4), effectively limiting his sphere to Roman citizens, he proclaims his 
clementia. The universality of Nero's clemency is underlined by repetition and 
antithesis. Throughout the speech, the heightened and dramatic tone is 
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maintained by frequent asyndeton and alliteration (e.g. qualem quisque, mea 
manu, pectoribus patientiam etc.). 


1. 1. 2 egone ex omnibus mortalibus placui electusque sum...?: although 
Seneca does not provide an agent for electus sum or an indirect object for 
placui, it is clear that the gods are the source of Nero's power: see Fears, “Nero as 
the Vicegerent’, 489—91; see ibid. 491-4 for the close parallels between Seneca's 
language and that of Hellenistic and Egyptian monarchical discourse. On the 
concept of divine election see J. R. Fears, Princeps a Diis Electus (Rome, 1977) 
with CR? 29 (1979), 277-9 (S. R. F. Price) and JRS 69 (1979), 168-75 (P. A. 
Brunt); cf. esp. Plin. Pan. 80. 5 cited below on deorum uice fungerer, Stat. Silu. 
4. 3. 128-9; also Plut. Mor. 780 p. Plin. NH 34. 166 Nero, quoniam ita placuit 
diis, princeps may allude to the present passage. Griffin? 148 n. 2 rightly rejects 
the notion of an allusion to Nero's choice by Senate and army, as at Oct. 487—9 
(electus) and Tac. Ann. 13. 4. 

egone: Tacitus, perhaps in a playful moment of intertextuality, portrays 
Seneca wondering likewise (egone) at his eminent status in society (Ann. 
14. 53): plerumque intra me ipse uoluam: ‘egone, equestri et prouinciali loco 
ortus, proceribus ciuitatis adnumeror? . . ., followed by a further three questions. 

in terris: as opposed to in caelo, cf. Sen. Apoc. 5. 1 for the same contrast; 
terris, i.e. the (known) world with its multiplicity of inhabitants, as often, 
cf. Clem. 1. 6. 1; Man. 4. 550 (above, on iugum); cf. Plin. NH 3. 38 Roma, 
terrarum caput. On Roman claims to world empire, see RG superscription 
orbem terrarum imperio populi Romani subiecit; cf. J. S. Richardson, ‘Polybius’ 
View of the Roman Empire, PBSR 47 (1979), 1 1- 11 on the co-extensiveness 
of the empire and the world. 

deorum uice fungerer: for the emperor as the gods' vicegerent on earth 
cf. Plin. Pan. 80. 5 [ille parens mundi] te dedit qui erga omne humanum genus 
uice sua fungereris. For the similarity of the good man to a god, cf. Ep. 59. 14, 
73. 12-15, 87. 19, Prou. 1. 5, Const. Sap. 8. 2, Helu. 5. 2, Ben. 7. 3. 2. The 
expression echoes speculi uice fungerer (1. 1. 1): Seneca is making explicit 
his and Nero's roles. 

ego: I disagree with Malaspina's arguments from the syntactic parallelism 
with egone, citing Cic. Att. 15. 4. 3 egone...? ego... *?, that this is another 
question. The statement is more chilling and allows Seneca to correct it gently 
in the course of the treatise: see Introd. 7. 2. 

uitae necisque gentibus arbiter: cf. Oct. 488, of Nero, generis humani 
arbiter, Man. 4. 549 of Augustus 1udex examen sistet uitaeque necisque; Sen. 
Polyb. 16. 2 tempore quo M. Antonius ciuium suorum uitae sedebat mortisque 
arbiter, Thy. 607-8 uos quibus rector maris atque terrae | ius dedit magnum 
necis atque uitae; cf. Caes. BG 1. 16. 5 uitae necisque in suos habet potestatem; 
Sall. BJ 14. 23 uitae necisque potestas ex opibus alienis pendet; Curt. 4. 1. 22 
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in regali solio residebis uitae necisque omnium ciuium dominus. R. Westbrook 
‘Vitae necisque potestas, Historia, 48 (1999), 203-23 demonstrates that the 
full phrase uitae necisque potestas has negative connotations (explicit at Cic. 
Rep. 3. 23) but suggests that the present context is different because the 
reference is to Nero's power over external peoples, gentibus; this is not 
convincing. For nex as a judicial punishment, Cic. Caec. 100. 

gentibus: i.e. the peoples of the whole world, cf. NH on Hor. Od. 1. 2. 5, 
Liv. 9. 11. 9, Plin. NH 33. 21; a common exaggeration or assumption. In 
contrast with populi urbesque below, gentes bears implications of barbarism 
and lack of civilization (although in other contexts gens and populus are used 
as synonyms, e.g. Clem. 1. 26. 1): see TLL vi/2 1850. 54—6, also 1849. 32—46. 

arbiter: usually ‘a person appointed or chosen to settle a dispute’ (OLD 2), 
but also regularly of divine power, e.g. Tac. Ann. 15. 24 dii quamuis potentium 
populorum arbitri, also of imperial power, e.g. Ov. Tr. 5. 2. 47-8 (Augustus) 
arbiter imperii, quo certum est sospite cunctos | Ausoniae curam gentis habere 
deos, Stat. Silu. 4. 3. 83 (Domitian) maximus arbiter, Tac. Ann. 2. 73 (Germa- 
nicus compared with Alexander) quod si solus arbiter rerum, si iure et nomine 
regio fuisset, tanta promptius adsecuturum gloriam militiae quantum clemen- 
tia...praestitisset; cf. Plin. Ep. 3. 20. 12 (Trajan) sunt quidem cuncta sub 
unius arbitrio. 

Seneca draws a distinction between iudex and arbiter at Ben. 3. 7. 5 which 
underlines the aptness of arbiter as applied to the absolute ruler: in the Roman 
legal system a iudex was bound by the terms of the praetor's formula when 
he gave his verdict, whereas an arbiter enjoyed freedom of decision; an arbiter 
might follows the promptings not of lex aut iustitia but humanitas aut 
misericordia (cf. Clem. 2. 7. 3). The emperor was in practice the ultimate 
legal authority in the Empire: see esp. Millar 507—27, which makes clear 
the connections between judicial activity and the role of emperor as divine 
appointee exercising clementia in this legal context; cf. Introd. 5. 4; see Inwood 
207. Nero was to modify the arrangements for appeal: Tac. Ann. 14. 28 with 
Millar 510-11. 

quisque: a contrast with gentibus: Nero's power is over peoples and indi- 
viduals. 

sortem statumque: a careful and unusual alliterative pairing. which 
combines ideas of chance and heredity. sors lot, destiny, circumstances, con- 
ditions’ (OLD 8). Since in Stoic thought all events are predetermined (e.g. 
Sandbach 79-80, Long-Sedley i. 386—94), this expression does not denote 
a random outcome but rather implies that Nero holds a kind of power 
analogous to that of the Stoic deity; cf. the following declaration in which 
Nero represents himself as Fortune’s mouthpiece. 
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in mea manu: taken over from legal terminology of power, e.g. Liv. 34. 7. 13 in 
manu et tutela, especially that of the paterfamilias, thus anticipating the image of 
Nero as father: see note on 1. 14. 1-2 and Introd. 7. 3. Tacitus may echo Seneca in 
Mucianus exhortation to Vespasian ( Hist. 2. 76): ego te, Vespasiane, ad imperium 
uoco, quam salutare rei publicae, quam tibi magnificum, iuxta deos in tua manu 
positum est. Although the literal force of the phrase is probably insignificant, in 
combination with other references to the physicality of the emperor, such as ad 
nutum meum below, it helps initiate a strand of corporeal imagery that runs 
through the work. On the importance of bodily imagery in political texts, 
both panegyrical and satirical, see Braund and James, ‘Quasi Homo, 291-7. 

quid cuique mortalium Fortuna datum uelit, meo ore pronuntiat: i.e. 
Nero is Fortune's mouthpiece. The gifts of Fortune, a prominent topic in 
Seneca (see Motto Guide p. 47 #19), are here blended with the emperor's 
beneficence. Fortuna can be synonymous with natura, fatum, or deus: Ben. 
4. 8. 3, Ep. 16. 4—5, although it is sometimes contrasted with fatum. On 
Fortuna in Stoicism see Introd. 1. 3; on changes of Fortune see J. Osgood, 
Caesar's Legacy (Cambridge, 2006) index s.v. ‘Fortune’ and Otto s.v. fortuna. 

Fortuna was regularly linked with the Roman emperor: see Wallace- 
Hadrill’, whose chart indicates no exploitation of Fortuna by Nero, though 
cf. D. C. Braund, "Ireasure-Trove: Cf. Anth. Plan. 40 (Crinagoras) on the 
emperor and fortuna. Dio 63. 5. 2 portrays King Tiridates abasing himself to 
Nero as a slave (ads 8€ 9o0Aós cipi) and calling Nero his god, his fate, and his 
fortune: xat 7A0óv re pos cè TOV éuóv Üeóv . .. où yap por kat uot pa et kat TÓXN. 

datum: perfect infinitive rather than dari, regarding the act as completed. 

pronuntiat: esp. of judicial sentence, perhaps maintaining the legal flavour 
of arbiter and in... manu above, cf. Cic. Off. 3. 66; Fin. 2. 36 iudices... cum 
sententiam pronuntiant, Suet. Dom. 11 numquam tristiorem sententiam sine 
praefatione clementiae pronuntiauit. | 

ex nostro responso: regularly of the reply given by a ruler to petitioners, 
envoys, etc., e.g. Tac. Ann. 1. 58 Caesar clementi responso liberis... eius inco- 
lumitatem . . . pollicetur, but also of the responses of oracles to questions (OLD 
2a). nostro, the only plural in Nero's speech, may imply collaboration between 
Nero and Fortuna. On imperial responses to embassies and petitions from the 
cities of the Empire, see Millar, ch. 7, esp. 420—34. 

laetitiae causas: examples of happiness can be seen in the civic decrees and 
celebrations produced in response to imperial responsa. laetitia was evidently 
an imperial slogan, at least later: BMCI iv. 159 no. 1046 (Antoninus Pius) 
LAETITIAE PVBLICAE. 

populi urbesque: again at 1. 3. 4; the phrase here contrasts with cuique 
mortalium and thus creates a chiastic pattern of masses + individuals when 
taken with the preceding two clauses (gentibus, quisque). 
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concipiunt: only here in extant Latin with causas as object; TLL iv. 61. 64 
lists this instance among examples of the conception of emotions and hope. 

nulla pars usquam nisi: i.e. no part of the world; pleonasm and the double 
negative nulla... nisi combine to make this an emphatic formulation. 

uolente propitioque me: both words are used of gods; a frequent coupling, 
cf. the formula in Cato Agr. 134. 2 Iane pater, te...precor, uti sies uolens 
propitius mihi liberisque meis, Liv. 1. 16. 3; 7. 26. 4; 22. 37. 12; 24. 21. 106; 
24. 38. 8; 29. 14. 13; Plaut. Cur. 89 (humorously); both of Domitian, Quint. 
IO 4 pr. 5. 

floret: after conception (concipiunt), growth. The picture of the god-like 
emperor promoting growth and fertility recalls Virgil's picture of Augustus at 
the opening of the Georgics: te maximus orbis | auctorem frugum tempesta- 
tumque potentem | accipiat cingens materna tempora myrto (1. 26-8). 

haec tot milia gladiorum: in contrast with the negative expression nulla 
pars, a plethora. 

pax mea comprimit: a claim made by and for Augustus too: RG 13; Clem. 
l. 9. 4 terra marique pax parata est; Apoc. 10. 2, Tac. Ann. 1. 1; in Nero’s case 
cf. Calp. Sic. 1. 42-62 with Wiseman, "Calpurnius Siculus’ and Einsied. Ecl. 2. 
25-34; also see Romanae pacis 1. 4. 2 n. Nero would later (in 64) celebrate 
the attainment of pax by closing the doors of the temple of Janus: E. M. 
Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of Gaius Claudius and Nero 
(Cambridge, 1967), 96—7. For pax mea cf. 1. 8. 2 in tua pace, Oct. 488 tu pacis 
auctor. 

ad nutum meum: for the nod as a sign of command, an idea as old as 
Homer (below), cf. Oct. 484, 843; Man. 4. 551-2 of Augustus illum urbes et 
regna trement nutuque regentur | unius; Plin. Pan. 4. 4 cuius dicione nutuque 
maria terrae, pax bella regerentur, Suet. Cal. 32. 3; Cic. QF 1. 1. 22 tanta 
multitudo ciuium, tanta sociorum, tot urbes, tot ciuitates unius hominis nutum 
intuentur, of Zeus, Hom. Il. 8. 244; of Jupiter, Virg. Aen. 9. 106, V. Fl. 3. 251, 
Plin. Pan. 80. 4. For ad nutum Caes. BC 2. 12. 3, Tac. Ann. 14. 61 ad cuius 
nutum, 15. 21. 

quas nationes funditus excidi: for the wording cf. Ciris 53 pro... excisa... 
funditus urbe, cf. RG 3. 2 externas gentes... conseruare quam excidere malui. 
For the extermination of peoples see E. N. Luttwak, The Grand Strategy 
of the Roman Empire (Baltimore, 1976) 46. 

quas transportari: of peoples cf. Caes. BG 1. 37. 2; cf. ILS 985; G. E. M. de 
Ste Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London, 1980), app. 
9; perhaps a reference to the relocation of the Suebi and Sygambri to Gaul 
under Augustus, Suet. Aug. 21. 2, Tac. Ann. 12. 39. 

quibus libertatem dari, quibus eripi: on ciuitates liberae see A. H. M. Jones, 
"Civitates Liberae et Immunes in the East, in Anatolian Studies Presented to 
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W. H. Buckler (Manchester, 1939), 103-17; R. Bernhardt, Imperium und 
Eleutheria: Die römische Politik gegenüber den freien Städten des griechischen 
Ostens (Hamburg, 1971). A prime example is Nero's restoration in 67 of the 
cities of Greece ‘to their ancient condition of autonomy and freedom, adding 
to his great and unexpected gift immunity too, which none of the previous 
Augusti had granted in its entirety’ (Syll.* 814 ll. 43-5). 

quos reges mancipia fieri: for mancipia cf. 1. 18. 1; see D. C. Braund, The 
Friendly King, 23 on the language of slavery. Cf. Nero's words to Tiridates 
about his power to grant and take away kingdoms at Dio 63. 5. 3: “I make you 
king of Armenia so that both you and they [Tiridates' brothers] may under- 
stand that I have the power both to take away kingdoms and to bestow them.’ 

quorumque capiti regium circumdari decus: the diadem, the particular 
symbol of kingship: see H. W. Ritter, Diadem und Kónigsherrschaft (Munich, 
1965), cf. Rawson, 'Caesar's Heritage. The phrase regium decus is otherwise 
confined to the tragedies: HF 257, Ag. 8, Thy. 701 regium capiti decus. 

quae ruant urbes, quae oriantur: cf. Sen. Marc. 26. 5 licet surrectura, licet 
ruitura regna prospicere. 

iuris dictio: ‘power to decide, discretion, transferred from the legal term 
meaning jurisdiction, authority to administer justice. On the emperor's 
sphere of jurisdiction, see Millar 516—37. 


l. 1. 3 in hac tanta facultate rerum: embraces the preceding list of Nero's 
powers. 

facultate rerum: cf. Fest. 14. 6-7 Lindsay arbiter dicitur iudex, quod totius 
rei habeat arbitrium et facultatem. 

non ira me ad iniqua supplicia compulit: the first item in the list is ira, in 
some respects the antithesis of clementia. Punishment is inevitably a persistent 
theme of De Clementia (cf. 1. 14. 3, 20—6 passim, 2. 7. 2-5): see Introd. 6. 1, 9. 
1. Anger resulting in arbitrary punishment was a standard rhetorical theme, 
e.g. Val. Max. 9. 3. 8 (Sulla); ibid. ext. 1 (Alexander); Sen. De Ira 3. 16. 3—19. 5 
plerique [sc. reges] sic iram quasi insigne regium exercuerunt (Darius, Alex- 
ander, Sulla, and Caligula are cited as examples, though neither Roman is 
called rex). The anecdote of Piso (De Ira 1. 18. 3—5) provides an illustration of 
iniqua supplicia due to anger. Cf. the story of Vedius Pollio, De Ira 3. 40. 2-5 
(also told at Clem. 1. 18. 2 but without explicit reference to anger). | 

non iuuenilis impetus: cf. Oct. 189 iuuenilis ardor impetu primo furit. Nero 
was aged 19 (see 1. 9. 1) when Seneca wrote De Clementia. Later, Nero's youth 
is contrasted with the bloodthirsty early years of Augustus: 1. 9. 1; Augustus is 
also portrayed as a hot-headed youth at Clem. 1. 11. 1. 

non temeritas hominum et contumacia quae saepe tranquillissimis quo- 
que pectoribus patientiam extorsit: for temeritas and contumacia in close 
conjunction cf. Ben. 7. 26. 4—5; Tranq. 6. 2 contumacia... temeraria uerba. 
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temeritas is often associated with the masses, e.g. Cic. Planc. 9; Liv. 2. 55. 11 
temeritatem plebis, Oct. 834-40 exsultat ingens saeculi nostri bonis | corrupta 
turba nec capit clementiam | ingrata nostram ferre nec pacem potest, | sed 
inquieta rapitur hinc audacia, | hinc temeritate fertur in praeceps sua. For the 
temeritas of an individual cf. Tac. Ann. 14. 57 Sullam... simulatorem segnitiae, 
dum temeritati locum reperiret. contumacia denotes resistance to authority, as 
in the case of Thrasea, Tac. Ann. 16. 22, 28 contumacia inferiorum lenitatem 
imperitantis deminui; also Suet. Vit. 12 (a freedman towards Vitellius) nimiam 
contumaciam; Vesp. 13 philosophorum contumaciam lenissime tulit; Tac. Agr. 
42 (sc. Domitian) moderatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae leniebatur, quia 
non contumacia neque inani iactatione libertatis famam fatumque prouocabat, 
Plin. Pan. 18. 1 (of Trajan's restoration of military discipline) depulso prioris 
saeculi malo inertia et contumacia et dedignatione parendi; at Tac. Ann. 4. 20 
abruptam contumaciam is contrasted with deforme obsequium; for Seneca's 
usage elsewhere cf. Ben. 7. 26. 4 quid contumaciam in peruersa nitentium, 
De Ira 2. 28. 1 adicimus malefactis adrogantiam et contumaciam. 

For the connection of patientia with tranquillity cf. Tranq. 14. 1. Seneca 
creates a new collocation in patientiam extorsit, by analogy with patientiam 
rumpere (Suet. Tib. 24), abrumpere (Tac. Ann. 12. 50) and uincere (Liv. 23. 19. 5). 
For extorsit in a strong figurative expression cf. Cic. Sen. 85 'I do not wish this 
error which gives me pleasure to be wrested from me while I live’; CIL vi. 1527. 
2. 73 DOLOR EXTORQVET CONSTANTIAE VIRES; Sen. Trang. 14. 1 ‘obstinacy from 
which Fortune often wrests some concession. Seneca's use of extorquere here, a 
word which can mean 'torture' (OLD 36), underlines Nero's claim to eschew 
iniqua supplicia among which torture might feature. 

non ipsa ostentandae per terrores potentiae dira, sed frequens 
magnis imperiis, gloria: gloria here in an unfavourable sense, TLL vi/2. 
2084. 59-2085. 14: ‘ostentatio, uanitas, superbia, i.e. ‘ostentation’, almost 
‘bragging’, e.g. Rhet. Her. 4. 64 quae singulis diebus efficiat gloria atque osten- 
tatione, Cic. Rab. Post. 38 quod genus tandem est illud ostentationis et gloriae? 
[Sall.] Ep. ad Caes. 7. 6 gloria honorem ..., uirtutem opulentia uincit; Sen. Ep. 
95. 28; cf. Cic. Tusc. 3. 3-4 on true and false gloria and the dangers that 
arise from the latter; Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 22; and see Newman, 'In Umbra Virtutis, 
who shows how Seneca redefines gloria away from the political and into the 
moral sphere. 

Because gloria (in a favourable sense) is generally won from waging war 
on external enemies, Nero is here portrayed as refraining from waging war on 
his subjects (which a ‘bad’ emperor might do), an idea paralleled at De Ira 
2. 5. 5, where Volesus, after beheading three hundred people in one day, 
incedens inter cadauera uultu superbo, quasi magnificum quiddam conspicien- 
dumque fecisset, Graece proclamauit ‘o rem regiam! cf. Tac. Ann. 16. 23 where 
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magnitudinem imperatoriam and ostentaret may echo magnis imperiis and 
ostentandae here. For ostentandae... potentiae cf. Tac. Ann. 15. 21 (sc. ius) 
potentiam... ostentandi. For gloria + gerundive + substantive cf. Ep. 7. 9 
gloria publicandi ingenii, ‘pride in advertising your talents. The intensive form 
ostentare implies excessive ostentation. 

dira: ‘inspiring terror, dreadful’, aptly with terrores, cf. V. Fl. 6. 151 diros 
magico terrore Choatras. 

terrores: i.e. acts of terrorization, cf. 1. 26. 3-4. 

frequens magnis imperiis: for frequens + dat., cf. Quint. IO 11. 2. 11 
more poetis frequentissimo, Plin. Ep. 1. 20. 1 frequens mihi disputatio est cum 
quodam docte homine, magnis imperiis here means 'those of high command' 
(Cooper-Procopé). 

conditum, immo constrictum apud me ferrum est: an example of the 
rhetorical device called correctio by Cicero (De Or. 3. 203, 207, quoted with 
approval Quint. IO 9. 1. 30, 35) and by Quintilian (IO 9. 3. 89). Nero's claim 
to have sheathed his sword is paralleled at Calp. Sic. 1. 59 insanos Clementia 
contudit enses, also ibid. 63 quies...stricti nescia ferri; cf. Curt. 10. 9. 5 
quot condidit gladios. condere regularly of weapons (OLD 3b); constringere 
unusually thus, but perhaps simultaneously echoing the con- of conditum and 
punning on stringere, 'unsheathe' (as at 1. 1. 2). 

summa parsimonia etiam uilissimi sanguinis: the other side of the same 
coin, sc. apud me from previous clause. The antithesis of summa and uilissimi 
points the clause emphatically. For parsimonia + gen. cf. Plin. Ep. 3. 5. 13 
tanta erat parsimonia temporis, Nep. Alc. 11. 4. For uilissimus sanguis of 
low status, cf. Curt. 8. 7. 4, Tac. Ann. 1. 76, cf. Stat. Theb. 2. 458. 

nemo non, cui alia desunt, hominis nomine apud me gratiosus est: 
another litotes emphasizes Nero's universal and undiscriminating favour 
(gratia). For a discussion of the unity of humankind in Stoic thought (in- 
cluding the Stoic concept of oi«eícois), esp. in Panaetius (followed by Cicero 
in De Officiis, e.g. 1. 50-1), in Antiochus (followed by Cicero at Fin. 5. 65), 
and in Cicero (Leg. 1. 22-39) see H. C. Baldry, The Unity of Mankind in Greek 
Thought (Cambridge, 1965), 177-203. On ideas of humanitas at Rome 
see TLL vi/3. 3077. 20-8; F. Klingner, 'Humanitát und humanitas, in H.-G. 
Gadamer et al. (eds.), Beitrüge zur geistigen Überlieferung (Bad Godesberg, 
1947), 1-52; Rudolf Rieks, Homo, Humanus, Humanitas (Munich, 1967), a 
study of humanitas in its widest and most ideal form in the Latin literature of 
the first century cE; P. Veyne, ‘Humanitas: Romans and non-Romans, in 
A. Giardina (ed.), The Romans (Chicago, 1993), 342-69, who emphasizes 
the gulf between twentieth-century abstract universalism and the essential 
pragmatism of the ancient idea of humanitas; and on the often exclusive use 
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of the term humanitas see S. M. Braund, ‘Roman Assimilations of the Other: 
humanitas at Rome, Acta Classica, 40 (1997), 15-32. 

The classic ancient text quoted in such contexts is Ter. Heaut. 77 homo sum; 
humani nil a me alienum puto, although even the ancients cite this without 
reference to its comic (and much more limited) context in the mouth of 
Chremes, an inquisitive, insensitive, and self-satisfied old fool, who of all 
the characters in the play knows perhaps the least about human nature. See 
H. D. Jocelyn, “Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto (Terence, Heauton 
timorumenos 77), Antichthon, 7 (1973), 14—46 for demolition of idealistic 
interpretations of the line. For ancient citations see Cic. Leg. 1. 33, Off. 1. 30, 
Sen. Ep. 95. 53. Seneca abounds with more serious articulations of the idea, e.g. 
Ep. 95. 33 homo, sacra res homini. Seneca perhaps has in mind, in the most 
extreme case, a slave; for his view that a slave is a man cf. Clem. 1. 18. 1, Ep. 47; 
for Seneca on slavery see Griffin’ 256-85. At Marc. 20. 2 he says that people 
are born with equal rights, aequo iure genitos, for a critical discussion see 
P. Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire (Oxford, 
1970) especially Part II, "The Dual-Penalty System. | 

At Ben. 4. 28. 2 Seneca deploys the equivalent argument, that basic benefits 
are supplied to all individuals not because they are good but simply because 
they are citizens: tamquam ciui non tamquam bono datur. 

apud me: may suggest a courtroom context: OLD apud 8b ‘in the court of, 
before. For nomine + gen. or possessive adj. (OLD 26b), cf. Luc. 8. 128 mundi 
nomine. For homo = 'human-ness' cf. Cic. Fin. 5. 35 “he would seem to hate his 
own nature, stripping off his humanity' (hominem exuens ex homine); Clem. 
1. 25. 1 crudelitas minime humanum malum est...ferina ista rabies est... 
abiecto homine in siluestre animal transire, 2. 5. 3 dediscere humanitatem. 

gratiosus: a word deployed as active and passive: Gell. NA 9. 12. 1 gratiosus: 
et qui adhibet gratias et qui admittit. 


1. 1. 4 seueritatem abditam, at clementiam in procinctu habeo: seueritas is 
here presented as the antithesis of clementia, so too at 1. 9. 6, where the two 
terms are explicitly described as contraria; but later, when he is concerned to 
define clementia, Seneca argues that seueritas is a virtue and not antithetical 
but complementary to clementia (2. 4). Elsewhere in the work seueritas is 
presented as a straightforward virtue (1. 22. 2) and as a virtue which could be 
open to misinterpretation (1. 15. 6). Nero's seueritas is hidden like his ferrum: 
abdere is used of sheathing weapons e.g. Sen. Phoen. 498; it is clementia which 
he ‘holds in readiness, in procinctu ‘in readiness for battle; another military 
metaphor, apparently an innovation by Seneca (Bourgery 246), cf. Polyb. 11. 3 
in procinctu stet animus, Ep. 74. 30 honestum enim securum et expeditum 
est, interritum est, in procinctu stat; Quintilian takes up the metaphor, IO 
10. 1. 2, 12. 9. 21 armatum semper et uelut in procinctu stantem. at is the first 
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connective for some time: it here marks the shift from negative to positive in 
general and Nero's declaration of his clementia in particular. 

sic me custodio: an unusual reflexive use of custodire, ‘I keep myself under 
control, guard myself’, metaphorically, perhaps like the middle ¢duAdrropat, 
‘I take care’; cf. Ep. 116. 4; similar perhaps is the idea of guarding one's tongue 
or words, e.g. Sen. Contr. 4 pr. 9, Suas. 6. 1; Ag. 719. Analogous is the idea 
of Juv. 6. O31—2 sed quis custodiet ipsos | custodes. 

tamquam legibus quas ex situ ac tenebris in lucem euocaui rationem 
redditurus sim: Seneca's claim of the restoration of the laws refers to the 
arbitrary and illegal nature of Claudius' reign, a theme of the literature of the 
start of Nero's reign: Sen. Apoc. 4. 1. 23-4, 10. 4, Calp. Sic. 1. 71-2; cf. also Tac. 
Ann. 13. 4, Nero’s first speech to the Senate after Claudius’ funeral, to which 
Seneca may allude here; see G. Maurach, Seneca: Leben und Werk? (Darmstadt, 
2000), 95. Seneca alludes to the Stoic idea of the ruler's immunity from 
responsibility (or, as Griffin? 238 puts it, the irresponsibility of monarchy), 
an idea expressed in the Stoic definition of kingship as apy7 avvreúðvvos 
(Diog. Laert. 7. 122 = SVF iii. 617). In the early Empire, the ‘good emperor’ 
made himself subject to the laws: Pliny finds what he presents as novel 
grounds for praise of Trajan on these lines at Pan. 65. 1—2 esp. non est princeps 
supra leges, sed leges supra principem, with Wirszubski 130—6, esp. on the 
Hellenistic idea that the ideal ruler is the law incarnate, e.g. Plut. Ad Princ. 
Inerud. 3 — Mor. 780 c. Seneca uses tamquam in De Clementia to mark gaps 
between different kinds of conduct, sometimes spelling out the alternative 
(e.g. 1. 3. 3 non tamquam... sed tamquam, 1. 22. 3, 2. 7. 3), sometimes leaving 
it implicit (here, 1. 10. 3, 1. 13. 4); see A. Borgo, “Realta e simulazione nella vita 
dell'uomo. Note sull'uso della comparativa ipotetica in Seneca, BSL 30/1 
(2000), 62-86 at 62-6. For tamquam + subj., cf. OLD 4. On the significance 
attached to leges see Griffin? 138. On the relationship of Seneca's clementia to 
law, see ibid. 160—1. For the imagery here cf. Cic. Detot. 30 rex enim... uestram 
familiam... obscuram e tenebris in lucem euocauit, Seneca is perhaps 
exploiting the legal meaning of euocare, ‘to summon to appear in court’ 
(OLD 3b); for the decay of laws and justice cf. Calp. Sic. 1. 43-4 redit ad terras 
tandem squalore situque | alma Themis posito; Gell. 2. 24. 11 legibus istis situ 
atque senio oblitteratis, Vell. 2. 126. 2 sepultaeque ac situ obsitae iustitia, 
aequitas, industria ciuitati redditae. 

rationem redditurus sim: cf. Pliny of Trajan (but in a more nearly literal 
financial context): Pan. 20. 5 tamquam rationem redditurus, Cic. Ver. 4. 49 
neque enim ita se gessit in his rebus tamquam rationem aliquando esset reddi- 
turus, the image is a common one from finance, ‘to render an account’ (OLD 
reddere 13b). 
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alterius ... peperci: a sentence of three clauses in asyndeton, declaring that 
Nero is equally merciful to people of every age and rank; he is merciful even 
when there is no cause for pity. The first two clauses feature identical 
patterning: alterius and alium in anaphora (on the interchangeability of 
alter and alius see Setaioli 75), followed by two antithetical terms (aetate 
prima and ultima, dignitati and humilitati) with the verb centrally placed; the 
third clause abandons the balance (we might have expected totiens) and 
features two verbs and finishes the sentence with the focus firmly on Nero: 
mihi peperci. The past tenses indicate that Nero's clemency has already been 
put into practice. 

alterius aetate prima motus sum, alterius ultima: a pregnant use of 
mouere, if very familiar to us in English,'to move to tender feelings, touch' 
(OLD 15a), e.g. Cic. De Or. 2. 167 ‘you should be stirred when you 
see Quintus Metellus mourning so loyally’; Liv. 9. 20. 1; Ov. Met. 9. 303 “my 
words would have moved the unfeeling rocks’. 

aetate prima: cf. Cic. Red. Sen. 11 primum tempus aetatis, Prop. 2. 8. 17 
prima... aetate, Quint. IO 2. 5. 18 primarum aetatum ingenia, ‘the minds of 
the young. For aetate prima... ultima: cf. Col. 11. 1. 3 aetatis nec primae nec 
ultimae. For pity for the young cf. Juv. 15. 135-40. Cicero shows a fleeting 
glimmer of pity for the old at Sen. 8, nec enim in summa inopia leuis 
esse senectus potest with J. G. F. Powell, Cicero: Cato Maior De Senectute 
(Cambridge, 1988), ad loc., who rightly emphasizes the extreme context of 
summa inopia here. For attitudes to the old, see M. I. Finley “The Elderly in 
Classical Antiquity, Ge-R 28 (1981), 156-71 esp. 165-8; on Roman attitudes 
towards old age see T. G. Parkin, Old Age in the Roman World: A Cultural and 
Social History (Baltimore, 2003), 57-89. 

alium dignitati donaui, alium humilitati: donare here ‘to forgive, let off’ 
(a person for the sake of, + acc. + dat.), cf. Sen. De Ira 2. 30. 1 puer est; aetati 
donetur; Liv. 8. 35. 5, Petr. 30. 11; Flor. 1. 40. 10. For dignitas as ‘high position’ 
cf. Cic. Phil. 2. 105; Hellegouarc'h, index, esp. 388—411; Wirszubski esp. 
12-13, 36-8; for humilitas as ‘lowness of rank’ see OLD 3, cf. TLL vi/3. 
3115. 84—3116. 31 (opposed to dignitas). For the contrast cf. Cic. S. Rosc. 
136 ‘who was there who could not see that men of low birth (humilitatem) 
were contending with men of rank (dignitatem) for the possession of the 
highest honours?' 

quotiens nullam inueneram misericordiae causam: i.e. “when I ran out of 
reasons for pity. Commentators have created difficulties by supposing that 
misericordia ( pity, compassion’) here equals clementia, a pardonable misun- 
derstanding since in other contexts (even in Seneca, e.g. Ben. 6. 29. 1) the two 
terms can be synonymous. But misericordia here is not to be identified with 
clementia, for clementia can be exercised even where there are no grounds 
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for misericordia, as here, where Nero claims to exercise clementia even where 
misericordia has no place. In fact, in Book 2, Seneca proceeds to define 
misericordia (2. 5. 4, 6. 4) and to stress the distinction between misericordia 
and clementia (2. 4. 4—5. 1). For quotiens + plup. cf. Caes. BG 5. 34. 2. Though 
Malaspina takes misericordiae as genitive, I prefer Favez's opinion that it is 
probably dative, on the basis of similarity with other cases of causa + dat., e.g. 
Lucr. 5. 509 motibus...causa with Bailey, Prol. V. B. 5; Virg. Aen. 3. 305 
causam lacrimis, Prop. 2. 19. 10; Luc. 3. 607 causam lacrimis, Sen. Oed. 709 
causa periclis. 

mihi peperci: perhaps a verbal echo of Ter. Heaut. 163-4 quaeso tandem 
aliquantulum | tibi parce; anticipates the argument made explicit at 1. 5. 1, 
that by showing clemency to others Nero is showing clemency to himself: 
tibi enim parcis, cum uideris alteri parcere. 

hodie dis immortalibus, si a me rationem repetant, adnumerare genus 
humanum paratus sum: the final, climactic statement in this speech put into 
Nero's mouth: that he has not reduced the stock of humankind. This state- 
ment reiterates several themes of the speech: that Nero is the gods' vicegerent 
on earth (cf. 1. 1. 2), that he is prepared to give an account (cf. 1. 1. 4), that the 
whole human race is in his charge (1. 1. 2). For subjunctive in the protasis 
with indicative in the apodosis cf. 2. 5. 2 with Favez ad loc. and Bourgery 
(Sénèque prosateur 347); if there is any doubt about the gods’ demand, there is 
no doubt about Nero's readiness to respond: the indicative is a bold assertion 
that he is ready whether or not they ask. 

hodie: very vivid and immediate, giving a confident tone to this 
pronouncement; hodie here suggests statim ‘straightaway’ rather than nunc 
‘nowadays’ which would imply an olim for which Nero cannot make the 
same claim. 

dis immortalibus: dat. after adnumerare. 

rationem repetant: an unusual collocation, repetere often of reclaiming 
money; the verb implies that the gods have a right to hear Nero’s ‘account’. 

adnumerare: often of counting out money, thus maintaining the financial 
flavour; here ‘to enumerate’, + dat., cf. Stat. Theb. 12. 151-2 ‘he counts the 
unburied corpses for the king. 

genus humanum: cf. 1. 1. 2 cuique mortalium and in terris with note, 1. 1. 3 
hominis nomine, etc.; an exaggeration which maps the Roman Empire onto 
the entire world and which seems to have been readily accepted by the 
Romans. 


1. 1. 5—6 Seneca resumes his own voice and confirms the content of the 
preceding speech by appearing to suggest a further claim that Nero could 
make: that his care for the state exceeds previous examples. Seneca maintains 
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the rhetorical flavour of Nero's speech in his first sentence, with the antithesis 
omnia... nihil..., the repetition in tutelamque tuam...tuta, and the balance 
of neque... neque. In the remainder, nemo in anaphora features three times, as 
Seneca switches between positive and negative formulations of praise. 


1. 1. 5 potes hoc, Caesar, audacter praedicare: the vocative (cf. Nero Caesar 
1. 1. 1) indicates that the speech put into Nero’s mouth has finished. Ad- 
verb + verb make a bold declaration, cf. Vit. Beat. 8. 6 audaciter licet 
profitearis; Sen. Contr. 10. 2. 6 dicam tamen audaciter. For praedico in a similar 
context, cf. Plin. Pan. 2. 8. For audacter, the preferred form, see OLD: 
audaciter is pedantic according to Quint. IO 1. 6. 17. hoc looks forward to 
the acc. + infin. statements which follow. 

omnia quae in fidem tutelam «que tuam uenerunt tuta ha» beri: the MSS 
have omnia quae in fidem tutelam beri (N infidem tute laberi, the indication 
that the corrector of N has spotted an error); this is Gertz's supplement. On 
fides see Hellegouarc'h 23—40, 41-62. On tutela, which anticipates the theme 
of the princeps as father, developed at 1. 18. 1, cf. 1. 4. 3 tutores and see 
Béranger Recherches 252-78, Wirszubski 117-18, D. C. Braund, The Friendly 
King, 129-55, Armisen-Marchetti 168; cf. Cic. Off. 1. 85 ut enim tutela, sic 
procuratio rei publicae. For 'keep safe' cf. Cic. Imp. Pomp. 55 Italiam tutam 
habebamus. 

nihil per te neque ui neque clam adimi rei publicae: the MSS read clamati; 
though clam agi cannot be ruled out, Haupt's proposal, clam adimi, has found 
wide approval (Hosius, Ball, Favez, Cooper—Procopé, Malaspina) and cf. Cic. 
Ver. 1. 153 for robbery (adimere) of a ward's inheritance by her tutor. The 
same idea of robbery is probably present here, cf. Cicero's definition of res 
publica, Rep. 1. 39: est igitur, inquit Africanus, res publica res populi, again 1. 41; 
whereas the ‘bad’ emperor might destroy the res publica, the ‘good’ emperor 
preserves it intact; cf. Mart. Spect. 2. 11-12 reddita Roma sibi est.... 

per te: probably ‘thanks to your efforts’ rather than ‘at your hands’. 

neque ui neque clam: neither by violence, in particular perhaps armed 
force, nor under cover, probably an allusion to Claudius’ alleged conduct, cf. 
Calp. Sic. 1. 54—7 esp. grassantibus armis and tacito ferro and Tac. Ann. 13. 4 
paucorum potentia grassaretur, with Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius Siculus, 64—5; for 
the pairing in legal contexts TLL iii. 1248. 41: cf. Cic. Tul. 53 quod ui aut clam 
factum sit; Inu. 41; Att. 10. 12a. 2. The pairing is a variation on aperte... clam 
and ui...dolo (thus Ammendola (1928) 5); by Gaius' time at the latest the 
tricolon ui, clam, precario was in use (Gaius 4. 151, 160). 

rarissimam laudem et nulli adhuc principum concessam concupisti, 
innocentiam: this is tantamount to the claim that Nero is the best princeps 
ever. Seneca is not concerned with the murder of Britannicus in 55, or 
with other deaths (Tac. Ann. 13. 1), whether through political expediency 
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(Griffin? 133-4) or because he is thinking of the absence of civil war in Nero's 
accession, as at 1. 11. 3, where Nero is similarly praised for not spilling any 
blood, in contrast with Octavian in particular; cf. Wiseman, ‘Calpurnius 
Siculus! and see Introd. 7. 4. For Cicero's definition of innocentia (Tusc. 
3. 16): est innocentia adfectio talis animi quae noceat nemini; cf. Imp. Pomp. 
36—9, esp. quanta innocentia debent esse imperatores. Innocentia is a central 
theme in De Clementia, with reference to Nero (as here), to a role model for 
Nero (2. 1. 3), to the state (e.g. 1. 23. 2, 24. 2) and to the potential recipients 
of clementia (e.g. 1. 2. 1, 6. 3—4, 15. 7, 20. 2). 

On the term and concept princeps, see Wickert, RE s.v. princeps xxii/2. 
1998-2311, Wirszubski 114—15; Béranger 31—43; Yavetz, Plebs, 137-40; Hel- 
legouarc'h 327-61, Syme RR 313-30. The word occurs more than thirty times 
in De Clementia, as opposed to imperator twice. 

For laus as grounds for praise, OLD 3b. For laudem... concessam, cf. Virg. 
Aen. 9. 655. 

nulli adhuc: echoed at 2. 2. 3 nullam adhuc uocem, likewise praise of Nero. 

nulli...principum: the expression with partitive genitive (instead of nulli 
principi or nullis principibus) suits Seneca's point that not one (ne-unus-lus) of 
(all) the emperors can make this claim. For nulli used substantively (for 
nemini) cf. Ep. 3. 4. 

concupisti: concupiscere is a common word in Seneca, featuring 57 times in 
the philosophical works, e.g. Marc. 5. 5 ne...concupieris peruersissimam 
gloriam, infelicissima uideri, often found in contexts of non-attainment. 
By saying that innocentia is the praise (laus) that Nero has aimed at (con- 
cupisti), without saying that he has achieved it, Seneca appeals to Nero's 
competitive instinct and sets him a goal; on Nero's competitiveness see the 
fine analysis of G. Braden, Renaissance Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition 
(New Haven, 1985), 14-16. 

non perdis operam: if there was any implication of non-attainment, it is 
now wiped away: ‘it is not a waste of your effort’; perdis (all MSS except 
N, correction in N) maintains Nero as the subject; other editors read perdit N, 
either understanding 'desiring innocentia as subject or regarding bonitas as 
the subject of both perdit and nancta est (Gertz), a more difficult interpret- 
ation. operam perdere is a common idiom, e.g. De Ira 2. 30. 2. 

nec bonitas ista tua singularis ingratos aut malignos aestimatores nancta 
est: the litotes nec... ingratos aut malignos (cf. the negative presentation of the 
previous phrase non perdis operam) enhances Seneca's praise of Nero through 
apparently modest understatement. 

bonitas: quite frequent in Cicero, Columella, Seneca, and Pliny (Trajan’s 
bonitas: Ep. 10. 2. 3 and often) (TLL ii. 2073. 64), often coupled with a 
synonym (benignitas, humanitas, etc., TLL ii. 2076. 63) or accompanied by 
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an emphatic epithet, as here, cf. Cic. Dom. 110 uirum... singulari bonitate et 
modestia praeditum; Sen. Breu. 13. 6 (Pompey) princeps... bonitatis eximiae. 
See Pittet, Essai, 142. For bonitas as the attribute of Vitellius (before becoming 
emperor), Tac. Hist. 1. 52, of Trajan, Plin. Ep. 10. 2. 3, in both cases referring to 
generosity; also Pan. 30. 5, of help in misfortune; on the power of bonitas to 
win people over cf. Ben. 7. 31. 1 ‘Persistent goodness wins over bad men 
(malos), and no one of them is so hard-hearted and hostile to kindly treatment 
as not to love good men (bonos). Nero's bonitas, here styled ‘unparalleled, 
is shortly declared ‘innate’ by Seneca (1. 1. 6); for further praise cf. 2. 1. 1, 
Ze 2e P 

singularis: maintains the idea of nulli adhuc principum concessam; cf. also 
1. 1. 2 egone ex omnibus mortalibus. 

ingratos aut malignos aestimatores: Pliny describes Trajan as the parcissi- 
mus aestimator of his own beneficia (Pan. 21. 1). For malignos in a context of 
bestowing praise cf. Quint. IO 2. 2. 6. 

refertur tibi gratia: the previous sentence is reiterated in positive form. For 
gratiam referre, see TLL vi/2. 2219.29—2220. 11 esp. 63; OLD refero 13b. For 
gratiam referre in the different sense ‘to make requital’ see 1. 7. 3. 

nemo unus homo uni homini tam carus umquam fuit quam tu populo 
Romano: a carefully constructed sentence; the flattering comparison stresses 
the outstanding nature of the relationship between Nero and the populus 
Romanus. Cf. Cic. Off. 3. 80 nemo umquam multitudini fuit carior. For the 
pleonasm nemo...homo (nemo is derived from ne + homo, as the ancients 
knew: Fest. 158. 14-15 Lindsay); see A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine (4th edn., rev. and corr., Paris, 1985), cf. Ter. 
Eun. 549; cf. Ph. 591 homo nemo, Ad. 259; Cic. Sull. 25; Cato ap. Gell. 6. 3. 16. 
For nemo unus cf. Liv. 3. 12. 4; 9. 16. 19 nemo unus erat uir, quo... , Plin. NH 
3. 1, Tac. Ann. 14. 45, Hist. 1. 82. 

For polyptoton of homo, an effect favoured by Seneca, cf. 1. 7. 2, 1. 17. 1, 
Ep. 88. 30 [sc. clementia] scit homini non esse homine prodige utendum, 90. 45, 
103. 2, De Ira 3. 3. 2, Ben. 3. 22. 3; cf. the figura etymologica combining homo 
with humanus which Seneca deploys at De Ira 3. 43. 5, Ben. 4. 29. 3, Ep. 76. 33, 
NQ 1 pr. 5. See Traina, Lo stile 'drammatico, 86—8. 

carus: regularly + dat. (TLL iii. 503. 58) cf. Cic. Cat. 4. 11 populo carum 
atque iucundum; for carus populo Romano cf. Cic. Phil. 10. 21, 13. 23; Comm. 
Pet. 10. 

magnum longumque eius bonum: in apposition to tu; longum ‘long- 
lasting; in the Apoc. exceedingly long life is predicted for Nero (4. 1. 20-1, 
4. 2). It must be remembered that Nero was only a teenager (cf. 1. 9. 1) and at 
the time might reasonably have been expected to reign for many years 
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to come. It is perhaps unusual to describe a person as a ‘blessing’; cf. Ter. Andr. 
717 summum bonum esse erae putabam hunc Pamphilum. 


1.1.6 sed ingens tibi onus imposuisti: for the burden of empire, cf. Ov. Fast. 
1. 616, Sen. Marc. 2. 3, Plin. Ep. 3. 20. 12, Pan. 44. 4 curae tuae molem, Tac. 
Ann. 1. 11, Suet. Tib. 24. 2 quasi coactus et querens miseram et onerosam 
iniungi sibi seruitutem, recepit imperium; Béranger 175-8. Horace's Epistle 
to Augustus begins cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus (Ep. 2. 1. 1). 
Specifically, for the burden of the start of the reign cf. Plin. Pan. 24. 
1 onerasset alium eius modi introitus; tu cotidie admirabilior et melior, talis 
denique quales alii principes futuros se tantum pollicentur. At Pan. 73. 6 Pliny 
suggests that Trajan's excellence will make ruling a greater burden than ever 
for his successors: onerasti futuros principes. Cf. further on ad tempus below 
and on 1. 1. 7 cum incertum esset. 

nemo iam diuum Augustum nec Ti. Caesaris prima tempora loquitur: by 
suggesting that Nero has already relegated Augustus to obscurity, Seneca is 
appealing to Nero's vanity; cf. 1. 11. 1, another comparison with Augustus 
from which Nero emerges superior. These are of course exaggerations, 
as demonstrated by the central role taken by Augustus in Seneca's Apocolo- 
cyntosis, a text concerned with the end of Claudius' reign and the inaugur- 
ation of Nero's. The early years of Tiberius (from his accession in 14 to the 
death of Germanicus in 19) are singled out because his reign was viewed as a 
decline (Suet. 41—42. 1); Velleius of course presents a favourable view of the 
entire reign, up to the time of writing (30): 2. 126—31. Possibly Seneca recalls 
the early pronouncements of Tiberius which Tacitus depicts at Ann. 1. 11-12. 

diuum: Augustus was deified in 14 after his funeral. Seneca repeats 
the epithet at 1. 9. 1 and 1. 11. 1; see too 1. 10. 3 and n. 

loquitur: for loqui + acc., ‘speaks of, mention, see OLD 4, e.g. Sen. Ep. 86. 7; 
Liv. 5. 5. 6; Tac. Ann. 16. 22 nunc te, Nero, et Thraseam auida discordiarum 
ciuitas loquitur. | 

nec quod te imitari uelit exemplar extra te quaerit: at Clem. 1. 19. 3 Seneca 
proposes the king bee as an exemplar for great kings (magnis regibus); for a 
person as an exemplar cf. Cic. Mur. 66 esp. ad imitandum uero tam mihi 
propositum exemplar illud est quam tibi, Caec. 28; Sen. Prou. 6. 3, Const. 7. 1, 
Marc. 1. 1; Plin. Ep. 8. 13. 2, Pan. 45. 4, Tac. Ann. 6. 32, Hist. 2. 91, TLL v/2. 
1322. 26—9. Cf. Ter. Ad. 415-16 (above on ut quodam 1. 1. 1: exemplum). For 
the emperor as exemplarlexemplum to his people through his actions (cf. 
Millar 6, 7), cf. RG 8 exempla imitanda posteris tradidi; Ov. Met. 15. 834; 
Plin. Pan. 45—6; Tac. Ann. 4. 37; Vell. 2. 126. 4—5; cf. Plin. Ep. 3. 18. 2 (Trajan as 
exemplum for futuri principes). Isocrates offers a Greek precedent when he 
invites Nicocles to make his self-control a wapadevyya. At Suet. Aug. 31. 5 
Augustus sets himself and future principes the exemplar provided by the 
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leading men of the Republican era, whom he honours ut ad illorum uitam uelut 
ad exemplar et ipse, dum uiueret, et insequentium aetatium principes exigerentur 
a ciuibus. 

Here, to be one's own exemplar is to maintain one's present behaviour. For 
self-example cf. Cic. Fam. 9. 14. 6 (to Dolabella) quid est quod ego te horter ut 
dignitati et gloriae seruias? proponam tibi claros uiros, quod facere solent 
qui hortantur. neminem habeo clariorem quam te ipsum. te imitere oportet, 
tecum ipse certes, Plin. Pan. 13. 5 sine aemulo ac sine exemplo secum certare, 
secum contendere. 

quod... uelit: lit. which he would like you to imitate, generic subjunctive. 

principatus tuus ad gustum exigitur: N's reading ad gustum was rightly 
rehabilitated by Gertz in place of the nonsensical augustum of the other MSS; 
for gustus ‘foretaste’, ‘sample’, cf. Plin. Ep. 4. 27. 5 ad hunc gustum totum librum 
repromitto, Sen. Ep. 11. 1 dedit nobis gustum, 114. 18 gustum tibi dare uolui, 
Col. 11. 1. 2, Val. Max. 3. intro. For interest in the opening of reigns as signs of 
what is to come cf. Plin. Pan. 24. 1 cited above, where onerasset is prefigured by 
onus here; Tac. Ann. 1. 6 primum facinus noui principatus, 13. 1 prima nouo 
principatu mors. 

principatus tuus: OLD principatus 4, e.g. Clem. 1. 9. 1 a principatu suo 
with note, NQ 7. 21. 3 Neronis principatu; Plin. Pan. 56. 2 in principatu tuo; 
Tac. Ann. 1. 1 Tiberii principatum; 13. 4 formam futuri principatus praescripsit. 
exigere + ad: ‘to make to conform with’ (OLD 11) cf. Var. LL 10. 11 principia 
... ad quae similitudines exigi oportent, Pollio Hist. 5 ad priscam seueritatem 
iudiciis exactis, Liv. 34. 31. 17 nolite ad uestras leges atque instituta exigere ea 
quae Lacedaemone fiunt. 

difficile hoc fuisset, si non naturalis tibi ista bonitas esset, sed ad tempus 
sumpta: Seneca further praises Nero through this unreal conditional sen- 
tence. 

naturalis tibi ista bonitas: echoes bonitas ista tua 1. 1. 5; cf. Nep. Att. 
9. ] perpetua naturalis bonitas (OLD naturalis 5c); reprised at Clem. 2. 2. 2 
quod nunc natura et impetus est. 

ad tempus: ‘for the occasion’, see OLD ad 44b. The ‘occasion’ or ‘moment’ 
here is evidently the opening of the reign, a time when a watch was kept for 
pretence or lack of it by the new emperor, on Tacitus' portrayal: e.g. into his 
description of the primum facinus noui principatus (Ann. 1. 6) Tacitus imme- 
diately introduces the element of dissimulation (e.g. simulabat), having 
already blackened Tiberius’ character (Ann. 1. 4). For sumere of states of 
mind, qualities etc. OLD 13 e.g. superbiam Hor. Od. 3. 30. 14, arrogantiam 
Caes. BG 1. 33. 5. Similar is Tiberius’ ad introspiciendas etiam procerum 
uoluntates indutam dubitationem (Tac. Ann. 1. 7). | 
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nemo enim potest personam diu ferre, ficta cito in naturam suam reci- 
dunt: in this expansion of the notion of falsehood in ad tempus sumpta, 
Seneca echoes but reverses these clauses of Cicero, Off. 2. 43: ficta omnia 
celeriter tamquam flosculi decidunt, nec simulatum potest quicquam esse diu- 
turnum. That clementia could be mimicked is suggested by Cic. Phil. 2. 116 
clementiae specie, cf. Clem. 2. 3. 1. The sentiment that only naturalis bonitas is 
lasting was apparently a ‘commonplace of ancient psychology’ (Griffin? 136), 
e.g. Cic. Att. 7. 1. 6 quam non est facilis uirtus; quam uero difficilis eius diuturna 
simulatio. The ‘mask’ is an image from acting, cf. Sen. Ben. 2. 13. 2 ut malit 
personam habere quam faciem, 3. 23. 4, Plin. Ep. 2. 20. 8, Apul. Met. 8. 2; also 
M. S. Bellincioni, Studi senecani e altri scritti (Brescia, 1986), 60 n. 3; Armi- 
sen-Marchetti 167; Bartsch, Mirror of the Self, 225—6 explores its shading into 
‘role’. Stacey 45 observes the irony here, in that in De Clementia Seneca 
is using 'the fiction of impersonation' to press upon Nero the image of the 
ideal ruler. 

For recidere, ‘fall back, lapse’, cf. Ep. 72. 6 ‘the wise man cannot relapse’ 
(recidere). For a defence of the spelling reccidunt see Malaspina ad loc. 

For reversion in naturam suam cf. Ben. 5. 12. 7. 

quibus ueritas subest quaeque, ut ita dicam, ex solido enascuntur, tem- 
pore ipso in maius meliusque procedunt: in contrast to the assumed 
mask which falls away in time (e.g. Tiberius’ reign, on Tacitus’ view at 
least), Nero's bonitas, being genuine, remains and improves. For subesse 'to 
form the foundation’ cf. Quint. IO 10. 2. 11 iis quae in exemplum adsumimus, 
subest natura et uera uis, contrasted with imitatio which is described as ficta; 
with spes as subject, Curt. 4. 14. 22; auctoritas Quint. IO 11. 3. 155. 

ex solido: consolidates the idea of firm foundations in subest: for solidum, 
n. of solidus as subst., of the ground, OLD 6a, also Curt. 9. 2. 14 nostra quoque 
gloria cum sit ex solido. 

enascuntur: a verb used of plants (OLDa) e.g. Tac. Ann. 2. 14 enata humo 
uirgulta. In using this plant image, Seneca continues to echo Cic. Off. 2. 43: 
uera gloria radices agit atque etiam propagatur, ficta... (see previous n.). For 
the use of a biological pattern in political philosophy see F. W. Walbank, 
Polybius (Berkeley, 1972), 142-4. 

For ut ita dicam as an apology for a metaphor, cf. Cic. Inu. 2. 168 in 
re publica quaedam sunt quae, ut sic dicam, ad corpus pertinent ciuitatis. For 
tempus — 'the passage of time' (OLD 7) cf. Tac. Ann. 2. 40 an... credulitatem 
tempore ipso uanescere sineret. 

in maius meliusque: cf. 1. 5. 4 in melius placidiusque, 1. 19. 9 in melius. This 
use of the comparative begins in the late Republic (Sall. BJ 73. 5 in maius 
celebrare, imitating Thuc. 1. 10. 3, 1. 21. 1 êri rò uet Cov) but does not become 
frequent until the imperial period, esp. in Tacitus (in imitation of Sallust): 
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A. Draeger, Historische Syntax der lateinsichen Sprache, 2 vols. Leipzig, 
1878—81), i. 45—7; A. Gerber and A. Greef, Lexicon Taciteum (Leipzig, 1903), 
595a. For procedere, ‘grow, cf. NQ 1. 17. 10. 


1. 1. 7-9 Seneca describes the feelings of the Roman people towards Nero. 


1. 1.7 magnam adibat aleam populus Romanus: for the same expression see 
Ben. 3. 11. 1 ut aequiore animo adirent aleam; for adire -- danger (periculum 
etc.), OLD 11; cf. aleam subire, Sen. Ep. 117. 20. The imperfect tense refers to 
the situation at the moment of Nero's accession (see next n.). 

alea is lit. ‘gambling’, hence ‘hazard’, cf. Hor. Od. 2. 1. 6; Ov. A.A. 1. 376 alea 
grandis inest; Liv. 1. 23. 9; 42. 50. 2; Luc. 6. 7-8. 

cum incertum esset quo se ista tua nobilis indoles daret: noble birth was no 
guarantee of commendable conduct (cf. Juv. 8 esp. 19-20), hence the need for 
a tutor such as Seneca to bring out the best in Nero's indoles; cf. Sen. Phoen. 
334—5 generosam indolem | probate factis. ista tua nobilis indoles echoes 1. 1. 5 
bonitas ista tua; cf. the notion that his bonitas is ‘innate’ (naturalis), 1. 1. 6. 
Gertz conjectured mobilis, on the basis of Clem. 1. 14. 1 dubiam indolem: see 
Favez 35. 

For the initial uncertainty of how a reign would turn out, cf. Suet. Tit. 7. 1 
at illi ea fama pro bono cessit conuersaque est in maximas laudes neque uitio ullo 
reperto et contra uirtutibus summis, despite the initial impression of him as 
alium Neronem and cf. 6. 2 non temere quis tam aduerso rumore magisque 
inuitis omnibus transierit ad principatum; Wirszubski 155 and above on 1. 1. 6 
sed ingens tibi onus imposuisti. For doubts about Nero cf. Tac. Ann. 12. 69, 
13. 6. For se dare cf. (OLD dare 22) Plaut. Trin. 838 dehinc iam certumst otio 
dare me, Cic. Fin. 5. 42 (of children) dant...sead ludendum, ND 1.9... quam 
si me non modo ad legendos libros sed etiam ad totam philosophiam pertrac- 
tandam dedissem; Att. 13. 23. 3; Fam. 13. 1. 4. Also with in + acc. 

iam uota publica in tuto sunt: on uota publica see Reynolds, ‘Vota pro 
salute principis; also J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz, Continuity and Change in 
Roman Religion (Oxford, 1979), 65 esp. n. 2, 79 esp. n. 5, 81 n. 1; cf. Vell. 
2. 103. 4 uota paene inserentium caelo manus, Juv. 10. 284—5. For prayers for 
the emperor cf. 1. 19. 7. For the same idea of the assurance of the fulfilment 
of prayers for the state at the start of a new reign cf. Tac. Agr. 3 with Furneaux- 
Anderson. 

in tuto: cf. the stress on safe-keeping, 1. 1. 5; for in tuto OLD 4a, often 
describing an abstract noun (iura, mores). 

nec enim periculum est ne te subita tui capiat obliuio: with the word subita 
Seneca subtly and implicitly praises Nero for the self-awareness and responsi- 
bility he has already shown up to this point; the verb capiat also suggests that a 
departure from Nero's high standards of conduct would be involuntary. 
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For similar wording see Cic. Off. 1. 26 maxime autem adducuntur plerique, ut 
eos iustitiae capiat obliuio, cum in imperiorum, honorum, gloriae cupiditatem 
inciderunt; for the idea cf. Fam. 9. 14. 6 ne licet quidem tibi iam tantis rebus 
gestis, non tui similem esse. Contrast Vitellius, Tac. Hist. 3. 63 tanta torpedo 
inuaserat animum ut, si principem eum fuisse ceteri non meminissent, ipse 
obliuisceretur. For the construction periculum est ne (treated as a verb of 
fearing), cf. Cic. Tusc. 5. 118 haud sane periculum est ne... putet. 

facit quidem auidos nimia felicitas, nec tam temperatae cupiditates sunt 
umquam ut in eo quod contigit desinant: the same idea expressed twice with 
positive then negative flavour, in the form of sweeping generalizations (NB 
umquam) which increase the impact of the tamen clause which follows, 
answering the quidem. 

On the relationship between felicitas and cupiditas/cupiditates, cf. Ben. 
2. 27. 4 ultra se cupiditas porrigit et felicitatem suam non intellegit; Ep. 19. 5—7 
tulit te longe a conspectu uitae salubris rapida felicitas... quid expectas donec 
desinas habere quod cupias? . . . altera (sc. cupiditas) ex fine alterius nascitur... et 
auida felicitas est et alienae auiditati exposita; 73. 2 numquam tam plene 
occurrere ulla liberalitas potest ut cupiditates illorum, quae crescunt dum implen- 
tur, exsatiet; 115. 17 nemo enim est cui felicitas sua, etiam si cursu uenit, satis 
faciat; 118. 6 cui enim adsecuto satis fuit, quod optanti nimium uidebatur? non 
est, ut existimant homines, auida felicitas, sed pusilla; itaque neminem satiat. 
Clearly, for Seneca, all cupiditates are intemperate. In this he is following 
Cicero, who distinguishes cupiditas from uoluptas and characterizes it un- 
favourably as the immoderata appetitio opinati magni boni ( Tusc. 3. 24—5). 
Sallust on the other hand, who is not articulating Stoic doctrine, sees them as 
linked: BJ 1. 4 captus prauis cupidinibus ad inertiam et uoluptates corporis 
pessum datus est. 

For the idea of desires snowballing, cf. Ov. Fast. 1. 211-12 creuerunt et 
opes et opum furiosa cupido | et cum possideant plurima, plura petunt; 
Liv. pr. 11-12 e.g. adeo quanto rerum minus, tanto minus cupiditatis erat; 
Curt. 4. 5. 2 semper... homines quantamcumque felicitatem habeant, inuidiam 
tamen sentire maiorem; 7. 8. 20 (of Alexander) primus omnium satietate 
parasti famem, ut quo plura haberes, acrius quae non haberes cuperes and 
Sen. Helu. 11. 4 in next n. Cf. also Sen. Ep. 114. 9 for the same specific effects 
of felicitas nimia (114. 8). On the ungovernability of the prosperous, see Plut. 
Mor. 779 p, Luc. 2. 3—4. Florus views excessive prosperity as a cause of civil 
war: quae enim res alia ciuiles furores peperit quam nimiae felicitates? (1. 47. 7) 
while for Lucan it is nimia... cupidine (1. 87) that is the cause. 

For felicitas in a very different sense see 1. 26. 5 n. 

in eo quod contigit: ‘at the point of attainment’ (Basore, Cooper-Procopé). 
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gradus a magnis ad maiora fit et spes improbissimas complectuntur 
insperata adsecuti: further generalizations, containing neat word-play: mag- 
nis... maior and spes... insperata; for the latter cf. Plaut. Men. 1081, Mos. 197, 
where likewise insperata is substantival. For the image of ascent, cf. Ep. 118. 6 
cont.: ‘you think those objects lofty, because you lie low far from them; but 
they are lowly to him who has reached them. Am I mistaken if he does not 
seek to climb still higher (escendere)? What you regard as the top is merely a 
rung on the ladder (gradus est)? Cf. Helu. 11. 4 quidquid illi (sc. uitio) 
congesseris, non finis erit cupiditatis, sed gradus. For magnis... maiora and spes 
improbissimas cf. Ben. 2. 27. 3 numquam enim improbae spei quod datur satis 
est, et maiora cupimus quo maiora uenerunt. Cf. also Ben. 1. 9. 2 spes... ... 
improbas, Liv. 40. 8. 17 spe et cupiditate improba; Luc. 5. 130 spes... improba 
ueri. improbitas denotes a failure to appreciate the proper limits, cf. Juv. 9. 63 
"improbus es cum poscis" with S. H. Braund Beyond Anger: A Study of Juvenal's 
Third Book of Satires (Cambridge, 1988) 162. For complectari, 'embrace, adopt; 
see OLD 2d. 

omnibus tamen nunc ciuibus tuis et haec confessio exprimitur, esse 
felices, et illa, nihil iam his accedere bonis posse, nisi ut perpetua sint: Seneca 
relates these generalizations to Nero and the Roman people, whose two 
acknowledgements are reported (et haec...et illa..., each followed by 
acc. 4- infin.), although the second, strictly speaking, is not so much an 
acknowledgement as a modulation into a wish for the future, another ex- 
ample of Seneca's subtlety in delivering instruction in the guise of praise. 

omnibus: emphatic in initial position, declares the universality of felicitas. 

ciuibus tuis: dative of disadvantage. The same phrase, denoting loyalty, is 
later used by Pliny addressing Trajan, e.g. Pan. 21. 4 ut cum ciuibus tuis quasi 
cum liberis parens uiuis with Durry; Ep. 10. 12. 2; cf. Vell. 2. 126. 4 facere recte 
ciuis suos princeps optimus faciendo docet. The analogy of ruler : citizens :: 
father : children (see Plin. Pan. above) is found earlier at Cic. Rep. 1. 54 
occurrit nomen quasi patrium regis, ut ex se natis, ita consulentis suis ciuibus et 
eos conseruantis studiosus, Sen. Clem. 1. 16. 2. On the concept of ciuilitas see 
Wallace-Hadrill’ and Braund 61-5 for discussion of Pliny's praise of Trajan's 
ciuilitas, Suetonius pairs clementia and ciuilitas at Aug. 51. 1. 

For confessio, ‘acknowledgement’, cf. Ep. 73. 9; with acc. + infin., TLL iv. 
189. 83. The verb exprimitur suggests that this acknowledgement is grudging 
or reluctant (OLD 4 ‘elicit, extract’ usually against someone's will, also Liv. 
3. 28. 10 licere abire, sed ut exprimatur tandem confessio, subactum domitam- 
que esse gentem, sub iugum abituros, 21. 18. 5 nunc ab nobis et confessio culpae 
exprimitur et ut a confessis res extemplo repetuntur, Suet. Tib. 19 tormentis 
expressa confessio est cogitati facinoris); made explicit in, the next sentence 
(cogunt). For the effect of quidem... tamen see above on facit...; nunc, at this 
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particular moment, helps the surprise, contrasting with umquam in the 
generalization. | 

esse felices: in apposition to haec confessio; echoes felicitas above. For the 
acknowledgement of felicitas, cf. Plin. Pan. 2. 8 quam commune quam ex aequo 
quod felices nos felicem illum praedicamus, humorously, Apoc. 5. 1 nemo 
felicitatis suae obliuiscitur of the death of Claudius. Felicitas was one of the 
imperial virtues, often in the phrase felicitas temporum, e.g. Tac. Agr. 3 with 
Furneaux-Anderson, Plin. Ep. 10. 12. 2, cf. Wallace-Hadrill^ 322-3, Fears 843 
for bibliography. 

his accedere bonis: the unusual word order throws emphasis onto boris, 
"blessings, cf. 1. 1. 5 fin. For accedere + ut cf. Vell. 2. 22. 5. 

nisi ut perpetua sint: I take this phrase as part of the confessio; the reading ut 
(N), for nisi ut (LT) adopted by Cooper-Procopé (who translate ‘provided 
that’) and by Malaspina, seems harder to construe, except as an authorial 
comment. Cf. the predictions of longevity for Nero, magnum longumque.... 
bonum 1. 1. 5 n. Perpetuity is a theme of inscriptions associated with the 
imperial cult, e.g. V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford, 1976), 100A. 6, 11; 100B. 28—9; 101. 6, 
8, 18. Cf. Vell. 2. 103. 4 spem... conceptam perpetuae securitatis aeternitatisque 
Romani imperi. 


1.1.8 multa illos cogunt ad hanc confessionem, qua nulla in homine tardior 
est: a reiteration and expansion of haec confessio exprimitur, as a prelude to a 
list of the benefits bestowed by Nero, a list comprising four items described in 
increasing detail. For the idea that people are reluctant to admit to content- 
ment, cf. the opening of Hor. Sat. 1. 1. For tardior applied to a noun like 
confessio, cf. Cic. Caec. 7 poena est tardior, Fam. 4. 10. 1 te delectet tarda decessio; 
Hor. Epod. 17. 62 tardiora fata; Od. 1. 3. 32 tarda necessitas; Liv. 6. 42. 4 
tarda... exitus; 40. 26. 4; Stat. Theb. 11. 605 tarda... pietas. 

securitas alta: security (a consequence of the exercise of clementia) is a 
recurrent theme in the treatise, for both the emperor's person and the state; 
see 1. 19. 5 for the mutuality, securitas securitate mutua paciscenda est. Here, 
Seneca means public, political security, as proclaimed on the coinage of many 
emperors ( OLD 4); cf. Sen. Ep. 73. 2 securitas publica; Vell. 2. 103. 4 cited above 
on nisi ut, with Woodman; Tac. Agr. 3. 1 nec spem modo ac uotum securitas 
publica, sed ipsius uoti fiduciam ac robur adsumpserit with Furneaux-Ander- 
son; securitas is a recurrent theme in Pliny's Panegyricus (e.g. 8. 1, 27. 1) and 
securitas Augusti features on the coins of Gaius and Nero. On the relation 
between securitas and libertas, see Wirszubski 158-9. For alta, ‘profound, cf. 
Luc. 1. 249 pax alta per omnes... populos. 

«opulentia? affluens: the transmitted text is problematic: the sentence is 
unbalanced and affluens with securitas peculiar. The lectio difficilior is afluens 
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(from ab + fluere). But better is Shackleton Bailey's suggestion (360) that a 
noun such as opulentia has dropped out, comparing Cic. Off 1. 153 omnium 
rerum adfluentibus copiis for the idea and expression; a tricolon of securitas, 
opulentia (uel sim.) and ius would be elegant. 

ius supra omnem iniuriam positum: cf. 1. 1. 4 legibus, quas ex situ 
ac tenebris in lucem euocaui, rationem redditurus sim with nn. The echo 
ius...iniuriam points the phrase. On the relation of law and libertas, see 
Wirszubski 7-30. 

obuersatur oculis laetissima forma rei publicae, cui ad summam liberta- 
tem nihil deest nisi pereundi licentia: with the expression obuersatur oculis 
(see OLD obuersari 2 e.g. Cic. Sest. 7 mihi ante oculos obuersatur rei publicae 
dignitas) and the word forma Seneca conjures up a visual image; cf. his appeal 
to Neros mind's eye at 1. 1. 1 (inspicere...immittere oculos); forma rei 
publicae is a Ciceronian phrase, cf. Rep. 2. 22, 5. 2; Phil. 5. 25, etc. 

laetissima: echoes 1. 1. 2 laetitiae causas: see n. 

libertas: another imperial virtue, cf. OLD 9, RG 19, it is not irreconcilable 
with monarchy: Adam 59; cf. Tac. Agr. 3. 1 Nerua Caesar res olim dissociabiles 
miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem. libertas embraces both securitas and ius: 
cf. Wirszubski 158: 'security of life and property, sanctity of hearth and home, 
inviolability of civic rights were the chief elements of Roman libertas; hence 
Seneca can speak of 'the height of liberty' here, when all these conditions are 
present. On the crucial distinction between libertas and licentia in particular, 
see Wirszubski 7-9, who cites Tac. Dial. 40 licentia quam stulti libertatem 
uocabant; cf. also Liv. 34. 2. 14 omnium rerum libertatem, immo licentiam, si 
uere dicere uolumus, desiderant; 34. 49. 8 libertatem modice utantur: temper- 
atam eam salubrem et singulis et ciuitatibus esse, nimiam et aliis grauem et ipsis 
qui habeant praecipitem et effrenatam esse, Quint. IO 3. 8. 48 quae in aliis 
libertas est in aliis licentia uocatur; the latent idea of self-destruction emerges 
more explicitly in Luc. 1. 8 quis furor, o ciues, quae tanta licentia ferri? The 
polarities of libertas and licentia express the familiar tension between freedom 
with responsibility and freedom without it; see S. M. Braund, ‘Libertas or 
licentia? Freedom and Criticism in Roman Satire’, in I. Sluiter and R. Rosen 
(eds.), Free Speech in Classical Antiquity (Leiden, 2004) 409—28. It is the duty 
of the emperor to impose restraint where self-destruction is imminent, cf. 
1. 1. 1 multitudinem... in perniciem alienam suamque pariter exultaturam si 
hoc iugum fregerit with nn. and 1. 4. 2. For the accession of Nero as the arrival 
of libertas, see Apoc. 1. 1 and 12. 2 and K. A. Raaflaub, 'Grundzüge, Ziele und 
Ideen der Opposition gegen die Kaiser im I. Jhr. n.Chr.: Versuch einer 
Standortbestimmung, in Opposition et résistances à l'empire d'Auguste à 
Trajan (Entretiens de la Fondation Hardt, 33; Vandceuvres-Geneva, 1989), 
34 n. 89. For pereundi licentia cf. Sall. BC 12. 4 iniuriae licentiam. 
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1. 1. 9 praecipue tamen aequalis ad maximos imosque peruenit clementiae 
tuae admiratio: the final and crowning (praecipue) element in the state's 
felicity is Nero's clementia, which (according to Seneca) is admired univer- 
sally. The uniformity of admiration matches the uniformity of Nero's mercy, 
described at 1. 1. 4. For admiratio + obj. gen., OLD 2, cf. Cic. Att. 7. 3. 8 
admiratione integritatis meae; for measurements of admiratio cf. Cic. Phil. 
10. 3 maximam admirationem, Orat. 192 maiorem admirationem, Juv. 6. 646 
minor admiratio. For peruenire ad, ‘to extend in scope to, OLD 3c. 

cetera enim bona pro portione fortunae suae quisque sentit aut expectat 
maiora minoraque, ex clementia omnes idem sperant: Seneca elaborates on 
his previous statement, explaining (enim) the universality of the admiration. 
The clever variation of quisque + sing. verb and omnes + plural verb under- 
lines the universality. The idea that a person's situation is proportionate to his 
(existing) status and wealth occurs often, cf. D. C. Braund, “Treasure-Trove’, 
66. Note the weak sense of fortuna (‘situation’) here, as at 2. 5. 1, in contrast 
with Fortuna at 1. 1. 2: see n. For pro portione + gen., OLD portio 1. For 
sentire, 'experience; OLD 4. The phrase maiora minoraque reflects maximos 
imosque of the previous clause. 

nec est quisquam cui tam ualde innocentia sua placeat, ut non stare 
in conspectu clementiam paratam humanis erroribus gaudeat: Seneca adds 
that no one is so complacent as not to appreciate Nero's clementia, held in 
readiness; gaudeat picks up admiratio; nec quisquam repeats omnes but with 
an emphatic litotes. 

innocentia: for the idea that no man is innocens, cf. De Ira 1. 14. 3, 2. 
28. 1-4. Nero is the only possible exception: cf. Clem. 1. 1. 5 (see n.). With 
the phrase in conspectu (OLD conspectus (2) 1b), Seneca restores the visual 
imagery initiated with obuersatur oculis...forma...(1. 1. 8). The expression 
stare in conspectu may evoke an image of a statue of Clementia, such as 
in Caesars temple of Clementia (so possibly we should print Clementia 
not clementia here; cf. Calp. Sic. 1. 59); on the temple, of which no trace 
remains, see Introd. 5. 2 and Platner-Ashby (Clementia Caesaris, Aedes). 
For in conspectu metaphorically, of mental perception of an abstract 
noun, TLL iv. 493. 24—56, OLD s.v. conspectus (2) 3, e.g. Sen. Ep. 72. 10 
(sapientiam). For clementiam paratam cf. Quint. IO 12 pr. 5 quibus 
paratior uenia est, paratus + dat. as often, e.g. Sen. Oed. 77 mihi mors tam 
parata. 

erroribus: perhaps of more trivial offences, cf. Ov. Tr. 1. 2. 99-100 si me 
meus abstulit error, | stultaque mens nobis, non scelerata fuit. 


1. 2. 1 A defence of the value and usefulness of clementia: Seneca offers three 
reasons to combat the objection that clementia is of only limited application. 
The tacit assumption here is that because clementia entails an offence, sustains 
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the culpable and has no relevance to to the guiltless, it is not actually a virtue 
but just ‘a kind of impunity’ (species impunitatis: Calvin). Seneca’s refutation 
relies first (primum omnium) on an analogy with medicine, secondly (deinde) 
on a blank contradiction of one of the premises above, namely that clementia 
can apply to the guiltless, and thirdly (adice quod) on an assertion that most 
people can be returned to a state of innocentia. 

Tacitus echoes the vocabulary in this section extensively at Dial. 41. 3, 
where oratory has a broadly similar role to that of clementia in Seneca's 
analogy here: quod si inueniretur aliqua ciuitas in qua nemo peccaret, super- 
uacuus esset inter innocentes orator sicut inter sanos medicus. quo modo enim 
minimum usus minimumque profectus ars medentis habet in iis gentibus quae 
firmissima ualetudine ac saluberrimis corporibus utuntur, sic minor oratorum 
honor obscuriorque gloria est inter bonos mores et in obsequium regentis paratos. 

esse autem aliquos...: although some, e.g. Ammendola (1928) 9, have 
seen a reference to hard-line Stoics here, the context here (unlike in Book 2) 
indicates that the issue is not so much one of doctrine as of the practical 
consequences of the exercise of clementia. Nonetheless, the extreme Stoic 
view of the equality and equal culpability of all offences is clearly relevant: 
see Cicero's extended discussion of Zeno's views of misericordia, directed 
at the Stoic hard-liner Cato, at Mur. 61—3, where he articulates the extreme 
view succinctly thus: nefarium est facinus ignoscere and omnia peccata sunt 
paria (62). He explains Zeno's opinion, sapientem gratia numquam moueri, 
numquam cuiusdam delicto ignoscere, neminem misericordem nisi stultum 
et leuem, uiri non esse neque exorari neque placari (61), and urges a more 
flexible approach on Cato, uiri boni esse misereri, apud hominem constantem 
ignoscendi locum (63). 

Still more closely relevant are the doubts about clemency raised by Cato, 
as represented by Sallust in the debate with Caesar in the Senate at BC 
52. His entire speech is an argument against the policy of clementia and 
caution advocated by Caesar, on the grounds that clemency may free danger- 
ous men to pursue their chosen course of violence, e.g. dum paucis 
sceleratis parcunt, bonos omnis perditum eant (12), misereamini censeo: deli- 
quere homines adulescentuli per ambitionem atque etiam armatos dimittatis. 
ne ista uobis mansuetudo et misericordia, si illi arma ceperint, in miseriam 
conuortat (26—7). For discussion of the debate see Syme, Sallust, 111-20, who 
observes that 'the Cato of the oration discards theory, neglects precedent and 
overrides legality' (115) but nevertheless has the advantage in the synkrisis. 
See below on 1. 2. 2 nam tam omnibus. 

pessimum quemque: again at 2. 5. 1, pessimo cuique; for superlative + quis- 
que see KS ii, $225. 27. 
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post crimen: 'after the offence, rather than 'after the charge' or 'after 
conviction. For crimen in this sense (OLD 4) cf. 2. 4. 2 and Cic. Ver. 2. 2. 49 
peccatis et criminibus, De Or. 2. 199 in nefario crimine atque in fraude capitali; 
Ov. Tr. 1. 9. 63-4 ut defendi nullo mea posse colore, | sic excusari crimina posse 
puto and frequently, Juv. 8. 166 quaedam cum prima resecentur crimina barba, 
13. 237-9 quod fas | atque nefas tandem incipiunt sentire peractis | criminibus. 

superuacua: Varro (apud Non. 844. 11-13) apparently criticized the sub- 
stitution of this word for the more correct superuacaneus; it appears to have 
entered prose discourse during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, e.g. Vitr. 
8 pr. 2, Val. Max. 4. 3. 5, Sen. Contr. 2. 1. 38, Suas. 5. 8. Seneca the Younger 
uses it frequently in his philosophical writings, esp. the Letters where it occurs 
78 times; it occurs only once again in Clem., at 1. 20. 2. 

sola haec uirtus inter innocentes cessat: presenting the objection in virtu- 
ally paradoxical form is the closest that Seneca comes to admitting that the 
objection is really that clementia is not a uirtus. It is clear that clementia was 
(or could be) regarded as a virtue; like many other imperial uirtutes it appears 
only intermittently on coinage: see Wallace-Hadrill? 310 with his warning 
against the concept of ‘canons’ of uirtutes, 300-7. The Golden Shield (clupeus 
uirtutis) presented to Augustus in 27 BCE, which proclaims his uirtus, clem- 
entia, iustitia, and pietas (RG 34. 2) does seem to have been a significant 
variation on one recurring quartet of virtues inherited from Greek and 
Hellenistic ideology (see Wallace-Hadrill^ 300—2, Braund 57-8). On clementia 
as a uirtus see Introd. 5. 1. On uirtus see 1. 1. 1 n. 

For the formulation here cf. Cic. Post Red. Sen. 13 in lustris et helluationibus 
huius calamistrati saltatoris tam eximia uirtus tam diu cessauit (a highly 
sarcastic context), Ov. Tr. 4. 3. 79—80 quae latet inque bonis cessat non cognita 
rebus | apparet uirtus arguiturque malis. 

cessat: ‘is in abeyance, has no active role; OLD 4b. For absolute use of the 
verb cf. Ben. 5. 23. 1 quorundam ad referendam gratiam fides non cessat sed 
languet, Ep. 25. 3 uitia reditura quae nunc scio cessare non deesse. 

innocentes: cf. innocentia 1.1.5 n. 

primum omnium, sicut medicinae...: his first reason is expressed as an 
analogy between medicine and clementia, marked by sicut and ita: both are 
valued widely, whether or not people are in a position to benefit from them. 
Repeated etiam indicates both the groups who do not benefit directly, the 
healthy (sanos) in the case of medicine and the guiltless (innocentes) in the case 
of clementia. This is the first of several analogies with medicine in De Clementia 
(1. 9. 6 ruler as physician, 1. 17. 1—2, 1. 24. 1, 2. 2. 1, cf. 1. 5. 1 surgery; for full 
discussion see Introd. 7. 3), a strand of imagery which is dominant throughout 
Seneca’s philosophical writings (see Motto s.v. ‘Body’ and ‘Soul’; Steyns, Étude, 
51-70; Armisen-Marchetti 132—5 ‘maladie’, 136-8 ‘médecine’; Borgo, Lessico, 
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5-11 begins by observing the centrality of vocabulary of physiology and health 
to Seneca's moral writings; see also her entries on aegritudo, aeger, sanus, 
ualetudo, etc.; on the medical analogy in Stoicism see Nussbaum, index s.v., e. 
g. 316-17). In a fine piece of variatio, Seneca balances the nouns usus and 
honor, applicable to medicina, with the verbs inuocent and colunt, applicable 
to clementia. 

clementiam ...poena digni inuocent: Seneca has in mind the plea for 
mercy, deprecatio; on the interrelationship of clementia and deprecatio see 
Quint. IO 7. 4. 18: in senatu uero et apud populum et apud principem et 
ubicumque iuris clementia est, habet locum deprecatio, cf. Cic. Lig. 30, a 
contrast between pleas to a parent and defence before judges. 

inuocent... colunt: both verbs bestow a quasi-religious status upon clem- 
entia, since both are regularly used of the worship of deities. 

deinde: his second reason is that even the guiltless (innocentes) can have 
cause to require clementia, if they are unlucky. 

habet... locum: ‘has scope, is applicable, is valid? OLD locus 14b, cf. Cic. 
Off. 3. 117 apud eum quem habet locum fortitudo?, Quint. IO 7. 4. 18 above. At 
Ov. Tr. 5. 6. 33-4 we find the same idiom in a closely analogous context: si 
mihi non parcis, fortunae parcere debes: | non habet in nobis ullius ira locum. 

in persona quoque innocentium: ‘in the case of the guiltless too’ (parallel 
to apud sanos); one might expect quoque to follow innocentium. Cf. Ben. 
3. 21. 2 fit in persona serui, Marc. 1. 2 in persona patris; see also OLD persona 
5c, cf. Helu. 19. 2 in mea tamen persona non tantum pro te dolet, Trajan ap. 
Plin. Ep. 10. 57. 1 quid in persona eorum statuendum sit; in this expression 
persona does not denote ‘individual’, contrast 1. 5. 3 quibusdam personis. 

interim fortuna pro culpa est: i.e. incriminating circumstances sometimes 
arise by chance; culpa = ‘culpability, guilt; cf. OLD 2, the antithesis of 
innocentia here. pro = ‘takes the place of’ (and contrast Ov. Met. 13. 300 si 
mora pro culpa est, where pro apparently indicates identification; cf. English 
‘counts as’). The idea is a commonplace (locus communis), but its concise 
articulation here lends it a freshness. The juxtaposition of culpa and fortuna 
appears to be a particular trait of Cicero: his writings account for roughly 
one-third (12) of the 38 collocations of the two words, often in differentia- 
tion: cf. Imp. Pomp. 10. 7 quae nuper acciderunt non culpae sed fortunae 
tribuenda esse uideantur, Pis. 43. 10 Fortunae enim ista tela sunt non culpae, 
Rab. Post. 29. 3 noli igitur fortunam conuertere in culpam, Fam. 6. 2. 3 
ferendam esse fortunam, praesertim quae absit a culpa, 9. 13. 3, Ver. 2. 5. 131, 
Inu. 2. 102, although he also uses the phrase fortunae culpa at Phil. 13. 6. TLL 
iv. 1299. 68-79 lists conjunctions of culpa and fortuna. Also cf. Sen. Contr. 3. 6 
ut culpa te liberem, facilius potes accusare fortunam, 4. 3. 1, 7. 7. 18, Quint. 
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IO 6. 3. 28 and 7. 4. 15, a discussion of excuses, fortunae quoque saepe 
substituitur culpae, Tac. Ann. 4. 64 fortuita ad culpam trahentes. 

fortuna: in a different sense from that at 1. 1. 2 and 1. 1. 9 (see nn.), here 
denoting the apparently random factor in human existence; see Malaspina ad 
loc. for an outline of the different senses of Fortuna/fortuna in the treatise. 
Fortuna was a central feature in Stoic thought (for some references see Motto 
s.v. ‘Chance: Fortune’, esp. 11), though to say, as Sandbach 161 does, ‘For the 
Stoic Fortune was to be identified with Fate and Providence, for the dramatist 
it is a blind and hostile power, is to draw too sharp a division between 
Seneca's prose and verse writings. See Introd. 9. 3. 

nec innocentiae tantum clementia succurrit, sed saepe uirtuti: Seneca 
extends the potential scope of clementia from 'guiltlessness' to ‘excellence’, i.e. 
to people who already exemplify uirtus (on which see 1. 1. 1 quamuis enim recte). 
This immediately raises problems of definition and Seneca proceeds to explain 
what he means. 

quoniam quidem condicione temporum incidunt quaedam quae possint 
laudata puniri: an echo of Cic. Off. 1. 31 sed incidunt saepe tempora cum ea 
quae maxime uidentur digna esse iusto homine... commutantur fiuntque con- 
traria. It seems likely that Seneca has some specific incidents in mind, 
presumably actions contrary to draconian, ill-considered, or over-zealously 
enforced laws which are morally justifiable, or perhaps acts of resistance to 
tyrannical rulers (e.g. Sen. Contr. 2. 5, 4. 7). The entire context at Cic. Marc. 20 
seems relevant: noli igitur in conseruandis uiris bonis defetigari, non cupiditate 
praesertim aliqua aut prauitate lapsis, sed opinione offici stulta fortasse, certe 
non improba, et specie quadam rei publicae. Favez, however, thinks (42-4) the 
question is of action contrary to the law which is nonethless virtuous and 
which can be excused by the exercise of clementia, and offers as an example 
the case of the young man who fought bravely contrary to orders and who was 
punished by his father: Val. Max. 2. 7. 6, 9. 3. 4, Sen. Contr. 9. 2. 19, 10. 3. 8, 
citing the proverb summum ius summa iniuria (see Otto s.v. ius 1), an 
interpretation which the phrase condicione temporum militates against, as 
borne out by Ov. Tr. 1. 1. 37-8 iudicis officium est ut res, ita tempora rerum | 
quaerere. Another case is that of T. Manlius' execution by his father T. Manlius 
L. Imperiosus Torquatus (Liv. 8. 8, Gell. 9. 13. 20). Lucan, Seneca's nephew, 
seems to be exploring the same nexus of ideas at 8. 484—6: ius et fas multos 
faciunt...nocentes; | dat poenas laudata fides, cum sustinet...| quos Fortuna 
premit. Borgo 63 intriguingly suggests that Seneca may be thinking of his 
own, compromised position. 

quoniam quidem: the phrase is a strengthened quoniam: see J. B. Solodow, 
The Latin Particle Quidem (Boulder, CO, 1978), 134, cf. Sen. Ep. 74. 17. 
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condicione temporum: the phrase also occurs at Helu. 12. 3 and Tac. Dial. 
19. 2. Juvenal is more explicit in a similar context, with the phrase temporibus 
diris (4. 80). 

laudata puniri: a wonderful paradox, closely paralleled in Luc. 8. 485 
(above) dat poenas laudata fides. Albertini, Composition, 28 rightly regards 
Préchac's translation of this phrase (‘qui sont punissables s'ils sont accom- 
pagnés de marques d’approbation’) as ‘particulièrement tendancieuse. 

adice: his third reason is that even the guilty can be restored to a state of 
guiltlessness (innocentia). For a similar idea, less forcefully expressed, cf. 
Clem. 2. 7. 4 sapiens multa remittet, multos parum sani sed sanabilis ingenii 
seruabit. 

adice quod... est: cf. 2. 6. 1 and Polyb. 7. 4 for quod (‘the fact that’) instead 
of acc. + infin. The text is lacunose here: see below. 

quae reuerti ad innocentiam possit: again it is important to establish a 
difference between Seneca's conception of innocentia (above, 1. 1. 5) and the 
biblical concept more familiar to us (Adam and Eve's prelapsarian state). It 
seems as if, on Seneca's view, both innocentia and culpa are temporary states, 
between which it is possible to move, as opposed to the biblical idea of 
‘innocence’ being lost forever once it is lost. It is therefore helpful perhaps 
to refrain from the translation 'innocence' to convey this important differ- 
ence. That said, there may also be a presupposition that the state of innocentia 
is the default or basic state from which a person deviates and to which he can 
revert or be restored, as is implied by use of the verb reuerti here (see OLD 5; 
note that this passage should be categorized under 5b), cf. Caes. BG 1. 42. 2 
Caesar... eum ad sanitatem reuerti arbitrabatur, Man. 1. 490-1 cuncta reuerti | 
in sua principia et rerum mutare figuras, and hence the expression ad se reuerti 
= ‘to recover consciousness’ e.g. Cels. 3. 23. 2. For the relevance of this 
possibility to the practice of clementia cf. Quint. IO 7. 4. 18 uita praecedens, 
si innocens, si bene meritus, si spes in futurum innocenter uicturi et in aliquo usu 
futuri, Sen. De Ira 1. 19. 5. The picture conveyed at 1. 6. 4 etiam si quis... iam 
purgauit animum..., ad innocentiam tamen peccando peruenit is consistent 
with the idea of recovery. 

si...: Gruter in 1595 proposed a lacuna at this point; NRC read si non 
and AT sed non. The supplement must have some such sense as ignoscas 
(Préchac), given that the text resumes with non tamen uolgo ignoscere decet; 
other suggestions include clementia succurrat (according to Favez 44 ‘note 
manuscrite d'un philologue hollandais’) or clementia spem restituerit (Ball), 
preferred by Malaspina; I print Basore's poenae remissio fuerit; greater preci- 
sion is not possible. Given that Seneca's third defence of the usefulness of 
clementia places an emphasis upon magna pars hominum, a supplement 
concerning the availability of clementia would be appropriate. 
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1. 2. 2 To combat any impression that he is advocating universal pardon 
(which would in effect constitute a vice), Seneca now argues for the import- 
ance of the discriminating deployment of clementia, thus moving into the 
more practical arena of the application of clementia. At this point, as at 1. 9. 6, 
he seems to use ignoscere as a synonym of clementia, whereas in Clem. 2. 7 he 
will carefully distinguish between the two. The idea here finds many analogues 
in Cicero, e.g. Mil. 43, Ver. 2. 3. 176, Off. 2. 28 and esp. Ad Brut. 8. 2 salutaris 
seueritas uincit inanem speciem clementiae, apparently an argument against 
Brutus' recommendation of the exercise of clementia, redolent of twentieth- 
century debates about appeasement. 

His argument here is articulated in terms of a series of antitheses, out of 
which comes an argument for moderation (moderatio) and a mean (modum), 
from which he finally allows only a slight deviation, namely, towards the side 
of humanitas. The antitheses operate in this way: while holding out 
the horrific picture of confusio in the absence of discrimen, Seneca argues 
for the importance of distinguishing between mali and boni and between 
sanabilia ingenia and deplorata ingenia; he then offers a further antithesis 
between the extremes of clementia that is promiscua ... ac uolgaris on the one 
hand and abscisa on the other; finally he creates a balanced contrast with tam 
omnibus... quam nulli. | 

non tamen uolgo ignoscere decet: tamen marks the shift of tone. 

uolgo: ‘indiscriminately’ (cf. OLD 1), picked up soon by promiscuam ... ac 
uolgarem; cf. Cic. Mur. 73 senatus... num [crimen putat] locum ad spectandum 
dare aut ad prandium inuitare? minime, sed uolgo, passim. quid est uolgo? 
uniuersos. 

ignoscere: twice in this section, here broadly synonymous with clementia, 
but later contrasted, see Clem. 2. 7. 3. 

discrimen inter malos bonosque: cf. Cic. ND 3. 85 ‘just as a household 
or state seems to lack all rational system and order if there are no rewards 
for right conduct and no punishments for transgression (nec recte factis 
praemia... nec supplicia peccatis), so there is no such thing as divine rule of 
the world if that rule makes no distinction between good and bad people (si in 
ea discrimen nullum est bonorum et malorum). Cf. Sall. BC 52. 22 inter bonos et 
malos discrimen nullum, where Cato is deploring the current state of Rome in 
his speech opposing Caesar's clementia, Liv. 2. 3. 3 inter amicum atque 
inimicum discrimen nosse. 

confusio sequitur: cf. Cic. ND 1. 3 quibus sublatis perturbatio uitae sequitur 
et magna confusio. 

uitiorum eruptio: this vivid image is apparently drawn from the field of 
disease (thus OLD eruptio 3). The figurative usage is unusual; the word 
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basically denotes a sudden sortie of troops. For another physical image 
concerning uitia cf. 1. 17. 2 luctetur cum uitiis. 

itaque adhibenda moderatio est: for this formulation cf. Ben. 5. 25. 3 
adhibenda uerborum moderatio, 2. 23. 1, Ep. 68. 7, Cic. Fam. 9. 16. 3 est 
enim adhibita in ea re ipsa summa a nobis moderatio, De Orat. 2. 238, Sen. 
Contr. 7. pr. 3 itaque moderatio est adhibenda. adhibere is regularly used of 
the administering or application of medicine and abstract qualities (OLD 7 
and 8), e.g. Cic. Tusc. 4. 24 nec adhibita continuo ratio quasi quaedam Socratica 
medicina quae sanaret eam cupiditatem, permanat in uenas et inhaeret in 
uisceribus illum malum, existitque morbus et aegrotatio, Off. 2. 28 adhibeatur 
rei publica causa seueritas, for adhibere with the idea of limitation cf. 
Nep. Epam. 4. 6 modus adhibendus est and OLD 8b. 

moderatio: this and its cognates form a repeated motif throughout De 
Clementia; the noun recurs only at 2. 3. 2, where it is virtually a synonym 
for clementia (cf. De Ira 2. 23. 3, Polyb. 13. 2, Ep. 88. 30, Curt. 5. 3. 15 
moderationem clementiamque regis, Suet. Iul. 75. 1), whereas here it denotes 
a mental faculty which can draw distinctions (quae...sciat), perhaps 'dis- 
cernment’, cf. Cic. De Leg. Agr. 2. 2 adhibebitur a me certa ratio moderatioque 
dicendi. For the idea here of a balance that has to be struck, cf. Cic. Ad Brut. 
23. 3 [Solon] rem publicam contineri duabus rebus dixit, praemio et poena. est 
scilicet utriusque rei modus, sicut reliquarum, et quaedam in utroque genere 
mediocritas, Off. 1. 88 on the balance between mansuetudo and seueritas, Plin. 
Pan. 80. 1 quam mitis seueritas, quam non dissoluta clementia. In a different 
context, Columella uses the word to denote staying between the two extremes 
in the matter of boiling grapes at 12. 16. 1, quadam moderatione tempera- 
mentoque opus est. 

quae sanabilia ingenia distinguere a deploratis sciat: for the image of 
medical expertise cf. 1. 2. 1 n. (sanos), 2. 7. 4 (sanabilis ingenii) and Introd. 7. 
3. This medical imagery determines the metaphorical sense of deploratis, 
‘hopeless, incurable’ (OLD 2, e.g. Plin. NH 7. 166, 22. 140, 25. 86, 28. 210, all 
of medical conditions, a post-Augustan usage), cf. Sen. Ep. 78. 14 quotiens 
deploratus sum a meis, quotiens a medicis relictus! For the same contrast between 
the deploratus and si emendari illum posse sperauero see Ben. 5. 22. 3. For the 
idea of the exemplary punishment of the ‘incurable’ cf. Plat. Laws 862 E~-863 
A àviárcs, Liv. 1. 28. 9 insanabile ingenium. 

nec promiscuam habere ac uolgarem clementiam oportet nec abscisam: by 
supplying two adjectives on one side and one on the other, it is as if Seneca 
deliberately upsets the balance in anticipation of his own veering towards one 
direction in the next sentence. For the combination cf. Ben. 6. 34. 3 uolgare et 
publicum uerbum et promiscuum. The sense of promiscuus coheres closely 
with its etymology, pro + miscere, i.e. ‘to mingle indiscriminately’ 
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uolgaris: see on uolgo above and Ben. 3. 23. 3 uolgaris clementiae. Both 
words link with the ideas of confusio above. 

oportet: on Seneca’s didactic tone see Introd. 7. 2. 

abscisam: an unusual word, from abscidere, ‘to cut short, apparently 

pioneered as a metaphor by Valerius Maximus with the sense ‘curt, abrupt, 
brusque’, e.g. 2. 7. 14 aspero. . . et absciso castigationis genere militaris disciplina 
indiget, 3. 8. 3 absciso responso, 6. 3. 10 abscisa sententia (from the section 
entitled de seueritate), 6. 4. 3 quam efficax est animi sermonisque abscisa 
grauitas!, 6. 5. ext. 4 praefractior et abscisior iustitia (from the section de 
iustitia). The majority of instances denote an abbreviated quality of speech, 
as in Valerius Maximus above and in those who take up the expression, e.g. 
Quint. JO 9. 4. 118, Plin. Ep. 1. 20. 19 amputat oratio et abscisa. OLD 
‘restricted’ loses the metaphorical flavour; Cooper—Procope’s ‘excluded’ also 
seems mistaken. 
. nam tam omnibus ignoscere crudelitas quam nulli: in his explanation of 
the previous point, Seneca presents another apparent paradox in his juxta- 
posed words, ignoscere crudelitas. Cf. Cato's ideas as represented by Sallust at 
BC 52. 12 dum paucis sceleratis parcunt, bonos omnis perditum eant, Quint. IO 
12. 7. 1 licentiam malis dari certe contra bonos est. Calvin ad loc. cites a 
quotation that he attributes to Publilius’ Mimes here, bonis nocet quisquis 
pepercerit malis, surely a medieval addition to the corpus (as Leofranc Hol- 
ford-Strevens points out to me): see Battles-Hugo ad loc. Seneca here pro- 
poses that there needs to be a visible scale in the operation of clementia: 
blanket decisions, in either direction, are useless. 

crudelitas: the abstract noun occurs 16 times in De Clementia and the 
adjective crudelis 4 times, generally in contexts concerned with the definition 
of clementia, as here; see 1. 7. 3 and 1. 25. 1 nn.; at 2. 4. 1 Seneca explicitly 
denotes crudelitas as the antithesis of clementia, cf. Plin. Pan. 3. 4. 

modum tenere debemus: use of the 1st person plural suggests that Nero is 
not alone in his project of the exercise of clementia. For modum tenere cf. 
Ep. 23. 6 nisi modum tenuit, Cic. Parad. 3. 25 etiam, siquidem rerum modum 
figere non possumus, animorum modum tenere possumus, and Lucan on Cato's 
Stoicism, 2. 380-2 hi mores, haec duri inmota Catonis | secta fuit, seruare 
modum finemque tenere | naturamque sequi. 

For modum in a similar context cf. 2. 4. 3 modum non habent, of Phalaris 
and the like; at Cic. Ad Brut. 23. 3 (above, on itaque adhibenda moderatio est) 
modus is used in a similar context but denoting the ‘proper amount’ rather 
than the ‘mean’ between two opposites. 

quia difficile est temperamentum, quidquid aequo plus futurum est, in 
partem humaniorem praeponderet: the imagery is drawn from weighing, 
with the words temperamentum, aequo, and praeponderet. For the noun in a 
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political context cf. Cic. Leg. 3. 24 inuentum est temperamentum, quo tenuiores 
cum principibus aequari se putarent, where temperamentum = ‘compromise. 
For temperamentum = ‘balance’, as here, cf. Sen. Contr. 7 pr. 5 magno enim 
temperamento opus est (between different genera dicendi); Val. Max. 6. 5 ext. 3 
aequitatis admirabili temperamento se inter misericordem patrem et iustum 
legislatorem partitus. For the noun in a similar context of imperial self-control 
cf. Plin. Pan. 10. 3 quo, di boni, temperamento potestatem tuam fortunamque 
moderatus es! For the idea that the scales should tip towards acquittal if the 
balance is even cf. [Arist.] Problems 29. 13, 951* 31-2, Sen. Ep. 81. 26 ‘Just asa 
defendant is acquitted when the votes are equal and just as our sense of 
humanity (humanitas) always bends every doubtful case towards the better 
(in melius) .... In De Beneficiis Seneca similarly advises benefactors to assess 
beneficiaries carefully (4. 27. 5) but then urges them that it is better to benefit 
bad along with good rather than to neglect the good (4. 28. 1). 

aequo plus: plus + abl. of comparison, cf. OLD plus^ 1 e.g. Liv. 24. 9. 7 plus 
solito, Ov. Her. 12. 11 plus aequo. For the adjective used substantivally cf. 2. 7. 
3 iusto minus. 

futurum est: the periphrastic future is more remote and uncertain than the 
future indicative; see Williams on Breu. 10. 2. 

humaniorem: the adjective introduces another concept of major importance 
in De Clementia (the adjective occurs 16 times and the abstract noun once, at 
2. 5. 3): see discussion of humanitas in Introd. 8. 2 and Ep. 81. 26 cited in n. on 
quia above. The close linkage of the categories humanitas and clementia is 
suggested by Valerius Maximus’ choice of a single section entitled De Huma- 
nitate et Clementia in his rhetorical handbook (5. 1). I have translated it rather 
freely as ‘generosity’ here; lit. ‘in the more humane direction. 


1. 3. 1 Seneca lays out his programme by offering a division (divisio) of the 
subject into three sections: (1) on the remission of punishment, (2) on the 
nature and the disposition of clemency, (3) on how the mind can be brought 
to adopt this virtue. The most straightforward way to interpret this division is 
to see it as corresponding to the three books that were probably planned for 
De Clementia, which would make the treatise resemble the three books of 
De Ira; see Introd. 9. 2. There are difficulties in this, however. In the first place, 
with only Book 1 and the opening few pages of Book 2 surviving, it is hard to 
check the divisio against the actual content of the books. That said, Book 2 
does appear to correspond to the second element of the divisio, since Seneca 
says at 2. 3. 1 uideamus quid sit clementia qualisque sit et quos fines habeat. 
A more grievous difficulty is felt to reside in the first element of the divisio, 
where the single word manumissionis transmitted by the MSS seems wholly 
inadequate to compass the content of Book 1. The proposal of a lacuna here 
seems much preferable to attempts to interpret manumissio in the broad way 
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required to cover the content of Book 1 or to emend the word to another 
word or brief phrase (I record some suggestions below). Most telling support 
for a lacuna is the fact that Seneca devotes developed sentences to the second 
and third elements in the divisio; one might expect the same in the first 
element. To counter scholarly despair here, we might reflect that it is fortunate 
that the proposed lacuna concerns the one book which survives intact — 
unless, of course, one takes the view of Préchac that transmission has shuffled 
the different sections, that the De Clementia only ever consisted of a single 
book and that (for example) the content of Book 2 should be inserted 
between 1. 3. 1 and 1. 3. 2 (Préchac, pp. lxxvi-c, swiftly rejected by Favez 
ad loc.), or the view of Vallette, ‘Le De Clementia de Sénèque that the second 
book is a variant—and incomplete—version of the first. But both views 
seem ill-founded to me (see Introd. 6. 1). 

If we assume that element (1) of the divisio commences immediately, i.e. at 
1. 3. 2 (which is reasonable but not conclusive, given Seneca's sometimes 
circuitous approach to central topics), a strong case can be made for viewing 
element (1) as a discussion of clementia as a virtus appropriate to humankind 
in general and to rulers in particular. I draw this conclusion from the wording 
of 1. 3. 2-3 nullam ex omnibus uirtutibus homini magis conuenire, cum sit nulla 
humanior, constet necesse est...nullum tamen clementia ex omnibus magis 
quam regem aut principem decet and 1. 5. 2 est ergo, ut dicebam, clementia 
omnibus quidem hominibus secundum naturam, maxime tamen decora imper- 
atoribus. It does not seem difficult to imagine a formulation of this view 
which might include, or even conclude with (N inserts a punctuation mark 
after missionis), the word manumissionis as a (metaphorical) feature of clem- 
entia when exercised by a ruler. 

The threefold division here prima... secunda... tertio loco echoes that at De 
Ira 3. 5. 2 sed cum primum sit non irasci, secundum desinere, tertium alienae 
quoque irae mederi, dicam primum quemadmodum in iram non incidamus, 
deinde quemadmodum nos ab illa liberemus, nouissime quemadmodum iras- 
centem retineamus placemusque et ad sanitatem reducamus, the other pro- 
grammatic statements in De Ira occur at 1. 5. 1, 2. 18. 1. 

haec: presumably the material in the preceding section. The reference of suo 
loco cannot be determined: nothing in what survives corresponds to a fuller 
discussion of the preceding material. Malaspina nicely remarks on the delib- 
erate 'asistematicità del filosofo' in Book 1. 

prima: sc. pars. 

manumissionis: as indicated above, scholars have tried to mend the text 
in a variety of ways. Emendations recorded by Hosius in the Teubner include 
manus iniectionis Madvig" : in animi remissi bonis Thomas : animi remissionis 
Kronenberg : tui animi remissionis Préchac in 1913 (see his edn., p. xciv n. 4) : 
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humanissimi Neronis Préchac (edn.) : monitionis Eussner : mansuetum ani- 
mum esse hominis Bourgery, to which we might add mansuefactionis Gertz 
and humanae missionis Alexander, 'Some Debated Passages, 349. Ball prints 
mansuetudinis uel poenae remissionis. Malaspina in his full discussion records 
these and further suggestions, including Mazzoli!s manu remissioris, Büch- 
ner's humanae condicionis and the intelligent if wordy suggestion of Faider 53 
(below) and Marouzeau's cautious hypothesis (1922) 94 that manu missionis 
is the corruption of an ancient marginal note, maybe omissionis, denoting a 
problem in the text. Of all the possibilities, Malaspina seems to favour 
Madvig's manu iniectionis, however, he obelizes manumissionis in his text 
and indicates a lacuna afterwards (while I consider the lacuna to precede). 

Favez also mentions Lipsius manuductionis and other ‘corrections... mar- 
quées au coin de la fantaisie' such as commendationis, commissionis, and 
mappamissionis. Of all these possibilities, I ind Kronenberg's animi remissio- 
nis the most attractive: it is supported by Cic. De Or. 2. 72 tum ad seueritatem, 
tum ad remissionem animi.. . est contorquendus and Fam. 5. 2. 9 cognosce nunc 
humanitatem meam, si humanitas appellanda est in acerbissima iniuria remis- 
sio animi ac dissolutio, and this is the reading Cooper-Procopé adopt, trans- 
lating ‘the first [part] is on relaxing your animosity, on lenience’, which seems 
to fit Seneca's oblique approach in Book 1. However, as I have argued above, 
once a lacuna of some dozen words is postulated, I see no intrinsic need 
to make any change to this single word, which could have concluded the 
missing text. | 

manumissio: found only here in Seneca, it technically denotes ‘the release 
of a person from the authority of manus’ (OLD), especially in the context of 
the freeing of a slave. It is not impossible to imagine a definition of clementia 
in the hands of a benign ruler which might invoke imagery of setting free, 
such as the idea articulated by Faider 53, but not offered as a supplement: 
prima erit « quae conuenire hominis naturae clementiam et praecipue in summa 
fortuna eam utilem esse demonstret; nam tantummodo eum iustum dominum 
generis humani appellare possumus, qui interdum utatur iure? manumissionis. 

Seneca deploys imagery drawn from slavery/freedom throughout his prose 
writings (Armisen-Marchetti ‘esclavage’ 113—15; see too 'dominus et domina 
105—6); at Clem. 1. 18. 1-3 he develops a seruus-dominus image in some 
detail. 

secunda: sc. pars. 

quae naturam clementiae habitumque demonstret: the wording corres- 
ponds closely enough with Seneca's apparent programme for Book 2, at 2. 3. 1 
uideamus quid sit clementia qualisque sit et quos fines habeat. The word order 
here gives centre stage to clementia. natura and habitus are a complementary 
pair, denoting innate and acquired characteristics respectively, cf. Cic. Acad. 
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Post. 1. 38 quasdam uirtutes natura aut more perfectas (the view of thinkers 
prior to Zeno). On habitus as a quality (commoditatem) non natura datam 
sed studio industriaque partam see Cic. Inu. 1. 36. Seneca seems to propose 
a discussion of the internalized qualities of clementia, separate from its 
(external) applications (usus), which will be covered in the third section. 
On the acquisition of moral virtue by habit, see Arist. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 
1103*14-18 ‘moral virtue is the product of habit (5j & Oix) [sc. àperyj] èé 
¿lovs mepryiverat) ... because none of the moral virtues is engendered in us 
by nature, although the author of Problems envisages the possibility of habit 
becoming nature [sc. rò &8os] dois yap non yíivera (28. 1, 949*28). The latter 
possibility arises at Sall. BJ 85. 9 bene facere iam ex consuetudine in naturam 
uertit. Cf. our expression ‘becomes second nature’. 

nam cum sint uitia quaedam uirtutes imitantia, non possunt secerni, nisi 
signa quibus dinoscantur impresseris: a parenthetical explanation of the need 
to characterize clementia thoroughly. In mentioning the possible confusion of 
certain virtues and vices Seneca is probably thinking primarily of misericordia 
(confused with clementia) and of crudelitas (confused with seueritas): see 2. 4. 4. 
For the potential confusion of virtues and vices, a preoccupation of Roman 
literature, cf. Mayor on Juv. 14. 109-10, of auaritia: fallit enim uitium specie 
uirtutis et umbra, | cum sit triste habitu uultuque et ueste seuerum, e.g. Liv. 
22. 12. 12 adfingens uicina uirtutibus uitia, Sen. Ep. 45. 7 uitia nobis sub 
uirtutum nomine obrepunt, temeritas sub titulo fortitudinis latet, moderatio 
uocatur ignauia, pro cauto timidus accipitur; in his magno periculo erramus. 
his certas notas inprime, 120. 8-9, and adding Cic. Part. Or. 81 cernenda autem 
sunt diligenter ne fallant ea nos uitia quae uirtutem uidentur imitari with a long 
sequence of examples. 

The imagery of signa... impresseris is that of setting one’s mark or seal or 
brand on a thing (OLD imprimo 5, including some figurative usages, e.g. 
Ben. 7. 1. 5). In the case of virtues and vices (see Sen. Ep. 45. 7 above) this 
is apparently achieved by a series of definitions: thus finitio at 2. 3. 1, 2. 3. 2, 
2. 4. 2. The opposite is to confuse the marks, Cic. Att. 8. 9. 2 signa conturbantur 
quibus uoluntas a simulatione distingui posset. 

impresseris: indefinite 2nd person singular, as at 1. 16. 4 permulseris. 

tertio loco: a variation upon prima and secunda [sc. pars| above. 

quaerimus: most MSS have quaerimus and MS A alone has quaeritur, the 
standard announcement of a quaestio, a scientific investigation cf. Cic. Top. 84 
cum autem quaeritur quale quid sit, aut simpliciter quaeritur aut comparate. 
I see no need to emend to quaeremus; Favez 51 defends the transmitted text: 
Temploi du present pour le futur s'explique si l'on admet que dans l'esprit de 
Sénèque, le développement annoncé est déjà entierement concu et méme 
composé. 
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perducatur animus: for animus + perducere cf. Ep. 4. 4 difficile est... ani- 
mum perducere ad contemptionem animae, Ep. 88. 20 liberales artes non 
perducunt animum ad uirtutem sed expediunt, Rhet. Her. 3. 24 conquestio est 
oratio quae incommodorum amplificatione animum auditoris ad misericordiam 
perducit; also cf. Cic. Fin. 4. 37 (natura) (sc. hominem) ad rationis habitum 
perduxit. 

confirmet: for confirmare with this kind of direct object, cf. Sen. Ep. 109. 5 
(sc. bonus bono) fiduciam confirmabit, Cic. Rep. 2. 27 duabus praeclarissimis ad 
diurnitatem reipublicae rebus confirmatis, religione atque clementia. 

usu suam facit: legal terminology (see OLD usus 4 and esp. 5), denoting a 
right resulting from continuous possession, cf. Plaut. Am. 375 tuos, nam 
pugnis usu fecisti tuom, Sen. Ep. 12. 8 Pacuuius qui Syriam usu suam fecit. 


1. 3. 2-1. 8. 7 Seneca asserts the value of clementia in itself and especially for 
the ruler: clementia is the political glue of the state, which is an organic entity. 
First he asserts the value of clementia to humans in general (1. 3. 2) and to 
rulers in particular (1. 3. 3-1. 4. 3), because of the mutual dependency of ruler 
and people; he here introduces the mind—body analogy. After a recapitulation 
of 1. 3. 2-3 at 1. 5. 1—2, he states the special value of clementia among the 
virtues and in the palace (1. 5. 3—4): greatness of spirit and rank (correspond- 
ing to his mention of the virtues and the palace) prescribe clementia and rule 
out ira, on the divine model (1. 5. 5-7; this lays down a marker which is 
developed in 1. 7. 1-3). Then at 1. 6. 1-4 he states the value of clementia to the 
whole population, individually and collectively. He sees the ruler as resem- 
bling the gods (1. 7. 1-3, a development of 1. 5. 7) and as different from 
private individuals where vengeance is concerned (1. 7. 3—4), because there is 
a contrast between the freedom of the lowly and the restrictiveness of ruling 
because of the ruler's conspicuousness (1. 8. 1-5) and there should be a 
further difference between private individuals and rulers in avoiding ven- 
dettas and enhancing security (securitas) (1. 8. 6—7). 


1. 3. 2-4. 3 Seneca immediately embarks on his first topic with an assertion 
of the value of clementia to humans in general and to rulers in particular (1. 3. 
2—3). Most of Book 1 consists of justifications and arguments for this view 
along with explorations of its implications for the ruler and his people. But 
before he develops this in detail, Seneca presents an explanation of the 
relationship between a ruler and his people: using an organic image, which 
will recur throughout the work, of the ruler as the head and his people as 
the body (1. 3. 5), Seneca argues for the mutual dependency of ruler and 
people (1. 3. 3-4. 3). He unflinchingly contemplates the horrendous outcome 
for Rome and her empire if that mutual relationship should fail (1. 4. 2) 
before asserting the absolute identification of Caesar with the state (1. 4. 3). 
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It is not until 1. 5. 1-2 that he returns to his first topic, with a half-apology for 
his digression. Malaspina sees 1. 3. 2-1. 19 as a standard rhetorical and 
philosophical development of ideas about what is utile and honestum, with 
modulation at 1. 9 into a series of exempla (see his nn. on 1. 3. 2 and 1. 8. 6). It 
is hard, however, to see anything as clearcut. 


1. 3.2 nullam ex omnibus uirtutibus homini magis conuenire, cum sit nulla 
humanior: nullam... conuenire depends upon constet. Seneca here introduces 
a play on the words homini and humanior, which are cognates, as the ancients 
knew: see Maltby (1991) humanitas, e.g. Lact. Inst. 1. 11. 10 ab homine 
humanitas, and humanus e.g. Isid. Orig. 10. 116 (alongside a connection 
with humus). This was styled the argumentum ex coniunctis or ex coniugatis, 
cf. Cic. De Or. 2. 167, Top. 11-12. 

For a similar expression cf. Ter. Ad. 860—7, e.g. 860-1 re ipsa repperi | 
facilitate nil esse homini melius neque clementia, Cic. Off. 1. 88 nihil enim 
laudabilius, nihil magno et praeclaro uiro dignius placabilitate atque clementia. 
On the close relationship between clementia and humanitas cf. Val. Max. 
mentioned at humaniorem 1. 2. 2 n. and Introd. 5. 3; on limitations to 
the Roman concept of humanitas see Gell. 13. 17 and S. M. Braund, 
‘Roman Assimilations of the Other: humanitas at Rome’, Acta Classica, 40 
(1997), 15-32; see also hominis nomine 1. 1. 3 n. and humanitatem 2. 5. 3 n. 

magis: to be taken closely with conuenire rather than with ex omnibus 
uirtutibus, unlike Polyb. 15. 3 nemo magis ex omnibus mortalibus, and as the 
parallel with 1. 3. 2 dictates. 

constet necesse est: constet is subjunctive after necesse est, in an emphatic 
formulation: “is a necessary point of agreement...’ 

non solum inter nos qui... sed etiam inter illos qui...: Seneca asserts the 
agreement of the Stoics and Epicureans (who on some issues are not as far 
apart as might be thought) on the value of clementia, perhaps a surprising 
claim, yet not unparalleled in Seneca. For another case where he appears to 
concede a degree of agreement between Stoic and Epicurean perspectives see 
Otio 3. 2-3 (utraque ad otium diuersa uia mittit), 7. The thumbnail sketches of 
the rival schools of thought incorporated by Seneca here reveal his Stoic 
prejudices, as might be expected: Stoicism is presented as a philosophy 
which values morality in a communal context while Epicureanism is presented 
as philosophy of individualism and utilitarianism. The specification of utili- 
tates may also be designed to encompass the Cyrenaics too, as Calvin suggests. 
In general, of course, Seneca is notably hostile to the Epicurean school, e.g. 
Ben. 4. 2-8, 16—25. For a discussion of Seneca's philosophical sources and 
influences see H. Macl. Currie, ‘Seneca as Philosopher’, in D. R. Dudley (ed.), 
Neronians and Flavians: Silver Latin I (London, 1972), 24—61. 
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inter nos: the phrase here seems designed to include the young Nero in the 
Stoic perspective. 

qui hominem sociale animal, communi bono genitum uideri uolumus: 
Seneca’s articulation of this aspect of Stoicism follows Cato’s views as pre- 
sented by Cicero at Fin. 3. 62-71, with echoes in particular of 3. 64: mundum 
autem censent regi numine deorum, eumque esse quasi communem urbem et 
ciuitatem hominum et deorum, et unum quemque nostrum eius mundi esse 
partem; ex quo illud natura consequi, ut communem utilitatem nostrae ante- 
ponamus. Cf. Seneca's defence of Stoicism at Clem. 2. 5. 2—3, with emphasis 
upon humanitas and mutual assistance. At Ben. 7. 1. 7 Seneca uses similar 
wording: sociale animal et in commune genitus mundum ut unam omnium 
domum spectat in a description of the perfect soul, which supports my reading 
of these two phrases as predicates in asyndeton here. At De Ira 1. 5. 2 he 
condemns anger by describing humankind in similar terms again: homo in 
adiutorium mutuum genitus est, ira in exitium. In a passage with a marked 
Stoic flavouring, Juvenal describes humankind in similar terms: 15. 148—58 
with Courtney, esp. Sen. Ep. 95. 52-3 e.g. natura nos cognatos edidit... haec 
nobis amorem indidit mutuum et sociabiles fecit. On the Stoic view of the 
community of humankind, part of their doctrine of oixeícois, cf. 1. 1. 3 n. 
and see Long-Sedley 57F-H, 674; on ofxeiwors see B. Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford, 1985). The view of humankind as 
sociale animal (or &oov voAvrukóv: Ar. Pol. 3. 4, 1278519) was by no means 
exclusive to Stoicism, of course: cf. Cic. Fin. 4. 5 on the Peripatetics and 
Academics. 

uideri: passive, with Préchac and Cooper-Procopé. 

qui hominem uoluptati donant, quorum omnia dicta factaque ad utili- 
tates suas spectant: the key words here are uoluptas and utilitas. uoluptas is 
used here in almost a technical sense, very different from 1. 1. 1 where 
it means ‘happiness’: see n. there. For Seneca’s views on Epicurean pleasure, 
see Motto s.v. "Pleasure, 1—6, 37, esp. the passages from Vit. Beat. For Seneca's 
overt hostility to Epicurean reductionism to the issue of utilitates see Ep. 48. 2: 
nec potest quisquam beate degere qui se tantum intuetur, qui omnia ad utilitates 
suas conuertit; alteri uiuas oportet, si uis tibi uiuere (after asserting earlier in 
commune utuitur). 

dicta factaque: Seneca elsewhere prefers the inverse order facta dictaque, cf. 
19:5. 2.2.2. 

spectant: for spectare + ad (OLD 9b) = ‘aim at’ cf. Cic. Fam. 4. 2. 3 omnia 
utriusque consilia ad concordiam spectauerunt, Fin. 5. 6 ista studia... ad 
imitandos summos uiros spectant. 

nam si quietem petit et otium: sc. homo. Seneca expands on the value 
of clementia (even) to people of Epicurean leanings, using two further key 
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words, quies and otium. Both have political significance: one of the most 
crucial differences between Stoicism and Epicureanism in the popular imagin- 
ation was their respective positions of political involvement. Epicureans ad- 
vocated quietism and detachment, whereas Stoics saw political involvement 
as an obligation, as articulated by the interlocutor mobilized by Seneca at Otio 
l. 4 certe Stoici uestri dicunt: 'usque ad ultimum uitae finem in actu erimus, 
non desinemus communi bono operam dare, adiuuare singulos, opem ferre etiam 
inimicos, eniti manu. nos sumus qui nullis annis uacationem damus..., 
although the work offers a justification for withdrawal and abstention; see 
Williams 10-18; cf. Diog. Laert. 7. 121 = SVF iii. 697 zoAurevoco0at pact Tov 
codov àv uý Te KwAdty; Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 199—200. For the contrast see 
Ep. 90. 35 and Griffin? 340 esp. nn. 2 and 3. 

Seneca’s own position regarding political involvement and quietism is 
complex. Griffin? 315-66 devotes an entire chapter to reviewing the evidence: 
her judicious analysis emphasizes the importance of the subject of political 
participation for Seneca and allows a clear distinction to be drawn between 
two very different ‘Stoics, Thrasea Paetus and Seneca, in their mode of 
withdrawal from political life. 

hanc uirtutem naturae suae nanctus est: for nancisci with abstract object 
cf. OLD 2. The verb may suggest that the discovery, however welcome, is 
surprising (thus Favez). naturae suae is dative, ‘for his nature, with an idea of 
fitness or suitability. 

quae pacem amat et manus retinet: the relative clause expands on hanc 
uirtutem (as Cooper—Procopé and others) and not on naturae (as Malaspina), 
despite naturae being the closer noun; to say that the person (the Epicurean) 
who wants calm and leisure has a nature which loves peace and restraint is 
pleonastic, while to describe clementia in these terms makes the point that it is 
the right uirtus for such an individual. Seneca makes pacem correspond with 
quietem and manus retinet with otium. The first element coheres logically with 
what precedes; the second implies that manus designates not general activity 
of the hands (cf. OLD 13) but violence (OLD 8), in anticipation of the next 
move in the argument, that clementia is particularly suitable for a ruler who 
enjoys absolute power. For manus — 'violence' cf. Cic. Ver. 2. 4. 146 nihil 
aegrius factum est... quam ut manus ab illo appellatore abstinerentur, Liv. 9. 5. 6 
ut uix ab eis abstinerent manus and above all Seneca's depiction of ideal rule by 
sapientes according to Posidonius at Ep. 90. 5: hi continebant manus et 
infirmiorem a ualidioribus tuebantur. The expression manus retinet also hints 
at the image of surgery, which will provide another central strand of imagery in 
De Clementia; it is introduced explicitly at 1. 5. 1 (see n.). 
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1. 3. 3 nullum...ex omnibus magis...decet: designedly a close echo of 
the preceding sentence nullam ex omnibus... magis conuenire (1. 3. 2), knit- 
ting together the fabric of Seneca's argument. 

nullum tamen... magis quam regem aut principem: Seneca moves from 
the assertion that clementia is quintessentially human to the claim that it is 
appropriate for rulers above all others: tamen hardly has an adversative sense 
here, but is used to narrow the scope of homo (homini (1. 3. 2)) to rex aut 
princeps. Seneca seems to set in equivalence the terms rex and princeps, cf. 1. 4. 
3, 2. 1. 3, Ben. 5. 4. 2-3. This is the first occurrence of rex in the treatise 
with reference to the potentially clement monarch. Its occurrence here 
is softened by its pairing with princeps, but elsewhere Seneca uses it unsup- 
ported, without embarrassment, to denote the good ruler. See reges 1. 3. 4 n. 
On princeps see 1. 1. 5 n. 

decet: decorum, expressed by decet/decus/ decorus, is a recurring theme, very 
often associated with rulers: decet also at 1. 2. 2, 1. 5. 3, 1. 5. 5, 1. 16. 1, 1. 19. 9, 
2. 1. 4, 2. 5. 4, also non decet 1. 5. 6, decus 1. 3. 3, 1. 9. 10, decorus 1. 3. 3, 1. 5. 2, 
1. 19. 1. It is allied with other words in the treatise that exert pressure to 
behave well, such as dignus (1. 16. 1, 1. 16. 3, 1. 18. 2, 1. 26. 5) and honestiores 
(1. 11. 4). This theme is an important element in Seneca's persuasion that 
Nero behave well, since keeping up appearances was central to Roman elite 
ideology; see J. E. Lendon, Empire of Honour: The Art of Government in the 
Roman World (Oxford, 1997), 36-47. 

ita: looks ahead to the si clause, i.e. “if its power is beneficent’. At this point 
begins Seneca's exploration of the mutually dependent relationship between 
the good ruler and his people. The echo of decet in decori smooths the 
transition. 

magnae uires...salutaris potentia...uis...ualere ad nocendum: the 
repetition uires ~ uis marks the contrast between power used beneficially 
(salutaris potentia) and power used injuriously (ualere ad nocendum), with 
nice variation of expression between the conditional si illis salutaris potentia 
est and the substantival infinitive ualere ad nocendum, and further contrast 
between the predicative datives decori gloriaeque and the predicative expres- 
sion pestifera uis. That said, the words salutaris and pestifera, which are almost 
juxtaposed, at first sight appear to present a contrast, cf. Cic. ND 2. 122 
dedit...natura beluis...sensum...ut...secernerent pestifera a salutaribus, 
although they in fact perform different functions in the two contrasting 
sentences. 

magnae uires: uis/uires is used only rarely of imperial power in this text, 
perhaps because the word was felt to be rather blunt and direct: cf. 1. 17. 3 regi 
gloria... maxima si uim suam continet, 21. 1 principis... manifestior.. . uis 
quam ut alieno malo opinionem sibi uirium quaerat, where the plural (hence 
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my ‘confirmation of his powers’) clearly has negative overtones. At 2. 6. 3 we 
hear of the uires of the sapiens. 

illis: i.e. magnae uires. Seneca sometimes uses illefor is, cf. Helv. 7. 3, a usage 
that anticipates the Romance languages' use of forms derived from ille as the 
third person pronoun. 

salutaris potentia: Seneca favours this combination of words in De Clem- 
entia, cf. 1. 13. 4 qui potentiam suam... ac salutariter exercet (fuller quotation 
below), 19. 5 salutare potentiae ius laetis omnibus tractare. It seems likely that 
the sense of ‘healthy’ in salutaris contributes to this wider strand of imagery in 
De Clementia. For salutaris in this kind of political sense cf. Augustus on the 
appearance of Julius Caesar's comet, salutare id terris fuit (Plin. NH 2. 94). 
That potentia is a word which can bear both positive and negative overtones is 
clearly demonstrated by the final sentence of Book 1 (1. 26. 5): haec diuina 
potentia est gregatim ac publice seruare; multos quidem occidere et indiscretos 
incendii ac ruinae potentia est, cf. 1. 13. 3-4 qui caedibus ac rapinis potentiam 
exercuit... qui potentiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet, Apul. Met. 11. 22 
nec me fefellit uel longi temporis prolatione cruciauit deae potentis benignitas 
salutaris. 

pestifera uis est ualere ad nocendum: the subject here is ualere ad nocen- 
dum, ‘the ability to do damage’, with pestifera uis, ‘a noxious kind of strength’ 
as predicate. The language here characterizes the tyrant's exercise of power, 
also described at 1. 13. 3, 1. 26. 1. uis, a strong word, picks up uires earlier 
in the sentence: see n. above. pestifera is another strong word, derived from 
pestis = ‘destruction’ and esp. 'plague: This language is taken one stage 
further at Octauia 240 when Nero is described as hic... pestis, hic hostis and 
by Juvenal when he describes Domitian thus (4. 84—5): clade et peste sub illa. 
Seneca uses pestifera uis figuratively at De Ira 3. 3. 1, Ep. 94. 67; literally at 
NQ 2. 53. 1 (of a fulmen). 

illius...quem...cuius...quo...: initial position emphasizes illius and 
the three relative pronouns create a nicely constructed rising tricolon. The 
verbs in the first two relative clauses, sciunt and experiuntur, are parallel and 
the third clause presents a pair of contrasting verbs in non... diffugiunt and 
sed... aduolant. 

magnitudo: used in a political sense, OLD 8, cf. Vell. 2. 36. 1 Augustus... 
omnibus uiris magnitudine sua inducturus caliginem, and probably designed 
to echo the positive formulation of power in magnae uires. 

stabilis fundataque: the combination occurs only here in Latin; cf. Cic. Cat. 
4. 19 cogitate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, quanta uirtute stabilitam 
libertatem, Liv. 33. 21. 5 (of Attalus of Pergamum) regnum adeo stabile ac 
firmum reliquit ut..., also Curt. 8. 8. 12 fides stabile et aeternum faciet 
imperium, as a result of conspicuous clementia, also Cic. Att. 1. 16. 6 rei 
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publicae statum illum...qui...auctoritate consulatus mei fixus et fundatus 
uidebatur, Sen. Apoc. 10. 2 [Augustus] legibus Vrbem fundaui, Ep. 90. 6 
Solon...Athenas aequo iure fundauit. fundata in particular introduces a 
metaphor from building. Stability is another politically loaded concept, 
perhaps intersecting with the imperial virtues of constantia and aeternitas 
(see Wallace-Hadrill’, Fears). 

tam supra se... quam pro se: the expression presents a balance typical of 
Latin, but with a reversal of the expected emphasis, lit. “as much above them 
as for them’ Basore’s Loeb translation provides the reversal which is felt to be 
necessary: fas much their friend as... their superior’. 

curam excubare: a striking and elevated expression, marked by alliteration 
of -cu-. The personifications at Virg. Aen. 6. 274 ultrices posuere cubilia curae 
and Hor. Od. 3. 1. 40 post equitem sedet atra cura are not closely analogous. 
Plancus uses curam excubare in a slightly different sense in the Ciceronian 
correspondence, at Fam. 10. 8. 5 ex quo intellegi potest curam reipublicae 
summae defendundae iampridem apud nos excubare, ‘anxiety about protect- 
ing...keeps me awake’. According to Calvin (ad loc.), Julius Caesar called 
imperium the curam alienae salutis; he may have had in mind Amm. 29. 2. 18, 
where the idea is directed at Valens and where Julius Caesar is quoted, but on 
another topic. 

excubare: echoed by (literal) excubiis later in 1. 3. 3; here the word is 
a military metaphor, on which cf. in procinctu 1. 1. 4 n. above and 
for further military metaphors in Seneca's prose works see Favez and Armi- 
sen-Marchetti 75-9, 81-2, 94-7. The emperor is thus represented as keeping 
watch over his subjects (see next n.). 

pro salute: echoes salutaris and pro se earlier in this section. For the idea of 
the king’s role as protector of his people cf. Musonius Rufus (Hense) p. 32 de? 
uev . .. ÓÓbvaoÜat TOV Bjaci.AÉéa owe avOpwrrous kai evepyeretv, Sen. Med. 222-5 
hoc reges habent | magnificum et ingens, nulla quod rapiat dies: | prodesse miseris, 
supplices fido lare | protegere, also Ov. Pont. 2. 9. 11 regia, crede mihi, res est 
succurrere lapsis and above all Ep. 90. 5, Seneca's depiction of ideal rule by 
sapientes according to Posidonius: horum prudentia ne quid deesset suis prouide- 
bat, fortitudo pericula arcebat, beneficentia augebat ornabatque subiectos. 

singulorum atque uniuersorum: Seneca likes to find different ways 
of expressing universalism, but this combination is a favourite, e.g. 2. 5. 4 
uniuersis singulisque consulere and at least four other examples in the prose 
works. This important phrase expresses a precept from Plato (Rep. 342 c, 
420 B) that rulers must care for the entire body of the state without neglecting 
any parts, cf. Cic. Off. 1. 85 qui rei publicae praefuturi sunt duo Platonis 
praecepta teneant:...ut totum corpus rei publicae curent, ne dum partem 
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aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant and continuation, cf. 1. 1. 1 n. in hanc 
immensam multitudinem. 

cottidie: an important detail, indicating that this is not a special experience. 

quo procedente: i.e. 'at whose approach. 

tamquam malum aliquod aut noxium animal e cubili prosilierit: the power- 
ful imagery, which assimilates the tyrant to a monster or beast leaping from its 
lair to attack its subjects, finds its closest analogue in Pliny's portrayal of the 
recently deceased emperor Domitian as a terrifying monster lurking in a cave at 
Pan. 48. 3, nuper illa immanissima belua... uelut quodam specu inclusa nunc 
propinquorum sanguinem lamberet, nunc se ad clarissimorum ciuium strages 
caedesque proferret, where it is apparent that Pliny is imitating and developing 
Seneca's image (see discussion by M. Durry, Pline le Jeune (Paris, 1938), 32). Cf. 
also Seneca's portrayal of Claudius as a distorted and subhuman beast or 
unnatural monster in Apocolocyntosis esp. 5. 1-3. At Clem. 1. 25. 1 Seneca is 
still more explicit and blunt, that to delight in cruelty is abiecto homine in 
siluestre animal transire and at Ben. 2. 19. 2 he again makes the identification: 
quo loco feram posui, tyrannum pone. For animal imagery in Seneca see Armisen- 
Marchetti 73-4. For discussion see Braund (1996) Sections 4 and 7 (Pliny's 
Domitian), R. Garland The Eye of the Beholder: Deformity and Disability in the 
Graeco-Roman World (London, 1995), 50-2, Braund and James 285-97. 

malum: it is tempting to take this as a noun = ‘monster’, see OLD malum 
7c, e.g. Luc. 10. 34 terrarum fatale malum. 

noxium animal: cf. 1. 26. 3 noxiosissimo cuique animali. noxium echoes 
cognate nocendum from the previous sentence, ualere ad nocendum. 

cubili: wonderfully ambivalent, denoting both ‘lair’ and ‘bed’. 

diffugiunt: cf. 1. 26. 3 where Seneca characterizes the tyrant as someone 
who aspectu suo terrere ac fugare. 

tamquam ad clarum ac beneficum sidus certatim aduolant: for ee which 
assimilates the good ruler to a star cf. Sen. Apoc. 4. 1, in Phoebus’ panegyric of Nero: 


qualis discutiens fugientia Lucifer astra 

aut qualis surgit redeuntibus Hesperus astris, 
qualis, cum primum tenebris Aurora solutis 
induxit rubicunda diem, Sol aspicit orbem 
lucidus et primos a carcere concitat axes: 
talis Caesar adest, talem iam Roma Neronem 
aspiciet. 


Cf. Polyb. 13. 1 sidus hoc... semper luceat! and Hor. Od. 4. 5. 5-8: 


lucem redde tuae, dux bone, patriae: 
instar ueris enim uultus ubi tuus 
adfulsit populo, gratior it dies 

et soles melius nitent. 
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Later, Seneca provides a reprise of this motif when he compares Nero to the 
sun at Clem. 1. 8. 4: tibi non magis quam soli latere contingit. multa circa te lux 
est, omnium in istam conuersi oculi sunt, with n.; on the sidus Iulium and the 
Hellenistic tradition that lay behind it see Zanker 35 with 346; for use of 
astronomical imagery by Alexander, Caesar, Augustus and later emperors see 
Weinstock 370-81, P. Domenicucci, Astra Caesarum: astronomia, astrologia e 
catasterismo da Cesare a Domiziano (Pisa, 1996), esp. 13-27 and 150-64 on 
Nero's solar imagery. 

Seneca may here glance at the comet that appeared at the time of Claudius' 
death and Nero's accession (Plin. NH 2. 92, Suet. Cl. 46, Dio 60. 35) and was 
turned from a bad omen into a positive sign in the 'spin' at the start of the new 
reign, typical of which is Calp. Sic. Ecl. 1. 77-81. For a similar combination of 
the good ruler's—indeed, Nero's—conspicuous beauty and benignity cf. Calp. 
Sic. Ecl. 4. 84—6: 


at mihi, qui nostras praesenti numine terras 
perpetuamque regit iuuenili robore pacem, 
laetus et augusto felix arrideat ore, 


with Braund and James (1998), 293-7 and cf. too the bee imagery at Clem. 
1; 19-2. 

beneficum: the generosity of the ideal ruler towards his subjects is a 
prominent theme of De Clementia, cf. 1. 19. 9 where Seneca suggests it be 
Nero’s aim to be beneficus ac largus et in melius potens; the idea is closely allied 
to that of salutaris (above). 

certatim: the adverb primarily suggests the adulation of the people but may 
also evoke the competition for imperial favour in court circles. 

obicere se pro illo...struendum sit: Cooper-Procopé take certatim aduolant 
with what follows, failing to appreciate that the second tamquam requires a verb 
to match diffugiunt, ideally a verb of forward movement. I reject their view, and 
also the traditional punctuation that places a period after aduolant; I prefer to 
place a comma after aduolant and a period after struendum sit, this makes 
somnum ... opponunt into three punchy parallel clauses in asyndeton, typical 
of Seneca: somnum... muniunt, latera... defendunt, incurrentibus.. . opponunt. 

Seneca powerfully asserts that the good ruler is surrounded by a barrier 
which consists of his own people, who voluntarily keep him safe; cf. Isocr. Ad 
Nic. 21, Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 31 ‘What fortress, what defences, what weapons are 
more reliable or better than the guard consisting of loyal people?’ Here and 
in the next sentence Seneca deploys virtually every resource in Latin to 
indicate how his people create a barrier (hence ob + icere) between him and 
any threat, whether that threat comes from within (insidiantium) or outside 
(somnum . . . incurrentibus periculis in the next sentence). And if they cannot 
create a barrier for the ruler's protection, Seneca asserts that they will create a 
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route out of danger for him, using their bodies (corpora, stragem... huma- 
nam) as the pathway (substernere si... iter...struendum sit). The language 
here echoes that used in the previous sentences to describe the good ruler's 
care for his people, thus emphasizing the reciprocity and mutual dependency 
of the good ruler and his people: thus pro illo echoes pro se and pro salute 
above; ad salutem echoes salutaris. 

obicere ... substernere: both verbs are placed at the front of their clauses in 
order to emphasize the actions that his people are prepared to take on behalf 
of the ruler. 

insidiantium: the word has a strong negative flavour; Seneca returns to the 
question of how to deal with assassins (insidiatores) at Clem. 1. 9. 

per stragem illi humanam: the separation of the adjective from its noun 
throws emphasis on to the rhetorical hyperbole here. 

illi: dat. of advantage. 

iter...struendum sit: rhetorical hyperbole, as Calvin notes, producing an 
image of a path consisting of heaps of corpses. | 

somnum eius...muniunt, latera...defendunt,...se opponunt: a fine 
tricolon, cataloguing the efforts made to protect the ruler, continuing the 
emphasis of the previous sentence, but shifting topic to protection from 
external threats. excubiis muniunt echoes curam excubare above, proving the 
mutuality of the relationship between ruler and ruled. obiecti circumfusique 
defendunt and se opponunt reiterate preceding obicere se. 

latera: object of defendunt. Seneca chooses the ‘side’ or ‘flank’ as the classic 
part of the body to connote vulnerability, OLD 3, cf. Cic. Lig. 9 cuius latus ille 
mucro petebat, Ov. Tr. 3. 9. 26 innocuum...latus, Val. Max. 9. 13. ext. 4 
[Dionysius] praeualidos seruos, quibus latera sua committeret, substituit, Plin. 
Pan. 23. 1-2 gratum erat cunctis... quod primo statim die latus tuum crederes 
omnibus, in praise of Trajan's accessibility while moving among the people on 
his entry into Rome. 


1. 3. 4 In this sentence Seneca anticipates questions about the motives of his 
subjects for protecting their ruler by asserting that this behaviour is non... 
| sine ratione, nec... uilitas sui...aut dementia. In 1. 3. 5 he will present an 
analogy that depicts their actions as self-interest and finally he will reach an 
explicit conclusion at 1. 4. 1 suam itaque incolumitatem amant cum pro uno 
homine.... 

non est hic sine ratione populis urbibusque consensus: the litotes of 
non...sine ratione accurately reflects the objection that such behaviour is 
senseless. hic anticipates consensus. The pairing of populis and urbibus seems 
designed to create an impression of total unanimity that could apply to the 
Roman Empire, in which urbes were the characteristic unit of organization in 
the east while populi were more characteristic of the northern and western 
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areas, and to any other empire in history. The phrase recalls the basis of 
Augustus’ claim to power at RG 34. 1 per consensum uniuersorum and 
probably the Ciceronian ideal of concordia ordinum; on the political, philo- 
sophical, and moral significance of consensus in Seneca see A. Pittet, 'Le mot 
consensus chez Seneque: ses acceptions philosophique et politique; MH 12 
(1955), 35—46 at 44—6. 

protegendi amandique reges et se suaque iactandi: what is apparently 
another pair (protection and devotion) becomes a threefold gerund construc- 
tion, with the third (self-sacrifice) leading into the quocumque clause. For 
gerund/gerundive after consensus, unusual, cf. Ep. 82. 23 hunc timendi con- 
sensum. 

reges: Malaspina prefers Gertz's emendation regis because of Seneca's 
emphasis on what all will do for one; however, Seneca is generalizing here 
and in any case soon returns the focus to the individual ruler with imperantis. 

It seems clear that Seneca uses the word without the discomfort traditionally 
assigned to the Roman attitude to ‘kings’ (especially in the context of the early 
monarchy of Rome which had to be overthrown for the Republic to be 
established). Orthodox Stoicism had no intrinsic objection to monarchy, pro- 
vided it was in the hands of a just king and not of a tyrant: see Introd. 4. 1. 
Seneca's view 1s stated more robustly than anything in the surviving Greek 
sources on Stoicism, e.g. at Ben. 2. 20. 2 as part of a discussion of the Stoic 
dimension of Brutus' assassination of Caesar he remarks cum optimus ciuitatis 
status sub rege iusto sit. For the imagery of bodily care here cf. Ep. 114. 24 rex cum 
honesta intuetur salutem commissi sibi corporis curat et illi nihil imperat turpe, 
nihil sordidum. ubi uero inpotens, cupidus, delicatus est, transit in nomen detes- 
tabile ac dirum et fit tyrannus. See regem 1. 3. 3 n. and Introd. 4. 2. 

se suaque iactandi: i.e. their persons and their possessions; an echo of 
1. 3. 3 obicere se. 

quocumque desiderauit imperantis salus: a reformulation of 1. 3. 3 si... 
iter ad salutem struendum sit. For desiderare with abstract subject ‘require’ cf. 
OLD 2 e.g. Cic. Inu. 1. 26 cum beniuolentiam causa desideret, Liv. 34. 6. 5 quas 
tempora aliqua desiderarunt leges, Val. Max. 4. 1. ext. 9 nihil est tam praeclarum 
aut tam magnificum quod non moderatione temperari desideret. 

imperantis: again at 1. 24. 1 remissius imperanti melius paretur, Seneca rings 
the changes on words denoting ‘ruler’. 

uilitas sui... dementia: Seneca anticipates another objection, that self-sacrifi- 
cing behaviour is caused by a failure of those giving up their lives to value 
themselves sufficiently or by insanity. For uilitas sui cf. Ep. 121. 24, 
Plin. Ep. 9. 3. 2. 
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pro uno capite tot milia...multis mortibus unam animam: 'one' and 
‘many’ are disposed in chiasmus. For the contrast cf. Ov. Fast. 1. 380 mille 
animas una necata. dedit. 

capite: here most obviously denotes ‘person’ or ‘individual’ (OLD 7), but 
with a flavour of ‘life of a person esp. when endangered’ (OLD 4) and surely 
anticipating the bodily analogy which follows in 1. 3. 5 (see below), where the 
ruler is the mind to the people's body, and even more the final words of 1. 4. 3 
nam et illi [sc. Caesar] uiribus opus est et huic [sc. the state] capite, cf. 2. 2. 1 a 
capite bona ualetudo, developing the image. Cf. Augustus' use of caput at 1. 9. 
4—5 petitum caput and ego sum nobilibus adulescentulis expositum caput in quod 
mucrones acuant. 

animam: here "life; as opposed to animus, as at Ep. 4. 4 difficile est... 
animum perducere ad contemptionem animae, and specifically ‘the life of 
an individua (OLD 3b). Anima and animus are words that Seneca uses 
differently in different contexts, cf. Pittet, Essai, 92—3. 

excipere ferrum: i.e. suffer wounds, cf. Cic. Ver. 2. 5. 3 cicatrices... aduerso 
corpore exceptas, Hor. Od. 4. 9. 21-3 grauis | excepit ictus, Sen. Ag. 232 
ferrumque et ignes pectore aduerso excipe, Luc. 4. 166 excipiant retro pectore 
ferrum, a regular idiom of weapons and wounds, see TLL s.v. excipio v/2. 1255. 
45—56. | 

redimere: 'save, rescue; OLD 6b, cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 121 si fratrem Pollux 
alterna morte redemit, [Quint.] Decl. 9. 22 quod iam perituri uitam mariti 
uicaria morte sua redemerit. 

nonnumquam senis et inualidi: hendiadys: 'of someone who is sometimes a 
feeble old man: This final element in the sentence is yet another anticipation of 
an objection, namely that young men sacrifice themselves for an old man and fit 
people for an invalid. At the same time, it is an indirect reminder that Nero is 
neither elderly nor decrepit, cf. Apoc. 4. 1, whereas his predecessor Claudius 
could readily merit both epithets, cf. Apoc. 1. 2, 3. 1, 5. 2-3. 


1. 3. 5 This section consists of a single, elaborate sentence in which Seneca 
articulates the analogy that as the body is to the mind so the mass of the 
people is to the ruler. This analogy, which entails the slavery or subjection of 
the body to the mind or soul, goes back at least to Aristotle ( Pol. 1254*34—59) 
and occurs in Cicero, Rep. 3. 37 animus corpori dicitur imperare... ut rex 
ciuibus suis aut parens liberis... sic regum, sic imperatorum, sic magistratuum, 
sic patrum, sic populorum imperia ciuibus sociisque praesunt ut corporibus 
animus, and Sallust, BC 1. 2 animi imperio, corporis seruitio magis utimur, a 
passage possibly echoed here in the verb deseruire; it also occurs in Seneca at 
Ep. 114. 23-4 rex noster est animus...rex...salutem commissi sibi corporis 
curat. Seneca reiterates this image in De Clementia at 1. 4. 1 spiritus uitalis 
and mens...imperii, 1. 4. 3 uiribus... capite, 1.5.1 animus... corpus, 1. 13. 4 
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partem tamquam sui, 1. 14. 3 membra sui abscidat, 2. 2. 1 animi tui mansue- 
tudo...per omne imperii corpus. On the mutual interdependency of parts 
of the body politic see Menenius Agrippa’s memorable imagery at Liv. 2. 32. 
9—12, taken over wholesale by Shakespeare in his Coriolanus 1. 1. 94—153; 
St Paul, 1 Cor. 12: 14-26. In later authors, cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 3. 68-9 (body 
and soul), Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 7. 13. On the indivisibility of the state 
see Tac. Ann. 1. 12, where a courtier offers Tiberius an argument for rule by 
one man based on an image of corporeal integrity: argueretur unum esse rei 
publicae corpus atque unius animo regendum. See Béranger 218-52 ('Idée 
de l'unité: corpus imperii). 

This carefully rhetorical sentence is basically structured by quemadmodum 
... Sic. In the first part, which is more complex, corpus and animus in the 
opening clause are picked up by hoc... ille, illi, illum, illius, ille. In the second 
part, the contrast between immensa multitudo and unius animae is pointed by 
haec and illius... illius. Thus in both parts of the analogy, Seneca emphasizes 
the effect of the mind/ruler upon the body/masses. Besides these rhetorical 
signposts, there are several careful balances and antitheses in the Latin, 
noted below. 

totum corpus: fotum is in effect used adverbially here. It is crucial for 
Seneca's argument that the entire body (— mass of the people) is represented 
as devoted to the service of the mind (— ruler), because that will provide 
authorization for the removal of diseased parts on the grounds of the 
threat to the whole; cf. 1. 17. 2. 

deseruit: although the verb generally denotes devotion, the -seru- root here 
suggests that the nature of the relationship between body and mind, masses 
and ruler, is that of service or slavery. For the strong animus of this term cf. its 
use of Epicureans at Cic. Leg. 1. 39 sibi... indulgentis et corpori deseruientis, 
Sen. Ben. 4. 2. 1 apud quos uirtus uoluptatem ministra est, illis paret, illis 
deseruit, illas supra se uidet. 

cum...tamen...: these words provide the structure ‘although... yet... 
here. tamen is followed by three clauses parallel in status, the first two 
developing the idea of totum corpus with their subjects manus, pedes, 
oculi, and cutis, then the third presenting five 1st person plural verbs in 
phrases of increasing length, iacemus and discurrimus (an antithesis) and 
then scrutamur and obiecimus and desiluimus. 

hoc...ille...: ie. corpus and mind respectively, a reversal of the usual 
reference of hic to the nearer noun; see Setaioli 72-3. 

tanto maius tantoque speciosius: these details are driven more by the wish 
to produce an antithesis between body and mind than they are by consistency 
with Seneca's views on the body expressed elsewhere. Thus maius contrasts 
with tenuis and speciosius with in occulto maneat and in qua sede latitet 


) 
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incertus. For Seneca's typical views of the body see Motto s.v. ‘Body’ esp. 2 e.g. 
Ep. 65. 16 corpus hoc animi pondus ac poena est. 

in qua sede latitet incertus: for incertus + clause, here an indirect question, 
'giving rise to uncertainty, cf. Sall. BJ 49. 5 neque plane occultati...et tamen 
incerti, quidnam esset, Liv. 31. 12. 6 incertus infans natus, masculus an femina 
esset, 34. 19. 8 cum incerta bellum an pax cum Celtiberis essent, Tac. Ann. 13. 19 
nemo solari, nemo adire praeter paucas feminas, amore an odio incertas. Cf. the 
expression incertum ...an, e.g. Sen. Marc. 18. 8 and Tacitus often. Seneca here 
glances at the variety of theories propounded in antiquity concerning the 
location of intelligence within the body, a debate of which Cicero provides a 
glimpse at Tusc. 1. 18-20 where the chief candidates are the heart (cor) and the 
brain (cerebrum). Calvin assembles a longer list that includes the brain, the 
entire head, the space between the eyebrows, the breast, the arterial ventricle 
of the heart, the whole heart, and the concretion of the blood. In De Clementia 
Seneca seems to locate the animus in the head (2. 2. 1), while the Stoics often 
talk of a diffusion throughout the body (SVF i. 145, ii. 473). | 

manus, pedes, oculi negotium illi gerunt: for the expression cf. Ep. 90. 19 
corporis negotium gerunt. Not only is it easy to imagine the kinds of 
‘duties’ that the hands, feet, and eyes do for the body but these images also 
transfer readily to the relationship between the people and their ruler: the 
‘hands’ carry out his manual actions, the ‘feet’ transport him to his chosen 
destination, and the 'eyes' keep watch on his behalf. 

haec cutis: ‘this skin we see’. 

iacemus aut inquieti discurrimus: a stark contrast between inaction and 
excessive and pointless action. For discurrimus cf. discursus, ‘futile activity’ at 
Juv. 1. 86, Plin. Ep. 1. 9. 7 tu quoque strepitum istum inanemque discursum et 
multum ineptos labores... relinque teque studiis uel otio trade. 

siue auarus dominus est...siue ambitiosus: two balanced phrases which 
specify the kinds of commands the mind might impose on the body, with each 
phrase followed by a clause in which the effects of those commands are 
described. In effect, this is an elaboration upon the whole of inquieti discurri- 
mus cum ille imperauit, with the first case clearly negative and the second more 
debatable. The selection of these two manifestations of the power of the mind 
closely allies this passage with the disquisitions on madness and on freedom in 
Roman satire, e.g. Pers. 5. 132-41 (Auaritia) and 176-9 (Ambitio), cf. Hor. Sat. 
2. 7. 83—8 as well as passages in Seneca, e.g. Ep. 56. 10,75. 11 morbi [animi] sunt 
inueterata uitia et dura, ut auaritia, ut ambitio, Breu. 2. 1. 1. 

The word dominus links with the root -seru- in deseruit, making more 
explicit the relationship between the parts. By reserving the language 
of domination and slavery for the comparison, Seneca keeps at arm's length 
the implication that the Roman people are Nero’s slaves. 
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mare lucri causa scrutamur: an exceedingly negative formulation, cf. Ep. 
89. 22 ad uos deinde transeo, quorum profunda et insatiabilis gula hinc maria 
scrutatur, hinc terris, alia hamis, alia laqueis, alia retium uariis generibus cum 
magno labore persequitur, Ep. 119. 7 scrutatur maria ignota, Helu. 10. 2 non est 
necesse omne perscrutari profundum, Juv. 5. 95-6 retibus adsiduis penitus 
scrutante macello | proxima, 1. 135—6, and virtually a moralizing topos. 

ambitiosus: the examples that follow, which would have been instantly 
identifiable for Seneca's Roman audience, indicate that ambitiosus has a much 
broader scope than mere ambition for political office: it denotes a quest for 
renown. 

iam dudum: this is a clue that Seneca is drawing upon legendary material 
for his proofs. 

dextram flammis obiecimus: Seneca evokes the story of Gaius Mucius 
Scaevola, a figure of Roman legend who in 507 sce penetrated the Etruscan 
camp in an attempt to assassinate their king, Lars Porsenna, but failed and 
was arrested. He then demonstrated his endurance and indifference to the 
prospect of torture by thrusting his right hand into the flame at the 
altar, hence his surname Scaevola (‘left-handed’): see Liv. 2. 12. 1-13. 1 (Mala- 
spina has full bibliography). He is cited as an example of courage and 
endurance at Ben. 7. 15. 2, Ep. 24. 5, 66. 51, Prou. 3. 4, and as the antithesis 
of treachery at Ben. 4. 27. 2; the attribution of his action to ambitio is, as 
Malaspina observes, unique, though the issue of laus and gloria is certainly 
present at Ep. 66. 51. 

uoluntarii +++» sub «terram de» siluimus: the MSS appear corrupt at this 
point: N has uoluntariam subsiluimus, L uoluntarii, A uoluntarie. Lipsius 
proposed uoluntarie sub solum iuimus, Hosius uoluntarii terram subsiluimus, 
Préchac uoluntarii in terram subsiluimus and others much less convincing 
supplements, e.g. Leo proposes uoraginem soli insiluimus, Faider uoluntarii 
iam sub solum iuimus. Malaspina (2000) and ad loc. argues powerfully that 
the lacuna is longer and that uoluntariam and subsiluimus, never found 
together in extant Latin, belong to two separate exempla; he reports with 
approval Haase's uoluntariam « mortem oppetiuimus +> subsiluimus and 
modifies this to uoluntariam sub<iuimus mortem aut ««« sub siluimus (and 
in the article cautiously suggests the supplement aut ad ciuile ferrum sub- 
siluimus). However, this does not solve the difficulty that subsilire is nowhere 
used transitively or that its proper sense is ‘jump up, as elsewhere in Seneca, 
e.g. Thy. 989 ipsa trepido mensa subsiluit solo, Ep. 13. 3 saepe iam Fortuna supra 
te fuit nec tamen tradidisti te sed subsiluisti et acrior constitisti, 31. 11 subsilire 
in caelum ex angulo licet. 

I therefore suggest that all three examples are likely to be drawn from 
famous Republican role models, that the middle example refers to the deuo- 
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tiones of the Decii, and that the ‘leap’ of the final example refers to the story of 
Curtius (for both stories see below). Helpful is Ben. 4. 27. 2 where Decius and 
Scaevola are adjacent in just such a list: quid ergo? Decius mortem timet? 
Mucius proditor est? Camillus desertor?, cf. also Cic. Parad. 1. 12 quae res ad 
necem Porsennae C. Mucium impulit sine ulla spe salutis suae? quae uis 
Coclitem contra omnes hostium copias tenuit in ponte solum? quae patrem 
Decium, quae filium deuota uita immisit in armatas hostium copias? Seneca 
deploys the Decii surprisingly rarely; most fully at Ep. 67. 9 Decius se pro re 
publica deuouit; in medios hostes concitato equo mortem petens inrutt. alter 
post hunc, paternae uirtutis aemulus, conceptis sollemnibus ac iam familiaribus 
uerbis in aciem confertissimam incucurrit.... 

More suitable than subsilire in this context is desilire, ‘to leap down, which 
occurs in a similar context of self-sacrifice at Ep. 76. 28—9, where a uir fortis ac 
iustus who is focused upon mortis suae pretia (namely libertatem patriae, 
salutem omnium pro quibus dependit animam) acts unhesitatingly: nihil cunc- 
tatus desiliet in mortem, facere recte pieque contentus. Y am grateful to Leofranc 
Holford-Strevens for suggesting desilire. 

Publius Decius Mus, as consul in 340 sce, won victory in a war — the 
Latins by ‘devoting’ himself along with the enemy to the gods below and then 
making a suicidal charge; his son (who bore the same name) repeated his 
father's sacrifice at the battle of Sentinum against the Samnites in 295 BCE. 

Marcus Curtius was a young eques who carried out the command of 
an oracle by jumping fully armed and on horseback into a chasm which 
had suddenly opened up in the Forum, in order to save his country: a classic 
display of heroism and patriotism (Liv. 7. 6. 3—5). This story is used as the 
aetiology of the lacus Curtius, a pool in the Forum. 

sic: marks the transition to the second part of the analogy. 

immensa multitudo unius animae circumdata: Seneca repeats his descrip- 
tion of the Roman people from 1. 1. 1 immensam multitudinem; for circumdata 
cf. circumfuso 1. 3. 3. The immeasurability of the masses contrasts sharply 
with the singleness of the ruler’s life, taking unius animae as ‘the life of a single 
man’, for which cf. Tac. Ann. 1. 12 unius animo regendum. 

N reads unius anima circadata here. Leo, Hermes, 40 (1905), 610 proposed 
the emendation uni ut animo circumdata, which is not only unnecessary but 
disrupts the rhetorical balance, since sic adequately marks the transition and 
the anima surrounded by the multitudo corresponds neatly with the animus 
surrounded by the corpus. Moreover, emphasis on the ruler's life is highly 
apposite, given Seneca's emphasis on protection at 1. 3. 3, 1. 3. 4, 1. 3. 5 munit 
and 1. 4. 1. For the leader's life as crucial cf. Lucan on Caesar at 5. 685—6: 


cum tot in hac anima populorum uita salusque 
pendeat et tantus caput hoc sibi fecerit orbis. 
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illius spiritu regitur, illius ratione flectitur: a balanced pair of phrases 
which indicate the faculties used by the ruler to control the masses. The 
words spiritus and especially ratio are central in Stoic thought, for ratio, see 
Motto, Guide s.v. ‘Reason’; in the same sense later at 1. 26. 4 and 2. 5. 1. At 
Helu. 8. 3 quisquis formator uniuersi fuit, siue ille deus est potens omnium, siue 
incorporalis ratio ingentium operum artifex, siue diuinus spiritus per omnia 
maxima ac minima aequali intentione diffusus, siue fatum et immutabilis 
causarum inter se cohaerentium series, Seneca uses both terms in an attempt 
to articulate the nature of Nature/God. Both words are regularly associated 
with the divine essence that can be found in every human being, e.g. Ep. 41. 2 
prope est a te deus, tecum est, intus est. . . . sacer intra nos spiritus sedet, malorum 
bonorumque nostrorum obseruator et custos, 66. 12 ratio autem nihil aliud est 
quam in corpus humanum pars diuini spiritus mersa, 76. 10 quid in homine 
proprium? ratio. haec recta et consummata felicitatem hominis impleuit. Hence 
I consider that OLD incorrectly categorizes this use of spiritus by including it 
under 7 'disposition'; Seneca's words are designed to intimate that the ruler 
resembles 'god' in his command of the masses; cf. 1. 1. 2 n. on the concept of 
divine election and 1. 5. 7 deorum...sibi animum adserens princeps. For a 
discussion of the role of reason in Stoic ethics, including the rationality of 
god, see Long-Sedley i. 374; on the immanence of ratio ibid. 270-1. 

pressura se ac fractura uiribus suis: another pair of phrases, in which 
Seneca uses the future participle in a potential sense followed by nisi to 
express an unreal condition (rather like the Greek participle with av), 
cf. Liv. 45. 35. 6 nihil relicturis si auiditati indulgeretur quod in aerarium 
deferret, Sen. NQ 7. 16. 1 [sc. historians] lectorem aliud acturum si per 
cotidiana duceretur miraculo excitant, Luc. 4. 807-9, De Ira 3. 16. 3 crudelis 
futurus si omnis abduxisset and Clem. 1. 4. 1 below with KS i, $136. 4(c)8; the 
fullest treatment of Seneca's use of the future participle is Westman, Futur- 
partizip. For the idea that the mass will cause its own destruction, here by 
crushing and shattering itself, cf. Hor. Epod. 16. 2 suis et ipsa Roma uiribus ruit 
with Mankin's note, esp. Prop. 3. 13. 60 frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba bonis; 
also Od. 3. 4. 65 in next n.; Man. 1. 910-13 inc. 912 imperium... suis conflixit 
uiribus ipsum. 

nisi consilio sustineretur: the role of consilium ( discernment, intelligence’) 
in preventing self-destruction is expressed by Horace at Od. 3. 4. 65 uis consili 
expers mole ruit sua. 

consilio: used here in a more general and abstract sense than elsewhere in 
De Clementia, where it often means ‘council’ or ‘(a specific piece of) advice’; 
cf. 2. 6. 1, Ep. 121. 21 [animals] sine ulla cogitatione... sine consilio fit quidquid 
natura praecepit, 98. 7, De Ira 1. 9. 1; among the definitions offered in TLL 
iv. 455. 61 are prudentia, sapientia, iudicium, sollertia, and calliditas. 
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The image of sustineretur is probably, given the preceding phrase, primarily 
that of shoring up a structure that is collapsing; the image occurs also at Liv. 
7. 29. 2 quotiens in extrema periculorum uentum ut in hanc magnitudinem quae 
uix sustineretur erigi imperium posset; 26. 41. 17 sustinuisse labantem fortunam 
populi Romani. 


1. 4. 1 suam itaque incolumitatem amant cum...: this is the conclusion 
(itaque) to the argument about the mutual dependency of ruler and people 
which is introduced at 1. 3. 3 and honed at 1. 3. 4 with non...sine ratione. 
Hence Seneca's emphasis on suam with itaque shifted into second position 
(see Malaspina): the preservation of the masses is in effect identical with that 
of the ruler. amant, a shift into an unspecified plural denoting the ruler's 
subjects, echoes amandi...reges at 1. 3. 4, thus knitting the argument to- 
gether. For incolumitas in the context of clementia cf. Cic. Deiot. 40 multa sunt 
monimenta clementiae tuae, sed maxima eorum incolumitates quibus salutem 
dedisti; Vell. 2. 100. 4; Suet. Aug. 51. 1 clementiae ciuilitatisque eius multa 
et magna documenta sunt. ne enumerem quot et quos diuersarum partium uenia 
et incolumitate donatos principem etiam in ciuitate locum tenere passus sit... 

pro uno homine denas legiones: this antithesis repeats the effect of 
immensa multitudo unius animae circumdata at 1. 3. 5. For a Roman audience 
the word legio immediately denotes around 5,000-6,000 men; see Keppie 
(1984), 173, cf. Gell. NA 16. 4. 6, citing the Republican military historian 
Cincius. The reading of N, denas = ‘ten at a time’, is probably not a reference 
to more than one expedition per reign, but a poeticism (for decem), which 
must be understood rather freely, since it is hard to imagine ten legions 
together being led out into battle. There is no need to emend to densas 
(Gertz) or deuotas (Leo), since the figure of ten legions recurs elsewhere in 
Seneca, e.g. Ep. 104. 30, 95. 70 of Cato, unfazed by Caesar's legions: quidni? 
cum ueros uicinosque non horreat, cum contra decem legiones et Gallica auxilia 
et mixta barbarica arma ciuilibus uocem liberam mittat. The phrase pro uno 
homine echoes pro illo at 1. 3. 3 and pro uno capite at 1. 5. 4, again unifying the 
fabric of the prose. Seneca's use of homo here may be designed to suggest the 
vulnerability of the ruler. 

in aciem deducunt: ‘lead into action, unusual, Tac. Hist. 1. 89 legiones 
classesque et...praetorianus urbanusque miles in aciem deducti ‘led away to 
action'; 2. 43 [legio] prima Adiutrix, non ante in aciem deducta. 

in primam frontem: 'the front line' as Tranq. 4. 5 etiam si alii primam 
frontem tenebunt, te sors inter triarios [i.e. the reserves] posuerit, by extension 
from frons denoting the front of an army (OLD 6), e.g. Veget. 3. 14 acies 
dicitur exercitus instructus, frons quae aduersum hostem spectat. 

procurrunt: regularly used in military contexts (OLD 1b), but with a 
suggestion of impetuosity, cf. 1. 7. 4 in rixam procurrere ac morem irae suae 
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gerere liberius est, Ben. 6. 43. 2 procurrendum intempestiue. The verb literally 
denotes ‘run forward’, but also echoes pro uno homine above. 

aduersa uolneribus pectora: the classic sign of courage in Roman ideology, 
cf. Sall. BC 61. 3 sed omnes tamen aduorsis uulneribus conciderant, BJ 85. 29 
cicatrices aduorso corpore, and the legendary L. Siccius or Sicinius Dentatus, 
styled ‘the Roman Achilles; who in one hundred and twenty battles sustained 
forty-five wounds on his chest and none on his back (Dion. Hal. Ant. 10, 367, 
Val. Max. 3. 2. 24, Plin. NH 7. 101-2, Gell. 2. 11, Festus 208. 10 Lindsay); for the 
contrary Virg. Aen. 3. 242-3 nec uulnera tergo accipiunt. 

ne imperatoris sui signa uertantur: the expression indicates military with- 
drawal and defeat (OLD uerto 9, lit. 'to turn the standards around; cf. terga 
uertere). The ruler is here designated imperator to denote his military capacity, 
uniquely in De Clementia (imperatoribus at 1. 5. 2 = ‘rulers’). 

ille est enim uinculum per quod res publica cohaeret: a powerful image, 
possibly unparalleled of a person; cf. Polyb. 15. 1 cuius morte optime cohaer- 
entis Romanae pacis uincula resoluta sunt. For uinculum used metaphorically 
cf. Cic. Parad. 28 cum...esset iuris et aequitatis, quae uincula sunt ciuitatis, 
repetita memoria, Clu. 53 hoc [i.e. observance of the laws] enim uinculum est 
huius dignitatis qua fruimur in re publica, hoc fundamentum libertatis, hic fons 
aequitatis, Rep. 1. 49. 2 cum lex sit ciuilis societatis uinculum with Zetzel, Sen. 
Ben. 6. 41. 2 beneficium commune uinculum est et inter se duos adligat. 

ille spiritus uitalis quem haec tot milia trahunt: spiritus is used in a 
different sense from 1. 3. 5 above; here spiritum trahere ‘to breathe’. For this 
image of the charismatic leader cf. Curtius on Alexander, 9. 5. 30, toto eo die et 
nocte quae secuta est armatus exercitus regiam obsedit, confessus omnes unius 
spiritu uiuere and ibid. 3. 6. 10 rex...semper quidem spiritus meus ex te 
pependit, sed nunc uero, arbitror, sacro et uenerabili ore trahi tuo. For the 
expression spiritus uitalis see Cic. ND 2. 117 [aer] uitalem et salutarem 
spiritum praebet animantibus; Tac. Ann. 15. 64 Seneca's wife Paulina's pallor 
after his death was such that ut ostentui esset multum uitalis spiritus egestum. 

haec tot milia: another huge numeral, cf. 1. 3. 5 haec immensa multitudo, 
1. 4. 1 denas legiones. 

nihil ipsa per se futura nisi onus et praeda: the future participle has a 
potential sense, cf. pressura se ac fractura uiribus suis 1. 3. 5 n.; perhaps an 
echo of Virg. Aen. 9. 384—5 Euryalum tenebrae ramorum onerosaque praeda 
impediunt. For per se = ‘on their own, separately, left to themselves’ see OLD 
per 11. praeda here is passive, denoting ‘(potential) loot, cf. Apul. Met. 5. 14 
complexae...praedam suam sorores nomine mentientes... sic adulant. For 
onus cf. Liv. 1. 56. 3 urbi multitudinem ubi usus non esset oneri rebatur esse. 

si mens illa imperii subtrahatur: Seneca is very explicit here as he finally 
redeems the analogy: the ruler is the mens imperii and consequently his 
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removal from the state would be devastating. The verb subtrahatur echoes 
trahunt: the removal of that ‘mind’ (mens) is also the removal of the ‘breath’ 
(spiritus) which is essential (uitalis) to the survival of the state. The word mens 
is used specifically to introduce and integrate the quotation. | 

rege incolumi mens omnibus una, | amisso rupere fidem: Seneca’s quotation 
from Virg. Georg. 4. 212-13 is designed to prove his argument. It is taken from the 
passage in Georgics 4 where Virgil asserts the absolute devotion (the 'pact') ofthe 
beesto their king (sic), which he claims exceeds the loyalty shown by Egypt, Lydia, 
Parthia, and Media to their kings. (On Virgil's ahistoricity here see Mynors on 
210-11.) The picture of the bees' destruction of honey-combs (213-14) inspires 
the picture of the Romanae pacis exitium which follows at 1. 4. 2. The Georgics 
passage continues thus, 4. 215-18: 


ille operum custos, illum admirantur et omnes 
circumstant fremitu denso stipantque frequentes, 

et saepe attollunt umeris et corpora bello 

obiectant pulchramque petunt per uolnera mortem. 


It is clear that Virgil's wording has influenced if not furnished Seneca's choice 
of ideas and expressions throughout this passage, e.g. 212 incolumi ~ 1. 4. 1 
incolumitatem, 216 circumstant ~ cf. 1. 3. 3 esp. circumfusi defendunt, 217-18 
corpora bello | obiectant ~ cf. 1. 3. 3 obicere se, 218 pulchram...petunt 
per uolnera mortem ~ 1. 3. 5 the effect of the dominus... ambitiosus and 1. 
4. 1 aduersa uolneribus pectora ferunt; also obseruant at 212 may have pro- 
duced deseruit at 1. 3. 5. 

This is evidently a favourite quotation with Seneca: he uses precisely the 
same lines (212-13) for a radically different purpose at Ep. 114. 23, in the 
famous letter on the correspondence between rhetorical style and character 
(talis hominibus fuit oratio qualis uita, 114. 1), in a closing argument that 
the soul is the ruler of the human being (rex noster est animus) and that the 
equilibrium of the entire organism depends upon its safety. 

Seneca returns to imagery drawn from the world of bees and specifically to 
this passage of Virgil at Clem. 1. 19. 2, where amisso rege totum dilabitur 
explicitly refers to Georg. 4. 213. Cf. his quotation of Georg. 4. 90 at Apoc. 3. 2 
fac quod faciendum est: 'dede neci, melior uacua sine regnet in aula; a passage 
which provides the general context at Clem. 1. 19. 2. 


1. 4. 2 This section presents a dramatic vision of the dissolution of the 
Roman state, which Seneca presents as the direct consequence of any change 
to the system of monarchy. He uses the passage from the Georgics as his cue to 
voice a stern warning about the dangers of disobedience and rounds off the 
passage by manufacturing a deceptively neat equivalence between [Roman] 
rule [of the world] and [Roman] obedience [to its emperor] in the gerunds 
dominandi and parendi. At this point, Seneca shifts for a moment from his 
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concern to establish the reciprocity or mutuality of the relationship between 
the ruler and his people, which started at 1. 3. 3, to a blunt assertion of the 
necessity of the people's submission to the ruler's absolute power (signifi- 
cantly using the term populus twice, denoting the people as political agents). 
This cannot fail to be read as a warning to the elite about their attitudes and 
behaviour towards Nero; its stark message is cleverly ‘authorized’ by the 
quotation from Virgil. At 1. 4. 3 Seneca will return to his main argument by 
reiterating the point of 1. 4. 1. 

Throughout this section Seneca maintains his highly polished rhetorical 
structures: the pair hic casus... hic is followed by the balance of quam diu... 
tam diu; after two possible protases (si quando), the apodosis contains 
another pair, haec unitas et hic maximi imperii contextus, and finally we have 
the two gerunds dependent upon finis. 

hic casus: i.e. the loss of the king, amisso | rege]. 

Romanae pacis exitium erit: the future tense is clear, but some translators 
have preferred to soften Seneca’s grim prediction by translating “would. 

Seneca is saying that the stability and prosperity of the Roman Empire 
depends upon the emperor; however, his expression Romana pax is extremely 
unusual, considering how freely modern scholars deploy the phrase “Roman 
peace. The phrase usually features in the context of peace imposed by the 
Romans on others (see discussion below), e.g. Prou. 4. 14 omnes considera 
gentes in quibus Romana pax desinit, Liv. 21. 2. 1, 36. 29. 11, 40. 10. 10 pro isto 
Romani stant, pro isto omnes urbes tuo imperio liberatae, pro isto Macedones qui 
pace Romana gaudent, 44. 25. 10 in spem Romanae pacis, Mart. 7. 80. 1, cf. 
Stat. Silu. 3. 2. 137-8 Latinae | pacis in the same sense; at NH 27. 3 Pliny 
celebrates the generosity of nature in providing plants from the edges 
of the Empire and beyond, a phenomenon that he declares is dependent 
upon immensa Romanae pacis maiestate. The inverted word order occurs 
in many instances. Keudel's TLL entry is not very helpful in its vagueness, 
e.g. 'exempla selecta pacem Romanam illustrantia (sc. siue externam siue 
internam uel ciuilem; u. pax nostra sub A3a, pax Romana sub A4a...)' (x/ 
1. 868. 41-869. 8); and ‘exempla ad pacem Augustam spectantia’ (869. 9—42). 
Under A3a he lists instances with the possessive pronouns pax mea/tua/sua 
(where the adjective refers to the emperor) and nostra, but he obscures the 
different senses of pax, e.g. at Sil. 14. 684—5 felices populi si, quondam ut bella 
solebant, | nunc quoque inexhaustas pax nostra relinqueret urbes the phrase 
refers to the administration of the empire while at Tac. Ann. 12. 33 qui pacem 
nostram metuebant denotes pax imposed by the Romans. 

Scholars who discuss the significance of pax for the Romans agree on 
the distinction between its domestic, civilian significance. and its foreign, 
military significance (thus S. Weinstock, ‘Pax and the "Ara Pacis", JRS 
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50 (1960), 44—58 at 45—6, G. Woolf, “Roman Peace’, in J. Rich and G. Shipley 
(eds.), War and Society in the Roman World (London, 1993), 171—94 at 176-9, 
C. Noreña, “Medium and Message in Vespasian's Templum Pacis, MAAR 48 
(2003), 25—43 at 34—5): the pax that related to citizens was closely linked with 
concordia while pax in relation to foreign nations denoted submission to 
Rome; in fact, it originally denoted a pact that ended warfare (Weinstock 
267-9). Is it possible to ascribe Seneca's expression Romanae pacis to one or 
the other category? The phrase here seems almost equivalent to imperium 
Romanum; indeed Woolf (178) sees pax and imperium as virtual synonyms in 
the early Empire; however, he also says (186) *what pax Romana did claim 
to mean was an end to civil war, which seems highly relevant to De Clementia, 
in that Seneca here foresees civil war if the pax Romana dissolves. Both senses 
are present in the closest analogue in Seneca, concerning the dissolution of 
the empire, at Polyb. 15. 1 cuius morte optime cohaerentis Romanae pacis 
uincula resoluta sunt. 

Seneca's use of Romana pax seems significantly different from the designa- 
tion of the cult of Pax, including the pax Augusta discussed by Weinstock 
45—52; however, he does note (51) that the cult of pax was important for Nero 
from the start of his reign; cf. pax mea 1. 1. 2 n. 

tanti fortunam populi: on the fortuna of the Roman state cf. 1. 1. 2 n; 
here = ‘prosperity. 

in ruinas: more often singular e.g. Ben. 6. 22. 1 rupta rerum Concordia in 
ruinam diuina labantur, De Ira 1. 20. 2. 

ferre frenos: to 'submit to the reins' (the form frenos is found regularly 
in the plural, alongside frena) is to obey; cf. OLD frenum 2a, e.g. Virg. Aen. 
3. 542 [horses] frena iugo concordia ferre, Calp. Sic. 6. 35 of a stag scit frenos et 
ferre iugum; often metaphorically, cf. Virg. Aen. 12. 567-8 urbem hodie... | ni 
frenum accipere et uicti parere fatentur, eruam. Seneca utilizes a simile of the 
horse and reins slightly differently at 1. 24. 2. For similar imagery developed 
around the idea of the yoke, iugum, cf. si hoc iugum fregerit 1. 1. 1 n. 

quos si quando abruperit: for frenos abrumpere see OLD frenum 2c e.g. Ben. 
1. 10. 2 abrumpet.. . frenos pudicitia. To ‘break the reins’ presumably consists 
of assassination of the emperor followed by a proclamation of a return to the 
Republican system. However, Seneca would hardly wish directly to impute 
that to his peers, hence the attraction of such imagery, in that he can thereby 
avoid being specific or explicit. 

uel aliquo casu discussos reponi sibi passus non erit: for frenos reponere 
cf. OLD frenum 2d. Seneca here envisages some other event—perhaps acci- 
dental—in which the reins are dislodged from the horse's mouth and the 
horse does not allow them to be replaced. The nature of the unspecified event 
could range from the unexpected death or incapacitation of the emperor to 
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a rebellion or an outbreak of hostilities which results in the emperor's removal 
from power. discussos only here of frenos in extant Latin. 

haec unitas et hic maximi imperii contextus: probably (pace Malaspina) 
best interpreted as a case of hendiadys: ‘this unified structure of the greatest 
empire’; for the combination cf. Ep. 66. 35 ex hoc autem rerum ordo seriesque 
contexitur et unitas uitae per rectum itura. | 

Seneca uses unitas at Ben. 4. 18. 4 of human society, hanc societatem tolle et 
unitatem generis humani qua uita sustinetur scindes, but neither this nor 
contextus seems to be used in political contexts like the present, a possible 
exception being Plin. NH 33. 32 in unitatem uenit equester ordo (of Tiberius' 
uniting of the equites in 23 cx: see B. Levick, Tiberius the Politician (London, 
1976), 116 with n. 3). unitas is essentially post-Augustan (it does not occur in 
Cicero); a Republican analogue is the word concordia, on which see Helle- 
gouarch s.v. index esp. 125-7. For contextus of the universe cf. Ep. 71. 12 quid 
enim mutationis periculo exceptum? non terra, non caelum, non totus hic rerum 
omnium contextus. 

in partes multas dissiliet: cf. Ep. 71. 9 tam magni ruina imperii in totum 
dissiliet orbem. 

idem...huic urbi finis dominandi erit qui parendi fuerit: Seneca's sleight 
of hand here was noted above: the paradox he presents is that Rome both rules 
and is ruled—that Rome has to be ruled in order to rule successfully. The 
tenses (future and future perfect) make clear that obedience is a necessary 
prerequisite to world-domination. dominari usually has a negative flavour, but 
is occasionally used of legitimate power (thus TLL v/1. 1899. 20—76), e.g. Virg. 
Aen. 2. 363 [of Troy] urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per annos, Sil. 3. 509 
dominantis . .. Romae. A typical case of the negative flavour occurs at Tac. Ann. 
14. 56 where after Nero refuses to accept Seneca's request to retire from public 
life Seneca, qui finis omnium cum dominante sermonum, grates agit. 


1. 4.3 ideo...non est mirum amari: recapitulatory, picking up the argument 
from 1. 4. 1, after the horrific warning of 1. 4. 2. Repetition of the verb amare 
here underlines the recapitulation, cf. amant 1. 4. 1 n. 

principes regesque et quocumque alio nomine sunt tutores status publici: 
Seneca here uses these terms in equivalence, cf. regem aut principem 1. 3. 3 n.; 
on princeps see 1. 1. 5 n. He glosses this pair with the term tutor, which is 
essentially a legal term denoting the guardian of an under-age male or of any 
female (OLD 1), but which clearly extends metaphorically to denote 'pro- 
tector' and again assimilates the ruler to a fatherly role. Seneca has already 
portrayed the ideal ruler as caring for everyone in his sphere alike, e.g. 1. 3. 3 
pro salute singulorum atque uniuersorum. Cf. Cic. Rep. 2. 51 (in a different 
political context) bonus et sapiens et peritus utilitatis dignitatisque ciuilis, quasi 
tutor et procurator rei publicae: sic enim appellatur, quicumque erit rector et 
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gubernator ciuitatis with Zetzel’s nn., and the inscription found near the 
via Ostiensis out of Rome which records this as a title of Jupiter, IOVI TVTORI 
( CIL xiv. 25). For this image in a political context cf. Cic. Red. Sen. 4 cum... res 
publica sine consulibus esset, neque solum parentibus perpetuis uerum etiam 
tutoribus annuis orbata, Suet. Tit. 6. 1 neque ex eo destitit participem atque 
etiam tutorem imperii agere. 

status publici: more often status rei publicae (esp. in Cicero) or status 
ciuitatis, but cf. Vell. 2. 35. 4 impendentia ex ruinis incendiisque urbis et 
commutatione status publici pericula exposuit, Plin. N.H. 18. 35. 

ultra priuatas etiam necessitudines: lit. 'even beyond private relationships; 
i.e. more than private relationships require. For this kind of valuation cf. 
Pompey's assertion at Caes. BC 1. 8. 3 se rei publicae commoda priuatis 
necessitudinibus habuisse potiora. necessitudines were private relationships 
that put individuals under obligation to one another, e.g. Ben. 3. 18. 1 officium 
esse filii, uxoris, earum personarum quas necessitudo suscitat et ferre opem iubet, 
Liv. 8. 3. 3 quosdam priuatis hospitiis necessitudinibusque coniunctos, at Tac. 
Ann. 15. 36, Nero draws an analogy between private relationships, priuatis 
necessitudinibus, and the state. 

nam si...sequitur ut...: this formula makes clear the bones of Seneca's 
case. He uses the same pattern at Ep. 67. 3 si bonum est... sequitur ut... and 
85. 2 si est aliquis minus beatus quam alius sequitur ut hic...; sequitur as a 
marker of logic in argument occurs often, e.g. De Ira 2. 6. 3, 2. 25. 1, 3. 6. 5, 
Helu. 14. 1, Ben. 3. 3. 2 and often in NQ. 

sanis hominibus: 'to people of sense, cf. 1. 14. 1 aliquis sanus. 

publica priuatis potiora sunt: a nice juxtaposition, with publica rightly 
in prime position. 

is...in quem se res publica conuertit: lit. 'the individual towards whom 
the state turns [itself], i.e. ‘the individual round whom the state revolves, 
expressing an idea of complete reliance, cf. Virg. Aen. 12. 59 in te omnis domus 
inclinata recumbit, which will be developed in a still more unusual expression 
in the following sentence. Perhaps an echo of Cic. Rep. 6. 12. 3 in te unum 
atque in tuum nomen se tota conuertet ciuitas, of the prophecy given to Scipio. 
For se conuertere of dedicated attention, in good and bad contexts, cf. OLD 6c 
e.g. Cic. Cat. 4. 15 quos... uideo ab exspectatione sortis ad salutem communem 
esse conuersos, Sall. BC 6. 7 regium imperium... in superbiam dominationem- 
que se conuortit, Liv. 5. 29. 3 omni... ciuitate in unam eam curam conuersa. 

olim... se induit rei publicae Caesar: Seneca’s expression is highly unusual, 
unparalleled in TLL (vii/1. 1269. 79—80); the accusatives in Lucr. 4. 817 nos in 
fraudem induimus frustraminis ipsi and Nisbet's emendation at Juv. 2. 167-8 
mora longior Vrbem | induerit pueros (i.e. ‘a longer stay Romanizes the boys’) 
are not parallel. Seneca is saying not that Caesar clad himself in the state 
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but that he clad the state in himself, as Leofranc Holford-Strevens pointed out 
to me. My translation, ‘identified himself with, is perhaps too weak, but it 
anticipates the balance of alterum... utriusque in the next clause. 

The reference is to Augustus, who goes to great lengths in his Res Gestae to 
emphasize his maintenance of the political system of the Republic, e.g. 1. 1 
rem publicam a dominatione factionis oppressam in libertatem uindicaui, 
34. 1 his restoration of the Republic in 27 sce, and 4. 4 his holding of 
tribunician power from 23 sce. The dividing line between Republic and 
Principate was more visible in retrospect than at the time, not least through 
the influence of the Res Gestae: see W. Eder, ‘Augustus and the Power of 
Tradition: The Augustan Principate as Binding Link between Republic and 
Empire, in Raaflaub-Toher 71-122, esp. 72-3. The identification of princeps 
and res publica is of course the central thrust of Seneca's argument here. 

seduci alterum non posset sine utriusque pernicie: in predicting mutual 
destruction, should Caesar be separated from res publica, Seneca is working 
his way towards the fully articulated image of bodily organism which follows 
in the next clause. For pernicies cf. in perniciem alienam suamque pariter 
exultaturam 1. 1. 1 n. 

nam et illi uiribus opus est et huic capite: illi refers to Caesar and huicto res 
publica. At 1. 3. 5 (see n.) Seneca articulated the analogy that as the body is to 
the mind so the mass of the people is to the ruler; here he spells this out 
explicitly, but with a slight but important shift, so that the analogy becomes 
more corporeal: as the state constitutes the physical strength of the organism 
so the ruler constitutes its head, i.e. the location of the intellect. For a similar 
articulation of the political entity, cf. Cic. Mur. 51 [Catilina] dixit duo corpora 
esse rei publicae, unum debile infirmo capite, alterum firmum sine capite. 


1. 5. 1-2 After a gesture of apology for his 'digression, Seneca demonstrates 
the relevance of his analogy, using maxime...decora imperatoribus to clinch 
his proof with an echo of 1. 3. 3 magis quam regem aut principem decet, which 
he here recapitulates. On Seneca's strategy see Favez 59, who ponders the risk 
of celebrating Nero's power but suggests that Seneca meant to rouse his vanity 
in order to lead him to accept the 'slavery' of his high position (1. 8. 1). 


1. 5. 1 longius uidetur recessisse a proposito oratio mea: oratio can denote 
both ‘a speech’ (thus its only other occurrence in De Clementia, at 1. 9. 11, 
explicitly of a live speech, namely Augustus' lengthy address—more than two 
hours long—with which he takes his revenge upon the conspirator Cinna) and 'a 
treatise' (thus often in Cicero, see OLD, e.g. De Or. 1. 131 ad uos... exacuendos 
accommodaui orationem meam). Seneca's use of oratio here may configure the 
occasion as a public performance in front of Nero in the presence of an audience, 
a scenario which would suit the different ‘messages’ purveyed in De Clementia 
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(see Introd. 7. 2) and represent the relationship between emperor and tutor as 
reassuringly formal. 

The propositum is 'the point' of the argument, OLD 3, cf. Nep. Pr. 8 
ad propositum ueniemus, Sen. Suas. 1. 7 longius me fabellarum dulcedo pro- 
duxit; itaque ad propositum reuertar, Sen. Ben. 1. 14. 1 ad propositum nunc 
reuertamur. 

mehercules: an oath and reinforcing expression favoured by Seneca, used 
elsewhere in Clem. at 1. 9. 10 (Augustus' speech to Cinna) and 2. 6. 4 (where it 
splits the word tamquam in two), in all three contexts redolent of the spoken 


language. 
rem ipsam premit: an unusual figurative use of premere, ‘to stick close to; cf. 
(also metaphorically) Hor. Od. 2. 10. 1-3 rectius uiues... neque... |... nimium 


premendo | litus iniquum. 

quod adhuc colligitur: colligitur, the reading of the inferior MSS, is here 
preferred to N's unintelligible colligit (see next n.); we need the passive form 
for the sense required here, 'the conclusion is reached; the equivalent of Greek 
cuutrepaiverat, Cf. Sen. Ep. 85. 17 per se enim colligitur unum bonum esse quod 
honestum, also Vit. Beat. 4. 1 ita finitio summi boni alias diffundi potest et 
exporrigi, alias colligi et in se cogi, Tac. Dial. 17. 6 ex quo colligi potest. Here, 
quod refers to the entire conditional clause: *which [proposition] is our 
conclusion so far’. 

This recapitulatory parenthesis, combined with Seneca's attempt to draw 
Nero into the argument (uides) and with his apologetic ut puto, suggests 
anxiety on Seneca's part about convincing Nero of the necessity of clementia. 

tu animus rei publicae [tuae] es, illa corpus tuum: an explicit reprise of the 
vocabulary of 1. 3. 5, totum corpus animo deseruit. tuae of the MSS (after rei 
publicae) is at the least curious; it may be generated by tu and tuum in the 
vicinity or, much less probably, it may conceal the personal pronoun tu 
(or, with Préchac, tute) instead of tu before animus. I regard it as intrusive 
and read colligitur, tu, on the hypothesis that the passive ending of colligitur 
was lost in N by haplography. Malaspina prints colligit... rei publicae tuae... . 

tibi enim parcis cum uideris alteri parcere: Seneca's argment is that the 
identification of ruler and state erodes the distinction of self and other, which 
changes the appearance (uideris) of altruism (alteri) into self-interest. This 
type of argument was deployed by Seneca from the perspective of the people 
who sacrifice themselves for the ruler above at 1. 3. 3—4. 1; here his focus is 
upon the ruler and he spells out the implications in the following sentence. 
For this idea also expressed in bodily terms cf. Curt. 6. 9. 19 [Alexander] 
uidebar enim mihi partem meorum uiscerum abrumpere, si in quos tam magna 
contuleram uiliores mihi facerem. For tibi...parcis cf. 1. 1. 4 mihi peperci with 
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n. For parcere with sanguis (anticipating what follows) cf. Ep. 88. 30 clem- 
entiam quae alieno sanguini tamquam suo parcit. 

parcendum itaque est etiam improbandis ciuibus non aliter quam mem- 
bris languentibus: Seneca accordingly repeats parcere immediately, but passes 
into instructional mode with the gerund. Closely relevant is 2. 6. 3, [sapiens] 
etiam ad calamitosos pro portione improbandosque et emendandos bonitatem 
suam permittet. The juxtaposition of ciuibus with improbandis retrieves these 
people who deserve condemnation from beyond the pale: they can be forgiven 
because they are, after all, citizens, and thus part of the state. 

The image of errant citizens as ‘sick limbs, membra languentia, 
connects with imagery from medicine introduced at 1. 2. 1 and developed 
later, e.g. 1. 17. 1—2; for the specific mention of limbs cf. 1. 14. 3 in next n. and 
1. 3. 5 n. 

si quando misso sanguine opus est: mittere sanguinem is ‘to let blood’ 
(OLD mittere 6c), cf. Ep. 70. 16, 95. 22. At 1. 14. 3 tarde sibi pater membra sua 
abscidat...Seneca envisages the possible necessity of surgery; cf. Ov. Met. 
]. 190-1 sed immedicabile corpus | ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur. 

sustinenda est «acies» ne ultra quam necesse sit incidat: to make good 
the absence of any noun in the MSS, scholars have proposed acies (Préchac), 
manus (Haase, adopted by Malaspina) and dextra (Schultess) among other 
solutions. Mention of the instrument with which the cut is made seems 
preferable in light of incidat; cf. 1. 11. 2 hebetare aciem imperii sui. However, 
a good argument can be made for manus, cf. Ov. Fast. 2. 340, 5. 301-2 and 
Clem. 1. 21. 4 reducenda manus est. The expression [sc. clementia] . manus 
retinet at 1. 3. 2, though relevant in terms of imagery, does not help us decide 
for or against manus here. 

For a full discussion of bloodletting, see Cels. 2. 10, esp. 15-17 on the need 
for experience in making the right kind of cut; none of his language helps 
solve the textual problem here, though his frequent use of ‘cut’ verbs (incisa 
15, praecisa 15, incidit 16, incidenda... uena est 16) confirms the correction 
of N's insidat to incidat. 

necesse est provides a nice echo of necessaria above: Seneca emphasizes that 
clementia is ‘necessary’ because “it is necessary’ not to cut too deep. 

Lucan uses a similar image in a political context of Sulla at 2. 140-3: 


ille quod exiguum restabat sanguinis Vrbi 

hausit; dumque nimis iam putria membra recidit, 
excessit medicina modum, nimiumque secuta est 
qua morbi duxere manus. 


1. 5. 2 An explicit (ut dicebam) recapitulation of 1. 3. 2 and 1. 3. 3. 
secundum naturam: the Stoics believed humans should live in accordance 
with nature, secundum naturam, translating Greek phrases such as kara ow: 
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see Motto s.v. Nature 19, Otio 5. 1—8 with Williams; SVF iii. 5—9, 142; cf. Cic. 
Fin. 3. 26, 5. 24, Luc. 2. 381-2 (Cato's creed was) seruare modum finemque 
tenere | naturamque sequi.... 

maxime...decora imperatoribus: echoes decet at 1. 3. 3 (see 1. 5. 1-2 n.); 
decora recurs at 1. 19. 1 where nothing is more decorum regenti...quam 
clementia. Themistius articulates the same idea at Or. 11. 146 c giAavOpwria 
Ôe xaÀóv uév mov krua Kal Ôo, BactAéws dé tAos kóopos Kal éumrpérmeov 
Umrép Tas apeTas Tas Aovrás. 

imperatores is one of a number of synonyms which Seneca uses to 
denote ‘rulers’, cf. 1. 4. 3 principes regesque et quocumque alio nomine sunt 
tutores status publici, although this is the only place in De Clementia where 
imperatores is used thus (see 1. 4. 1 n.). 

quanto plus habet apud illos quod seruet quantoque in maiore materia 
apparet: ‘because with them (sc. rulers] it finds that much more to preserve 
and it has that much more material in which to manifest itself’. Seneca varies 
the usual construction of the correlative of equality, e.g. NQ 7. 9. 3 procellae 
quanto plus habet uirium tanto minus temporis, Prou. 3. 9 quanto plus tormenti 
plus erit gloriae, here deploying maxime in place of tanto magis. 

The capability of rulers to preserve life is introduced here in the verb seruet 
and developed shortly and throughout the work, e.g. when Seneca imagines a 
ruler thinking seruare nemo praeter me [sc. potest] (1. 5. 4) and seruare 
proprium est excellentis fortunae (1. 5. 7), also seruauit quidem nemo nisi 
maior eo quem seruabat (1. 21. 1) and haec diuina potentia est gregatim ac 
publice seruare (1. 26. 5); cf. 2. 7. 4 n.; cf. also pro salute singulorum atque 
uniuersorum at 1. 3. 3 with n. | 

For materia = ‘opportunity’ or ‘objects’ for the exercise of a virtue (here 
clementia, of course) cf. Sen. Polyb. 3. 2 in illo pietas tua idoneam nacta 
materiam multo se liberius exercuit, Juv. 7. 21 materiam... sibi ducis indulgen- 
tia quaerit. 

quantulum...nocet: on the ineffectuality of the behaviour of ordinary 
people cf. De Ira 3. 5. 6 illa plebeia ira et priuata inerme et sine uiribus bellum 
est, contrasted with potentium ira. 

priuata crudelitas: a striking expression, thanks to its compactness, i.e. 
cruelty shown by a private individual, as opposed to the emperor. For 
the priuatus/publicus antithesis cf. publica priuatis potiora sunt 1. 4. 3 and 
Plin. Pan. 10. 4 with Braund 61; also Rees, ‘Private Lives’. On crudelitas see 
l. 2. 2 n. and 1. 25-6 n. 

principum saeuitia bellum est: Seneca completes this line of argument with 
a flourish in the form of a sententia. On saeuitia as the antithesis of clementia 
cf. non decet regem saeua... ira 1. 5. 6 n.; on the relationship between saeuitia 
and crudelitas see 1. 25—26 n., 2. 4. 2 n. 
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1. 5. 3-7 Seneca here begins a defence against an (imagined) objection 
to singling out clementia as a special virtue. He argues that some virtues 
are more appropriate in some people than others, giving magnanimitas as 
an example first (1. 5. 3) before returning to clementia (1. 5. 4). He then 
suggests that magnanimitas in a ruler is connected with absence of anger 
and the exercise of mercy (1. 5. 5-7), thus uniting these strands of his 
argument. 


1. 5. 3 cum autem uirtutibus inter se sit concordia: se sit is the necessary 
supplement by editors. 

It was a tenet of Stoicism that all virtues were equal, e.g. Cic. Parad. 3. 21—2 
(quoted on 2. 4. 4), Sen. Ep. 113. 16 uirtutes omnes... pares sunt, 66. 29 and 
with the present expression cf. 109. 10 omnibus inter se uirtutibus amicitia est; 
see Motto s.v. ‘Virtue’ 52 ‘The individual virtues are each a portion of one 
great single virtue’ and Long-Sedley i. 383-4, SVF iii. 295—304. However, in 
Book 2 the clementia of the princeps gives way to the uirtus of the sapiens. 

quaedam tamen quibusdam personis aptior est: personis here denotes 
‘individuals, or, almost, ‘roles, taken in a broad sense to refer to their 
personalities and circumstances, contrast 1. 2. 1 in persona quoque innocen- 
tium with n. 

decet: for Seneca's emphasis on decorum and outward appearances see 
decet 1. 3. 3 n. 

magnanimitas: ‘generosity of spirit’, lit. “greatness of soul’, i.e. superiority 
to trifles (Ball), high-mindedness, being neither depressed by adversity nor 
elated by success. The related phrase magnus animus occurs at Clem. 1. 5. 5 bis, 
1. 11. 3, 1. 20. 3 bis, 2. 1. 1, 2. 5. 4. Cicero offers a definition of magnanimitas at 
Tusc. 4. 61 constantem enim quendam uolumus sedatum, grauem, humana 
omnia prementem illum esse, quem magnanimum et fortem uirum dicimus. 
talis autem nec maerens nec timens nec cupiens nec gestiens esse quisquam potest, 
cf. SVF iii. 264, 265, 269, 270, 274, 275. This definition of magnanimitas (Greek 
peyadowsuyia), which was espoused by the Stoics, is at odds with the idea in 
general currency, as Aristotle saw when he observed that it is an equivocal 
term, denoting either ‘refusal to put up with insult’ (of which Achilles is the 
classic example) or “‘imperviousness to fortune’ (taken to be a characteristic 
of Socrates) (Post. An. 97°15-26). See Malaspina for bibliography, including 
R. A. Gauthier, Magnanimité: L'idéal de la grandeur dans la philosophie paienne 
et dans la théologie chrétienne (Paris, 1951), esp. 119—64 on Stoic views of 
magnanimitas and 170-6 on magnanimitas in Roman political ideology. 

The noun is used three times elsewhere by Seneca: Const. 11. 1 [sapiens] 
habet... pulcherrimam uirtutem omnium, magnanimitatem, Ep. 74. 13 perit 
magnanimitas quae non potest eminere nisi omnia uelut minuta contempsit, 
115. 3, in an elevated description of a good man's soul (animum boni uiri)... 
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tunc prouidentia cum elegantia et ex istis magnanimitas eminentissima...; by 
Pliny the Elder at NH 7. 93, where he praises Julius Caesar for his unparalleled 
clementia and magnanimitas, and by Pliny the Younger at Pan. 58. 5, in praise 
of Trajan: tuam uero magnanimitatem an modestiam an benignitatem prius 
mirer? magnanimitatis fuit expetito semper honore abstinere, modestiae cedere, 
benignitatis per alios frui. The link between magnanimitas and clementia 
in a ruler is illuminated by De Ira 2. 32. 3 magni animi est iniurias despicere 
(cited more fully below on 1. 5. 5 magnus animus) because his qualities will 
enable him to rise above and resist the vendetta mentalité. 

etiam illum infra quem nihil est: ‘even the lowest of all’, lit. “even him than 
whom there is nothing below: For the idea that all virtues, including magna- 
nimitas, are available to everyone, regardless of social status, cf. Ben. 3. 18. 3 
potest seruus iustus esse, potest fortis, potest magni animi. 

malam fortunam retundere: the infinitive is used substantivally, as predi- 
cate: KS i, $123b. For mala fortuna in Seneca, esp. in contexts of resistance, cf. 
Prou. 2. 9 uir fortis cum fortuna mala compositus, Tranq. 16. 3, Ep. 13. 11, Ep. 
48. 7 ille malam fortunam horret, 71. 8 eadem...uirtute et mala fortuna 
uincitur et ordinatur bona, 92. 24 qui cum mala fortuna semper luctatus est. 
For fortuna in the sense ‘situation’ cf. 1. 1. 9. This unusual verb lit. = ‘to make 
blunt; hence ‘take the edge off or ‘resist, cf. Lent. Fam. 12. 14. 3 quorum 
improbitatem aliquando retundi et non pati impunitate augeri . . . utile est, Sen. 
Contr. 10 pr. 16 habet... paternam diligentiam qua uires ingenii sui ex indus- 
tria retundit, Apul. Apol. 103 quae si omnia affatim retudi, si calumnias omnes 
refutaui. Seneca uses the verb figuratively more often than not, cf. Ben. 1. 4. 1 
(acumen), De Ira 2. 21. 1 (indoles), 3. 8. 3 (asperitas), Ep. 53. 12 incredibilis 
philosophiae uis est ad omnem fortuitam uim retundendam. 

On the idea of resistance to fortune cf. 2. 5. 5 [sapiens] omnem fortunae 
iram reuerberauit et ante se franget and see G. Busch, "Fortunae resistere in der 
Moral des Philosophen Seneca, in G. Maurach (ed.), Seneca als Philosoph 
(Wege der Forschung 414; Darmstadt, 1975), 53—94, esp. 70; Armisen-March- 
etti 94—5. 

in bona fortuna: in obvious antithesis to malam fortunam. 

laxiorem locum habet: cf. Liv. 24. 8. 1 si...id bellum eumque hostem 
haberemus in quo neglegentiae laxior locus esset; locus — 'scope, opportunity. 

melius...in tribunali quam in plano conspicitur: the idea that the great 
live their lives under much more intense scrutiny than the insigificant recurs 
frequently in classical literature, e.g. Sen. Polyb. 6. 4 multa tibi non licent quae 
humillimis et in angulo iacentibus licent. 

Seneca takes the standard antithesis of pro/in/e tribunali...e plano, which 
has the sense ‘officially... unofficially’ or ‘in court...out of court’ (OLD 
planum 2b, tribunal 1d), cf. Suet. Tib. 33, Paul. Dig. 48. 18. 18. 10 de plano, 
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and transfers it to the context of the exercise of clementia by those of contrasting 
status. The tribunal is literally the raised platform from which a magistrate or 
military officer with judicial powers pronounced his official judgements; pla- 
num lit. — ground level. Here Seneca uses in tribunali to denote the elevated 
position of the ruler and in plano to denote the humble position of someone 
with no status. For an elevated use of tribunal cf. Apul. Fl. 16 quid igitur 
superest ad honoris mei tribunal et columen, ad laudis meae cumulum? 

The idea that a virtue such as clementia needs to ‘be seen’ (conspicitur) 
echoes and connects with the opening word of the section, decet. 


1. 5. 4 felicem tranquillamque: for the connection between clementia and 
felicitas cf. 1. 26. 5 felicitas illa multis salutem dare et ad uitam ab ipsa morte 
reuocare et mereri clementia ciuicam, Polyb. 13. 4 o felicem clementiam tuam, 
Caesar, quae efficit ut quietiorem sub te agant uitam exules quam nuper sub 
Gaio egere principes! 

sed in regia, quo rarior, eo mirabilior: ‘But in a palace its rarity will make it 
more amazing. quo... eo are correlatives, lit. by how much... by that much’ 
On the amazingness of finding clementia exercised by a ruler, cf. 1. 11. 3 (the 
specific case of Nero). | 

quid enim est memorabilius...?: an elaborate question, involving three 
relative clauses of increasing length, cuius... obstat, cuius... adsentiunt, quem 
... quidem framed by the acc. + infin. construction eum... inicere et... uti 
describing the autocrat. With the adjective memorabilius Seneca not only 
notices Nero's remarkability but memorializes it too. As elsewhere, Seneca 
cleverly offers oblique advice to Nero: see Favez ad loc., Griffin? 137. 

cuius irae nihil obstat: a succinct statement of the nature of absolute power, 
expressed in terms of anger, which often features as an antithesis of clementia: 
(expressed as saeuitia or synonym): see Introduction 5. 3. 

cuius grauiori sententiae ipsi qui pereunt adsentiuntur: an extreme and 
flattering portrayal of the autocrat's power—that his severer sentences will 
meet with the victims' approval; cf. Polyb. 13. 4 scias licet ea demum fulmina 
esse iustissima quae etiam percussi colunt. All that Seneca needs to say is that 
the autocrat has absolute power to impose severe penalties. 

quem nemo interpellaturus est, immo, si uehementius excanduit, ne 
deprecaturus est quidem: immo indicates a gradation of precision between 
the two kinds of intervention, appeal (interpellaturus) and pleading (depre- 
caturus). For this sense of interpellare, which is absent from TLL and OLD 
(where 6 ‘to accost (esp. w. a request)’ is the closest; more relevant is inter- 
pellatio 2, ‘an appeal to law’), cf. Suet. Tib. 75. 2 absente adhuc Gaio nemo 
exstabat qui adiri interpellarique posset. For excandescere of the emperor's 
anger cf. Sen. Apoc. 6. 2 excandescit hoc loco Claudius et quanto potest murmure 
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irascitur. For deprecari used absolutely of entreaty or intercession on someone 
else's behalf cf. OLD 3d, 4a, e.g. Plin. Ep. 9. 24 moneo ut te erroribus tuorum, etsi 
non fuerit qui deprecetur, placabilem praestes. 

ipsum: picks up eum. 

sibi manum inicere: an unusual, almost unparalleled, application of the 
idiom manum inicere, which generally = ‘to seize, lay claim to’ (OLD manus 
15b), often in a legal context; with the reflexive sibi here and the phrase which 
follows, the expression clearly denotes an act of self-restraint, for which cf. 
Hor. Od. 1. 17. 25-6 ne male dispari | incontinentes iniciat manus, Sen. Contr. 
] pr. 14 cum sibi iniecerat manum et se blandienti otio abduxerat, tantis 
uiribus incumbebat in studium; for a similar idea also involving manus 
cf. Clem. 1. 3. 2 uirtutem... quae pacem amat et manus retinet. 

potestate sua...uti: for potestas used of political power in De Clementia 
cf. 1. 8. 5 animaduersiones magnarum potestatum, 1. 11. 2 in maxima potestate, 
1. 11. 4 tyrannorum ... potestas, 1. 19. 1 in maiore... potestate and cf. 1. 14. 2 
potestatem patriam. 

in melius placidiusque: for preposition + neuter of adj. to make an 
adverbial phrase, almost exclusively a feature of imperial Latin, see OLD in 
18, e.g. Clem. 1. 1. 6 in maius meliusque with n., Helu. 7. 4 in maius, Tranq. 9. 3 
in uanum, Tac. Ann. 11. 19 is terror milites hostisque in diuersum adfecit. 

cogitantem: agrees with eum. The effect is like that at 1. 1. 1 ita loqui secum, 
1. 8. 1 inquis, where too Seneca gives advice by imagining Neros articulation 
of ideas in his own words, thus softening the didacticism. The use of direct 
thought or speech also allows Seneca to point the expression with antithesis 
(see next note). 

occidere contra legem nemo non potest, seruare nemo praeter me: the 
words contra legem are to be understood in the second part. Cf. the (unattrib- 
uted) saying cited by Calvin, which rephrases the final sentence of Clem. 1. 5. 6 
(see n.): eripere uitam nemo non homini potest. uitam tribuere, regium est. The 
word order judiciously throws emphasis upon the antithesis between ‘killing’ 
and ‘preserving’ and reserves nemo praeter me for the end, thus appealing to 
Nero's sense of the uniqueness of his position and power. The phrase contra 
legem raises again the question of the emperor's relationship with the law, cf. 
tamquam legibus...1.1.4 n. and Introduction 5. 4. For the emphasis upon the 
emperor’s ability to preserve life, doubtless a crucial message for the senatorial 
audience of De Clementia and hence highly appositely put into the emperor's 
own mouth here, cf. quod seruet 1. 5. 2 n., 1. 26. 5. 


1.5. 5 magnam fortunam magnus animus decet: this sentence clearly echoes 
1. 5. 3 decet magnanimitas quemlibet mortalem . .. malam fortunam... in bona 
fortuna, with yet another assertion of the importance of decorum and ap- 
pearances (see decet 1. 3. 3 n.). Seneca's bald statement of fact is really an 
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exhortation to Nero to make his morality match or even exceed his status. 
Hence the entire sentence is pervaded by imagery of height: se ad illam extulit 
et altior stetit, in terram, superne despicere; cf. Const. 1. 1 quoted below on 
iniurias atque offensiones. As Calvin observes, the argument can be couched as 
a syllogism: great prosperity requires a great soul; a great soul is peaceful and 
rises above any outrage; therefore a ruler, to maintain his high position, 
should despise injuries and affronts. 

The idea that the magnus animus is above iniuria finds an eloquent 
articulation at De Ira 2. 32. 3 magni animi est iniurias despicere; ultionts 
contumeliosissimum genus est non esse uisum dignum ex quo peteretur ultio. 
multi leues iniurias altius sibi demisere dum uindicant. ille magnus et nobilis qui 
more magnae ferae latratus minutorum canum securus exaudit (note the 
animal analogy in the light of what follows below) and 3. 5. 7-8, esp. nulla 
magnum animum iniuria ad sensum sui adducit, fragilior eo quod petit... non 
est magnus animus quem incuruat iniuria. 

Seneca brings the first book of his De Ira to a close with a substantial 
disquisition on the incompatibility of anger and greatness of soul (1. 20-21), 
e.g. 1. 20. 1 ne illud quidem iudicandum est, aliquid iram ad magnitudinem 
animi conferre, 1. 21. 1 nihil ergo in ira... magnum, nihil nobile est. At Clem. 
2. 1. 1, in the opening sentence of the second book, Seneca praises Nero for 
his magnus animus as proven by a specific incident; magnus animus recurs 
at 1. 20. 3 (bis), 2. 5. 4, and 1. 11. 3 in a different sense. 

qui, nisi se ad illam extulit et altior stetit: qui — animus, illam — fortunam. 

in terram: it is hard to see what infra terram of the MSS could mean: ‘to below 
the ground; hence I propose a correction to in, a solution contemplated though 
not adopted by Lipsius 161 n. 49; the corruption might be due to dittography of 
-rra-. Other solutions are to add ad, to delete terram (Rossbach, who takes the 
terram phrase as a gloss on infra), or to emend to infra turbam (J. Müller) or 
infractam (Petersen). See Malaspina for full discussion. 

magni autem animi proprium est: this phrase refines the initial bald 
statement about magnus animus; the construction proprium est then finds 
its correspondence in muliebre est...ferarum uero nec ignauarum quidem. 
proprium est + gen. occurs only here and at 1. 5. 7 proprium est excellentis 
fortunae in De Clementia. The dependent infinitives esse and despicere are 
substantives, cf. 1. 1. 1 fecisse, 1. 5. 3 retundere. 

placidum esse tranquillumque: the qualities of the magnus animus echo 
the stated effect of clementia at 1. 5. 4: clementia... domum ... felicem tran- 
quillamque praestabit; the pair recurs at 1. 13. 1; also cf. 2. 6. 2 tranquilla 
mente, uultu suo. On tranquillitas in Seneca, = Stoic edOupia (Trang. 2. 3—4), 
see Motto s.v. “Tranquillity of Mind; A. Setaioli, Seneca e 1 greci (Bologna, 
1988), 97-107. 
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iniurias atque offensiones: the two words seem to be used virtually syn- 
onymously here, cf. Const. 9. 3 [sapiens] adeo autem ad offensiones rerum 
hominumque non contrahitur ut ipsa illi iniuria usui sit, whereas in the linkage 
of these two nouns at Liv. 3. 55. 1 quorum consulatus popularis sine ulla 
patrum iniuria nec sine offensione fuit, iniuria is a matter of intent (to damage) 
and offensio a matter of perception (of damage). 

iniuria is a legal term denoting any insulting act ranging from defamation 
to physical assault (see OLD 4): Rhet. Her. 4. 35 iniuriae sunt quae aut 
pulsatione corpus aut conuicio auris aut aliqua turpitudine uitam cuiuspiam 
uiolant. For offensio see TLL ix/2. 496. 82—497. 34. 

The topic is treated at greater length in Seneca's treatise to Serenus known 
as De Constantia Sapientis, which yokes another synonymous pair in its 
heading nec iniuriam nec contumeliam accipere sapientem and which intro- 
duces imagery of the heights aimed at by Stoic philosophy in its opening 
sentences, ut quam primum nos eripiat et in illum editum uerticem educat qui 
adeo extra omnem teli iactum surrexit ut supra fortunam emineat (1. 1). 

superne despicere: cf. Ep. 92. 32 [animus] cum opibus suis diuites superna 
despiciat, NQ 1 pr. 8 terrarum orbem superne despiciens; the adverb translates 
the Greek term únrepávw in Chrysippus’ definition of peyadouyia (SVF iii. 
264). For iniurias despicere see De Ira 2. 32. 3 cited above on 1. 5. 5 magnam 
fortunam. 

muliebre est furere in ira, ferarum uero est ignauarum quidem praemor- 
dere et urguere proiectos: furere, praemordere, and urguere are substantivized. 
Seneca here briefly castigates creatures incapable of self-control, namely, 
women and cowardly animals, a rhetorical ploy to encourage Nero to embrace 
the self-control entailed in the exercise of clementia. For the association of 
unbridled anger with women in particular cf. De Ira 1. 20. 3 ira muliebre 
maxime ac puerile uitium est, Juv. 13. 191—2 uindicta | nemo magis gaudet quam 
femina. Cf. also 2. 5. 1 on women and misericordia. For the instinct for 
retaliation in animals cf. De Ira 2. 34. 1 pusilli hominis et miseri est repetere 
mordentem [cf. praemordere here]. mures formicaeque si manum admoueris ora 
conuertunt; for other animals see Ov. Tr. in next n. Seneca remarks upon the 
irascibility of feras... quibus ex raptu alimenta sunt at De Ira 2. 16. 1-2. 

There is evidently a problem with the text here: according to Malaspina, N's 
ninerosarum is corrected by the first hand to generosarum: what kinds of 
beasts is Seneca talking about, ‘noble’ or ‘cowardly’? Editors’ responses in- 
clude et ne (Haase) and et generosarum <ne id> quidem (Baehrens). But the 
essential problem with these solutions is that ne...quidem does not make 
sense (pace Malaspina, who puzzles me by citing Ep. 36. 9 as a parallel). 
I suggest that et conceals est and, moreover, that the extra stroke at the front of 
generosarum visible upon examination of N conceals ig. I also note that the 
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letters -ene- do not resemble the same group in beneficio below. We need a 
fem. gen. plural, so I propose ignauarum or perhaps ignauissimarum; I suggest 
that generosarum could easily have been generated by contrast with ignobilis 
bestiae below. 

Seneca's point is that these cowardly creatures attack their victims (only) 
after they are powerless (proiectos), in contrast with elephants and lions (see 
Ov. Tr. and esp. Plin. NH in next note, also De Ira 2. 32. 3). For ignauus of 
animals cf. Sen. NQ 2. 59. 2 ignauissima animalia quae natura ad fugam genuit 
ubi exitus non patet temptant pugnam corpore imbelli and for the following 
contrast with noble animals cf. the distinction between a horse that is nobilis 
and one that is ignauus at Sen. Ep. 95. 67 argumenta per quae intellegas 
nobilem equum ..., ne operam perdas in ignauo and Curt. 7. 4. 18. 

elephanti leonesque transeunt quae impulerunt: Seneca offers a contrast 
consisting of two classic cases of noble beasts, the elephant and the lion. 
Seneca's idea of magnanimity in people and animals finds a precise precursor 
at Ov. Tr. 3. 5. 31-6: 


quo quisque est maior magis est placabilis irae 
et faciles motus mens generosa capit. 
corpora magnanimo satis est prostrasse leoni, 
pugna suum finem cum iacet hostis habet. 
at lupus et turpes instant morientibus ursi 
et quaecumque minor nobilitate fera. 


It is hard to generalize about Roman attitudes to elephants, but the incident 
at Pompey's show in 55 sce when the people protested at their slaughter 
demonstrates to Cicero the possibility of some kind of identification between 
humankind and the elephant: Cic. Farn. 7. 1. 3 opinio eius modi esse quamdam 
illi beluae cum genere humano societatem. For the lion's nobilitas see Mart. 
1. 48. 4. Pliny singles out the lion as capable of clemency (NH 8. 48): leoni 
tantum ex feris clementia in supplices; prostratis parcit et ubi saeuit in uiros 
prius quam in feminas fremit, in infantes non nisi magna fame. At Mart. 1. 14. 
5—6 a lion is miraculously depicted as capable of mercy, because he is Caesar's: 
unde potest auidus captae leo parcere praedae? | sed tamen esse tuus dicitur: ergo 
potest, an idea which corresponds with Seneca's here, in that he does not 
wish to exclude some kind of analogy between the emperor and the animals 
readily regarded as noble; cf. P. Howell, A Commentary on Book One of 
the Epigrams of Martial (London, 1980), ad loc. 

quae impulerunt: ‘what they have brought down’, corresponding to proiec- 
tos in the previous sentence. 

ignobilis bestiae pertinacia est: this is formulated as a sententia, like 1. 5. 2 
principum saeuitia bellum est. pertinacia, here ‘persistent rage’ (Ball), isa strong 
word, as suggested by the sequence at Plaut. Mer. 848—9 res... pessumas pessum 
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dedi, | iram, inimicitiam, maerorem, lacrumas, exilium, inopiam, | solitudinem, 
stultitiam, exitium, pertinaciam (if the text is correct). Seneca's use of perti- 
nacia divides between the negative, as here, and the positive (= ‘persistence’), 
e.g. De Ira 1. 17. 4. 


1. 5. 6 non decet regem saeua nec inexorabilis ira: yet again (most recently 
at 1. 5. 5) Seneca appeals to the concept of decorum with decet; cf. clementia 
...regem... decet 1. 3. 3 n. For the idea cf. Isocr. Ad Nic. 23 moie uev pndev 
per ópy5js. On Seneca's use of regem without the support of a synonym see 
1.3.3 n. 

The adjective saeua may be suggested by the preceding discussion of wild 
beasts: for saeuitia as one potential antonym to clementia see Cic. Part. 11 in 
iudicio aut saeuitiam aut clementiam iudicis and cf. Clem. 1. 5. 2 principum 
saeuitia bellum est. It was seen as essential that a ruler be exorabilis, open to 
entreaty; the mark of the autocrat or tyrant that he was not; see Braund 60—5 
and Wallace-Hadrill'. This quality was also closely associated with a ruler's 
facilitas (accessibility), since inaccessibility to his subjects inevitably entailed a 
deafness to pleas and petitions (cf. 1. 13. 4 n.); for this combination of ideas 
cf. facilis exorabilisque at Suet. Tib. 13. 2 (though not of the emperor). This 
combination of qualities in turn connects with the view of the good king 
inherited from the Greek east, which regarded the dispensation of justice as 
central, as Millar argues (466—77, cf. 228—40). 

For the connection between listening to entreaty and mercy cf. Liv. 25. 16. 12 
nullam umquam gentem magis exorabilem promptioremque ueniae dandae 
fuisse. Seneca later urges that the emperor be open to entreaty in the case of 
personal injuries at Clem. 1. 20. 2 longe...sit in suis quam in alienis iniuriis 
exorabilior. In this respect, the good emperor could readily be assimilated to 
deity, as becomes explicit at 1. 7. 1; cf. the language at Stat. Silu. 1. 5. 164—5 nunc 
magni uocat exorabile numen | Caesaris. For the combination of saeua and 
inexorabilis cf. the conclusion to Lucius' prayer to Isis at Apul. Met. 11.2 si quod 
numen inexorabili me saeuitia premit; naturally he hopes to find the goddess 
neither saeua nor inexorabilis. 

non multum enim supra eum eminet cui se irascendo exaequat: the 
subject of eminet and exaequat is rex, understood from regem. The idea 
that a person lowers himself through anger develops the language of height 
in 1. 5. 5—7 (see esp. note on magnam fortunam ...). On the consequences of 
anger across the spectrum of social status see De Ira 2. 34. 1 ergo ira 
abstinendum est, siue par est qui lacessendus est siue superior siue inferior. 
cum pare contendere anceps est, cum superiore furiosum, cum inferiore sordi- 
dum and cf. Lucan's Caesar to Metellus (3. 136—7) dignum te Caesaris ira | 
nullus honor faciet. 
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si dat uitam aut dignitatem: the granting of life and status is a measure of 
power. Seneca acknowledges the emperor's power to pass sentences ordering 
execution or the diminution or removal of status, e.g. through infamia or 
forms of exile (relegatio or deportatio). dignitas is a concept central to Roman 
society; it denoted a person's standing in society (OLD 3). For the combin- 
ation cf. Cic. Flacc. 36 nec enim Acmonensium testimonio Flacci uita et dignitas 
nititur, Plin. Pan. 44. 5 salua est omnibus uita et dignitas uitae. 

aut is my emendation of N's second dat; the solution adopted in the 1492 
Venice edition has also found favour: si dat uitam, <si> dat dignitatem. 

periclitantibus et meritis amittere: periclitari is more likely constructed 
with the infinitive amittere (‘to run the risk of losing’) than transitively with 
direct object (‘to endanger’), cf. Petr. Sat. 140. 6 periclitabatur totam paene 
tragoediam euertere, Plin. NH 26. 112 omnia quae secari periclitentur, Quint. 
IO 11. 3. 42 summa [sc. uox] rumpi periclitatur, forming a parallel construc- 
tion with meritis, the past participle of mereor. uitam and dignitatem provide 
the object of amittere. 

facit quod nulli nisi rerum potenti licet: lit. 'he does something which is 
permitted to no one except the person who has power over things. For rerum 
potens cf. [Sall.] De Re P. 1. 1. 5, Ov. Fast. 1. 88 populo rerum... potente, Suet. 
DI 72. 1. 

uita enim etiam superiori eripitur, numquam nisi inferiori datur: another 
apothegmatic formulation with the antitheses superiori... inferiori and eripitur 
... datur. For the first element, cf. Sen. Ep. 4. 8 e.g. ut potestas maior absit, nemo 
non seruus habet in te uitae necisque arbitrium. The second element emphasizes 
again that the gift of life marks a power distinction between the donor and the 
recipient. Cf. 1. 5. 4 occidere contra legem nemo non potest, seruare nemo praeter 
me with n. The terms superior and inferior recur at 2. 3. 1. 


1. 5. 7 seruare proprium est excellentis fortunae: another powerful formu- 
lation on the sententia model, which echoes the emphasis on seruare at 1. 5. 4 
(quotation in previous n.) and the language describing fortune in terms of 
height at 1. 5. 5. For the idea cf. Seneca’s response to Nero at Octauia 443-4: 
NER. extinguere hostem maxima est uirtus ducis. SEN. seruare ciues maior est 
patriae patri. Cf. quod seruet 1. 5. 2, 1. 5. 4, 2. 7. 4 nn. 

suspici: lit. ‘to be looked up at’ hence ‘to be admired’, cf. Nep. Ag. 4. 2 non 
minus eius pietas suspicienda est quam uirtus bellica. 

cum illi contigit idem posse quod dis: lit. “when it has fallen to it [sc. high 
fortune] to be able [to do] the same thing that [it has fallen to] the gods [to be 
able to do]; i.e. illi and dis are datives after contigit. Seneca here asserts Nero's 
high status, assimilating but not actually identifying it with divine status, in a 
continuation of his persuasion to high moral standards; he may be playing on 
Nero’s status as divi filius, which was celebrated on some coins issued in 55 CE 
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and in some other official records beyond that date: see Griffin^ 98 with 
nn. 77—8 and see my Introduction 2. 1, 2. 2. See further n. on deorum itaque 
below. 

quorum beneficio in lucem edimur tam boni quam mali: this relative 
clause, of little apparent relevance at first sight, seems designed to match or 
cap the prerogative of excellens fortuna to save lives (seruare) by specifying 
that the very existence of all human beings (in lucem edimur), good and bad 
(tam boni quam mali), is attributable to the gods' favour (beneficio). The 
implications of this for Nero's behaviour are specified in the following sen- 
tence. For the phrase in lucem edimur cf. Oed. 939—40 in lucem editis | natis, 
Oct. 636, Man. 5. 143. For the idea that the gods' assistance is available to all, 
regardless of birth, cf. Ben. 4. 4. 3 quis est autem tam miser, tam neclectus, quis 
tam duro fato et in poenam genitus, ut non tantam deorum munificentiam 
senserit? 

deorum itaque sibi animum adserens princeps: Seneca here explicitly 
envisages the emperor modelling himself on the gods in the exercise of 
clementia (i.e. seruare, the form of beneficium available to him), cf. 1. 7. 1—2 
on the gods as a model for the emperor, 1. 8. 3 the greatness of the princeps 
resembling that of the gods, 1. 19. 9 non proximus illis locum tenet is qui se ex 
deorum natura gerit, beneficus ac largus et in melius potens?, 1. 21. 2 where the 
power of dandi auferendique uitam is described as the munus deorum, and the 
climax to Book 1 haec diuina potentia est gregatim ac publice seruare (26. 5), 
with nn.; also relevant is the idea of divine election introduced at 1. 1. 2 n. Cf. 
Cic. Marc. 8 animum uincere, iracundiam cohibere, uictoriam temperare, 
aduersarium nobilitate, ingenio, uirtute praestantem non modo extollere iacen- 
tem sed etiam amplificare eius pristinam dignitatem, haec qui facit, non ego eum 
cum summis uiris comparo, sed simillimum deo iudico, Lig. 38 homines enim ad 
deos nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando. nihil habet 
nec fortuna tua maius quam ut possis, nec natura melius quam ut uelis 
seruare quam plurimos, Themistius Or. 10. 133 B uáAov be@ vapamAjoto 
TÖV avatpovvTwr oi owlovTes. 

alios ex ciuibus suis quia utiles bonique sunt libens uideat, alios in 
numerum relinquat: Seneca proposes differentiated treatments for categories 
of the emperor’s citizens, corresponding to tam boni quam mali in the 
previous sentence: he should take pleasure in those who function well 
in society and leave the rest be. 

in numerum: ‘to make up the number, cf. Luc. 2. 111 in numerum pars 
magna perit. For the idea of the insignificance of the mass cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 27 
nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati. 

quosdam esse gaudeat, quosdam patiatur: Seneca reiterates the same idea 
in a second pair of antitheses. 
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1. 6 Seneca develops the idea that a large part of the population exists simply 
‘to make up the number’ and has to be tolerated (patiatur), by asserting that 
everyone has made mistakes—including those in positions of judgement— 
and is likely to continue to do so. This is part of his argument for the vital 
necessity of clementia: the exercise of an excessively strict system of justice and 
punishment would result in removal of the majority of the population, 
leading to solitudo ac uastitas (1. 6. 1). He will return to the model provided 
by the gods for the princeps (1. 5. 7) at 1. 7. 1-2. 


1. 6. 1 A grammatically complex sentence with multiple subordination: the 
framework is cogitato (imperative) in hac ciuitate... quanta solitudo...futura 
sit si.... Three relative clauses introduced by in qua depend upon hac ciuitate, 
the first of which incorporates a temporal clause (quotiens) with a further 
relative clause (aliquid...quod). Finally, the conditional clause introduced 
by si is qualified by nisi. The intricacy of this sentence seems designed to 
evoke the overwhelming hustle and bustle of life in the metropolis of Rome 
and thus to emphasize the starkness of a future imagined without clementia, 
the huge solitudo ac uastitas conjured by Seneca. This is a classic example of 
demonstratio (Greek évápyeia; see Rhet. Her. 4. 68-9), in which the scene is 
presented as if before our eyes; use of the indicative rather than subjunctive 
mood in most of the subordinate clauses intensifies the vividness. cogitato 
specifically invites Nero's imaginative engagement. 

The combination in the second and third si qua clauses of spectacle 
and food seems to anticipate Juvenal's caricature of the overriding concerns 
of the Roman people as panem et circenses (10. 81), cf. his description 
of the (foreign) messoribus...| qui saturant Vrbem circo scenaeque uacantem 
(8. 117-18). 

ciuitate: apparently ‘city’ rather than ‘state’: OLD 3b, e.g. Suet. Vesp. 17 
plurimas per totum orbem ciuitates terrae motu aut incendio afflictas restituit in 
melius. 

turba per latissima itinera sine intermissione defluens eliditur quotiens 
aliquid obstitit: depictions of the throngs on the streets of Rome are a staple 
of Roman satire, cf. Lucil. 1228-34 M of the bustle of the forum nunc uero a 
mani ad noctem festo atque profesto | totus item pariterque die populusque 
patresque | iactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam ..., Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 70— 
8 on the crowdedness of the streets, which in turn was the model for Juv. 
3. 243-8 (see S. H. Braund, ‘City and Country in Roman Satire’, in ead. (ed.), 
Satire and Society in Ancient Rome (Exeter, 1989), 23—47 at 37). 

Seneca calls the streets latissima not as a literal measure of width but to 
indicate the sheer volume of people and continuousness of activity: the crowd 
is of sufficient bulk to flow continually through even the widest of Rome's 
thoroughfares. 
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defluens introduces the water imagery which is developed in the following 
image of the torrent and which in combination with the passive verb eliditur 
portrays the crowd in dehumanized terms. The perspective here and in the 
following clause appears to be from a superior vantage-point, cf. that estab- 
lished at 1. 1. 1, when Seneca invites Nero immittere oculos in hanc immensam 
multitudinem, discordem, seditiosam, impotentem. . . . Similar is Dido's view of 
the Trojans making preparations to leave Carthage at Virg. Aen. 4. 401-11, 
where their activities are compared to those of ants. 

quod cursum eius uelut torrentis rapidi moraretur: along with defluens 
above, the word cursus (cf. Juv. 1. 86 discursus), applicable to the movement of 
people and of water, helps motivate the image of the crowd as a swift torrent, 
cf. Juv. 3. 243—4 nobis properantibus obstat | unda prior, with the implication 
that it is out of control. 

tribus eodem tempore theatris caueae postulantur: whatever went wrong 
with the text here, it happened early: the MSS have theatris uiae, but N's scribe 
clearly perceived the words as theatri sui and carried -ae across the page break; 
this splitting of a word across the page break (what is more, recto to verso) is 
virtually unparalleled in this MS. I accept Hosius' caueae for MSS uiae, 
superior to Gertz's uiae populo stipantur, since uiae is clearly generated by 
itinera above. I am unconvinced by defences of uiae, neither Lipsius, that 
because the theatres are not adequate to accommodate the population the 
streets are needed too, nor Gronovius, that the people need space in the 
streets as they run at the same time to the three theatres. 

All three theatres, those of Balbus, Marcellus, and Pompey, were on the 
Campus Martius, cf. Suet. Aug. 45 per trina theatra. For detailed information 
see P. Ciancio Rossetto and G. Pisani Sartorio, Teatri greci e romani (Rome, 
1994—6), ii. 590—600, E. M. Steinby, Lexicon Topographicum Vrbis Romae, V 
(Rome, 1999), 30-8, F. Sear, Roman Theatres: An Architectural Study (Oxford, 
2006), 57—67; the original capacities of the theatres are thought to have been: 
Balbus: 7,000; Marcellus: 13,500—15,000; Pompey: 17,580 (though Pliny, NH 
36. 115 says 40,000). Curiously, Pliny criticizes as excessive a temporary 
theatre from the late Republic that seated 80,000, saying that the 40,000 
capacity of Pompey's theatre is more than enough for the much increased 
population of his own day; these numbers are clearly exaggerations. 

Were these theatres in use at the same time? The prologue to Terence's 
Hecyra shows that in the Republic there were competing forms of entertain- 
ment happening at the same time, but this is not the same as simultaneous 
multiple theatrical performances and anyway predates the construction of 
permanent theatres at Rome. More useful is the fact that the calendars only 
sometimes give specific venues, e.g. the festival of Apollo on 23 September 
was held ad theatrum Marcelli; perhaps the vaguer listing of ludi, without 
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precise locations, implies multiple venues. Certainly, only a tiny fraction of 
Rome's population could be accommodated if only one theatre were in use at 
one time. The most explicit evidence concerns an extraordinary event 
recorded in the Fasti Ostienses: in 112 Trajan tried to gratify the populus 
with extra ludi, specifically stating that the performances were given on 
three stages at once (AE 1933, 30, Il. 35-7). 

tribus theatris is abl. of place (thus Lipsius). With the verb understand a 
qualification such as ‘to accommodate the population, which by the time of 
Augustus had perhaps reached one million. Cf. Juv. 11. 197 totam hodie 
Romam Circus capit. For thinking of the masses in terms of their thronging 
the theatres cf. HF 838—9 quantus incedit populus per urbes | ad noui ludos 
auidus theatri; Marc. 11. 2. 

consumitur quidquid terris omnibus aratur: the passive construction 
continues. Seneca's claim, though obviously exaggerated, glances at the fact 
that Rome's imports far outstripped her exports, especially in the case of the 
grain-supply, which came from Sicily, Africa, and Egypt. For terris omnibus cf. 
Herc. Oet. 764; omnibus terris is more common, e.g. NQ 3. 27. 15. For arare = 
‘to produce by cultivation’ cf. Hor. Od. 3. 16. 26 quidquid arat impiger Apulus. 

solitudo ac uastitas: for the combination cf. Cic. Ver. 4. 114 dicere quae 
solitudo esset in agris, quae uastitas, Tac. Ann. 13. 55 ne uastitatem et solitudi- 
nem mallent quam amicos populos. uastitas, a favourite word with Cicero, 
denotes specifically the absence of population ( OLD 1), which is precisely the 
result envisaged by Seneca of over-zealous judgements. 

si nihil relinquitur nisi quod iudex seuerus absoluerit: in conditional 
clauses Seneca tends to combine pres. indic. in the main clause with fut. 
perf. in the subordinate clause (J. Hammelrath, Grammatisch-stilistische Bei- 
träge zu den prosaischen Schriften des L. Annáus Seneca (Progr. Gymn. Emmer- 
ich, 1895), 2-3; hence there is no need to alter either to the regular subjunctive 
relinquatur (Ball) or to the future relinquetur (Wesenberg in Gertz). 


1. 6. 2 His mention of a hypothetical iudex seuerus leads Seneca into reflec- 
tions on the potential guilt of everyone, including those in a position to pass 
judgement, expressed first with two rhetorical questions marked by repeated 
quotus quisque... ? and then with a climactic question posed to himself, nescio 
an..., before the stark declaration peccauimus omnes (1. 6. 3). Central to this 
section is the idea of the hypocrisy of those in positions of judgement, 
whereby they set one standard for others and another for themselves, cf. 
Senecas discussion of this at De Ira 2. 28, e.g. 1 si uolumus aequi rerum 
omnium iudices esse, hoc primum nobis persuadeamus, neminem nostrum esse 
sine culpa and 7-8, and cf. more generally 3. 26. 4 quidquid itaque in 
alio reprehenditur id unusquisque in sinu suo inueniet. Hence Cicero's descrip- 
tion of the moral burden entailed in taking on the prosecution of others 
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at Ver. 3. 1—5 e.g. 4 omnia postremo quae uindicaris in altero tibi ipsi uehe- 
menter fugienda sunt. etenim non modo accusator sed ne obiurgator quidem 
ferendus est is qui quod in altero uitium reprehendit in eo ipse reprehenditur. 

quotus quisque: ‘how few... 

quaesitoribus: Madvig's correction, from N's quaestoribus. The word de- 
notes a special investigator as distinct from a judge, cf. Sen. Breu. 17. 5 
candidati laborare desimus? suffragatores incipimus. accusandi deposimus 
molestiam? iudicandi nanciscimur. iudex desit esse? quaesitor est, and provides 
a neat connection with its root in quaerit (see OLD 10b). See Malaspina for an 
exhaustive explanation of the role of the quaesitor. 

teneatur: see OLD 21 esp. c: ‘to be bound by, i.e. liable to, a penalty’. 

accusator: under the procedure of Roman law the accusation was presented 
by a private individual. 

uacat culpa: for uacare + abl. see OLD 3, e.g. Cic. Lig. 4 adhuc... Q. 
Ligarius omni culpa uacat, Off. 1. 88 omnis autem et animaduersio et castigatio 
contumelia uacare debet, Sen. Thy. 321. 

et nescio: cf. 2. 2. 3 ac nescio at the start of the sentence. 

difficilior...saepius: the comparatives create an equivalence between re- 
luctance to pardon and the tendency to need to seek pardon. In effect, Seneca 
proposes that the harshest critics of others' behaviour are the people most in 
need of leniency themselves. For difficilior = “more reluctant, cf. HF 578 
deflent et lacrimis difficiles det; for difficilis + ad + gerund/gerundive see TLL 
v/1. 1090. 15-34, e.g. De Ira 2. 34. 4 “We should consider, whenever we make 
difficulties about pardoning, whether it pays us for everyone to be miserable. 
So often a person has had to seek pardon, after refusing it, so often a person 
has fallen at the feet of another whose pleas he spurned!’ 

ueniam: only here in Book 1; in Book 2 Seneca will distinguish it from 
clementia (2. 7). 


1. 6. 3—4 After the stark declaration of universal culpability in the perfect 
tense peccauimus, Seneca offers five divisions of mistakes introduced by alii, in 
five increasing cola. The reasons or excuses for making mistakes which he lists 
doubtless constituted staple arguments in legal contexts. He then reiterates 
the perfect tense with deliquimus and extends this universal culpability into 
the future with delinquemus. Finally he declares that the path to innocentia 
is provided by culpability, reiterating the verb peccare in framing ring com- 
position (peccauimus... peccando). 

peccauimus omnes: for this idea cf. De Ira 2. 28. 1 (on 1. 6. 2 above) 
neminem nostrum esse sine culpa, 2. 31. 8 si puniendus est cuicumque prauum 
maleficumque ingenium est, poena neminem excipiet, 3. 26. 4 omnes mali 
sumus. The verb is used of mistakes, both factual (OLD 1 and 2) and moral 
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(OLD 3), here the latter; it seems important to resist translating this with 
Christian overtones as ‘we have sinned’, which would imply an offence not 
against human laws but against God. For the idea see Otto homo, humanus 3, 
e.g. Jerome Ep. 57. 12 errasse humanum est. 

ex destinato: a favourite phrase of Seneca, cf. Ben. 6. 10. 2, 6. 23. 4, De Ira 
2. 6. 4, NQ 2. 35. 2. 

forte: substantive, as at 2. 6. 3 forte laborantibus. 

alii in bonis consiliis parum fortiter stetimus et innocentiam inuiti ac 
retinentes perdidimus: this, the last of Seneca's elaborations of types of 
"mistake, stands out thanks to its position, its length, and the use of the 
first person plural. This all suggests that he is seeking a close alignment with 
his audience(s) here, perhaps in the form of an apology or in the form of 
a reminder: an apology to Nero for mistakes on the part of people who 
have wavered (parum fortiter stetimus) from their ‘good intentions’ (in bonis 
consiliis) and so become culpable against their will (inuiti) and while trying to 
resist (innocentiam...retinentes); a reminder to Nero that even with the 
best will in the world he too might be capable of making a mistake. In both 
cases, this would explain the choice of Seneca's depiction of culpability in 
such benign expressions. 

deliquimus: usually of moral failings, as here, see OLD, TLL v/1. 459. 35 ff. 
sensu ethico, 1. q. peccare. 

usque ad extremum aeui delinquemus: for the inevitability of error cf. De 
Ira 3. 27. 3 peccauit. hoc enim primum? hoc enim extremum? non est quod illi 
credas, etiam si dixerit: "iterum non faciam. et iste peccabit et in istum alius et 
tota uita inter errores uolutabit, Ben. 1. 10. 3 malos esse nos, malos fuisse... et 
futuros esse. | : 

extremum aeui: for extremum with measure of time cf. Sall. BJ 21. 2 diei 
extremum erat, Liv. 28. 37. 5 1am extremum autumni erat, 39. 6. 3 extremo 
anni. 

purgauit animum: for this imagery cf. Ep. 98. 14 nos modo purgemus 
animum sequamurque naturam, De Ira 3. 42. 1 careamus hoc malo purgemus- 
que mentem et exstirpemus radicitus (of anger). 

obturbare eum...ac fallere: perhaps replaying forte impulsi aut aliena 
nequitia ablati above (1. 6. 3). For obturbare cf. De Ira 3. 3. 4 hunc aliquis 
affectum uirtuti adiutorem comitemque dat consilia sine quibus uirtus nihil gerit 
obturbantem? 

ad innocentiam tamen peccando peruenit: Seneca presents the ideal of the 
Stoic wise man who has attained a state of virtue through hard work, cf. De Ira 
2. 10. 6 non irascetur sapiens peccantibus. quare? quia scit neminem nasci 
sapientem sed fieri and Motto Guide s.v. ‘Wise Man 1’ on the rarity of the 
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wise man. The universality of human mistakes (peccando) makes clementia 
essential. | 
For innocentia as a condition which can be (re-)established see 1. 2. 1 nn. 


1.7 Returning to the idea introduced at 1. 5. 7, Seneca asserts that the gods’ 
relationship to the emperor is analogous to the emperor's relationship with 
his people and uses this parallelism to indicate to Nero negative and positive 
ways of wielding absolute power. Seneca thus provides an explicit exemplum 
for Nero, while the language he uses concentrates on the negative aspect, 
including a picture of a king blasted by a thunderbolt. Ovid uses the same 
analogy, including imagery of thunderbolts and description of the sky, at Tr. 2. 
33—40: 


si quotiens peccant homines sua fulmina mittat 
Iuppiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit. 

nunc ubi detinuit strepituque exterruit orbem 
purum discussis aera reddit aquis. 

iure igitur genitorque deum rectorque uocatur, 
iure capax mundus nil Ioue maius habet. 

tu quoque cum patriae rector dicare paterque 
utere more dei nomen habentis idem. 


1. 7. 1 quoniam deorum feci mentionem: at 1. 5. 7, where he discusses the 
duties of exalted rank which is equal to the power of the gods and asserts that 
deorum .. . sibi animum adserens princeps. 

optime hoc exemplum principi constituam ad quod formetur: the idea 
of exemplarity is central to De Clementia, as we see from the introduction 
of the idea in the opening image of the mirror (see 1. 1. 1 nn., cf. exemplar 
1.1.6 n.). At 1. 16. 2 Seneca goes in the other direction for models for ruling: 
in magna imperia ex minoribus petamus exemplum, proceeding to list the 
father, the instructor, and the military officer as exemplars for the emperor; cf. 
the exemplar provided by bees at 1. 19. 3. Later Seneca also introduces two 
exempla provided by Augustus (1. 9. 1 exemplo, 1. 15. 3 exemplo). The passive 
formetur seems to have almost a middle sense here, hence my translation 
‘conform to’. For the passive in the reflexive sense ‘mould oneself’ cf. Sen. NQ 
4a. pr. 5 sic... formare ut scias non posse te consequi ut sis impenetrabilis and De 
Ira 13. 2 paulatim cum exterioribus interiora formantur. For the combination 
with exemplum, here reflexive, cf. Beat. Vit. 3. 3 ab illa [sc. Natura] non 
deerrare et ad illius legem exemplumque formari sapientia est, Liv. 1. 21. 2 
cum ipsi se homines in regis uelut unici exempli mores formarent. 

ut se talem esse ciuibus quales sibi deos uelit: lit. 'so that he may desire to be 
such towards his citizens as the gods are towards him’. The important word 
here is uelit: Seneca hopes to influence Nero towards a desire to wield his 
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power responsibly. ut technically introduces a purpose clause here but is in 
effect explicative of hoc exemplum. 

expedit... . expedit... ?: only here in De Clementia, repeated for emphasis. 

inexorabilia peccatis atque erroribus numina: cf. inexorabilis ira 1. 5. 6 n. 
peccatis echoes peccauimus . . . peccando at 1. 6. 3—4; for erroribus cf. 1. 1. 9 n. 

usque ad ultimam infesta perniciem: infesta agrees with numina. 
The phrase ultima pernicies seems to be unparalleled; for pernicies see 
]. l. 1 n. | 

et quis regum erit tutus...?: Seneca's choice of the word ‘king’ as opposed 
to ‘emperor’ may be designed to distance from Nero the horror of divine 
incineration and dismemberment. 

cuius non membra haruspices colligant: cuius is relative after regum, in a 
result clause. Seneca's expression is rather elliptical, as if not wishing to spell 
out the awful scenario of a king being struck by Jupiter's thunderbolt, which 
must be interpreted as a punishment for cruelty towards his citizens (delicta 
potentium below). It was the function of the haruspices to interpret entrails 
and prodigies, especially when a thunderbolt had struck a public place, and to 
propose measures of purification. The haruspices were Etruscan diviners, 
members of the Etruscan aristocracy who by Seneca's time had been firmly 
incorporated into Roman religious ritual by their organization as an ordo; see 
OCD? svv. haruspex, bidental, and Brill's New Pauly s.vv. ‘Haruspices’ and 
"Divination' esp. 576 (iii. 715-17 in the German edition) on Etruscan bronto- 
scopy. For Seneca's language here cf. Lucan's description of an Etruscan 
haruspex, Arruns, at 1. 606-8: 


Arruns dispersos fulminis ignes 
colligit et terrae maesto cum murmure condit 
datque locis numen. 


1. 7. 2 quod si di placabiles et aequi: a brief glimpse of the positive aspect of 
divine power: both adjectives convey behaviour commendable in a ruler too, 
though neither word recurs in precisely this sense in De Clementia. For 
placabilis of gods cf. OLD 1, TLL x/l. 2252. 69-2253. 2. For aequus = 
‘reasonable, fair’ in De Clementia see 2. 7. 3 n. 

delicta potentium: this phrase makes clear the reason for divine anger that 
is manifested as dismemberment by a thunderbolt. 

aequius: deliberately used to echo aequi above. 

hominem hominibus praepositum: perhaps as a counterweight to the 
analogy of god and ruler throughout this passage (and to his assimilations 
of god and ruler elsewhere), Seneca for a moment here emphasizes that the 
ruler is mortal and in a position of authority over other mortals. praepositus is 
repeated in the same sense at 1. 19. 1. For polyptoton of homo see 1. 1. 5 n. 
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miti animo: the first occurrence of the word mitis in this work, a useful 
adjunct to the concept of clementia, cf. 1. 9. 1 diuus Augustus fuit mitis 
princeps, 1. 13. 4, 1. 22. 3, and esp. 1. 25. 1 crudelitas minime humanum 
malum est indignumque tam miti animo. 

exercere imperium: cf. Virg. Georg. 2. 369—70 dura | exerce imperia; 
here imperium = ‘power, rather than ‘the empire’ (as 1. 4. 1 etc.) or ‘empire’ 
(1. 1. 3 etc., including later in this section). 

cogitare: Seneca advocates reflection on the part of the ruler in a variety of 
ways in De Clementia: here by asserting that it is reasonable for a ruler to think 
about his behaviour; at 1. 6. 1 directly, with the imperative cogitato; at 1. 1. 1 
by putting words into Nero's mouth (iuuat...ita loqui secum). Cf. Augustus 
at 1. 9. 3 cogitaret and direct speech of reflection at 1. 9. 4—5. 

uter mundi status gratior oculis pulchriorque sit: uter introduces two 
pictures of the world, specifically of the sky. The first, positive, one is dealt 
with in an ablative expression of just four words, while the second, negative, 
one is described in a lengthy clause with two finite verbs. This again demon- 
strates Seneca's concentration upon the negative aspects of power, presumably 
as part of his apotreptic strategy directed at Nero. 

sereno et puro die: the language here may work on two levels. For the 
straightforwardly beneficial aspect of a clear and cloudless sky cf. Phaedr. 
4. 18. 5 faciem ad serenam . . . mutatur dies, Luc. 1. 58—9 pars aetheris illa sereni 
| tota uacet. But given that Jupiter was thought to be derived from Diespiter, 
‘Father Sky’ (see Maltby, who cites Varro, LL 5. 66, Gell. 5. 12. 5), on a 
metaphorical level a clear sky denotes a benign deity; cf. serenus as a title of 
Jupiter at CIL vi. 431 and 433 10v1 SERENO NVMMIVS ALBINVS EX VOTO. This 
meant that the paradoxical phenomenon of ‘a bolt from the blue; mentioned 
in a number of ancient texts, was viewed as a portent: cf. Sen. Thy. 263 tonat 
dies serenus, Hor. Od. 1. 34. 5-8 Diespiter, | igni corusco nubila diuidens | 
plerumque, per purum tonantis | egit equos uolucremque currum with NH. 

cum fragoribus crebris omnia quatiuntur et ignes hinc atque illinc micant: 
a graphic evocation of thunderclaps (fragoribus crebris) and lightning-bolts 
(ignes; TLL vi/1. 290. 8—29, e.g. Virg. Aen. 1. 90 crebris micat ignibus aether). 
Seneca offers a wide-ranging discussion of lightning and thunder in Book 2 


of his NQ. 


1. 7. 2-3: Seneca now makes his analogy explicit, again dealing with the 
positive aspect of the well-ordered empire first in just a few words and again 
saving a more elaborate description for the negative, apotreptic, aspect of the 
disordered empire, cf. note on uter mundi status above. It may be significant 
that the positive picture is of imperium while the negative picture is of 
regnum. 
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1.7.2 morati...imperii: the adjective moratus generally requires an accom- 
panying adverb to specify the kind of character intended, such as bene, melius, 
male, peius, for examples see OLD, TLL; an unusual case is Cic. Att. 2. 25. 1 
mirabiliter... moratus est. Exceptionally, moratus appears to derive positive 
connotations from its context, although in the classical period this usage 
appears to be confined to writings: TLL viii. 1476. 40—7 'in bonam partem, 
sensu significanti, i.q. bonis moribus praeditus; citing Cic. Diu. 1. 66 o poema 
tenerum et moratum atque molle! and Quint. IO 4. 2. 64 [of narratio] euiden- 
tem, moratam cum dignitate, one later example cited in TLL applies to a 
person: Firm. Math. 3. 3. 15 et carissimam et moratam uxorem; the current 
passage is not cited. This difficulty probably accounts for the variant reading 
moderatique (T), for which confusion see TLL viii. 1217. 18-19; TLL prefers 
the reading moderati here (1218. 61), cf. Tac. Hist. 4. 74. 2 moderatius imper- 
ium. However, moderati seems lacking motivation here and it is preferable to 
retain the reading of N, as the lectio difficilior. 

sereni caeli et nitentis: repetition of serenus from sereno et puro die 
strengthens the analogy. 


1. 7. 3 crudele regnum turbidum tenebrisque obscurum est: the adjective 
turbidus is well chosen, meaning both 'stormy/murky' and 'confused/disor- 
dered’. The expression tenebris... obscurum, cf. Ov. Her. 19. 122 latet obscura 
condita nube dies, denoting ‘overcast’, reinforces the weather/light theme while 
remaining susceptible of a metaphorical interpretation in its own right, since 
tenebrae can evidently denote a gloomy state of affairs, e.g. Cic. Ver. 3. 177 in 
illa caligine ac tenebris quae totam rem publicam tum occuparant, Dom. 24 in 
illis rei publicae tenebris caecisque nubibus et procellis. For a similar picture of 
a state run with cruelty cf. 1. 26. 2 puta esse tutam crudelitatem, quale eius 
regnum est? . . . terribiles facies publici metus. omnia maesta, trepida, confusa . . . . 

inter trementes et ad repentinum sonitum expauescentes: the participles 
describe the reactions of the people to sudden noises, which here denote the 
anger of the ruler, represented as the ‘sudden noise’ of thunderclaps. 

ne eo quidem qui omnia perturbat inconcusso: this climactic phrase, 
which constitutes another warning for Nero's consumption, is saved for the 
end of the sentence, but should be taken closely with the preceding phrase 
inter...; eo is the ruler, in ablative absolute construction with inconcusso, 
which here functions both literally and metaphorically: the ruler is ‘not 
unshaken' as if he were an obstacle in the path of the storm (that he has 
created) and ‘not unshaken' politically by the unrest (that he has created); for 
figurative use of inconcussus cf. Luc. 2. 247-8 pacemne tueris | inconcussa 
tenens dubio uestigia mundo? and esp. Calp. Sic. Ecl. 1. 84—6 scilicet ipse deus 
Romanae pondera molis | fortibus excipiet sic inconcussa lacertis | ut neque 
translati sonitu fragor intonet orbis..., a contemporary text exhibiting 
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imagery of the transfer of power from Claudius to Nero which closely 
resembles the imagery here of the (un)troubled exercise of power. For the 
idea see also [Sall.] De Re P. 1. 3. 2 equidem ego cuncta imperia crudelia magis 
acerba quam diuturna arbitror... 

perturbat: echoes turbidus, thus linking the agent with the result of his 
disturbance. 


1. 7. 3—4 Seneca here embarks on a contrast between private individuals and 
rulers in terms of the availability and interpretation of acts of retribution, as if 
responding to an objection that all people have a deep need to avenge 
themselves. This section is constructed through two antitheses, the first 
introduced by facilius priuatis ignoscitur...se uindicantibus and at cui ultio 
in facili est is... , the second by humili loco positis and regi. Cf. Dio 55. 19. 6 for 
a similar distinction between the reactions of private individuals and rulers 
and for a further distinction between the way a ruler should react to damage 
to the state and to personal insults, e.g. ‘Most people feel that, although all 
other men must defend themselves against all who wrong them in any way’ 
or else become objects of contempt and so be oppressed, yet rulers ought 
to prosecute only those who wrong the state and to tolerate those who appear 
to commit offences against them privately. 

Seneca proceeds to offer four reasons to excuse private individuals the 
zealous exercise of retribution, reaching the fourth reason only after a digres- 
sion: (i) the fact that they have been hurt, 1. 7. 3, (ii) their fear of scorn if they 
fail to retaliate, 1. 7. 3, (iii) the freedom those of lower status enjoy to indulge 
in retaliation without loss of dignity, 1. 7. 4, and (iv) the fact that failure to 
retaliate invites further injury, finally at 1. 8. 6. The argument relies on the fact 
that the ruler is immune from these factors; cf. 1. 21. 1. | 

facilius priuatis ignoscitur: Seneca introduces the antithesis between pub- 
lica and priuata at 1. 4. 3 and elaborates it at 1. 5. 2 in the juxtaposition of 
priuata crudelitas and principum saeuitia: see nn. 

pertinaciter: although it is sometimes used without pejorative force (‘en- 
ergetically’), the adverb seems to be used negatively here (‘relentlessly’). 

laedi: the correction of N's leti. 

dolor...eorum ab iniuria uenit: dolor is precisely the ‘feeling of resent- 
ment’ that arises when some kind of insult has been offered (OLD 3); thus 
1. 20. 1, De Ira 3. 2. 6, Cic. Fin. 1. 37 omne quo offendimur dolor, see Borgo, 
Lessico, 60—7. 

timent praeterea contemptum: praeterea marks the progression to the 
second reason for excusing retaliation by private individuals. For the readi- 
ness to take offence, cf. Ter. Ad. 605-7 omnes quibus res sunt minus secundae 
magis sunt nescioquo modo | suspiciosi: ad contumeliam omnia accipiunt magis: 
| propter suam impotentiam se semper credunt ludier. 
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non rettulisse laedentibus gratiam: the entire phrase forms the subject of 
uidetur. The expression gratiam referre, ‘to return the favour, is here used 
ironically, ‘de ulciscendo' (TLL gratia vi/2. 2220. 1-7), cf. Plaut. Pers. 853 
sciunt referre probe inimico gratiam and other examples cited in TLL. 

infirmitas uidetur, non clementia: the use of uidetur suggests this is not a 
view shared by Seneca, as is borne out by De Ira 2. 32. 1—3 e.g. non enim ut in 
beneficiis honestum est merita meritis repensare, ita iniurias iniuriis and magni 
animi est iniurias despicere. One of Seneca's chief aims must be to persuade 
Nero that the display of clementia is a strength and not a weakness; he 
approaches the subject indirectly here. 

in facili: the phrase is virtually equivalent to the adjective ( OLD 3c and cf. ex 
facili there); cf. Ben. 7. 30. 1, where Seneca offers the variations perdidi... 
perdidisti... his quae uidentur in perdito. The choice of words echoes facilius 
(above), but with a switch in emphasis to create a contrast between the 
forgiveness easily given to people who retaliate and the praise given to rulers 
who can easily take revenge. 

omissa ea: i.e. ultio. 

mansuetudinis: ‘mercy’, used virtually as a synonym for clementia through- 
out the work, as emerges most clearly at 2. 5. 1 clementiam mansuetudinemque 
omnes boni uiri praestabunt; see also 1. 8. 6, 1. 11. 1, 2. 2. 1, where I translate 
‘mildness’ and mansuetus at 1. 16. 1; cf. Cicero's praise of Julius Caesar at Marc. 
1 tantam enim mansuetudinem, tam inusitatam inauditamque clementiam, 
tantum in summa potestate rerum omnium modum, tam denique incredibilem 
sapientiam ac paene diuinam tacitus praeterire nullo modo possum. 

humili loco positis .. . liberius est: for liber/liberum of freedom of action 
cf. OLD 10. Seneca elaborates this claim that high position imposes significant 
restraints upon conduct which are not shared by those of humble status at 
1:8.1-5. 7 

litigare: this can denote 'to go to law' and it can have a non-legal meaning; 
I have chosen to leave it ambivalent here by translating it ‘to enter disputes; 
Malaspina rejects the legal context. Its only other occurrence in De Clementia 
is figurative, bonitatem tuam cum fortuna tua litigantem, 2. 1. 1. 

morem irae suae gerere: for the idiom morem gerere (OLD mos 6) + emotion 
cf. Cic. Quinct. 9 Sex. Naeui studio et cupiditati morem gerunt, Ov. Am. 2. 2. 13 
gerat ille suo morem furiosus amori, Ben. 1. 14. 1 morbo suo morem gessit, Ep. 70. 
12 in nulla re magis quam in morte morem animo gerere debemus. On ira, one 
of the most frequently occurring words in De Clementia, see 1. 1. 3 n. 

leues inter paria ictus sunt: I take this as a summary of the preceding 
sentence, in preparation for the contrast with regi: Seneca insists that conflict 
between those of equal status is of little consequence, while in contrast a king 
has to remember that his status is higher than those around him. 
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regi uociferatio quoque uerborumque intemperantia non ex maiestate est: 
while the lack of self-control of those humili loco positis is manifested in their 
actions, Seneca envisages the consequences of lack of self-control merely in 
verbal terms by the king: loss of authority (maiestas). Since clementia connects 
essentially with the Roman complex of ideas around self-control it is highly 
appropriate that Seneca uses a word like intemperantia here; temperantia (or 
cognate) recurs at 1. 11. 2, 1. 14. 2, 2. 3. 1; intemperantia again at 2. 4. 2; see 
Borgo, Lessico, 103, 170—2, Elias, De notione vocis clementia, 62. Isocrates 
articulates a similar warning for rulers but focused upon actions not words 
at Ad Nic. 37. 

uociferatio: this denotes an outcry or a clamouring, cf. De Ira 3. 33. 1 circa 
pecuniam plurimum uociferationis est. 

quoque: ‘even’ (OLD 4) cf. Sen. Marc. 1. 6 illud ipsum naturale remedium 
temporis, quod maximas quoque aerumnas componit, Luc. 10. 538—9 uia nulla 
salutis, | non fuga, non uirtus; uix spes quoque mortis honestae. 

maiestate: specifically, the dignity of a king or emperor, cf. OLD 1b and c, 
TLL viii. 156. 1—52 e.g. Mart. 8 pr. ad maiestatem sacri nominis tui, Suet. Vesp. 
7. 2 auctoritas et quasi maiestas quaedam . . . adhuc nouo principi deerat, Plin. 
Pan. 4. 6 nihil maiestati humanitate detrahitur, on the model of divine majesty 
(OLD la); on maiestas under the Republic, see Hellegouarc'h 314-20, who 
remarks on the concept's peculiarly Roman quality and untranslatability 
into Greek (314). maiestas at 1. 14. 2 is not the same. 

ex: = ‘in accordance with’ (OLD 20) or, better, “by the standard of’ (OLD 
21), e.g. Liv. 34. 49. 7 ut ex factis, non ex dictis amicos pensent. 


1. 8. 1-5 At this point Seneca allows himself to be sidetracked by an imagined 
interjection by Nero in response to his point about restrictions on the ruler's 
language. This allows him to elaborate upon the contrast in freedom and 
responsibilities between the situation of insignificant members of society and 
that of the emperor. Cicero draws a similar contrast in his advice to his 
brother on his conduct in his province at Ad Quint. 1. 1. 41. 

This section is built around two contrasts, firstly between those of lowly 
status (humillimi, eorum qui in turba... latent) and the emperor, essentially a 
contrast between the invisible and the highly visible (1. 8. 1), and secondly 
between the freedom of conduct which Seneca claims he experiences person- 
ally and the restrictions on Nero's conduct (1. 8. 2 and 4—5). Seneca inserts an 
analogy between the emperor and the gods (1. 8. 3) to justify the distance 
between the ruler and ordinary mortals, thus combining advice with enco- 
mium, as often. The section commences with Nero's imagined exclamation 
against the constraints on his speech (1. 8. 1), then shifts to the broader 
category of facta dictaque, which allows Seneca to talk about freedom of 
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movement (1. 8. 2—4) before he eventually returns to the question of freedom 
of expression at 1. 8. 5. 

On scrutiny of those in the public eye, cf. Polyb. 6 e.g. 2 obseruantur oculi 
tui. liberiora sunt omnia iis quorum affectus tegi posuit; 3 si uolebas tibi omnia 
licere, ne conuertisses in te ora omnium; and other quotations in nn. below. 


1.8.1 graue putas eripi loquendi arbitrium regibus quod humillimi habent: 
choice of the words regibus and humillimi makes it clear that Seneca is 
developing the contrast at 1. 7. 4 (humili loco and regi). 

graue: predicate of eripi... arbitrium, understand esse. 

loquendi arbitrium: for arbitrium + gerundive cf. Cic. Att. 15. 13. 1 eius [sc. 
orationis| custodiendae et proferendae arbitrium tuum, Hor. Ars 72 quem penes 
arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi, Ov. Met. 4. 223-4 discedite neue | eripite 
arbitrium matri secreta loquendi. 

regibus: dative of separation. 

‘ista’ inquis ‘seruitus est, non imperium": Seneca again puts words into 
Nero's mouth, here just a brief expostulation, earlier a lengthy contemplation 
(1. 1. 2-4). Elsewhere he includes a quotation from Nero (2. 1. 2), words put 
into Augustus' mouth (1. 9. 4-11, 1. 15. 3) and words of query or objection 
attributed to an unspecified interlocutor (1. 5. 4, 1. 12. 1-2 (though this could 
be Nero), 1. 15. 5, 2. 4. 1, 2. 7. 1) and the articulation of an argument in terms 
borrowed from others (2. 7. 1). 

For the idea of power or sovereignty (imperium) as slavery (seruitus), an 
apparent paradox, cf. Suetonius' representation of Tiberius' views on assum- 
ing power ( Tib. 24. 2): tandem quasi coactus et querens miseram et onerosam 
iniungi sibi seruitutem, recepit imperium. Plutarch attributes a similar state- 
ment to Agamemnon (actually a quotation from Eur. Iphigenia in Aulis 449— 
50) at Nicias 5. 4: mpooraryv 8€ rob [ov | Tov Óyxov éxyouev, T T ÓxÀo 
dovAedouev. Dio Chrysostom in one of his kingship orations makes the sun's 
slavery to his duty an analogy for that of the ruler (Or. 3. 75): ‘One might 
indeed say that he [the sun] endures a most exacting slavery (8ovAe(av 
dovAevew ...(oyvpáv). Calvin cites a surely spurious saying of Publilius 
Syrus, regibus est peius multo quam seruientibus. Cf. Sen. Ep. 90. 5 officium 
est imperare, non regnum, Prouerbia Senecae, no. 141 regnantibus multo 
peius est periculum quam his, qui iudicantur: hi enim singulos timent, illi 
uniuersos and see Karl Schenkl, ‘Beiträge zur Kritik des L. Annaeus Seneca, 
SB Wien, 44 (1863), 3—67 at 33—67, esp. 55. Seneca continues on the topic 
of the slavery of greatness at 1. 8. 3 and offers a very similar formulation at 
Polyb. 6. 5 magna seruitus est magna fortuna (and see below quam multa... 
1. 8. 2 n.). Cf. the exchange between Nero and Seneca at Oct. 574-5 where 
Nero asks and Seneca replies: Ner. prohibebor unus facere quod cunctis licet? 
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SEN. maiora populus semper a summo exigit. On the significance of the word 
seruitus for Roman aristocrats see Roller 227. 

tu non experiris istud nobilem esse tibi seruitutem?: the MSS reading nobis 
esse (NA) presents difficulties, e.g. that Seneca's assertion that ‘we’ have the 
power and ‘you’ (Nero) the slavery seems inappropriate, especially since one 
might expect Seneca either to repeat both nouns imperium and seruitus or 
to use two pronouns. Various solutions have been proposed, including sicut 
nobis (Gertz), expertus istud nosti esse (Schultess), but Wilamowitz's correc- 
tion of nobis to nobilem commands confidence. See Malaspina for thorough 
discussion of the text: the error will have arisen through misinterpretation of 
the abbreviation nob and occurs elsewhere. On this interpretation, if istud is 
correct it must denote imperium and I have translated accordingly: 'Are you 
not aware that that sovereignty is a noble slavery for you?' But istam might 
also be a possibility (thus Gronovius: istam uobis esse seruitutem), looking 
forwards to seruitutem: 'Are you not aware that that slavery is a noble slavery 
for you? 

Wilamowitz based his correction on a story about the Macedonian king 
Antigonus II (Aelian, Varia Historia 2. 20): "What I am about to report of him 
wil serve as proof of his very mild and unpretentious character. 
This Antigonus saw his son treating their subjects in a rather violent and 
overbearing fashion. “Don’t you know, my boy,” he said, “that our monarchy is 
a glorious form of servitude (év8o£ov ... dovAefav)?”’ This view of monarchy 
almost certainly derives from the Stoic Persaeus of Citium, a pupil of Zeno, 
who was sent to join Antigonus court in 277 Bcc and who wrote a treatise on 
kingship (see Pohlenz, Die Stoa, i. 25, 169-70). If so, Seneca seems to be 
replicating the relationship between Stoic adviser and ruler in the guidance 
he offers to Nero here; see Introd. 9. 1. 

alia condicio est eorum...: Seneca first describes the situation of 
the invisible members of the crowd with two relative clauses with qui and 
quorum, the second of which is neatly disposed in two parts introduced by 
et uirtutes and et uitia. For condicio + gen. cf. Ben. 3. 11. 2 alia condicio 
parentium est. 

qui in turba quam non excedunt latent: for the lack of visibility of those in 
the crowd and the converse cf. Polyb. 6. 2 above and 6. 4 multa tibi non licent 
quae humillimis et in angulo iacentibus licent and see Armisen-Marchetti 132 
(‘Léclat du rang social’) for other instances in Seneca; Sall. BC 51. 12 
qui demissi in obscuro uitam habent siquid iracundia deliquere pauci sciunt; 
fama atque fortuna eorum pares sunt; qui magno imperio praediti in excelso 
aetatem agunt, eorum facta cuncti mortales nouere, BJ 85. 23 maiorum gloria 
posteris quasi lumen est neque bona eorum neque mala eorum in occulto patitur, 
Juv. 8. 140-1 omne animi uitium tanto conspectius in se | crimen habet quanto 
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maior qui peccat habetur. excedere starts being used transitively in the imperial 
period, cf. Tac. Ann. 4. 40 excessisse iam pridem equestre fastigium, Suet. Oth. 
1. 1 nec praeturae gradum excessit. 

quorum et uirtutes ut appareant diu luctantur et uitia tenebras habent: 
obscurity is an obstacle to the emergence of uirtutes and an advantage to the 
concealment of uitia. For habere = ‘occupy see OLD 8; according to Mala- 
spina, the phrase tenebras habent occurs only in Seneca, cf. Ep. 19. 4 tenebras 
habere non potes. 

uestra facta dictaque rumor excipit: uestra generalizes the discussion from 
Nero (tu and tibi) to include all rulers like him. With the phrase facta dictaque 
Seneca also expands the topic from the ruler's freedom of speech (loquendi 
arbitrium) to his freedom of action too. rumor is here a sinister force, perhaps 
resembling Virgil's Fama in Aeneid 4; for personification of rumor cf. [Tib.] 
3. 20. 1, 4 rumor ait crebro nostram peccare puellam... quid miserum torques, 
rumor acerbe? to which Seneca's expression here comes close, separating him 
from any imputation of criticism. rumor leads into the emphasis on fama in 
the next words. For excipere with words or information as the object see OLD 
14, e.g. Virg. Aen. 4. 296—7 regina... motus... excepit prima futuros, Plin. Ep. 
4. 19. 3 laudes... nostras auidissimis auribus excipit. 

For the lack of privacy available to the ruler cf. Plin. Pan. 83. 1 habet hoc 
primum magna fortuna quod nihil tectum, nihil occultum esse patitur; princi- 
pum uero non domus modo sed cubicula ipsa intimosque secessus recludit 
omniaque arcana noscenda famae proponit atque explicat. This idea is con- 
tinuous with the Republican idea of ancestors scrutinizing their descendants: 
see Sall. BJ 85. 23 quoted above. 

nullis magis curandum est qualem famam habeant quam qui qualemcum- 
que meruerint magnam habituri sunt: lit. ‘it should be a cause for concern 
what kind of reputation they have to no people more than those who, whatever 
kind [of reputation] they deserve are going to have a significant [reputation], 
sc. illis after quam. This'mealy-mouthed formulation is designed to have 
impact on Nero, who is in any case guaranteed a significant (magnam) 
reputation by his position, regardless of his merits, but who, Seneca argues, 
should be concerned about what kind (qualem) of reputation he acquires. The 
indirectness of the impersonal (curandum est) and plural (nullis... quam qui) 
construction distances Seneca's admonitions from the young Nero, including 
the possible reproach of qualemcumque meruerint. 


1. 8.2 Seneca here details some of the restrictions on Nero's conduct imposed 
by his elevated position, articulated through a contrast with the freedom that 
he asserts for himself. Hence the antitheses tibi... nobis and possum... tibi. 
quam multa tibi non licent quae nobis beneficio tuo licent: Seneca repeats 
almost verbatim his earlier formulation of the restrictions on the behaviour of 
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important people from his consolatio addressed to Polybius, a freedman who 
was one of Claudius’ power-brokers, at Polyb. 6. 4—5: multa tibi non licent quae 
humillimis et in angulo iacentibus licent. magna seruitus est magna fortuna; non 
licet tibi quicquam arbitrio tuo facere; see 1. 5. 3 n. on melius and 1. 8. 1 n. on 
qui in turba. The same paradox is later articulated in dialogue between Nero 
and Seneca at Oct. 574—5, quoted above on 1. 8. 1 ‘ista’ inquis. licent is an 
exception to the usual impersonal usage of this verb; for other examples see 
OLD 3 and cf. Clem. 1. 18. 2 cum in seruum omnia liceant. 

The phrase tuo beneficio, hardly essential to Seneca's antithesis, adds a 
compliment to Nero in the expression of gratitude for the freedom he 
provides to his citizens, without, ironically, participating in it himself. That 
is, the phrase is an important element in Seneca's exhortation to clementia. 
My translation ‘all thanks to yov is probably inadequate to render the force of 
the Latin. As Malaspina observes, this is not a reference to beneficium denot- 
ing the official actions of the princeps. | 

solus incedere sine timore: cf. Horace, of the freedom of low birth, Sat. 1. 6. 
111-12 quacumque libido est, | incedo solus, Dio Chrys. 6. 60, of Diogenes in 
contrast with the king of Persia, éyw ôe Badilw pev dro BovrAopai, $01, 
vixtwp, aði tw ôe uef huépav povos. For freedom from fear cf. Xen. Hier. 2. 8. 

quamuis nullus sequatur comes, nullus «custos sit mihi, nullus ad latus 
gladius: the text as transmitted lacks a noun in the middle phrase of this triple 
anaphora of nullus and Basore's translation, ‘I have no sword at my house, none 
at my side' (cf. Cooper-Procopé: *with no sword either at home or at my side"), 
ignores the street scene envisaged by Seneca here. This makes Wesenberg's 
insertion of custos very attractive, providing a third noun. I suggest that the 
problematic domi of the MSS conceals mihi (they have one syllable in common), 
which contrasts with the following tibi. More speculatively, custos sit domi might 
conceal the noun praesidium (which would of course necessitate nullum), in the 
sense ‘bodyguard’ or ‘escort’ (OLD 4b, cf. Cic. Phil. 2. 112 in next n.), displaced 
by the gloss custos. Seneca reverses the order in what follows, with mention of 
weapons (armato) first and a scenario of procession (magno apparatu sequitur) 
second. For quamuis — quamquam -- subj. cf. OLD 4b. 

tibi in tua pace armato uiuendum est: tibi is dative after the gerund; 
armato agrees with tibi. Seneca cleverly frames in tua pace with the phrase 
tibi...armato to emphasize the paradox that Nero's pax does not permit him 
to live without protection; cf. the same effect with beneficio tuo above. For tua 
pace cf. haec tot milia gladiorum quae pax mea comprimit 1. 1. 2 n. Seneca here 
turns to his rhetorical advantage a point that might be taken as the insignia of 
tyranny—the need for a bodyguard, e.g. Cic. Phil. 2. 112 esp. non igitur 
miliens perire est melius quam in sua ciuitate sine armatorum praesidio non 
posse uiuere?...caritate te et beniuolentia ciuium saeptum | oportet esse 
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non armis. There is at least a tension with other passages in De Clementia 
where the good ruler is commended for his reliance on the loyalty of his 
citizens as his best form of protection, e.g. 1. 3. 3 and 1. 19. 6 unum est 
inexpugnabile munimentum amor ciuium. 

aberrare a fortuna tua non potes: fortuna often — 'situation, position' cf. 
1. 1. 9 n; here specifically = the ‘high position’ of the emperor, as at 1. 21. 1, 
2. 1. 1. For conjunction with slavery (esp. 1. 8. 3) cf. Polyb. 6. 5 magna seruitus 
est magna fortuna. For the idea of being locked into a particular pattern of 
behaviour (more often bad than good) cf. 1. 13. 2 n. For aberrare cf. Ep. 104. 8 
o quam bene cum quibusdam ageretur si a se aberrarent, Cic. Att. 12. 44. 4 nullo 
enim alio modo a miseria quasi aberrare possum, Cic. Luc. 140 naturae a qua 
qui aberrauisset. 

obsidet te et quocumque descendis magno apparatu sequitur: the subject 
of both verbs is fortuna. Seneca produces another paradox, that high status 
can besiege and dog its holder. 

descendis: perhaps, lit. ‘leave the heights, in a reprise of the imagery 
of height at 1. 5. 5-7. For the imperial pomp denoted by magno apparatu 
cf. Plin. Pan. 76. 7-9 in praise of Trajan, e.g. 7 primum ita domo progrediebatur 
ut illum nullus apparatus arrogantiae principalis, nullus praecursorum tumultus 
detineret. 


1. 8. 3 est haec summae magnitudinis seruitus, non posse fieri minorem: 
Seneca recapitulates on the nature of the emperor's seruitus before proceeding 
to offer a palliatory analogy with the position of the gods. non posse fieri 
minorem is in apposition to haec... seruitus. 

minorem: a play upon [summae] magnitudinis, which is itself a central theme 
of De Clementia. In fact, according to the statistical survey in Index verborum, 
magnus is the most frequently used significant word in the work (i.e. omitting 
from the calculations parts of esse, relative pronouns, and words like et and 
non), with 55 occurrences against 46 for clementia (see Delatte 109 with list 
at 97-107). In essence, De Clementia is a disquisition on some of the conse- 
quences of high status, magnitudo. For magnitudo cf. 1. 3. 3 n. 

cum dis tibi communis ista necessitas est: the juxtaposition of dis and tibi 
emphasizes the point of communis; this analogy is exhortatory, cf. 1. 5. 7 n. 
for the gods as a model for the princeps. For necessitas — 'constraint cf. OLD 
3; this restriction on the emperor is akin to his ‘burden’, typically expressed as 
onus, cf. 1. 1. 6 n. 

nam illos quoque...: Seneca proceeds to explain the analogy, carefully 
reusing the word descendere from 1. 8. 2, with a graphic picture of the 
gods fettered (OLD 5) and confined to heaven. 

nec magis illis descendere datum est quam tibi tutum: Seneca eschews 
precise parallelism between the gods and the emperor by the variation of 
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datum and tutum: while the gods are not allowed to descend, it is not safe for 
the emperor to do so, thus offering a reprise of the point at 1. 8. 2, that the 
emperor needs to live under protection. Of course he is here ignoring the 
myths which depict gods' earthly visits. For the wording here cf. Breu. 4. 1 
cupiunt interim ex illo fastigio suo, si tuto liceat, descendere and see next note. 
fastigio tuo adfixus es: again Seneca emphasizes the exalted position of the 
emperor; for the fastigium of the princeps cf. Clem. 1. 26. 5 n. For the wording 
here cf. Trang. 10. 6 multi quidem sunt quibus necessario haerendum sit in 
fastigio suo ex quo non possunt nisi cadendo descendere and see previous n. 


1.8. 4 The antithesis nostros (reinforced by nobis) .. . tibiis emphasized by the 
word-order. The expression pauci sentiunt is echoed in the phrase sine sensu 
publico. 

nostros motus: expanded by the three infinitive verbs which follow: pro- 
dire, recedere, mutare habitum. 

prodire: ‘to come out of doors’ (OLD 1b, both absolutely and with foribus; 
cf. OLD 2 in conspectum and in publicum prodire, ‘to appear in public’), cf. 
Var. LL 7. 81 (sc. dicitur] qui exit in uestibulum quod est ante domum prodire et 
procedere. 

mutare habitum: with Cooper-Procopé I take this to refer to clothing; 
others think it refers to attitude ('atteggiamento' Malaspina); ‘aspect’ could 
provide a neutral translation. 

licet: reiteration of this verb from 1. 8. 2 tibi non licent quae nobis... licent 
emphasizes the freedom enjoyed by Nero's citizens. 

tibi non magis quam soli latere contingit: for contingit (impersonal), lit. 
‘it is granted to you, + infin. see OLD 8c, e.g. Vell. 2. 101. 2 quod spectaculum 
... perquam clarum et memorabile... mihi uisere contigit, Quint. IO 1. 1. 7 ti 
quibus discere ipsis non contigit. latere echoes latent at 1. 8. 1, there of the 
invisible. For the same idea cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 3. 11 ‘nothing he [the ruler] 
may do can ever be hidden any more than the sun can run its course in 
darkness’. 

The comparison of a ruler with the sun is a standard component of 
Hellenistic ruler-cult and enters Roman ideology thence: for discussion and 
illustrations see Weinstock 381—4 and LIMC 'Helios/Sol. Weinstock gives as 
an example Demetrius Poliorcetes, celebrated at Athens as Helios, and men- 
tions the use of the radiate crown in subsequent Hellenistic iconography. This 
imagery was evidently well-established in Hellenistic treatises on kingship, 
cf. Ecphantus apud Stobaeus 4. 7. 64 (excerpted below), with Goodenough 
(1928), 75-83 (who notes the Egyptian and Persian provenance of such 
ideas), and persists into Byzantine times, e.g. the Byzantine emperor Justinus 
described by Corippus as Solis habens specimen (In laud. Iust. 2. 149). For 
bibliography on Helios and kingship and apotheosis see item (d) in the 
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LIMC bibliography. It is important to note that this is a metaphor and not an 
equation of the ruler with Sol. 

The earliest examples in extant Latin literature appear to be Cicero's 
representation of the death of the younger Scipio in 129 sce as Sol alter 
extinctus est (ND 2. 14) and Horace’s depiction of Brutus in 43 sce solem Asiae 
Brutum appellat, stellasque salubris | appellat comites (Sat. 1. 7. 24—5), al- 
though the symbolic association of the sun with kingship is evident as early as 
Enn. Ann. 86-7 Skutsch et simul ex alto longe pulcherruma praepes | laeua 
uolauit auis, simul aureus exoritur sol, of the award of regnum to Romulus. 
This iconography was clearly in use around and after Caesar's death—Antony 
called his son by Cleopatra Helios (Plut. Ant. 36. 3)—and is securely estab- 
lished for Augustus, e.g. Horace proposes to welcome him back from Gaul in 
triumph as o Sol | pulcher, o laudande canam recepto | Caesare felix (Od. 4. 2. 
46—8). Weinstock presents the evidence for subsequent emperors, e.g. Calig- 
ula was called ‘Sidus’ in the West and ‘Neos Helios’ in the East, and Seneca 
himself speaks of Claudius as the sun, using the word sidus, at Polyb. 13. 1. 

Seneca has already delivered a panegyric of Nero along these lines in the 
hexameters which report Apollo's gesture of generosity at Apoc. 4. 1, where 
Nero is compared first to the stars Lucifer and Hesperus (ll. 25—6) and then to 
the rising sun, as follows (ll. 27-32): 

qualis cum primum tenebris Aurora solutis 
induxit rubicunda diem Sol aspicit orbem 
lucidus et primos a carcere concitat axes: 
talis Caesar adest, talem iam Roma Neronem 
aspiciet. flagrat nitidus fulgore remisso 
uultus et adfuso ceruix formosa capillo. 


This complements the image offered earlier in De Clementia of the people 
turning towards the benign ruler as if he were a star, tamquam ad clarum ac 
beneficum sidus certatim aduolant (1. 3. 3 with n.). For representations of Nero 
as a ‘New Sun’ in the East and the West, even while Claudius was still alive, see 
Anth. Pal. 9. 178 Arte, kal rapa osv déyyos appe Népcov, Syll.* 814. 34 véos 
“Hos émiAáqubas rois “EXAnow, IGR iii. 345 Néwe Hiwi Népowi..., cf. 
Carm. Einsidl. 1. 27 seu caeli mens illa fuit seu solis imago. See Grimal, ‘Le 
De Clementia, 215-17. J. R. Fears, “The Solar Monarchy of Nero and 
the Imperial Panegyric of Q. Curtius Rufus, Historia, 25 (1976), 494—6, 
observes (495) that “comparison of the living ruler with the sun was a well- 
known theme in Hellenistic panegyric’ and argues (496) that ‘there is no clear 
evidence of an attempt by Nero to identify himself with Sol’. The emphasis on 
metaphor is crucial. 

The later construction of the Domus Aurea and of the colossal statue which 
represented Nero as Sol clearly feeds on and builds on this theme, hence the 
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discussions by H. P. L'Orange, ‘Domus Aurea— Der Sonnenpalast, in Likeness 
and Icon: Selected Studies in Classical and Early Medieval Art (Odense, 1973, 
292-312) and Champlin, “God and Man’, esp. 335—6, with further bibliog- 
raphy in the notes: ‘the evidence that Nero presented himself as the Sun and 
his Golden House as the Palace of the Sun seems overwhelming’ and ‘Nero 
was represented as the radiant sun’ (although it will be obvious that I dissent 
from his views about the Golden Age expressed in n. 12). Cf. Martial’s choice 
of language to describe the demise of the Domus Aurea at Spect. 2. 3-4 
inuidiosa feri radiabant atria regis | unaque iam tota stabat in urbe domus. 
More generally, see Griffin’ 217-19. Malaspina provides further bibliography 
and raises the thorny issue of the ideological connections with Ptolemaic 
iconography, as argued by Grimal (art. cit.); see next n. 

For discussion of the meaning of the radiate crown, for example, as shown 
on coins issued by Nero later in his reign (see Weinstock, pl. 29. 7-8, now 
dated to 65 ce), see S. E. Hijmans, ‘Metaphor, Symbol, and Reality: The 
Polysemy of the Imperial Radiate Crown’, in Proceedings of the XVIth Inter- 
national Congress of Classical Archaeology, ed. C. C. Mattusch, A. A. Donohoe, 
and A. Brauer (Oxford, 2006), 440-3. 

multa contra te lux est: contra is the unanimous MS reading, but many 
editors have adopted Lipsius emendation circa, despite the difficulty in 
accounting for corruption from circa to contra; the occurrence of circa just 
a few lines later (1. 8. 5 quidquid circa fuerit) also tells against it here. Cooper- 
Procopé retain contra and translate: ‘A flood of light meets you face to face, 
and the eyes of all are turned towards it: They defend the MSS reading on the 
grounds that this is a familiar image from Egyptian Pharaonic iconography, in. 
which the ruler is turned towards the sun, illuminated by it and reflects its 
light, citing Grimal, ‘Le De Clementia, 207-11, who argues that Seneca's 
contra translates the Egyptian preposition er-àka. This interpretation is 
in the right direction, but analogies with Egyptian practices are not the 
firmest ground. A better case, however, can be made for contra, deriving 
from a neo-Pythagorean text of uncertain date (on these texts see Introd. 
3. 2) as Malaspina sees when he defends contra 'come una precisa 
e cosciente allusione alle dottrine dei pitagorici sulla regalita’ and cites a 
fragment of Ecphantus of Syracuse apud Stobaeus 4. 7. 64: 'Accordingly the 
king, as a copy of the higher king, is a single and unique creation, because he is 
on the one hand always intimate with the one who made him, while to his 
subjects he appears as though he were in a light, the light of royalty. For he is 
judged and approved by this light as the greatest of winged creatures, the 
eagle, set face to face with the sun. So royalty is explained in the fact that by its 
divine character and excessive brilliance it is hard to look at, except for those 
whose claim is legitimate... In other words, Seneca here distinguishes the 
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source of light from the person of Nero: though he resembles the sun 
(previous and following clauses), here he is bathed in the reflected light of 
the sun, which only he can endure because of its overwhelming brilliance, and 
so all eyes are drawn to him (cf. Stat. Silu. 4. 1. 3 in next n., where Domitian is 
said to ‘rise with the sun’). One might go further and argue that this detail 
functions rather like Seneca's explanation of seruitus at 1. 8. 1 above, as a 
reminder to Nero that his exalted position is not inherent but is granted to 
him, perhaps like the reminder to the Republican triumphator whose resem- 
blance to Jupiter for the day of his ceremony is tempered by the reminder 
whispered in his ear that he is mortal, if indeed that report is reliable; see 
Mary Beard, The Roman Triumph (Cambridge, MA, and London, 2007), 85- 
92 for a full discussion of the contradictions between and within the literary 
and iconographic records on this point. A clear case of difficilior lectio potior. 
Deep thanks to Steven Hijmans for assistance with this material. 
omnium in istam conuersi oculi sunt: cf. [Ov.] Consol. Liv. Aug. 351-2: 


ad te oculos auresque trahis, tua facta notamus. 
nec uox missa potest principis ore tegi. 


prodire te putas? oreris: Seneca dramatically corrects Nero's misapprehen- 
sion by telling him that he does not simply ‘come out of doors’ but ‘rises’, the 
correct word to use of the sun (OLD oriri 1); cf. Stat. Silu. 4. 1. 3 of Domitian 
oritur cum sole nouo. On sun imagery associated with Nero see above n. on tibi 
non magis. 


1. 8. 5 loqui non potes nisi ut...; irasci non potes nisi ut...: in two 
balanced clauses Seneca spells out restrictions on the ruler in terms of 
freedom of expression in speech and anger, on the grounds of the universally 
felt impact of both (quae ubicumque sunt and omnia). loqui takes us back to 
the start of this section, cf. loquendi arbitrium (1. 8. 1), while the topic of 
anger returns Seneca firmly to the discussion of the self-control a ruler must 
show—in the form of clementia—thus reprising 1. 7. 3—4 (e.g. irae and 
uerborum... intemperantia there). For the universal exposure of all the ruler 
says and does see uestra facta dictaque rumor excipit 1. 8. 1 n. 

excipiant: an echo of excipit at 1. 8. 1 (of rumor), in effect 'hear' (OLD 14), 
with uocem cf. Sen. Thy. 80 Tantali uocem excipe. 

quia neminem adfligere nisi ut quidquid circa fuerit quatiatur: understand 
potes with adfligere; ellipse of the finite verb (unusual in a subordinate clause) 
along with the neuter quidquid and the passive quatiatur are marks 
of linguistic indirection, as if Seneca is reluctant to allow any of his audiences 
to envisage Nero acting in anger. In fact, his prime concern in this analysis of 
the effect of the emperor's anger is to link back to the analogy with the gods at 
l. 7. 1-2, hence ut fulmina next. In place of adfligere of N's second hand, 
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Malaspina prints adfliges, a correction of N's adflige, primarily on the grounds 
that ellipse of potes in a subordinate clause is ‘molto arduo accettare: 

ut fulmina paucorum periculo cadunt, omnium metu: the antithesis be- 
tween paucorum and omnium develops the previous point and prepares for the 
next. The ablatives (periculo and metu) describing the attendant circumstances 
are more idiomatically rendered as adjectives (‘dangerous and ‘terrifying’) in 
English. The mention of thunderbolts is a reprise of 1. 7. 2, where the fulmina 
were aimed by the gods at the powerful and where the noise and sight of 
thunder arid lightning were mentioned. For the terror inspired by the unpre- 
dictable exercise of power cf. 1. 7. 3 trementes, expauescentes. 

animaduersiones magnarum potestatum terrent latius quam nocent: for 
animaduersio 4- subjective genitive cf. Cic. Off. 3. 111 notiones animaduer- 
sionesque censorum. Introduction of the topic of penalties anticipates and 
prepares for the more concerted discussion in Book 2. For potestas used of 
political power in De Clementia cf. 1. 5. 4 n. The abstract noun here replaces 
any specific name for great power, in effect ‘potentates’ (thus OLD 4). On the 
terror, see previous n. 

non sine causa: cleverly tacked onto the end of the sentence to introduce 
the next, in which Seneca in effect utters a warning to Nero. 

non...quantum fecerit sed quantum facturus sit: these indirect questions 
form the subject of cogitatur. The emphasis upon the future rather than the 
past is repeated in the next section in the contrast between iniuriae acceptae 
and accipiendae. 

qui omnia potest: “a person of absolute power’; Latin typically articulates 
the idea with a verb where English prefers a noun. For the absolute power of 
the ruler cf. 1. 1. 2 ego uitae necisque gentibus arbiter, HF 740 dominus... uitae 
(full quotation in 1. 8. 6 n.); on the relationship between the ideal ruler and 
the law see n. on tamquam legibus, 1. 1. 4. 


Seneca finally reaches his fourth and final reason which might 
excuse retribution, namely that failure to retaliate invites further injury 
(see 1. 7. 3-4 n.), but he immediately emphasizes again the difference between 
private individuals and rulers, where the effects of retaliation are diametrically 
opposed. Discussion of this entire topic of retaliation is framed by the echo of 
crudele regnum and mansuetudinis (1. 7. 3) in regia crudelitas (1. 8. 7) and ex 
mansuetudine (1. 8. 6); moreover, priuatos (1. 8. 6) echoes priuatis (1. 7. 3). 
For the antithesis priuatos homines... regibus cf. 1. 7. 4 humili loco positis... 
regi. On the antitheses deployed by Seneca here see G. Mader, “Good Rulers 
and Bad: Shifting Paradigms in Seneca, De Clementia 1. 8. 2-7, in U. Vogel- 
Weidemann and Jan Scholtemeijer (eds.), Charistion C. P. T. Naudé (Pretoria, 
1993), 63-72. 
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1.8.6 adice nunc: this is a standard phrase in Seneca to announce a further point. 
ad accipiendas iniurias...acceptarum: sc. iniuriarum. The immediately 
preceding contrast between past and future in fecerit... facturus sit (1. 8. 5) 
creates a link which reinforces the fabric of Seneca's argument. On the term 
iniuriae see iniurias atque offensiones 1. 5. 5 n. 
opportuniores: for this adj. in the negative sense 'susceptible to' see OLD 5, 
e.g. Sall. BJ 20. 2 imbellis, placido ingenio, opportunus iniuriae, Tac. Ann. 2. 5 
opportunum ad insidias; in the comparative Cels. 3. 9. 1 [sc. morbus] curationi 
opportunior fiet; + ad + gerundive cf. Gell. 15. 2. 5 [sc. uitia] ad corrigendum 
medendumque fieri opportuniora. 
patientia: ‘endurance of’ + gen., cf. Cic. Tusc. 2. 65 patientia dolorum, 
Ov. Tr. 5. 12. 31 patientia longa malorum, Tac. Ann. 2. 14 nulla uulnerum 
patientia. Seneca uses patientia in this unusual sense several times, cf. Prou. 
4. 13, Const. 5. 3 si iniuria alicuius mali patientia est, Ep. 78. 12. 
regibus certior est ex mansuetudine securitas: for the idea cf. HF 739-45: 
quisquis est placide potens 
dominusque uitae seruat innocuas manus 
et incruentum mitis imperium regit 
animoque parcit, longa permensus diu 
felicis aeui spatia uel caelum petit 
uel laeta felix nemoris Elysii loca, 
iudex futurus. 


For ex = ‘as a result of’ see OLD 18. On mansuetudo see 1. 7. 3 n. Seneca here 
uses securitas in a different sense from 1. 1. 8 and 1. 19. 8, where it denotes 
public security (see nn.), to refer to the ruler's prospects of making his tenure 
of power endure. Cf. Tac. Ann. 11. 31, of advice to Claudius on the threat to 
him posed by Messalina's marriage to Silius: securitati ante quam uindictae 
consuleret. 

frequens uindicta paucorum odium opprimit, omnium irritat: this sen- 
tence is designed to prove the previous clause by presenting the opposite 
situation, which it does by stating the case twice over with the antitheses 
paucorum...omnium and opprimit... irritat. The ideas at Isocr. Ad Nic. 23-4 
are broadly similar, e.g. ‘Do not be willing to show your authority by 
harshness or excessive severity in punishment. For uindicta — vengeance see 
OLD 2, e.g Sen. Const. 10. 1, Juv. 13. 191-2 uindicta | nemo magis gaudet quam 
femina and Tac. in previous n. 


1. 8. 7 uoluntas oportet ante saeuiendi quam causa deficiat: the gerund 
saeuiendi belongs with both uoluntas and causa. This is a wonderfully con- 
structed sentence in which the word denoting ‘rage’ is postponed from its 
natural position next to uoluntas, perhaps to correspond to the idea ex- 
pressed, that rage should be deferred and controlled. The sentence replicates 
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the ‘Golden Line’ construction associated with elevated moments in 
hexameter poetry, presenting an ABCAB pattern (where the nouns are A, 
the verbs are B, and the gerund C). What Seneca is recommending here is a 
form of self-control on the part of the ruler who has already dealt with the 
inclination towards anger before any incitement to anger arises; he in effect 
assimilates the ruler to the Stoic sapiens who has anger under control, as 
commended in De Ira. 

For uoluntas + gerund cf. Vell. 2. 8. 1 uoluntatem peccandi, Sen. Ben. 5. 4. 1 
uoluntatem gratum animum signis approbandi. 

oportet: Seneca uses this word relatively rarely in De Clementia, considering 
the teacherly role he cannot avoid in relation to Nero (also at 1. 2. 2, 1. 12. 5, 1. 
19. 1, none of which involves direct address to Nero; he seems to prefer 
formulations with e.g. decet); see Introduction 7. 2. 

saeuiendi: saeuire denotes the rage associated with tyrants elsewhere in De 
Clementia, cf. 1. 11. 4 tyranni in uoluptatem saeuiunt, reges non nisi ex causa ac 
necessitate, likewise 1. 26. 3 and 2. 4. 3; for discussion of saeuitia see 1. 5. 6 n. 

quemadmodum. ..ita...: to illustrate that excessive retribution increases 
rather than reduces the number of enemies (the paradox presented in the ita 
clause), Seneca offers two analogies from the practice of the cultivation of 
trees and crops, specifically the effects of pruning. Pruning was handled by 
writers on agriculture, esp. viticulture, with the majority arguing against 
excessive severity too soon, e.g. Theophr. Caus. Plant. 3. 7. 3, Cato Agr. 33, 
Virg. Georg. 2. 362-70, while Columella (4. 11. 1) takes issue with what he sees 
as the tender-heartedness of other writers. 

The first analogy, of the vigorous regrowth of trees that have been lopped, is 
presented as a fact, which gels well with the ita clause. In the second analogy, 
of the increased growth of crops, Seneca permits the element of intention on 
the part of the cultivator to intrude (ut densiora surgant), reflecting age-old 
practice but weakening the connection between the analogy and his argu- 
ment: no ruler in his right mind would intentionally act to increase the 
number of his enemies. For the image of the sapiens as farmer cf. Ep. 34. 1 
si agricolam arbor ad fructum perducta delectat, si pastor ex fetu gregis sui capit 
uoluptatem ...quid euenire credis iis qui ingenia educauerunt et quae tenera 
formauerunt adulta subito uident? as viticulturist Ep. 112. 2—3. 

Seneca may have in mind Herodotus’ story of the tyrant Thrasybulus’ 
advice to Periander on how to govern most securely, which he conveyed by 
simply walking through a field and striking down the tallest ears of corn, 
thus conveying his recommendation to murder all the outstanding people 
(5. 92. (—1). The story is reiterated by Livy of Tarquinius’ advice to his son 
Sextus (1. 54. 5—8). Cf. too Cic. Off. 2. 23-4. 
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For the use of this kind of imagery in the context of education cf. Quinti- 
lian’s discussion of the effects of nimia . . . emendationis seueritate in education 
at IO 2. 4. 11 quod etiam rusticis notum est, qui frondibus teneris non putant 
adhibendam esse falcem, quia reformidare ferrum uidentur et nondum cicatri- 
cem pati posse. Cf. Clem. 2. 7. 4 [sapiens] agricolas bonos imitabitur... (see n.); 
for a Christian example see Caesarius Arel. Sermo 6. 6 quomodo gubernas 
agrum tuum, guberna et cor tuum; quomodo colis uillam tuam, cole et animam 
tuam; quomodo superfluos palmites tollis de uite tua, sic malos affectus tolle de 
anima tua. praecidis de uite tua quod malum est: incide de anima tua quod 
iniquum est... quomodo in uite tua totos oculos superfluos amputas, et duos aut 
tres qui sunt legitimi derelinquis, sic et in anima tua omnia desideria . . . spiritus 
sancti gladio et crucis falce debes incidere. 

praecisae arbores plurimis ramis repullulant: the repeated sounds of p and 
the liquids r and | mimic the thickening of the branches described. praecidere 
in this context denotes cutting a plant down to ground level, TLL x/2. 
430. 68 ff., e.g. Var. RR 1. 27. 3 aestate... praecidi arbores oportere secundum 
terram, 1. 29. 1, Colum. Arb. 8. 5 radice tenus uitem praecidito. Seneca was 
evidently a keen amateur viticulturalist, see NQ 3. 7. 1 (ego... uinearum 
diligens fossor), Ep. 104. 6 and for this practice Ep. 112. 2 solemus supra terram 
praecidere. repullulare is a rare, technical word, occurring elsewhere at Plin. 
NH 16. 46 and 241. 

regia crudelitas: crudelitas receives a full discussion at the close of De 
Clementia 1, at 1. 25. 1-26. 4, where it is explicitly associated with wild beasts 
and tyrants; it is therefore unusual to find the adjective regia in conjunction 
with crudelitas here. However, the adjective perhaps implies a hypothesis here, 
‘if a king shows cruelty by removing his enemies, he increases their tally’, 
in which case Seneca is suggesting that crudelitas is not a necessary feature 
of reges. 

inimicorum: generally inimici are personal enemies while hostes are en- 
emies of the state (see 1. 12. 3 n.); see Hellegouarc'h 186-9. The personal 
enemy of the ruler readily becomes the hostis, enemy of the state. On Seneca’s 
deployment of the terms inimicus and hostis see Malaspina ad loc. 

tollendo: sc. inimicos. 

parentes enim...succedunt: finally, Seneca spells out the reason behind 
this assertion, by providing a catalogue of the people who will become 
enemies in the place of and on behalf of anyone executed by the king: his 
parents, children, relatives, and friends. This provides a neat snapshot of 
the basis of Roman society in familial and patronal loyalty, or in other 
words, the vendetta. 
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in locum singulorum: this is the crucial phrase for the analogy from 
cultivation: from single individuals come many enemies to replace them, 
cf. plurimis ramis repullulant and densiora surgant. 


1. 9. 1-1. 11. 3 Seneca offers an extended comparison with Augustus, initially 
as a model for clementia, but ultimately constructing a contrast with Nero in 
respect of their ages and innocentia. Seneca first narrates the story of Cinna’s 
conspiracy against Augustus (1. 9; this will be reprised in the Tarius story at 
]. 15. 3-1. 16. 1). He then asserts the good consequences of Augustus' 
behaviour (1. 10): security, popularity, respect, praise—he is regarded as a 
god (this picks up 1. 5. 7 and 1. 7. 2 and anticipates the next main section on 
the benefits to the ruler). Finally, in 1. 11. 1—3 he returns to his starting-point 
at 1. 9. 1 to draw a contrast between Augustus' cruelty in his youth and Nero's 
youth ‘unstained by blood’ 


1. 9 Seneca offers Nero the exemplary story of Augustus and Cinna, to 
demonstrate the value of clementia for a ruler. The anecdote is a carefully 
structured and controlled piece of narrative; ‘un chef d’ceuvre de narration’ 
(Favez). First, Seneca sets up an intriguing tension between Augustus’ repu- 
tation as a mitis princeps and his earlier participation in assassinations and 
proscriptions (9. 1). Then he reports the fact of Cinna’s conspiracy against 
Augustus, with no unnecessary details (9. 2). His focus is instead upon 
Augustus’ reaction to this news (9. 3—5): his mental anguish throughout a 
sleepless night is represented first in indirect speech (9. 3) and then in two 
outbursts of solitary direct speech, the first articulating his anger with Cinna 
(9. 4) and the second his anger at himself (9. 5). At this point, Augustus’ 
impasse is solved by the intervention of his wife Livia, who proposes clemency 
(9. 6). He immediately sees the wisdom of this advice and summons Cinna for 
a private interview (9. 7-11). Seneca concludes his narrative with a simple 
statement of the moral of the tale (9. 12): that the result was complete 
devotion from Cinna and the cessation of conspiracies against him. 

Seneca’s narrative technique at 1. 9. 7-11 reflects the nature of the occasion 
brilliantly: during the interview, Augustus is alleged to have spoken to Cinna 
for more than two hours without allowing him to interrupt (thus 9. 7, 11; this 
was his preferred form of punishment of Cinna); accordingly, we never hear 
Cinna's voice in Seneca's narrative, but instead the narrative essentially consists 
of four passages of direct speech from Augustus, culminating in his act of 
clemency in granting Cinna his life (9. 11). Mortureux” 25 nicely observes that 
Augustus' first speech (1. 9. 4—5) is an example of deliberative oratory, pre- 
senting two opposing perspectives on the same problem, as in a controuersia; 
he likens Livia's advice (1. 9. 6) to a suasoria; and he argues that Augustus' 
speech to Cinna (1. 9. 7-11) is a type of judicial hearing: see 1. 9. 7-11 n. 
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The qualities of Seneca's narrative are thrown into relief by comparison with 
Cassius Dio's treatment of (apparently) the same incident at 55. 14. 1—22. 2 
(see my English translation at App. 2). Dio simply uses the conspiracy of 
Cinna as a jumping-off point for a general treatment of the phenomenon of 
conspiracies against the emperor. His treatment, which is considerably longer 
and much less dramatic, falls into two parts: first, the conversation between 
Augustus and Livia (55. 14. 2-16. 2) in which Augustus laments the difficulties 
of his position and, second, Livia's lengthy and wide-ranging advocation of a 
general policy of clemency, which has a general relevance to the whole of De 
Clementia (55. 16. 2-21. 4). Only at the end of Livia's speech and in a brief 
coda to the episode does Dio return to the situation of Cinna (55. 21. 1, 55. 22. 
1-2). Whereas Seneca, by the tight construction of the narrative and in 
particular the intermeshed introduction and conclusion (1. 9. 1 and 12), 
presents the incident as a turning-point in Augustus’ reign which contributed 
to his reputation as a mitis princeps, Dio is more interested in the general 
question of the handling of opposition to monarchy, especially as manifested 
in conspiracies. Seneca's treatment seems well designed to capture the interest 
of the young Nero and to provide an exemplum (hence exemplo domestico, 1. 9. 
1) for him to follow. Montaigne paraphrased the episode in Essais 1. 24 and it 
evidently furnished the inspiration for Corneille's tragedy, Cinna (1640): see 
Introd. 10. 3. 

There are several striking similarities as well as significant differences 
between Seneca and Dio. In both texts, it is Livia who is credited with 
advocating a policy of clementia. Moreover, Livia is represented as offering 
her ideas diffidently (Clem. 1. 9. 6 admittis... muliebre consilium? and Dio 
55. 16. 1 'I have some advice to give you if you are prepared to take it and 
will not criticize me because, though I am a woman, I dare to suggest 
to you...) and as using a medical analogy to reinforce her argument 
(Clem. 1. 9. 6 fac quod medici solent...and Dio 55. 17. 1-2). 

Clearly there exists a relationship between these two texts—but what is it? 
The choice (set out by Favez) seems straightforward: either both treatments 
derive from a common source (perhaps the history written by Seneca’s father: 
Albertini, Composition, 229) or Dio's treatment derives, directly or indirectly, 
from Seneca's, the view favoured by Millar, Study, 78—9. Certainty is impos- 
sible—and not necessarily important. However, the rhetorical potential of the 
episode is remarkable. In addition to the possibility of a disquisition on 
the maintenance of absolute power from the mouth of Livia, which is realized 
by Dio, the picture of Augustus' dilemma could furnish two suasoriae, one 
on the theme of the justification for punishing Cinna (thus Clem. 1. 9. 4) 
and one on whether absolute power is worthwhile (thus Clem. 1. 9. 5, Dio 55. 
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14. 2-15. 2). It therefore seems unlikely that Dio was the first to exploit this 
rhetorical potential in the way that he does. 

On the question of the dating and setting of the incident and the identity of 
Cinna see below on 1. 9. 2. On Seneca's treatment of Augustus in De 
Clementia and other works see Introd. 7. 4. 


1. 9. 1 There are several ways to punctuate the clauses in 1. 9. 1, e.g. comma 
after mouit and full stop after es, or full stop after mouit and comma after es. 
These decisions produce differences of emphasis. I prefer the latter, to avoid 
making a loose appendage of the clause ‘when he was the same age that you 
now are. 

admonere: repeated in the same context of advice to the emperor at 1. 20. 2; 
at 1. 14. 1 and 2. 7. 2 the verb is used of the emperor's reprimands. 

exemplo domestico: 'from your own family: Roman elite ideology was 
shaped by exempla; those constituted by a person's own ancestors were the 
most powerful of all. On the importance of exempla for the transmission of 
Roman values see studies of Valerius Maximus, e.g. Bloomer, Valerius Max- 
imus, index s.v. ‘Exempla’, and Skidmore, Practical Ethics, esp. 13-21; Flower, 
Ancestor Masks, esp. chs. 5, 7; Mayer, “Roman Historical Exempla in Seneca, 
144-6 on the importance of the exemplum domesticum; a memorable case is 
Pliny the Younger, spurred by the domesticum... exemplum provided by his 
uncle. Thus, at the climax to his Consolatio ad Heluiam, Seneca uses 
the example of his mother's sister or sister-in-law as a model (19, esp. 4—5); 
cf. Claudius who is contentus nostrae domus exemplis ( Polyb. 15. 2). Nero was a 
direct descendant of Augustus through his maternal grandmother the elder 
Agrippina, the daughter of Augustus' daughter Julia, as Seneca emphasizes at 
1. 10. 1, abauus tuus (see n.). Seneca set great store by exempla over praecepta, 
e.g. Ep. 6. 5 longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla; 
Quintilian declares the superiority of Roman exempla to Greek praecepta 
at IO 12. 2. 30. 

diuus Augustus: see 1. 1. 6 n. Cf. De Ira 3. 23. 4-8 multa et diuus Augustus 
digna memoria fecit dixitque ex quibus appareat iram illi non imperasse, 3. 40. 
2—5, Ben. 3. 27, similarly exemplary contexts. The most extensive depiction of 
Augustus elsewhere in Seneca is at Breu. 4. 2-6, which anticipates this passage 
in several respects, as noted by Mortureux^ 24; see Introd. 7. 4. Malaspina 
raises the question of Seneca's attitude towards Augustus and assembles 
plenty of evidence for hostility: see his n. for extensive bibliography. In any 
case, in this context, Seneca needs to present an Augustus whom Nero can 
surpass. 

fuit mitis princeps...gladium mouit: the antithesis between Augustus' 
later and earlier conduct is expressed in chiasmus: his mildness (mitis, A) 
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during his principatus (B) contrasts with his violence (gladium mouit, A) 
under the Republic (in communi... re publica, B). 

mitis: see 1. 7. 2 n. For a strong assertion of Augustus' clementia and 
ciuilitas see Suet. Aug. 51. 1. 

a principatu suo: on Augustus’ self-appellation as princeps (e.g. RG 13, 30. 1, 
32. 3) see Tac. Ann. 1. 1 cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa nomine principis sub 
imperium accepit, 1. 9 non regno tamen neque dictatura sed principis nomine 
constitutam rem publicam and the discussion of the term in OCD”: its Repub- 
lican flavour avoided the negative implications of dominatio; see Syme 311-12. 
The transition from Republic to Principate cannot easily be assigned 
a particular date (e.g. 2 September 31 sce, Actium, or 16 January 27 BCE, 
title of Augustus); in the present context, Seneca is primarily concerned to 
distinguish Augustus' sole rule from the preceding triumviral period. For this 
"before-and-after' contrast cf. 1. 11. 1. For principatus see also 1. 1. 6 n. 

in communi quidem republica: the text as transmitted (in communi qui- 
dem rei p.) has seemed defective to many editors. If the transmitted text were 
sound, commune would be a neuter noun, 'commonwealth' (OLD commune 
4b); however, the passages listed by Malaspina in support are not at all parallel 
(Cic. Ver. 2. 1. 95 commune Milyadum and 2. 168 a communi Siciliae, where 
both represent rò xowóv). There are three solutions. (i) N's genitive rei 
publicae may point to the ellipse or omission of a noun agreeing with 
communi, though not Madvig's clade, which disrupts the tone excessively; 
perhaps a colourless term like statu, cf. Cic. QF 3. 9. 3 de communi reipublicae 
statu, in contrast with domestici timoris, where communis is used in the weaker 
sense of ‘general’. (ii) Hosius prints iam (AFLS) for in (NRP), which has 
attractions. (iii) Most powerful is Lipsius’ solution, in communi quidem 
republica, with partial analogues at Liv. 1. 13. 8 commune...regnum and 
Luc. 4. 6 imperium commune where communis = ‘shared’. Seneca seems to 
refer to the triumviral period, when power was shared between Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavian, cf. Luc. 1. 85 facta tribus dominis communis, Roma 
(though Malaspina follows others in seeing a reference to the Republican 
period). It is tempting to propose iam communi quidem republica. 

quidem: emphasizes the preceding word with an adversative sense. 

cum hoc aetatis... collega proscriptionis: in this sentence, Seneca relates 
Nero's age to that of Augustus in his youth and with triple anaphora of iam 
catalogues incidents from when Octavian was nineteen and twenty: the battle 
of Mutina, the attempt on Antony’s life, and the proscriptions. There follows 
the antithesis, introduced by another cum clause (sed cum...1. 9. 2); see 
Griffin? 408 for the parallelism of these two clauses. 

This passage is the focus of discussion of the date of De Clementia. 
Albertini's judicious discussion (Composition, 24—8) stands: he upholds the 
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conventional dating to the year immediately following Nero's eighteenth 
birthday on 15 December 55 cz, against the argument of Préchac, who 
advances complicated arguments (and an emendation) in favour of bringing 
the date back to earlier in the reign. See Introd. 3. 1 on the relation between De 
Clementia and the death of Britannicus. Albertini convincingly argues that the 
expression duodeuicesimum egressus annum must refer accurately to Nero and 
rightly hints that Seneca's mention of the title Pater Patriae at 1. 14. 2, which 
Nero was given late in 55 cE, gains in significance if the work dates from soon 
afterwards. 

For an exhaustive discussion of the vexed question of how to punctuate this 
passage and the consequences for interpretation and dating of the work, see 
Malaspina, who rightly refers to Griffin's superb discussion (Griffin? 407-11). 
Like her, I prefer the traditional punctuation (with Gruter, Lipsius, Hosius, 
Faider) that inserts a period after mouit, Malaspina represents another strand 
of interpretation with punctuation between es and duodeuicesimum. Since the 
three actions attributed to Octavian here are dated to April 43, October 44, 
and November (or August) 43 sce (see nn. below for details) and since 
Augustus was born in September 63 sce, he was 19 or 20 at those times; 
however, as Griffin? 410 says, ‘For the sake of the comparison with Nero, 
[Seneca] backdates Octavian's crimes to demonstrate that Nero has already 
earned the right to be judged superior to Augustus' (her emphasis). Jal, 
‘Images d'Auguste, 257-8 likewise suggests that Seneca had good reasons 
for misrepresenting Octavian's age as part of a larger discrediting of Augustus. 
See Introd. 7. 4. 

hoc aetatis: ‘at this time of life; cf. Apul. Met. 5. 29 hoc aetatis puer, 
Cic. Phil. 8. 5 praesertim cum illud esset aetatis. 

egressus annum: for this transitive use cf. Quint. IO 6. pr. 6 quintum 
egressus annum, Suet. Aug. 63. 1 filio... pueritiam egresso, Fronto, ad Antonin. 
Imp. 1. 2. 5 (88. 11 v.d.H.?^) uixdum pueritiam egressus. 

pugiones in sinum amicorum absconderat: an allusion to the alleged 
murder of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa during the battle of Mutina in 
April 43 sce (Suet. Aug. 11). The dagger (pugio) seems to have been particu- 
larly associated with the political assassinations of this period, cf. Antony's 
words reported at Cic. Phil. 2. 28 ‘Caesare interfecto’ inquit ‘statim cruentum 
alte extollens Brutus pugionem Ciceronem nominatim exclamauit. . . , Suet. Iul. 
82. 2 animaduertit undique se strictis pugionibus peti, Bell. Alex. 52. 2. For 
absconderat + weapon cf. Sen. Thy. 722 in uulnere ensem abscondit. 

insidiis M. Antonii consulis latus petierat: the plot is dated to 5 or 6 
October 44 scr. Velleius reports Antony's allegations of Octavian's 
plot against him only to dismiss it as a fabrication (2. 60. 3), mox etiam 
uelut insidiis eius petitus sceleste insimulare coepit, and mentions Antony's 
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plots against Octavian moments later (2. 60. 5: C. Caesar iuuenis cotidianis 
Antonii petebatur insidiis); Cicero, however, gives it more credence (Fam. 
12. 23. 2 de quo [sc. Caesaris Octauiani conatum] multitudini fictum ab 
Antonio crimen uidetur...prudentes autem et boni uiri et credunt factum et 
probant. Woodman on Vell. 2. 60. 3 lists other ancient authorities. For latus as 
the locus of vulnerability see latera 1. 3. 3 n. For the phrase latus petierat 
cf. Cic. Lig. 9 cuius latus ille mucro petebat? 

collega proscriptionis: given the frequent use of collega in the context of the 
Roman magistracies (TLL in. 1586, 3-5, 32-50), e.g. Vell. 2. 56. 4 
M. Antonius...consulatus collega, Plin. Pan. 61. 6, Tac. Ann. 16. 10, and 
cf. Tacitus' description of Tiberius as Augustus' collega imperii (Ann. 1. 3), 
Seneca appears to be extending or straining the language here, probably for 
ironic effect. 

A proscriptio was literally a ‘published list, sc. of Roman citizens who were 
thereby declared outlaws and whose property was confiscated by the state; the 
word then gets generalized to the phenomenon as a whole. After Sulla used 
proscriptiones in 82—81 sce in revenge for Marius’ massacres, Romans feared 
their recurrence in times of civil conflict, but this did not happen until the 
triumvirate. On the proscriptions by the triumvirs, Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavian, in 43—42 sce see App. BC 4. 5-51, Dio 47. 3-15, Vell. 2. 66. 
According to Suetonius (27. 1), Octavian after initial opposition to his 
triumviral colleagues (ne qua fieret proscriptio) was the most rigorous in 
carrying out the proscriptions, while Plutarch (Ant. 21) says Antony took 
the largest share of the blame; Dio too depicts Octavian as less bloodthirsty 
than Lepidus and Antony (47. 7 and 47. 8. 1 ‘he saved the lives of as many 
as he could’). See Syme 187—201, Hinard, Proscriptions, chs. 5-6, A. Gowing, 
The Triumviral Narratives of Appian and Cassius Dio (Ann Arbor, 1992), 
247—69, J. Henderson, ‘Three Men in a Vote: Proscription (Appian, Civil 
Wars 4. 1-6), in id., Fighting for Rome (Cambridge, 1998), 11-36, 
J. Osgood, Caesar's Legacy (Cambridge, 2006), index s.v. ‘proscription. 


1. 9. 2 sed cum: in explicit contrast with cum hoc aetatis esset... , 1. 9. 1. 
cum annum quadragensimum transisset et in Gallia moraretur: in these 
details and in the praenomen of Cinna (see below), the accounts of Seneca and 
Dio (55. 14-22, discussed above) are not in accord. Dio sets this incident at 
Rome in 4 c£, when Augustus would have been 67 years old, whereas Seneca 
sets it in Gaul, where Augustus stayed between 16 and 13 sce (Dio 54. 26), i.e. 
during his late forties. In the light of this and of Seneca's description of 
Augustus as senex at 1. 11. 1, Wesseling proposed emending quadragensimum 
to sexagensimum (supposing a corruption from LX to XL), a suggestion adopted 
by Gertz and Préchac and Stewart in the Bohn translation. This, however, is 
unnecessary. Seneca immediately qualifies his description of Augustus as 
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senex with the phrase aut iam in senectutem annis uergentibus, which hardly 
suits a man of 67. Moreover, there is no evidence that Augustus visited Gaul at 
that point in his life. 

The need to harmonize the two accounts is removed by the hypothesis 
that in the details of date and/or setting, one of the authors is mistaken. The 
fact that Cinna held the consulship in 5 ce (Clem. 1. 9. 12 and Dio 55. 22. 2) is 
not in itself conclusive: it may be used either to support Dio's dating or to 
explain it as erroneous. More significant, I suggest, is Livia's catalogue of 
previous conspirators against Augustus at Clem. 1. 9. 6, who are listed 
in chronological sequence (see 1. 9. 6 n.) starting with Salvidienus in 40 BcE 
and culminating with Egnatius, who was executed in 19 sce. This overview 
makes Seneca's dating much more plausible. But what clinches the case is that 
someone described as adulescentem nobilem (1. 9. 3) seems an unlikely choice 
for a consul in the very next year and that it seems unlikely that Augustus 
would have made Cinna consul so soon after pardoning him, as is entailed in 
Dio's account. In conclusion, then, I propose that Dio's date and location 
are wrong, though comprehensible enough: he associated the story with 
Cinna's consulship and located it in Rome because it was plausible to situate 
Augustus there at that period. 

Griffin? 411 comes to a similar conclusion: she believes that Dio's account is 
derived, directly or indirectly, from Seneca’s and that his date of 4 ce for the 
incident arises from the date of Cinna’s consulship in 5 ce combined with 
Seneca's emphasis on Augustus' old age; Griffin rightly sees Seneca as wishing 
‘to give the impression that Augustus’ conversion to clemency was very late, in 
order to make Nero's youthful mercy more remarkable’. Judging from Dio's 
account, Seneca's version prevailed. 

delatum est . . . indicium: for this combination of verb + noun cf. Cic. Sest. 
145 ad uos indicia, litteras, confessiones communis exitii detuli and see TLL vii/ 
1. 1146. 22-6 s.v. indicium for further examples. 

L. Cinnam: Dio, who will have consulted the consular fasti, gives him the 
correct praenomen of Gnaeus (55. 14. 1). This is Cn. Cornelius (PIR, no. 1339) 
Cinna Magnus, grandson of Pompey through his mother Pompeia. He was 
probably the son of L. Cornelius Cinna, the pro-Caesaricide who was praetor 
in 44 BCe, but there are difficulties distinguishing these Lucii (see PIR, nos. 
1338—9); he was born not earlier than 45 sce. At some point during the 
conflict between Octavian and Antony (32-30 sce, according to Groag, RE iv. 
1288. 45), Cinna joined the side opposed to Octavian but was treated leniently 
in defeat, as Seneca has Augustus remind him at 1. 9. 8, with the granting of 
his patrimony intact and a priesthood. Later, in 5 ce, Cinna would become 
consul along with Lucius Valerius Messalla Volesus (Dio 55. 22. 3) and would 
die before Augustus, naming him as sole heir (1. 9. 12). At Ben. 4. 30. 2 Seneca 
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refers to a Cinna without praenomen who was made consul on the strength of 
his Pompeian connections; this too may be our Cinna, though Griffin? 411 n. 
2 thinks this is Lucius. 

stolidi ingenii: on the meaning of stolidus see the discussion of Sallust's 
expression perincertum stolidior an uanior reported by Gellius at NA 18. 4: in 
reply to a self-appointed expert who regards the terms as synonymous, Gellius 
quotes with approval a definition that regards stolidos as non tam stultos et 
excordes quam taetros et molestos et inlepidos (18. 4. 10). There is no conflict 
with Cinna's integritas, mentioned at 1. 9. 3. 

dictum est et ubi et quando et quemadmodum adgredi uellet: with this list 
marked by repeated et Seneca deftly avoids cluttering his narrative with 
unnecessary details while conveying his (and Augustus') awareness of the 
key data about any conspiracy. Cf. 1. 9. 9 below. The subject of uellet is Cinna. 
For a similar list cf. Ep. 81. 10 sapiens omnia examinabit secum: quantum 
acceperit, a quo, quando, ubi, quemadmodum, Ep. 89. 15. 

unus ex consciis deferebat: in this simple sentence Seneca indicates the 
source and reliability of Augustus' information. 


1. 9. 3 constituit se ab eo uindicare et consilium amicorum aduocari iussit: 
maintaining the simplicity of his narrative, Seneca describes Augustus reac- 
tion. Asyndeton throws emphasis onto the verb denoting his immediate 
decision (constituit). The sentence is framed by verbs, with iussit indicating 
the swift conversion of decision to action (command). 

The topic of self-vindication is central to De Clementia because it contains 
so much scope for good or bad judgement of how far to go. At 1. 7. 3-4 
Seneca contrasts the actions of private individuals and kings in acts of 
retribution (se uindicantibus; see n.) and at 1. 20-2 he will return to the 
topic of retribution by the princeps (aut se uindicat aut alium, 1. 20. 1). It also 
unsurprisingly arises in De Ira: see Introd. 9. 2. The verb uindicare inevitably 
evokes the opening of Augustus' Res Gestae: rem publicam a dominatione 
factionis oppressam in libertatem uindicaui (1. 1); Augustus’ choice of ven- 
geance in De Clementia contrasts with the measures recorded in Res Gestae, 
of course. On the function of this term as a catchphrase at the end of the 
Republic see Wirszubski 100-6. 

The consilium principis, as modern scholars style it, was an informal group 
of advisers summoned by the emperor as the occasion demanded: see Crook, 
esp. 104—6; on the Republican background ibid. 4—7. Here, they evidently 
accompany the emperor on his travels. Although a conspiracy against the 
emperor seems a highly appropriate occasion to seek the advice of such 
‘friends’ (amicorum), with analogues in the initial proceedings in the trial of 
Piso (Tac. Ann. 3. 10. 6 igitur paucis familiarium adhibitis minas accusantium 
et hinc preces audit integramque causam ad senatum remittit) and Anicetus’ 
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false confession before Nero (Tac. Ann. 14. 62 apud amicos quos uelut consilio 
adhibuerat princeps), Crook 31, 38 regards this incident as of little significance 
to his overview. — 

For the construction se ab 4- abl. uindicare cf. Ben. 6. 5. 4 me ab illo... 
uindicare, also cf. Plin. Ep. 4. 11. 14 se... de fortuna praefationibus uindicat. 

nox illi inquieta erat: asyndeton again contributes to the pace and direct- 
ness of the narrative. ill; — Augustus. 

cogitaret...damnandum: Seneca provides a glimpse of Augustus’ 
thoughts prior to moving into direct speech at 1. 9. 4: with damnandum 
understand esse. 

adulescentem nobilem: echoed and generalized at 1. 9. 5 ego sum nobilibus 
adulescentulis expositum caput: it seems that assassination is seen as particu- 
larly characteristic of younger men. Cf. Seneca's description of Drusus Libo, 
who joined a conspiracy against Tiberius, as adulescentis tam stolidi (MSS 
solidi) quam nobilis (Ep. 70. 10). 

hoc detracto integrum: a reference to Cinna's conspiracy: otherwise, he is 
unimpeachable. See Kaster 138—40 on the tendency for integer to occur in 
conjunction with other qualities, here Cinna's nobilitas. For the expression hoc 
detracto cf. De Ira 3. 7. 1 eo... detracto quod exundat [sc. iram] ad salutarem 
modum cogere and TLL s.v. detrahere, iv. 828. 53—69 (of arithmetical subtrac- 
tion) and 830. 1—31 (of exceptions), which seem to me often to shade into one 
another. 

Cn. Pompei nepotem: see 1. 9. 2 n. 

iam «se» unum hominem occidere non posse: the transmitted text is 
poterat, but the passage would develop more consistently, remaining in 
Augustus' thought world (after cum cogitaret) if poterat were replaced by 
«se» posse. If poterat is retained then Seneca awkwardly steps back into 
objective narration about Augustus. Calvin calls this a case of epiphonema, 
but his evidence, quotations from Cicero and Virgil at Quint. JO 8. 5. 11, does 
not seem analogous. 

cum M. Antonio proscriptionis edictum inter cenam dictasset: I retain N's 
reading, with the alteration of dictaret to dictasset, pace Madvig's correction to 
cui M. Antonius...dictarat, because (i) there is no antecedent for cui, (ii) 
iam...cum makes a more satisfactory balance, and (iii) to have Augustus 
dictating the proscription edict to Antony makes a starker contrast with 
his present inability to kill a single individual. As Hinard, Proscriptions, 
315 n. 101, says, it is futile to try to decide whether Antony or Octavian 
wielded more influence on the edict and to correct the text of Clem. 1. 9. 3 on 
this basis. 

No evidence for the dictation of the list over dinner seems to survive; 
Appian has the triumvirs draw up the list in seclusion (BC 4. 5 éavrow 
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yevópevoi). Perhaps this is an element of colouring inserted by Seneca, like 
Lucan having Caesar breakfast in full view of the bodies of the killed on the 
morning after the battle of Pharsalia (7. 792—4): epulisque paratur | ille locus 
uultus ex quo faciesque iacentum | agnoscat. For what it is worth, Suet. Aug. 
27. 1 records that Octavian was initially opposed to proscription but then 
inceptam utroque acerbius exercuit. 

edictum: the correct term: see Hinard, Proscriptions, 227—30. 


1.9. 4—5 Seneca introduces two contrasting portions of direct speech put into 
Augustus mouth with the appropriate rubric of uoces uarias...et inter se 
contrarias. This scene of self-examination resembles others elsewhere 
in Seneca's philosophical works; De Ira 3. 36 provides a fully worked-out 
example of the ideal self-examination (recognitio) lauded and apparently 
practised by Seneca. On this internalization of the regulatory gaze character- 
istic of elite life under the Republic and the conflicts it generated see Bartsch, 
Mirror of the Self, 203-8. 


1.9.4 gemens subinde... emittebat: Seneca emphasizes Augustus’ continual 
vacillations by using the present participle, which denotes the ongoing ac- 
companiment of groans, the iterative imperfect verb (‘kept on’), and the 
adverb (repeatedly, ‘from time to time’). 

quid ergo?: a common phrase in Seneca, often used absolutely; cf. 1. 12. 1. 

ego percussorem meum securum ambulare patiar me sollicito?: cf. Nero's 
words at Oct. 462-3 an patiar ultra sanguinem nostrum peti, | inultus et 
contemptus ut subito opprimar? Augustus is depicted rousing his own indig- 
nation by calling Cinna percussorem meum, as if he had managed to perpetrate 
the assassination. 

patiar: probably future, not subj., given dabit in the following clause. 

For the abl. abs. me sollicito, implying ellipse of the participle from esse, 
which does not exist, see KS i, $139. 8. 

ergo non dabit poenas...?: exacting due punishment is a central theme of 
De Ira (see Motto s.v. “Punishment; esp. De Ira 1. 6); here Seneca deploys the 
theme in a suitably angry speech. 

tot ciuilibus bellis frustra petitum caput, tot naualibus, tot pedestribus 
proeliis incolume: an unusual case where Seneca combines triple anaphora of 
tot with two phrases describing Augustus' caput (frustra petitum and inco- 
lume). caput is well chosen for its range here (likewise at 1. 9. 5): basically “a 
person (thus OLD 7), with a strong intimation of a ‘life’ under threat or risk 
(OLD 4, TLL in. 416. 75—417. 14), e.g. Ter. Andr. 677 capitis periclum adire, 
Acc. Trag. 294-5 cur... huius dubitem parcere | capiti?, Rhet. Her. 4. 66 ego 
capitis mei periculo patriam liberaui, Caes. BG 7. 1. 5 sui capitis periculo 
Galliam in libertatem uindicent, cf. Acc. Trag. 360 haut dubitarit uitam offerre 
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nec capiti pepercerit and with petere Val. Max. 8. 1. abs. 11 caput alterius 
petentem. The word may also look ahead to the sacrifical context evoked 
by immolare (although occidere is a distraction), cf. Sen. Oed. 510 exprome 
cuius capite placemus deos, NQ 2. 36 si sacrificiis aut capite niueae agnae exorari 
iudices. It may connect too with the imagery of the emperor as the head 
to the state's body; see 1. 3. 5 n. For the combination caput incolume, 
cf. Cic. Quinct. 45, where, however, caput = ‘citizen rights’. 

For the idea cf. Alexander at Curt. 6. 9. 23, e.g. nunc seruatus ex periculis, 
quae sola timui, in haec incidi, quae timere non debui. 

Suetonius numbers Augustus’ civil wars at five (Aug. 9): bella ciuilia 
quinque gessit: Mutinense, Philippense, Perusinum, Siculum, Actiacum. 

postquam terra marique pax parata est: Seneca represents Augustus an- 
grily drawing a contrast between his survival of the dangers of many wars and 
battles only to face a mortal threat in peace time; this is, moreover, the peace 
that he has himself provided, as celebrated in the commission of the Ara Pacis 
in 13 sce (RG 12. 2). Augustus’ own words at Res Gestae 13 find an echo here, 
though with alteration of emphasis: cum per totum imperium populi Romani 
terra marique esset parta uictoriis pax, cf. Sen. Apoc. 10. 2 (Augustus' speech) 
in hoc terra marique pacem peperi?, Suet. Aug. 22 Ianum Quirinum... . terra 
marique pace parta ter clusit. 

non occidere... sed immolare: use of the verb occidere demonstrates that 
caput is used in the sense of ‘person’; the formation of the verb immolare from 
the meal (mola) sprinkled on the head of the sacrifical victim (see TLL) 
demonstrates its proper context, here confirmed by Seneca's parenthesis, 
nam sacrificantem placuerat adoriri, for which cf. Florus 2. 6. 8 primum fuit 
belli consilium ut in Albano monte festo die Latinarum Iulius Caesar et Marcius 
Philippus consules inter sacra et aras immolarentur. For the antithesis with 
occidere cf. Sen. NQ 1. 16. 9 hic fortasse cito et antequam uideret occisus est; ad 
speculum suum immolandus fuit. 

nam sacrificantem placuerat adoriri: the detail is necessary to contextual- 
ize fully the verb immolare. For Augustus’ practice of performing sacrifices, we 
need look no further than the iconography of the Ara Pacis. Calvin draws on 
Donatus to suggest that the verb adoriri is properly used of an attack from an 
ambush, which fits well here, citing e.g. Curt. 8. 1. 5 quem praetergressum 
siluam qui in ea consederant ex improuiso adorti cum omnibus interemerunt. 


1. 9. 5 silentio interposito: perhaps an unusual object of interponere, unpar- 
alleled at TLL vii/1. 2246. 29, though cf. Caes. BG 4. 32. 1 neque ulla ad id 
tempus belli suspicione interposita, Cic. Ad Qu. 2. 3. 1 res multis querellis de 
republica interponendis nulla transacta est. 

irascebatur: another iterative imperfect (cf. emittebat, 1. 9. 4). 
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quid uiuis si perire te tam multorum interest?: Augustus is represented as 
addressing himself. 

perire te: is virtually a noun, hence I translate ‘your death’. 

quis finis erit suppliciorum? quis sanguinis?: anaphora and ellipse convey 
Augustus' emotion. 

ego sum nobilibus adulescentulis expositum caput in quod mucrones 
acuant: Seneca repeats caput from 1. 9. 4, where see n.; again the idea of 
vulnerability is to the fore. Cf. Cato's strongly expressed self-sacrifical wish at 
Luc. 2. 306-7 o utinam caelique deis Erebique liceret | hoc caput in cunctas 
damnatum exponere poenas! 

nobilibus adulescentulis: echoes 1. 9. 3 adulescentem nobilem (of Cinna), 
though the diminutive here detracts from their status. 

in quod...acuant: in = ‘against, cf. Virg. Aen. 8. 386 ferrum acuant...in 
me excidiumque meorum. The subjunctive is most likely final: Augustus 
ironically suggests that he is an expositum caput ‘in order to’ provide a target. 
Seneca reuses the phrase mucrones acuant from a passage with identical 
context at Breu. 4. 5 quoted below on 1. 9. 6 Saluidienum. 

non est tanti uita si, ut ego non peream, tam multa perdenda sunt: for 
tanti (non) est cf. KS i, $86 (p. 458), ‘of such great value’; with following 
conditional construction cf. Cic. Cat. 1. 22 sed est tanti dummodo tua ista sit 
priuata calamitas et a rei publicae periculis seiungatur, ibid. 2. 15 est mihi tanti, 
Quirites, huius inuidiae falsae atque iniquae tempestatem subire dummodo a 
uobis huius horribilis belli ac nefarii periculum depellatur. 

ut + non is not exactly the same as ne, because non coheres closely with 
peream, in a form of litotes, in effect, ‘so that I should remain alive’. 

Seneca's switch to the neuter plural seems curious; why not multi perdendi 
sunt? Perhaps he is extrapolating capita from caput earlier in the sentence; 
perhaps the neuter plural is designed to suppress the bloody reality of 
retributive murder. 


1. 9. 6 interpellauit tandem illum Liuia uxor: only at this point does Seneca 
reveal that Augustus’ monologue has an audience, in the person of his wife. 
tandem indicates the length of Augustus' agonizing and suggests a certain 
diffidence on Livia's part, which is borne out by her opening question. Seneca 
includes a similar scene of advice at Marc. 4. 3-5. 6, where the philosopher 
Areus approaches Livia to advise her on how to conduct herself in her grief for 
her son Drusus. 

admittis . . . muliebre consilium?: Livia's diffidence is a shared feature with 
Dio's account (55. 16. 1, quoted above on 1. 9; for the full text see App. 2); 
Seneca seems to be innovating when he makes her an exemplum uirtutis, 
however. Cf. Plutarch's story of Porcia proving her worth to her husband to 
share his anxieties (Brut. 13. 2-6); at De Ira 3. 36. 2 Seneca depicts his own 
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nightly moral self-examination as taking place in the presence of his wife, uxor 
moris iam mei conscia. For suspicion of or reservations about consilium 
muliebre cf. Liv. 24. 22. 11 haec muliebria consilia Adranodorus neque tota 
aspernatus est neque extemplo accepit, Curt. 8. 2. 29 cum hostis uires suasque 
pensaret, rursus muliebris consilii, quod praeceps magis quam necessarium esse 
credebat, paenitere eum coepit, Tac. Ann. 15. 54 etenim uxoris quoque consilium 
adsumpserat, muliebre ac deterius. 

fac quod medici solent, qui ubi usitata remedia non procedunt temptant 
contraria: again, closely paralleled in Dio's account at 55. 17. 1-2. For usitata 
cf. Rhet. Her. 3. 35 quas res in uita uidemus paruas, usitatas, cotidianas, 
meminisse non solemus. 

non procedunt: ‘have no effect’ (OLD procedo 14), cf. Colum. 6. 6. 4 ubi nec 
haec medicina processit, Tac. Ann. 15. 60 ut ferro grassaretur, quando uenenum 
non processerat. 

seueritate nihil adhuc profecisti: seueritate is given prominence here to 
contrast with Livia's advice, namely, to use clementia; for the contrast cf. 
seueritatem abditam, at clementiam in procinctu habeo, 1. 1. 4 and n.; 2. 4. 1 n; 
Dio 55. 16. 5 kai yap uot Goket moo nmàeiw didavOpwria 7) Tw WLOTHTL 
Kkatopbovaban. 

Saluidienum Lepidus secutus est, Lepidum Murena, Murenam Caepio, 
Caepionem Egnatius, ut alios taceam, quos tantum ausos pudet: Livia thus 
offers a catalogue of would-be assassins of Augustus, arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence, in which she gives five names and alludes to others whom 
she does not name. The repetition of names in the sequence is designed to 
sound inexorable and interminable: Seneca thus endows Livia with rhetorical 
forcefulness in her effort to persuade Augustus to break this sequence. Cf. 
Suetonius’ catalogue at Aug. 19. 1: tumultus posthac et rerum nouarum initia 
coniurationesque complures, prius quam inualescerent indicio detectas, com- 
pressit alias alio tempore: Lepidi iuuenis, deinde Varronis Murenae et Fanni 
Caepionis, mox M. Egnati, exin Plauti Rufi Lucique Pauli progeneri sui, ac 
praeter has L. Audasi, falsarum tabularum rei ac neque aetate neque corpore 
integri, item Asini Epicadi ex gente Parthina hybridae, ad extremum Telephi, 
mulieris serui nomenculatoris. nam ne ultimae quidem sortis hominum conspir- 
atione et periculo caruit. Suetonius seems to assume that his readers are 
familiar with the first six names and only offers explanations of the rest; 
Seneca makes still fewer concessions to his readership, contenting himself 
with single elements from the names. For a similarly stark narration, cf. the 
list at Breu. 4. 5 in ipsa Vrbe Murenae, Caepionis, Lepidi, Egnati, aliorum 
in eum mucrone acuebantur and the negative overview of Augustus' reign 
offered at Tac. Ann. 1. 10, introduced by dicebatur contra: pacem sine dubio 
post haec, uerum cruentam: Lollianas Varianasque cladis, interfectos Romae 
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Varrones, Egnatios, Iullos. For discussion see K. A. Raaflaub and L. J. Samons 
II, ‘Opposition to Augustus, in Raaflaub-Toher 417—54, esp. 418-35 ‘political 
opposition. 

Quintus Salvidienus Rufus (RE 4, MRR ii. 383) was a hitherto highly loyal 
supporter of Octavian and one of his most powerful generals with command 
of forces in Gaul and Spain; without being a member of the Senate he had 
already been made consul designate for 39 sce, but was apparently prepared 
to defect from Octavian to Antony in 40 scr. Upon the revelation of this 
betrayal (the revelation was made by Antony himself), he was condemned to 
death for treason by the Senate and (according to Livy) committed suicide: 
Vell. 2. 76. 4 with Woodman ad loc., Suet. Aug. 66. 1, Liv. Perioch. 127, App. 
BC 5. 66, Dio 48. 33, Syme 220, who judiciously reminds us (n. 6) that *we 
possess only the "official version" of Salvidienus’ treason’. 

Marcus Aemilius Lepidus (RE 74), son of the triumvir and described by 
Velleius as iuuenis forma quam mente melior (2. 88. 1), plotted to assassinate 
Octavian on his return to Rome in 30 sce (pace Appian, who places the 
conspiracy in 31 BcE: see Woodman (above) on Vell. 2. 88. 1). The plot was 
neatly foiled by Maecenas, who had been left in charge of Rome, and Lepidus 
was sent to Augustus at Actium and put to death, et ille quidem male 
consultorum poenas exsoluit: Vell. 2. 88. 2-3 with Woodman, App. BC 4. 50, 
Suet. Aug. 19. 1, Syme 298. 

Aulus Licinius Murena, perhaps subsequently Aulus Terentius Varro Mur- 
ena (RE92, MRR ii. 426, 625, PIR vii, no. 74), and Fannius Caepio (RE 16, PIR 
iii, no. 117) appear to have planned to assassinate Augustus in 23 or 22 BCE. 
Our information about this conspiracy is sketchy; Velleius' brief account 
at 2. 91. 2 is the fullest, according to which the conspirators quod ui facere 
uoluerant iure passi sunt, cf. Suet. Aug. 19. 1 with Carter ad loc., Tib. 8, 
Dio 54. 3. 2-8, who sees Caepio as the instigator and Murena’s participation 
as minor if true at all. On the name and identification of Murena and the date 
of this conspiracy see Woodman on Velleius ad loc., who disagrees with 
Syme's identification of Murena (325-6) with the consul of 23 BCE. 

Marcus Egnatius Rufus (RE 36, PIR iii, no. 32), memorably characterized 
by Velleius as per omnia gladiatori quam senatori propior (2. 91. 3), is alleged 
to have planned to assassinate Augustus after his ambitions were thwarted in 
or around 19 sce. After his successful tenure of the aedileship, probably in 22 
BCE, he unconstitutionally gained the praetorship of 21 or 20 sce and then 
made a further illegal bid for the consulship of 19 sce, which the consul 
Sentius Saturninus blocked. He and his fellow conspirators were imprisoned 
and there he died mortem dignissimam uita sua: Vell. 2. 91. 3—4, 2. 92. 4 with 
Woodman ad locc. Cf. Suet. Aug. 19. 1 with Carter ad loc., Tac. Ann. 1. 10, Dio 
53. 24. 4—6, 54. 10. 1, Syme 371, who calls him ‘a cheap victim’ (372), and 
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D. A. Phillips, "The Conspiracy of Egnatius Rufus and the Election of Suffect 
Consuls under Augustus, Historia, 46 (1997), 103-12. 

At this point, Livia desists from her catalogue, having made her point. 
There are other names she could have mentioned, as the aforementioned 
catalogues in Suetonius and Tacitus clearly demonstrate. Her reference to 
shame at ‘the great audacity’ of others apparently connects with the flourish 
with which Suetonius concludes, namely, that even people of the lowest status 
(ultimae quidem sortis hominum) hatched conspiracies against Augustus; 
hence Augustus' emphasis upon the nobility of Lentulus (1. 9. 3) and other 
potential assassins (1. 9. 5). Thus too Corneille (Cinna, Act 5, scene 1, line 
1492): ‘Le reste ne vaut pas l'honneur d'étre nommé: 

Who experiences the 'shame' of pudet? Either quos is the subject of ausos 
(‘for whom it is shameful to have dared so much’, ‘who are ashamed to have 
dared so much’) or there is ellipse of me (thus Büchner 1970) (‘whose having 
dared so much causes me shame’). I agree with Malaspina that the latter 
works better. 

nunc tempta quomodo tibi cedat clementia: lit. ‘now make an attempt [to 
see] how [the exercise of] clemency turns out for you’ Livia echoes her earlier 
words, about the doctors who temptant contraria: here the opposite is clem- 
entia. For tempta cf. Dio 55. 21. 1 meĉpav. For this use of cedere + adverb ‘to 
turn out’ see TLL iii. 732. 43—73, e.g. Sen. Ep. 36. 6 quomodocumque res cedunt. 

ignosce L. Cinnae: for ignoscere used as a synonym of clementia, see 
1. 2. 2 n. Livia's advice is expressed simply and directly. 

iam nocere tibi non potest, prodesse famae tuae potest: a nicely balanced 
antithesis with repetition of potest and with nocere tibi matched by prodesse 
famae tuae. The word order throws emphasis upon the verbs. For Livia's 
emphasis upon the good reputation to be gained from a demonstration of 
clemency cf. Dio 55. 20. 2 *what brings the greatest glory is not the execution 
of many citizens but the ability to preserve them all, if at all possible. Cf. 
Seneca's declaration of Augustus’ reputation at 1. 10. 2 haec (sc. clementia) 
hodieque praestat illi famam quae uix uiuis principibus seruit and his admon- 
itions to Nero on the subject of fama at 1. 8. 1 n. 


1. 9. 7-11 Mortureux^ 26-8 demonstrates that Augustus’ interview with 
Cinna resembles a judicial hearing, the case being a perduellio (a crime of 
high treason) and a sacrilegium (because of the religious occasion for which it 
was planned). Augustus' right to act lay in his proconsular imperium, which 
bestowed the right of supreme jurisdiction, or in the provisions of the lex de 
maiestate, which granted ius uitae necisque in these cases. Mortureux desig- 
nates this hearing a cognitio extra ordinem, even though it is a one-to-one 
audience, following the proper form of narratio (1. 9. 8), proofs (1. 9. 9), 
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contradictio, i.e. the moment for self-defence, when Cinna is struck dumb 
(1. 9. 10), the special considerations articulated by Augustus (1. 9. 10), then 
the refutation (1. 9. 10), and finally the sentence (1. 9. 11). He goes on to 
observe that Augustus plays the part of sole victim, accuser, and judge as well 
as defender of Cinna. The surpising outcome anticipates the theory that 
Seneca articulates in Book 2, that clementia can involve INE a penalty 
that could be imposed (e.g. 2. 3. 2). 


1. 9. 7 aduocatum: not literally, a forensic representative, but metaphorically, 
someone who gives advice, cf. Sen. Ep. 94. 52 nonne apparet opus esse nobis 
aliquo aduocato qui contra populi praecepta praecipiat? and 59 necessarium 
itaque admoneri est habere aliquem aduocatum bonae mentis et in tanto fremitu 
tumultuque falsorum unam denique audire uocem. 

Ball rightly takes aduocatum closely with sibi, ‘i.e. a counsellor who sup- 
ported Augustus's own inclinations, where most editors take sibi with gauisus 
and punctuate accordingly. 

uxori quidem: quidem, the correlative of the adversative autem, strengthens 
the contrast between Augustus' attitude towards Livia and that towards his 
friends: his wife has given him the support he might have expected from his 
advisers. 

renuntiari...amicis: i.e. he countermands his earlier summons (OLD 6), 
because he has no need of further advice. 

Cinnam unum ad se arcessit dimissisque omnibus e cubiculo cum alteram 
Cinnae poni cathedram iussisset: Seneca skilfully sets the scene for the 
encounter between Augustus and Cinna. He represents the physical setting 
of the meeting—in Augustus' bedroom, with both parties seated on cathe- 
drae—and he emphasizes that this is a meeting without any witnesses or 
attendants present (unum, dimissis . .. omnibus). On the location of meetings 
of the emperor's consilium see Crook 106-9. It seems very likely that Augustus 
had summoned his amici to his cubiculum; for the connection with the 
salutatio see ibid. 82-3. However, the fact that he dismisses all his attendants, 
whether slaves or freedmen, to interview Cinna alone is striking and unusual, 
since the princeps was clearly at his most vulnerable there, hence the import- 
ance of the cubicularii, whose job it was ‘to guard the emperor’ (see Millar 80 
with n. 94). On the status of the cubiculum as a secret and vulnerable place 
and on its various uses see A. Riggsby, "Public" and “Private” in Roman 
Culture: The Case of the Cubiculum; JRA 10 (1977), 26—56. 

arcessit (perf. indic., as Malaspina saw; others print accersit) is absolutely 
the mot juste for a summons to answer a charge (TLL ii. 452. 20-51, OLD 2); 
even though Seneca does not spell this out, the word implies as much. 

The cathedra was a comfortable chair without arms, used esp. by women, 
cf. Mart. 3. 63. 7. 
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ne me loquentem interpelles, ne medio sermone meo proclames: Seneca 
thus cleverly prepares for Cinna’s interruption of Augustus’ monologue at 
l. 9. 9. | | 

dabitur tibi loquendi liberum tempus: Seneca establishes Augustus' fair- 
ness. The fact that we hear no response from Cinna could be interpreted as his 
being silenced by Augustus' demonstration of clemency (1. 9. 11). But the 
narrative is in any case spare. 


1. 9. 8 te...in hostium castris inuenissem: see 1. 9. 2 n., Ben. 4. 30. 2 
Cinnam...ad consulatum recepit ex hostium castris. We do not know which 
camp: less likely that of Brutus and Cassius in 42 sce, more likely that of 
Sextus Pompey in Sicily in 35 sce or of Antony at Actium in 31 BCE. 

non factum tantum mihi inimicum sed natum: i.e. because of his rela- 
tionship to Pompey; see n. on 1. 9. 2. Cf. Corneille, Cinna, Act 5, Scene 1, line 
1441: ‘Tu fus mon ennemi méme avant que de naitre. At De Ira 2. 34. 3 Seneca 
recommends clemency towards the sons of enemies. 

hodie tam felix et tam diues es ut uicto uictores inuideant: Augustus 
emphasizes Cinna's extraordinarily prosperous state with this paradox of 
the conquerors' envy of the conquered. 

sacerdotium tibi petenti...dedi: Augustus in effect repeats the point, that 
he has favoured Cinna when he might have rewarded people whose fathers 
had demonstrated their allegiance. 

praeteritis compluribus: cf. Cic. Planc. 8 non numquam dignos praeterire. 

cum sic de te meruerim: by sic Augustus means bene: his favours to Cinna 
impose an expectation of loyalty. 


1.9.9 ad hanc uocem exclamasset procul hanc ab se abesse dementiam: as 
noted above, direct speech is confined to Augustus while Cinna's words are 
simply reported. However, the irregular word order of Cinna's reported 
exclamation makes it vivid, with hanc separated from dementiam and procul 
separated from abesse. dementia gains emphasis from its final position. 

non praestas .. . fidem: for fides in the context of broken promises cf. TLL 
vi/1. 671. 17-32; for fidem praestare cf. Lentulus in Cic. Fam. 12. 14. 5 qui 
fidem mihi reique publicae non praestiterunt, Sen. Ag. 158-9 (ironically) 
equidem et iugales filiae memini faces | et generum Achillem: praestitit matri 
fidem, HA Gord. 14. 1 Afri fidem Punicam praestiterunt. 

conuenerat ne interloquereris: cf. ex conuentione below (1. 9. 10). In line 
with his pared-down narrative, Seneca has not actually reported such an 
agreement on the part of Cinna. 

occidere, inquam, me paras: repetition of the verb occidere in initial 
position has the flavour of real speech. 
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adiecit locum, socios, diem, ordinem insidiarum, cui commissum esset 
ferrum: with this move from direct to indirect speech, Seneca neatly encap- 
sulates the basic elements of any conspiracy narrative. A fuller narrative would 
develop these topics with detail; Seneca has no need of that here, given the 
focus of his story. Sallust's Bellum Catilinae provides substantial illustration of 
such development, e.g. the 'arrangements of the plot' at 43. 1—2. For a study of 
the typology of Roman conspiracy narratives see V. E. Pagán, Conspiracy 
Narratives in Roman History (Austin, 2004), esp. 19-24, 87-90. The phrase 
ordo insidiarum is unusual, recurring only at Tac. Ann. 14. 24 barbarus cum 
telo repertus ordinem insidiarum seque auctorem et socios per tormenta edidit. 


1. 9. 10 defixum...tacentem: Cooper-Procopé translate ‘rooted to the spot, 
which does not quite work for someone seated, but has the right idea of 
paralysis. See TLL v/l. 341. 62-82 s.v. i.q. horrore immobilem reddere, 
obstupefacere’, e.g. Plin. Pan. 76. 3 defixi et attoniti, Ep. 9. 34. 2 sedeam defixus 
et mutus, Liv. 8. 7. 21 cum silentio defixi stetissent. 

nec ex conuentione iam sed ex conscientia: for ex of cause, see KS 1, $92. 4 
(y). Seneca has made a euphonious choice of vocabulary for his contrast. 

quo...animo?: ‘with what intention?’ (as OLD animus 7b), as the follow- 
ing purpose clause demonstrates. 

male mehercules cum populo Romano agitur: i.e. things are in a bad way 
with the Roman people. For the oath see 1. 5. 1 n. 

domum tueri tuam non potes, nuper libertini hominis gratia in priuato 
iudicio superatus es: asyndeton and parataxis endow Augustus' speech with 
both simplicity and power which make the sarcasm that follows all the more 
devastating. We have no other evidence of Cinna's involvement in this lawsuit 
nor is it clear to what process Seneca refers in his phrase in priuato iudicio. For 
the extension of behaviour within the household to behaviour in public cf. 
Aeschines Against Ctesiphon 78. 

Cicero uses the combination libertinus 4- homo to convey contempt at 
Cic. Ver. 2. 1. 124 equiti Romano locupleti libertinus sit homo heres? and 127; 
Seneca may intend a similar tone here. 

adeo nihil facilius potes quam contra Caesarem aduocare: Favez rightly 
rejects Préchac's view that adeo... potes (omitted by F) is a gloss. Augustus’ 
sarcasm is ringing: lit. ‘actually you can do nothing more easily than to 
summon assistance against Caesar; for adeo = ‘actually’ qualifying the 
whole phrase see TLL 1. 612. 41—57, OLD 8. 

A case can be made for Haase's putas, but the change of tone would require 
an adversative in place of adeo. For contra... aduocare cf. Polyb. 12. 4 hic 
[sc. Caesar] contra fortunam aduocandus, uin Decl. 268 p. 97. 5 contra 
quot fortunae iniurias medicina aduocetur. 
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Since aduocare almost invariably has its direct object (e.g. amicos) ex- 
pressed, specifying the assistance that is summoned, Seneca's language 
seems a little strained here, hence the separate categorization of this passage 
in TLL i. 894. 34. The closest parallels I find are at Cic. Clu. 54 aderat frequens, 
aduocabat, omni studio gratiaque pugnabat and Sen. Breu. 2. 4 hic aduocat, hic 
adest, ille periclitatur, ille defendit, ille iudicat, both of which are lists of 
forensic activity; De Ira 3. 13. 4 contra potens malum...aduocemus has no 
direct object, though amicissimum quemque can be supplied from the context; 
usage in the present passage seems rather stark. Perhaps aduocare is corrupt, 
inspired by the forensic context of the previous sentence, and a verb denoting 
aggression (such as adoriri, cf. 1. 9. 4, or adgredi, 1. 9. 2) should be preferred. 

cedo: to be interpreted either as a finite verb, ‘I yield, give way, or as an 
imperative, ‘tell me, depending upon the punctuation adopted. I prefer a stop 
after impedio (N includes a punctuation mark here) along with interpretation 
of cedo as a finite verb, continuing Augustus sarcasm. The interrogative 
particle -ne thus attaches to the opening word of Augustus’ next question. 

Paulusne te et Fabius Maximus et Cossi et Seruilii ferent: Augustus depicts 
the scenario which would face the blue-blooded Cinna as princeps: opposition 
from the rest of the Roman aristocracy; on the phenomenon of greater 
resentment directed towards fellow- nobiles than towards Augustus, a despised 
commoner, see Syme 419—23, esp. 420. The names Augustus mentions all 
come from famous ancient Roman families and all achieved the highest prize 
that remained under the new dispensation, the consulship; for a similar 
catalogue of noble names cf. Juvenal's Satire 8, e.g. 1. 21 Paulus uel Cossus 
uel Drusus moribus esto with Henderson (1997), 67-8, esp. n. 128. The names 
suggest the following individuals, all of whom ultimately reached the consul- 
ship: Lucius Aemilius (RE 115, PIR i, no. 391) Paulus, husband of Julia the 
granddaughter of Augustus and consul in 1 cE, executed for conspiring 
against Augustus towards 8 ce; Paulus Fabius (RE 102, PIR iii, no. 47) 
Maximus, a close friend of Augustus who was consul in 11 sce and who 
reformed the calendar of Prouincia Asia to promote the imperial cult; Cossus 
Cornelius (RE 182, PIR ii, no. 1380) Lentulus, consul in 1 Bce; Marcus 
Servilius (PIR vii, no. 419) Nonianus, consul in 3 ce. See Syme 419—23 on 
the great families of nobiles at this time, including Aemilii, Fabii, and Cornelii 
(but not the Servilii: see R. Syme The Augustan Aristocracy (Oxford, 1986), 
266 n. 79: 'Servilii do not belong here. The writer was moved by a prepos- 
session in favour of Servilius Nonianus (cos. 35), orator and historian, and 
his own coeval ). 

te...ferent: despite the neutral particle -ne, Augustus invites a negative 
answer: they would not endure him as their princeps. For the prominence of 
te, cf. tibi, tuam, and tuas in preceding sentences. The word-order here thrusts 
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te among the aristocratic names as if to demonstrate the absurdity or futility 
of Cinna’s aspirations. 

tantum...agmen nobilium non inania nomina praeferentium sed eorum 
qui imaginibus suis decori sint: with the word agmen Seneca pits a troop of 
nobles against the over-ambitious Cinna. For agmen 4- gen. cf. Liv. 6. 38. 5 
dictator stipatus agmine patriciorum, Sen. Ep. 108. 38 agmen nostrorum i.e. 
Stoicorum (1f Buecheler's correction is right). 

imaginibus: dative depending on the predicative dative decori sint, 'are a 
credit to. 

Contrast with Seneca's idea here Juvenal's condemnation of a man indignus 
genere et praeclaro nomine tantum | insignis at 8. 31-2; ideas of emptiness/ 
fullness and falsehood/genuineness pervade Roman discussions of nobility: 
see S. H. Braund, Beyond Anger: A Study of the Third Book of Juvenal's Satires 
(Cambridge, 1988), 77-108, esp. 105-6 on Satire 8 and the comparative 
material gathered in the appendix, pp. 122-9, also Cic. Ver. 1. 6 proponit 
inania mihi nobilitatis, hoc est hominum arrogantium nomina. It was a central 
element in Roman elite ideology to live up to one's imagines, the masks of 
ancestors arrayed in the atrium to the house, i.e. the public reception area, as 
e.g. at the opening of Juv. 8 where a Fabius squalentis traducit auos...| 
frangenda miseram funestat imagine gentem (17—18): tota licet ueteres exornent 
undique cerae | atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica uirtus (19-20), cf. Ov. Fast. 
1. 591-2 perlege dispositas generosa per atria ceras: | contigerunt nulli nomina 
tanta uiro. For the role of the imagines in Roman elite ideology see Flower, 
Ancestor Masks. 


1. 9. 11 totam eius orationem repetendo: cf. Ben. 6. 35. 4 id apertius 
exprimere non possum quam si repetiuero quod dixi. In the parenthesis that 
follows Seneca reveals that Augustus' speech was of some two hours' duration. 

duabus horis: abl. of duration of time, for which see KS i, $12. 

hanc poenam...extenderet: ie. making Cinna wait to hear whatever 
sentence Augustus will impose. The fact that extendere is used of speech acts 
(TLL v/2. 1974. 9-31) and literally of administering torture (ibid. 1970. 46— 
62) makes it very appropriate here. 

qua sola erat contentus futurus: lit. “with which alone he was going to be 
satisfied. In fact, Cinna receives no punishment (poena) apart from the long 
interview with Augustus. 

uitam ...tibi...do: in legal terms, Augustus would be acting ultra uires in 
pardoning Cinna; cf. 1. 5. 4 ‘occidere contra legem nemo non potest, seruare 
nemo praeter me. 

prius hosti: cf. 1. 9. 8 te... in castris hostium inuenissem and inimicum... 
natum. 
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nunc insidiatori ac parricidae: Augustus piles on the reproaches by calling 
Cinna not only an insidiator (cf. insidias 1. 9. 2, insidiarum at 1. 9. 9) but also a 
parricida. Although parricida seems to be used of various types of actual or 
would-be murderers, here the word probably alludes to Augustus' title of 
Pater Patriae, which he represents at RG 35 as his crowning achievement, as 
is reflected in Suetonius’ account at Aug. 58. The fact that this title was 
not awarded officially until 2 sce does not affect the dating of Cinna's 
conspiracy (see 1. 9. 2 n.), since the allusion is so oblique. Imagery of the 
princeps as the father of his country recurs in De Clementia at 1. 14. 2 n. 
For parricida of a murderer see TLL x/1. 440. 20—442. 19, but see Cloud, 
‘Parricidium’ for a careful examination of diachronic shifts. For parricida 
of the assassin of a ruler, including Julius Caesar, see TLL x/1. 442. 53-72, 
e.g. Cic. Fam. 12. 3. 1 non modo sicarii sed etiam parricidae iudicemini, Suet. 
Iul. 88 curiam in qua occisus est obstrui placuit Idusque Martias Parricidium 
nominari, Cl. 12. 3. Malaspina ad loc. explores ancient and modern interpret- 
ations of parricidium. 

contendamus: competition was central to the ideology of the Roman elite; 
see e.g. T. P. Wiseman, ‘Competition and Co-operation, in id. (ed.), Roman 
Political Life 90 Bc-Ap 69 (Exeter, 1985), 3-19 on the Republican period. 
Augustus here proposes a redirection of the competitive instinct towards 
amicitia and fides. 

utrum ego meliore fide tibi uitam dederim an tu debeas: meliore fide goes 
with both ego...dederim and tu debeas, i.e. ‘with sounder loyalty: With tu 
debeas sc. mihi uitam tuam. The difference in the tenses of the verbs indicates 
that Augustus has already demonstrated his loyalty by granting Cinna his life, 
whereas Cinna will have to go on demonstrating his loyalty by continually 
owing it to Augustus. For the idea cf. Alexander at Curt. 7. 2. 8 eadem fide 
redite in gratiam mecum qua ipse uobiscum reuertor. 


1. 9. 12 Seneca now provides a brief coda to the narrative and draws his 
moral. 

post hoc detulit ultro consulatum: Seneca suggests that Augustus went still 
further in his demonstration of fides by bestowing the consulship unasked, 
cf. Dio 55. 22. 1; at Ben. 4. 30. 2 Seneca indicates that Cinna's relationship 
to Pompey was crucial to this award. On the date of Cinna's consulship see 
1. 9. 2 n.; the expression post hoc contains no intrinsic indication of temporal 
proximity or otherwise. For detulit...consulatum, a regular idiom, cf. Suet. 
Cl. 5. 1 Tiberius...petenti honores consularia ornamenta detulit and RG 5. 2 
dictaturam . .. mihi delatam . . . non recepi, 6. 1; for detulit ultro cf. Cat. 68. 40 
ultro ego deferrem, copia siqua foret, Hor. Ep. 1. 12. 22-3 siquid petet, ultro | 
defer. The detail ultro looks forward to the following clause. 
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questus quod non auderet petere: this, combined with ultro, implies that 
most people promoted their candidacy for high office personally, as would be 
expected. For petere used absolutely, ‘to stand for election, cf. OLD 9b, TLL x/ 
1. 1967. 61-1968. 4, e.g. Cic. Or. fr. A 9. 15 tibi, Catilina, . . . ne petendi quidem 
potestatem esse uoluerunt, Mur. 44 tempus... petendi. Augustus’ reproach is 
another assertion of his power over Cinna. For loyalty as a result of clementia 
cf. De Ira 2. 34. 2 quam multos uenia amicos utiles fecerit. 

amicissimum fidelissimumque: the words are chosen to echo inter nos 
amicitia incipiat and fide in Augustus’ speech (1. 9. 11). For the combination 
cf. Cic. Fam. 15. 1. 2 fidelissimus socius trans Taurum amicissimusque 
p. R. existimatur. 

heres solus illi fuit: on Augustus' refusal of legacies from strangers but close 
observation of the terms of the wills of friends see Suet. Aug. 66. 4 exegit et ipse 
in uicem ab amicis beniuolentiam mutuam, tam a defunctis quam a uiuis... . 
For Augustus, Cinna's designation of him as his sole heir would have been 
proof positive of his devotion. Later, there developed a practice of naming the 
emperor as principal heir in the hope that this would preserve the remainder 
of the bequest intact for family members (e.g. Tac. Ann. 16. 11); see 1. 16. 1 n. 

nullis amplius insidiis ab ullo petitus est: thus also Dio 55. 22. 2. For the 
expression cf. Plin. NH 7. 149 totiens petita insidiis uita, of conspiracies 
against Augustus. The list of conspirators at Suet. Aug. 19. 1 demonstrates 
that this claim is not exactly true, but for Seneca the moral of the story is 
clear: that a policy of clementia is an effective defence against plots on the 
emperor's life. This is the message for Seneca's audiences, both Nero and the 
senatorial elite. 


1. 10 Moving from the context of conspiracies, Seneca asserts that the 
principle of clementia underpinned Augustus’ dealings with his enemies 
from the period of civil war (1. 10. 1), with beneficial effects in terms 
of popularity and divinization (1. 10. 2-3, developing ideas introduced at 
1.5.7 and 1. 7. 2 and anticipating the next main section, on the benefits to the 
ruler). This, in effect a generalization and a recapitulation of the moral of the 
previous chapter, leads into Seneca's final point here, a new definition of 
forgiveness (ignoscere, 1. 10. 4). Ovid depicts the act of sparing one's defeated 
enemies as highly suited to a divine being at Tr. 2. 39—50, addressed 
to Augustus: 


tu quoque, cum patriae rector dicare paterque, 
utere more dei nomen habentis idem. 

idque facis nec te quisquam moderatius umquam 
imperii potuit frena tenere sui. 

tu ueniam parti superatae saepe dedisti, 
non concessurus quam tibi uictor erat. 
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diuitiis etiam multos et honoribus auctos 
uidi, qui tulerant in caput arma tuum; 

quaeque dies bellum, belli tibi sustulit iram. 

| parsque simul templis utraque dona tulit; 

utque tuus gaudet miles, quod uicerit hostem, 
sic uictum cur se gaudeat, hostis habet. 


1. 10. 1 ignouit: this is the theme of the section, reinforced with si non 
ignouisset, picked up later with hoc est ignoscere (1. 10. 4) and echoing Livia's 
advice at 1. 9. 6 ignosce L. Cinnae. 

abauus tuus: i.e. Augustus, although the connection is entirely through the 
female line; on the indirectness see Calvin's brilliant (and funny) note: ‘non 
temere reperias qui assequatur quomodo hoc gradu cognationis ad Augustum 
pertineret Nero, explaining who his paternal and maternal great-grandfathers 
were. The usual way of explaining this claim is that Nero was the son of 
Agrippina Minor, the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina Maior, who was 
the daughter of Julia, Augustus' only child. Seneca uses this phrase to under- 
line that this is an exemplum domesticum (1. 9. 1). Cf. Tac. Ann. 13. 34 diuo 
Augusto, abauo Neronis and Ann. 14. 53 in a speech by Seneca to Nero, abauus 
tuus Augustus (and again in Nero's reply, Ann. 14. 55). 

uictis: i.e. those on the losing side in the civil wars, as Seneca makes clear 
immediately. Cf. Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 123 [princeps] qui uicit semper uictis ut parcere 
posset. 

nam si non ignouisset, quibus imperasset?: a startling assertion of the scale 
of Octavian's victory in the civil wars, which makes Octavian's policy sound 
highly pragmatic. For a similar idea cf. Cic. Marc. 13 amplissimos uiros... 
patriae reddidit. 

Sallustium et Cocceios et Dellios et totam cohortem primae admissionis ex 
aduersariorum castris conscripsit: Seneca names some of Augustus' enemies- 
turned-friends. Of the plurals used by Seneca here and in the following 
sentence, Cocceios might be a true plural, but the rest are all cases of what is 
usually labelled the ‘generalizing plural. On the problematics of this term see 
the excellent discussion by Henderson (1997), 29-32; at 33 he observes that the 
plurals ‘point directly to the tie-in between singular exceptionality and plural 
solidarity which is the driving ambition of aristocratic argumentation. Thus 
there was only one Messala but Seneca evokes his entire family; so too the son 
of Cicero displays that Octavian could have Cicerones in his entourage. 

Gaius Sallustius (RE 11, PIR vii, no. 61) Crispus, great-nephew 
and adopted son of Sallust the historian, became a close adviser of Augustus 
and later Tiberius. No evidence of his opposition to Augustus survives. There 
were three Cocceii who held commands under Antony; of these, two became 
consuls: Gaius Cocceius (RE Suppl. vii (1940), 90) Balbus, consul in 39 BCE, 
and Marcus Cocceius (RE 13, PIR ii, no. 1224) Nerva, consul in 36 sce, while 
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Lucius Cocceius (RE 12, Suppl. vii. 90, PIR ii, no. 1223) Nerva did not; see 
Syme 267. Quintus Dellius (RE 1) changed allegiance several times (hence his 
appellation desultorem bellorum ciuilium, Sen. Suas. 1. 7, cf. Vell. 2. 84. 2), 
serving Antony on confidential missions but joining Octavian just prior to 
Actium: see NH on Hor. Od. 2. 3. 1-8. On the spelling Dellios rather than 
Deillios or Duillios, see Malaspina, who cites the consistent Greek spelling 
AéAXos. It is unclear whether or not these individuals are asserted to be part 
of the ‘cohort’ of callers privileged enough to be among the select group 
admitted to the salutatio: this depends on the sense of et before totam 
cohortem. 

With his phrase cohortem primae admissionis, lit. 'the cohort of first ad- 
mittance, Seneca refers to the practice, first attributed to Gaius Gracchus, 
of segregating the crowd of salutatores (people calling on an important 
individual in the morning to pay their respects) according to status: apud 
nos primi omnium C. Gracchus et mox Liuius Drusus instituerunt segregare 
turbam suam et alios in secretum recipere, alios cum pluribus, alios uniuersos 
(Sen. Ben. 6. 34. 2). For the expression cf. Curt. 6. 7. 17 opperiens aliquem ex 
prima cohorte amicorum quo introduceretur ad regem. Hence Seneca speaks of 
the salutatores qui agmine magno ianuam pulsant qui in primas et secundas 
admissiones digeruntur (Ben. 6. 33. 4); cf. Suet. Vesp. 14 quidam ex officio 
admissionis. One could translate ‘admitted to the inner chamber. Malaspina 
makes a case for chortem, the contracted form, in the sense of multitudo 
animantium (TLL iii. 1551. 16-80), although Varro, Men. 55, where metrical 
considerations are relevant (see J. P. Cébe ad loc., Bimarcus 63), is the only 
case of this spelling in this meaning. 

Choice of the verb conscripsit, a verb used almost exclusively in military 
contexts in this sense, implies that the numbers 'recruited' from the enemy 
camp by Augustus were sufficient to form an army; cf. quibus imperasset? 
in the previous sentence. On favours granted by Augustus to former adver- 
saries see Ov. Tr. 2. 45-6 diuitiis etiam multos et honoribus auctos | uidi qui 
tulerant in caput arma tuum; for other cases see Cic. Cons. Prou. 20-4, 44-7, 
Val. Max. 4. 2. 

iam Domitios, Messalas, Asinios, Cicerones, quidquid floris erat in ciui- 
tate, clementiae suae debebat: an even more impressive list of names is 
explicitly linked with and attributed to Augustus' exercise of clementia. On 
the use of the plural, see previous note. 

Gnaeus Domitius (RE 23, PIR iii, no. 127) Ahenobarbus was an opponent 
of Caesar in the civil war and condemned for participation in his murder, but 
around 40 BcE joined Antony and held a consulship in 32 scr. He went over 
to Octavian shortly before Actium when terminally ill.. He was a great- 
grandfather of Nero. 
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Marcus Valerius (RE 261, PIR vii, no. 90) Messala Corvinus (64 BCE—8 CE) 
had supported Cassius, then Antony, but then came over to Octavian, fighting 
against Sextus Pompey in 36 BcE and writing attacks on Antony. As consul 
with Octavian in 31 sce, he fought at the battle of Actium and went on to 
hold further high offices and to act as an important patron of literature. He is 
quoted as an authority by Augustus at Sen. Apoc. 10. 2. 

Gaius Asinius (RE 25, PIR i, no. 1241) Pollio (76 &cr-4 ce), the historian 
and patron of literature, was a supporter of Antony and held the consulship of 
40 sce. He withdrew from political life after celebrating a triumph in 39 BCE 
and retained his independence even under Augustus (see the story at De Ira 
3. 23. 4-8 and OCD"). 

Marcus Tullius ( RE 30, PIR vii, no. 272) Cicero, the son of the orator and 
statesman, served with Brutus at Philippi and later with Sextus Pompey in 
Sicily, but detached himself in the amnesty of 39 sce and was consul with 
Octavian in 30 sce (cf. Ben. 4. 30. 2). 

floris: flos, when meaning ‘the pick’, is often applied to an individual; for 
plural reference cf. Cic. Phil. 11. 39 tirones milites, flos Italiae, Virg. Aen. 
8. 500-1 iuuentus | flos ueterum uirtusque uirum, Luc. 2. 196—7 tum flos 
Hesperiae, Latii iam sola iuuentus, | concidit. 

ipsum Lepidum quam diu mori passus est!: Marcus Aemilius (RE 73, PIR 
i, no. 367) Lepidus, consul in 46 and 42 sce, had been appointed triumvir 
along with Antony and Octavian in 43 sce. He had been defeated and forced 
out of politics by Octavian in 36 sce (see Vell. 2. 80) but lived on until 13 BCE, 
retaining until his death the title of Pontifex Maximus, which he had 
taken over from Caesar in 44 Bce. See Dio 54. 15. 4-6 on Augustus’ humili- 
ations of Lepidus and cf. RG 10. 2 for Augustus' self-portrait of restraint. 
Seneca here expresses an attitude that might have condoned or even expected 
Octavian to dispose of his former colleague beyond confining him under 
surveillance at Circeii, in order to represent Octavian's action as motivated 
by clementia. Suetonius simply has Octavian grant Lepidus his life in response 
to supplication, supplicem...concessa uita Circeios in perpetuum relegauit 
(16. 4), without mentioning the priesthood, while Appian has Octavian 
refusing to acquiesce when the people vote that Lepidus be put to death 
(BC 5. 131). The Lepidus at 1. 9. 6 is this man's son. For passus est — 'he 
waited for' see TLL x/1. 728. 55—63 s.v. patior. 

tulit ornamenta principis retinentem: again Seneca represents Octavian's 
behaviour as remarkable forbearance (tulit). 

The phrase ornamenta principis refers not to specific insignia of office but 
to the trappings of authority once held by Lepidus as triumvir, presumably 
reflected in Lepidus' lifestyle in internal exile; Chaumartin thinks 
the reference is to the toga praetexta which ex-consuls were entitled to wear. 
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I have translated principis as 'emperor' elsewhere for the sake of consistency; 
here I have reluctantly resorted to ‘ruler. 

pontificatum maximum non nisi mortuo illo transferri in se passus est: 
Augustus assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus, the highest religious office 
available (see OCD’ pontifex), on 6 March 12 sce, an event reported at RG 
10. 2. See G. W. Bowersock, "The Pontificate of Augustus, in Raaflaub-Toher 
380—94. Suetonius uses almost identical wording to convey Augustus' hesita- 
tion at Aug. 31. 1 pontificatum maximum quem numquam uiuo Lepido auferre 
sustinuerat mortuo demum suscepit. 

maluit enim illum honorem uocari quam spolium: the difference being 
that honor was granted while spolium was seized. 


1.10.2 haeceum clementia ad salutem securitatemque perduxit: cf. 1. 8. 6 reg- 
ibus certior est ex mansuetudine securitas with n. On the salus of the ruler cf. 1. 3. 
3—4 iter ad salutem, imperantis salus. The phrase haec...clementia encloses 
Octavian/Augustus (eum), thus suggesting that the two are indissolubly con- 
nected. Octavian's exercise of clementia was clearly modelled on that of his 
adoptive father, Julius Caesar, although he was careful not to repeat Caesar's 
errors. On the clementia of Octavian/Augustus see Introd. 5. 1-2 and Dowling, 
chs. 2-4, with some reservations; in 27 Bce Augustus minted coins CIVIBVS 
SERVATEIS (BMCRE i. 106, nos. 656-8), a clear reference to his exercise of 
clementia. Triple anaphora of haec makes the tone of 1. 10. 2 elevated. 

haec gratum ac fauorabilem reddidit: sc. eum, which can be inferred from 
the preceding clause. For fauorabilis as predicate cf. Vell. 2. 34. 2 Luculli 
et Metelli triumphum...inuidia Pompei apud optimum quemque fecit fa- 
uorabilem, Plin. Ep. 4. 9. 22 fecerat eum fauorabilem ... notum... peri- 
culis nomen. The word is unusual and occurs in Seneca only here and at 
De Ira 3. 2. 4. 

quamuis nondum subactis populi Romani ceruicibus manum imposuis- 
set: Seneca's language is surprisingly uncompromising: the populus Romanus 
is described as if it were a foreign enemy that had to be subdued and that was, 
later, ‘humbled’, presumably by the establishment of the principate. The 
implication seems to be that the populus Romanus might have been expected 
to offer a sturdier resistance. ceruicibus is specifically an image of subjugation, 
cf. OLD 2e, TLL iii. 951. 3—29, e.g. Val. Max. 6. 9. 2 deuictae Karthaginis 
ceruicibus inposito iugo, especially combined with manum imposuisset, which 
must mean ‘took control of’. For imponere manum, evidently unusual thus, 
see TLL viii. 655. 42-3 ‘hostiliter ut’ Ep. 90. 40 nondum ualentior inposuerat 
infirmiori manum. One wonders if Caligula's alleged wish, as reported at Suet. 
Cal. 30. 2, utinam p. R. unam ceruicem haberet! is behind Seneca's expression 
here. subigere is regularly used in contexts of the subjection of other countries 
or the world, e.g. Tac. Agr. 33. 3 inuenta Britannia et subacta, Hor. Od. 2. 1. 23 
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cuncta terrarum subacta, Luc. 1. 285 tibi Roma subegerit orbem, which makes it 
surprising here, applied to the Roman people. The image assimilates the 
populus Romanus to the status of animals, as elsewhere in the work, cf. 
Clem. 1. 1. 1 iugum, 1. 4. 2 frenos. The juxtaposition of ceruicibus and 
manum represents Octavian/Augustus as a tamer of animals. The idea of 
breaking the spirit may be relevant, cf. Stat. Theb. 11. 728 ego erectum subigam 
et seruire docebo (Antigone, of Oedipus); cf. the use ofthe verb of the breaking 
or taming of animals, OLD 4. 

haec hodieque praestat illi famam, quae uix uiuis principibus seruit: with 
the third anaphora of haec Seneca shifts into the present tense to assert that 
Augustus' high reputation, founded on his clementia, persists and that this is a 
rare attribute of emperors in their own lifetimes. This seems designed to 
challenge Nero to emulate his ancestor in terms of establishing a reputation 
for clementia that will survive him and that may even be accessible to him in 
his own lifetime. On Augustus' fama see 1. 9. 6 n. For hodieque — 'even today; 
a post-classical usage (to be distinguished from hodieque — et hodie as at Cic. 
De Or. 1. 103) see OLD -que 11c (examples from Velleius, Seneca, Pliny the 
Elder, Tacitus, Suetonius). For seruire used with an inanimate subject + dative, 
‘to be at the service of’, cf. Val. Max. 3. 5. 2 pecuniam quae Fabiae gentis 
splendori seruire debebat, Plin. Pan. 40. 1 si ita gratus heres uolet, tota |sc. 
hereditas] sepulcro, tota funeri seruiet. 


1. 10. 3 Seneca stacks up three powerful consequences of Augustus’ behav- 
iour: that he is regarded as a god, as a good princeps, and as deserving the title 
Pater Patriae. He then justifies these compliments with four quod-clauses, 
disposed chiastically as long-short-short-long, which cover a wide range 
of Augustus' conduct in situations where he might have been provoked 
to savagery (crudelitas). 

deum esse...credimus: see 1. 1. 6 n. diuum Augustum on Augustus’ 
deification; cf. Oct. 477-8 sic ille patriae primus Augustus parens | complexus 
astra est colitur et templis deus. It is clear that Augustus prepared the ground 
for his deification long before his death, e.g. Hor. Od. 3. 5. 1-3 caelo tonantem 
credidimus Iouem | regnare: praesens diuus habebitur | Augustus, Ep. 2. 1. 15-16 
praesenti tibi maturos largimur honores | iurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus 
aras with Brink, esp. p. 55; see J. Pollini, ‘Man or God: Divine Assimilation 
and Imitation in the Late Republic and Early Principate, in Raaflaub- 
Toher 334—57, esp. n. 1 for bibliography on the phenomenon generally, esp. 
L.R. Taylor The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown, CT, 1931), 
J. R. Fears, Princeps a Diis Electus: The Divine Election of the Emperor as 
a Political Concept at Rome (Rome, 1977); also Zanker 297-315. 

non tamquam iussi: tamquam lit. ‘as if’; see OLD 7. Ball’s explanation ‘not 
perfunctorily' does not seem strong enough; the senatorial decree and public 
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apotheosis might seem enough to ‘command’ this opinion but Seneca in 
effect asserts that it is voluntary and spontaneous (see below on parentis 
nomen). The expression may create a contrast with Claudius's apotheosis, 
for example, Apoc. 11. 4 hunc deum quis colet? quis credit? In a rare lapse from 
his high levels of understanding of Roman culture, Calvin ad loc. comments 
that the consecration of emperors seems to him ridiculous: 'non possum a 
risu temperare. 

fuisse: preferable to esse to fit with following conuenisse; see Malaspina. 

bene illi parentis nomen conuenisse: Seneca here eschews the official title 
of Pater Patriae in favour of the more affectionate expression, parens; the 
phrase parens patriae occurs at Liv. Perioch. 116 (of Julius Caesar). He will 
develop the parental imagery later: it occurs in passing at 1. 13. 1 and is 
developed in 1. 14, esp. 1. 14. 2. According to Suetonius, the title was 
granted spontaneously by the plebs and Senate (Aug. 58): patris patriae 
cognomen uniuersi repentino maximoque consensu detulerunt ei...; cf. Ov. 
Fast. 2. 127—30: 


sancte pater patriae, tibi plebs, tibi curia nomen 
hoc dedit, hoc dedimus nos tibi nomen eques. 

res tamen ante dedit: sero quoque uera tulisti 
nomina, iampridem tu pater orbis eras. 


This happened in 2 sce (RG 35. 1), after Augustus had long declined 
this title. 

ob nullam aliam causam: for ob nullam aliam causam quam quod + indi- 
cative cf. Ben. 3. 32. 3. 

contumelias ...acerbiores principibus...quam iniuriae: contumeliae are 
insults, not injuries: Seneca explains the difference at Const. 5. 1: prior 
[iniuria] illa natura grauior est, haec [contumelia] leuior et tantum delicatis 
grauis, qua non laeduntur homines sed offenduntur, cf. 10. 1: [contumelia] est 
minor iniuria quam queri magis quam exsequi possumus, quam leges quoque 
nulla dignam uindicta putauerunt, 11. 1-3 on magnanimitas as the wise man's 
antidote to the contumeliae offered by the superbi and insolentes and those 
who male felicitatem ferentes. Of course, an insult to a princeps is of a different 
order; Seneca shrewdly describes libera responsa as quae contumeliosa reges 
uocant at De Ira 3. 20. 2; at De Ira 3. 22 he provides anecdotal examples of 
Antigonus, one of Alexander's generals and successors, showing extreme 
patience when overhearing abuse; and at De Ira 3. 23. 2 praises Philip II's 
contumeliarum patientia, ingens instrumentum ad tutelam regni. Later, Nazar- 
ius in his Panegyric to Constantine (12. 2) is explicit that the inferiority of the 
insulter is hurtful: o quam acres habes dolorum aculeos a contumelia quam 
imponit inferior. On particular affronts offered to Augustus see below on 
probrosis in se dictis. Suetonius (51. 3) records Augustus' pragmatic approach 
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to this matter when he quotes from a letter Augustus wrote to Tiberius: 
noli...nimium indignari quemquam esse qui de me male loquatur. satis est 
enim si hoc habemus, ne quis nobis malefacere possit. 

contumelias . . . suas: for suus used as the equivalent of the objective geni- 
tive (OLD Bld) cf. Nep. Lys. 4. 3 ita ille imprudens ipse suus fuit accusator. 

nulla crudelitate: the standard antithesis to clementia in this work, see 
1.2. 2n: 

exsequebatur: OLD 3, ‘to pursue with vengeance or punishment, cf. Phaed. 
1209-10 falsum nefas | exsequor uindex seuerus, Tac. Agr. 19. 3, of Agricola as 
ideal governor, omnia scire, non omnia exsequi. paruis peccatis ueniam, magnis 
seueritatem commodare, with Ogilvie-Richmond ad loc. 

probrosis in se dictis adrisit: Suetonius (55-6) and Macrobius (Sat. 2. 4. 
19-31) record various insults which Augustus permitted without reacting, 
such as this: ‘After Augustus had, unasked, paid the debts of a senator who was 
a friend of his (amounting to four million sesterces), the only thanks he got 
was a letter saying: "But you have given me nothing for myself "* The 
potential reaction is shown by Macrobius' account of Pollio's shrewd response 
when Augustus composed Fescennine verses against him: at ego taceo. non est 
enim facile in eum scribere qui potest proscribere (Macr. Sat. 2. 4. 21). 

dare illum poenas apparebat cum exigeret: poenas does double duty, with 
dare and with exigeret; dare is thrust forward in the phrase so that the 
antithesis dare and exigeret frames it. 

apparebat: impersonal, = ‘it was clear, plain, evident, not at all the same as 
uidebatur, ‘seemed’; for impersonal + acc. + infin. cf. Ben. 3. 2. 1 apparet 
illum non saepe de reddendo cogitasse. 

illum: we might have expected ipsum, for emphasis. 

quoscumque ob adulterium filiae suae damnauerat: the fourth and final 
case of provocation to Augustus is his daughter Julia's alleged adulteries. 
Augustus clearly deployed Julia (RE 550), his daughter by his first wife 
Scribonia, as a tool of political security. She was married first (25 BCE) to 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who died in 23 sce, then (21 Bce) to Augustus’ 
admiral, Marcus Agrippa, by whom she had five children, and then (11 BCE), 
after Agrippa's death, to Tiberius, the future emperor. In 2 Bce, after Augustus 
found out about her alleged adulteries, she was banished to the island of 
Pandateria, but five years later was permitted to move to Rhegium (see Suet. 
Aug. 65); Tiberius had her starved to death in 14 cr. At Ben. 6. 32 Seneca 
condemns Augustus for exposing the shame of his household to the public 
arena, e.g. 6. 32. 2 haec tam uindicanda principi quam tacenda . . . parum potens 
irae publicauerat. 

Of the numerous men who were accused of being her lover some were 
exiled and others executed: see Vell. 2. 100. 3-5 and Dio 55. 10. 14-15. 
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Doubtless many of these accusations had political motivations, especially 
those against the most eminent, such as Sempronius Gracchus, Tiberius 
Quinctius Crispinus Sulpicianus (consul in 9 Bce), Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
Cornelius Scipio, and Iullus Antonius (son of Mark Antony, consul in 10 Bce): 
thus Syme 426—7. Seneca seriously misrepresents the situation, since Tacitus 
is explicit that Julia’s lovers met with either exile or death (Ann. 3. 24 
adulteros .. . morte aut fuga puniuit); those who died included Iullus Antonius 
(Ann. 4. 44: ob adulterium Iuliae morte punito, Dio 55. 10. 15). 

adeo non occidit ut dimissis, quo tutiores essent, diplomata daret: for adeo 
non...utsee OLD adeo 4c ‘so far (is somebody) from (doing something) that’, 
cf. Sall. Or. Lep. 19 quorum adeo Sullam non paenitet ut et facta in gloria 
numeret et, si liceat, auidius fecerit; a formulation used often by Seneca. 

occidit: this seems to imply that Augustus had the right to kill his daugh- 
ter's lovers, although under the provisions of his lex Iulia de adulteriis of 18 
BCE (Acta Divi Augusti, ed. S. Riccobono (Rome, 1945), i. 112-28) the penalty 
for the male adulterer was confiscation of half his property and relegatio to an 
island, unless the lover were of specified low status and caught in the act; see 
J. F. Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society (London, 1986), 127-31; for 
full consideration see S. Treggiari, Roman Marriage: Iusti Coniuges from the 
Time of Cicero to the Time of Ulpian (Oxford, 1991), passim, esp. 277-98. 
Tacitus considers Augustus' enforced deaths of Julia's lovers to have gone 
beyond the provisions of his legislation (Ann. 3. 24). 

dimissis: dat. after daret: lit. ‘to them when they had been discharged’; 
although dimittere is evidently deployed euphemistically here to denote 
banishment (thus Favez: ‘euphémisme pour relegatis’), the verb seems not 
to be used of exile, but rather to mean “discharge, release’ from liability or 
detention or punishment (see OLD 7). A diploma (di7Awpa) was originally a 
tablet folded in two issued by a magistrate to guarantee the bearer safe 
conduct, a ‘passport’; later, the word could be used more freely to denote a 
letter of recommendation. For Augustus' practice in affixing his personal seal 
to diplomata see Suet. 50. Under the empire, diplomata entitled the bearer to 
travel by the imperial post (cursus publicus); they were issued on behalf of the 
princeps by the office a diplomatibus. | 


1. 10. 4 hoc est ignoscere: very emphatic; repetition of the verb from 1. 10. 1 
(see n.) signals the close of the section with this new definition of forgiveness. 

multos futuros qui pro te irascantur et tibi sanguine alieno gratificentur: 
i.e. people who will hope to please you by killing people they imagine you 
hate; the subjunctives provide a classic example of the notion of potentiality, 
commonly found with an indefinite antecedent (besides multi, quidam, alii, 
nonnulli). > 
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pro te: see OLD pro 3: 'in the interests, or as the representative, of (usu. 
comprising both ideas)’ 

sanguine alieno: Cooper-Procopé nicely expand as ‘by killing some[one] 
who has nothing to do with them’ Malaspina notes that in all other instances 
of the nexus sanguis and alienus Seneca uses the reverse order; presumably he 
wishes to emphasize sanguine here. 

gratificari: 'oblige, humour, i.e. to incur the gratia of the recipient of the 
favour. 

non dare tantum salutem sed praestare: the whole phrase is in apposition 
to hoc. praestare has the sense of ‘guarantee’, as at Luc. 9. 246—7, where it is 
used of Caesar by a Pompeian soldier, et toto solus in orbe est | qui uelit ac possit 
uictis praestare salutem. See also OLD 13, e.g. Helu. 13. 2 cum semel animum 
uirtus indurauit, undique inuulnerabilem praestat, Plin. Pan. 67. 5 ut [di] te 
sospitem incolumemque praestarent si tu ceteros praestitisses. 


1. 11. 1-3 Seneca returns to his starting-point at 1. 9. 1, namely, the com- 
parison between Augustus and Nero, to Nero's advantage, of course; see 
Introd. 7. 4. He first compares Augustus' maturity with his youth, through 
the asyndetic contrast senex...in adulescentia, and then compares Nero's 
youthful exercise of clementia with Augustus’ embracing of it in his later 
years, apparently implying that for Augustus, clementia was learned (Griffin? 
411 has the nice phrase ‘conversion to clemency’), whereas in Nero's case it 
was instinctive or innate. This section incorporates an almost hymnic cele- 
bration of 'real clemency' (clementia uera, 1. 11. 2). 


1.11.1 haec Augustus senex aut iam in senectutem annis uergentibus: ellipse 
of faciebat or fecit. On Seneca's designation of Augustus in his late forties as 
senex, a designation immediately qualified by the hesitation of iam... uergen- 
tibus, see note on 1. 9. 2 annum quadragensimum; cf. his more confident 
formulation senectutem plus quam maturam below. Lucan deploys the same 
trick as Seneca’s in senectutem annis uergentibus at 1. 129—30, where the phrase 
uergentibus annis | in senium contrasts Pompey's superannuation with Caesar's 
energy, even though there was only six years between them. 

in adulescentia caluit, arsit ira, multa fecit ad quae inuitus oculos retor- 
quebat: the contrastive asyndeton is powerful and is intensified by asyndeton 
in the tricolon. The verbs calere and ardere occur only here in De Clementia; 
this may be the only place where Seneca uses calere metaphorically, of a 
heightened emotional state; calere in this sense occurs much more often in 
poetry than in prose. For ardere of anger (OLD 5b) cf. Ter. Ad. 310 ardeo 
iracundia, Juv. 1. 45 quanta siccum iecur ardeat ira; Seneca's metaphorical use 
of this verb is otherwise confined to his tragedies, e.g. Thy. 252-3 non satis 
magno meum | ardet furore pectus, Oed. 957, Med. 582. 
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inuitus is emphasized by position. Quasi-adverbial (see OLD 1); Augustus’ 
‘reluctance’ involves or implies regret. 

For oculos retorquere see OLD 2; Cic. Cat. 2. 2 appears to be the only similar 
usage in Latinity and Seneca's metaphorical application is probably unique. 
Seneca deploys the verb of casting one's thoughts back at Ben. 3. 3. 3 ad 
praeterita rari animum retorquent and Breu. 10. 3 nemo...libenter se in 
praeteritum retorquet, where the context is close to the present passage: for 
anyone who has behaved badly necesse est memoriam timeat. 

According to Varro, adulescentia fell between pueritia (up to age 15) and 
iuuentus (30—45) (Varro in Censorinus 14. 2); on the artificiality and rigidity 
of these categories see E. Eyben, Restless Youth in Ancient Rome, tr. 
P. Daly (London, 1993), 6. 

comparare nemo mansuetudini tuae audebit diuum Augustum: the 
appellation diuus Augustus is significant: it echoes 1. 9. 1, in ring-compos- 
ition; see 1. 1. 6 n. It here serves to underline Nero's exquisite achievement of 
clementia superior to that of 'the Divine Augustus. For mansuetudo as a 
virtual synonym of clementia see 1. 7. 3 n. 

etiam si in certamen iuuenilium annorum deduxerit senectutem plus 
quam maturam: there is no need to struggle with this phrase: lit. 'even if he 
brought into the contest with [your] young years an old age more than 
mature'; the comparison is between Nero's conduct as a youth and Augustus' 
conduct as a mature adult. Malaspina offers an overview of other interpret- 
ations and makes the case for reading eius after deduxerit, which seems 
unnecessary to me. Seneca used the word iuuenilis of Nero earlier, at 1. 1. 3. 
For a similar comparison with Augustus to the advantage of the later emperor 
(here Domitian) cf. Stat. Silu. 4. 1. 31-3: Augustus held the consulship 
thirteen times sed coepit sero mereri whereas tu iuuenis praegressus auos. The 
expression in certamen iuuenilium annorum is a little strained; though certa- 
men frequently occurs with genitive of the sphere of rivalry (e.g. Tac. Ann. 14. 
15 inter certamina uitiorum), here there is ellipse of the sphere (mansuetudo, 
in the previous clause). For certamen abstractly cf. Ben. 6. 30. 5 adulandi 
certamen, 3. 36. 3. 

Though this is an unusual usage of the verb deducere, it bears comparison 
with the sense of bringing a defendant or a witness before a court (OLD 10d), 
e.g. Apul. Met. 7. 26 deductus ad magistratus, Val. Max. 6. 1. 8 animus 
in quaestionem deductus est, and esp. Phaedr. 3. 13. 3 lis ad forum deducta 
est, uespa iudice. The phrase plus quam maturam seems designed to enhance 
the difference in age; his sleight of hand (see 1. 11. 1 n.) leads Seneca to 
overemphasize this point. 

fuerit: concessive subjunctive. 
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moderatus et clemens: Seneca recurs to the ruler's need to exercise mod- 
eratio several times, cf. 1. 19. 4, 20. 1, 21. 4; see 1. 2. 2 n. for moderatio as 
virtual synonym of clementia. Perhaps surprisingly, in De Clementia Seneca 
uses the adjective clemens only twice, here and at 1. 20. 3. 

nempe...nempe...nempe...: dramatic tricolon with anaphora. For use 
of nempe after a concessive clause, to contradict it, see OLD 1d. The events 
mentioned here are listed in reverse chronological sequence (from 31 BCE to 
43 BCE), enabling Seneca to name the proscriptions as the climax; the triple 
anaphora replays that of iam at 1. 9. 1, where the third colon declares that 
Augustus fuerat collega proscriptionis. 

post mare Actiacum Romano cruore infectum: a highly emotive represen- 
tation of the battle of Actium, fought on 2 September 31 sce off the coast of 
Epirus (the west coast of Greece), especially with the juxtaposition of Actia- 
cum and Romano. For mare Actiacum see Prop. 2. 15. 44. cruor occurs in De 
Clementia only here and a few lines below, at 1. 11. 3, in contrast with sanguis, 
which occurs 11 times; since cruor occurs six times more often in his tragedies 
than in his prose writings (48/8), we can conclude that for Seneca the word 
had an elevated, poetic flavour. Mencacci sees cruor especially as spilt blood, 
which makes infectum highly suitable here: F. Mencacci ‘Sanguis/cruor. Des- 
ignazioni linguistiche e classificazione antropologica del sangue nella cultura 
romana, MD 17 (1986), 25-91. 

post fractas in Sicilia classes et suas et alienas: the reference is to sea-battles 
in the seas around Sicily fought by Octavian and his allies against Sextus 
Pompey, especially Octavian's defeats off Messana in 38 sce and Taurome- 
nium in 36 BCE, Agrippa's victory off Mylae in 36 sce and above all Agrippa's 
rout of Sextus at the battle of Naulochus on 3 September 36 Bce. The losses on 
both sides explain the formulation et suas et alienas. 

Seneca uses the vivid and unusual phrase fractas. . . classes at Ben. 6. 32. 3 too, 
also of Augustus; the formulation et... et is elevated if not poetic. 

post Perusinas aras et proscriptiones: Seneca couples events of the late 40s so 
that he can finish with proscriptiones (see n. on nempe above). The phrase 
Perusinas aras refers to a story (Suet. Aug. 15) that after the sack of Perusia in 
40 scr Octavian sacrificed three hundred Roman senators and equites on an altar 
to the newly deified Julius Caesar, on the anniversary of his murder (15 March). 
But according to Livy (Periocha 126) Octavian showed mercy to the leader of the 
Roman forces in Perusia, L. Antonius: fame coegit [L. Antonium] in deditionem 
uenire ipsique et omnibus militibus eius ignouit, Perusiam diruit... 

On the proscriptions in 43—42 sc, see n. on 1. 9. 1 collega proscriptionis. 


1.11.2 ego uero clementiam non uoco...haec est, Caesar, clementia uera: 
with two echoing phrases Seneca dismisses Augustus' behaviour as unworthy 
of the label clementia and now swivels the focus back to Nero, hence the 
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vocative Caesar. He also reasserts his own presence with the emphatic ego uero. 
This is the first occasion in the work that ego is used to denote Seneca; earlier, 
ego is always spoken by either Nero (1. 1. 2, twice) or Augustus (1. 9. 4-11, five 
times). 

lassam crudelitatem: lit. ‘exhausted cruelty, i.e. weariness of cruelty, an 
uncharitable representation of Augustus' cessation from seueritas (1. 9. 6) 
depicted in 1. 9; elsewhere Seneca uses crudelitas as the antithesis of clementia 
(see 1. 2. 2 n.). 

haec est... haec est: a powerful repetition, which also echoes 1. 10. 4 hoc est 
ignoscere. 

haec est...clementia uera: what survives of Book 2 is devoted to defini- 
tions of clementia: see 2. 3. 1 n.; for now Seneca is concerned to differentiate 
Augustus' from Nero's behaviour. The following string of definitions uses 
a variety of grammatical formulations: relative clause (quae...), infinitive 
phrases (habere, fudisse), predicative nouns (temperantia, amor), and more 
infinitives (non...temptare sed hebetare). 

tu praestas: ‘you exhibit, a different sense from praestare at 1. 10. 4. Seneca 
uses praestare in this part of the work (also 1. 11. 3, 1. 11. 4) several times, 
with different meanings. 

quae non...nullam...numquam...: Seneca persists in offering a nega- 
tive definition, still thinking of Augustus, prior to a shift to more positive 
terms in haec est... imperii sui. coepit does not govern the two infinitives that 
follow; rather, the three phrases are equal in weight. 

non saeuitiae paenitentia coepit: coepit used intransitively is often followed 
by a(b), e(x), inde, or unde; the only comparable usages to this seem to be 
relative clauses, e.g. Cic. Off. 2. 3 utinam res publica stetisset quo coeperat statu, 
Quint. IO 9. 4. 55; and possibly Liv. 9. 39. 6 gladiis pugna coepit. 

paenitentia: often 4- genitive, develops the implication of regret in 
Augustus' reluctance above (see 1. 11. 1 inuitus). On the saeuitia of rulers 
see 1. 5. 2 n. 

nullam habere maculam, numquam ciuilem sanguinem fudisse: epexe- 
getic substantival infinitives; the first phrase is vague but the second very 
specific. Seneca uses macula of moral blemishes elsewhere, e.g. Ep. 81. 27 ipsa 
innocentia saepe maculanda indignisque obicienda rumoribus, Phaedr. 252 
haud te, fama, maculari sinam. 

ciuilem: — ciuium. 

haec est...imperii sui: there are numerous textual problems in this sec- 
tion, which make it hard to be confident of Seneca's meaning. 

in maxima potestate: the phrase is unparalleled in Seneca, though his 
emphasis on the absolute power of the princeps recurs often. 
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uerissima animi temperantia: I take this and the next phrase as predicates 
of haec est [sc. clementia]. The superlative adj. reinforces uera above. Seneca 
specifies that clementia is the most genuine (uerissima) form of temperantia 
exercised in the sphere of mind (animi) rather than body, thus allowing for 
other manifestations of this virtue. The language here is reprised at 2. 3. 1 
clementia est temperantia animi in potestate ulciscendi uel lenitas superioris 
aduersus inferiorem in constituendis poenis. For temperantia used alongside 
clementia cf. Tacitus' verdict on Germanicus (Ann. 2. 73): quantum clementia, 
temperantia, ceteris bonis artibus praestitisset. Self-control was, of course, 
central to Roman elite ideology: see note on 1. 7. 4 intemperantia and 
Introduction 5. 1. 

humani generis Tconpraenditte sibi mor]: N's obviously corrupt reading 
has generated a wide range of solutions, recorded meticulously by Malaspina. 
Later MSS mostly infer the obscured noun to be amor, though C offers 
timorem. Lipsius communis parentis similis amor is one of several emend- 
ations that perceive a reference to fatherhood/fatherland; Leofranc Holford- 
Strevens suggests to me per litteras that a confusion between r and s may 
conceal the word mos. Probably the best solution to date is that of Gertz 
(adopted by Hosius and Faider), comprendens ut sui amor, which I have used 
for the translation, although this is not without its difficulties, in particular, 
the unusual, probably unparalleled, usage of comprendens. Contra Gertz, who 
translates 'eine Liebe, die das ganze Menschengeschlecht als das seinige 
umfasst, amor must govern the genitive phrase, leaving comprendens used 
absolutely. However, close study of TLL suggests that comprehendere 1s 
never used without a direct object. amor 4- objective genitive is standard; 
at 1. 19. 6 amor ciuium Seneca uses the subjective genitive. For amor sui 
cf. Hor. Od. 1. 18. 14 caecus amor sui. For humani generis see 1. 1. 4 n. and 
cf. the elevated tone of 2. 1. 3. 

non...non...non...temptare: another case of triple anaphora; again 
Seneca uses a negative formulation, presumably to remind his readers of the 
contrastive possibilities. 

cupiditate aliqua...temeritate ingenii...priorum principum exemplis 
corruptum: the three ablative phrases are all dependent on corruptum, 
which is the subject of the infinitive temptare. On cupiditas see 1. 1. 7 n. 
here Seneca leaves the particular manifestation of desire unspecified. 

temeritate ingenii: ingenii is a correction of N's incendi; but it is hard to 
find a close parallel for temeritas 4- gen. of the mental faculties; cf. Liv. 22. 3. 4 
hanc insitam ingenio eius temeritatem. 

priorum principum: another vague phrase, which might include Tiberius, 
Gaius, and Claudius as well as Augustus. The word exemplis reminds us of the 
power of exempla in Roman thought and conduct: see exemplar 1. 1. 6 n. 
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corruptum: this presumes a better state from which to be perverted. 

quantum ... liceat experiendo temptare: the verbs are virtually synonym- 
ous, cf. Sen. NQ 6. 4. 2 temptare me uoluerim et experiri... , but the pleonasm 
perhaps suggests that a youthful princeps might embark on such a course out 
of sheer curiosity. liceat hints at the unrestrained freedom of the absolute 
ruler, picked up by licentia at 1. 11. 4; cf. 1. 18. 1 quantum tibi permittat. 

sibi in ciues suos: Seneca’s emphasis on reflexivity hints that Nero would 
hurt himself by hurting the state; cf. 1. 1. 7 ciuibus tuis. 

hebetare aciem imperii sui: for acies used figuratively cf. Plaut. Ep. 547 
orationis aciem contra conferam and esp. Cic. Cat. 1. 4 patimur hebescere aciem 
horum auctoritatis, of course, the 'edge' of Nero's power is constituted of real 
weapons. For a literal case of a blade being blunted cf. Cels. 8. 3. 2 aciem 
ferramenti hebetat. At Cels. 7. 7. 14 aciem hebetem denotes poor vision; 
also cf. Sen. HF 652-3 hebetes... uisus, 1043. Seneca deploys hebetare and 
cognates metaphorically of animus (Trang. 17. 6, Polyb. 18. 9, Ep. 24. 16), 
ingenium (Ep. 94. 30, 95. 36), pectora ( Thy. 920). 

imperii: ‘power’, as at 1. 7. 2. 

sui makes the contrast with in ciues suos. 


1. 11. 3 praestitisti, Caesar, ciuitatem incruentam: a verbal echo of 1. 11. 2 
Caesar (also vocative) ... tu praestas, although with a different meaning, here 
‘offer, furnish, provide’ or, taking incruentam predicatively, ‘keep’, for which 
see OLD 13 and examples cited on 1. 10. 4. 

ciuitatem: echoes ciues in the previous sentence and the phrase ciuitatem 
incruentam echoes ciuilem sanguinem in 1. 11. 2, for the purpose of contrast, 
to Nero's benefit. As in the negative formulations above, the word incruentam 
still evokes the possibility of bloodshed had Nero not shown himself a good 
princeps. 

hoc: neut. nom. sing., defined by the quod-clause. 

magno animo gloriatus es: both phrases denote the pride that Nero can 
take in his claim, which follows in the acc. + infin. clause; it is possible, as 
Lipsius and others suggest, that this is a reference to claims made in speeches 
delivered by Nero. Tac. Ann. 13. 11 may reflect this passage: the Senate hopes 
that Nero's iuuenilis animus will be inspired by praise (gloria) in minor 
matters to exercise clementia in greater matters. Elsewhere in De Clementia, 
magnus animus is used in the sense of magnanimitas, as a feature of the ideal 
ruler (see magnanimitas 1. 5. 3 n. and magnus animus 1. 5. 5 n.), but here the 
phrase seems less generous, emphasizing the pride Nero can take in his boast. 
Seneca has earlier mentioned the gloria accruing to a clement ruler at 1. 3. 3 
clementia ...regem aut principem decet and decori gloriaeque, where see n. 
on decet; see also decorum 1. 19. 1 n. 
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nullam te toto orbe stillam cruoris humani misisse: the wording seems 
unusual: instead of praising Nero directly, Seneca depicts Nero as taking pride 
in the reason for praise, which is expressed in the acc. + infin. phrase that 
follows gloriatus es; this seems to insert a little distance between Seneca and 
the reason for pride. That said, Seneca uses absolute language, nullam and 
toto, to praise Nero, with nullam (with stillam the object of misisse) thrust to 
the front of the clause for emphasis. 

stillam cruoris: nowhere else in extant Latin, the closest being Apul. Met. 
4. 11 stilla sanguinis. On the poetic flavour of cruor see 1. 11. 1 n. 

The tyrant's ‘shedding of gore’ is a long way from the good ruler's necessary 
blood-letting, expressed as misso sanguine at 1. 5. 1 (see n.). 

In the light of the murder of Britannicus, some commentators have been 
uncomfortable with Seneca's claim (see 1. 9. 1 n. and Introd. 3. 1), but it is 
clear that in his vaunting of Nero's innocentia (1. 1. 5), Seneca is calculatingly 
praising his avoidance of ira and crudelitas. This is borne out by the way in 
which at 1. 12. 1 he confronts the fact that good rulers do sometimes kill. 

nulli umquam citius gladius commissus est: Seneca uses two more abso- 
lutes, nulli and umquam. 

citius: ‘sooner’, i.e. at a younger age. On the debate about Nero's youthful- 
ness at the start of his reign see Tac. Ann. 13. 6. 

gladius: the symbolic, rather than literal, use here (i.e. in effect, ius or 
potestas gladii) is obscured by the similar idiom in English. Cf. Luc. 7. 107-9 
placet... |... gladio permittere mundi | discrimen. 


1. 11. 4-1. 13. 5 Seneca now returns to the topic introduced at 1. 8. 6 regibus 
certior est ex mansuetudine securitas, the idea that rulers increase their per- 
sonal security by the exercise of clementia, and proceeds to an extensive 
contrast between (good) kings and (evil) tyrants. This makes clementia as 
benefiting the ruler the counterpart to clementia as benefiting the state, above 
(1. 6). First of all, Seneca declares that clementia prolongs rule and makes the 
difference between the good king and the tyrant. He contrasts good and bad 
rulers' attitudes to executions, with Dionysius as the positive example and 
Sulla the negative example (1. 11. 4—1. 12. 3). Then he asserts that the tyrant 
inspires fear and resentment (1. 12. 3—1. 13. 3), whereas the good king inspires 
love (1. 13. 4—5). 

Stewart, the Bohn translator, remarks that ‘this whole comparison reads so 
meaninglessly both in Latin and in English' (because it is so characteristically 
Greek), but this seems rather harsh. Seneca's return to the topic of security 
achieved through clementia puts a strain on the conjunction ergo, since the 
intervening example of Augustus has raised wider issues and has latterly 
concentrated on differentiating Nero from Augustus. Seneca shifts his focus 
by cleverly incorporating his most recent point: the words honestiores and 
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ornamentum reprise Nero's pride (magno animo gloriatus es, 1. 11. 3) in his 
lack of bloodshed but are also interwoven with words that introduce the new 
focus, tutiores and salus. On the careful structure of this section 
see Mortureux^ 33—5, who sees the two extended pictures at 1. 13. 3 and 4 
as answering the two questions posed at 1. 11. 4. 

On the contrast between rex and tyrannus see Favez's useful assemblage of 
all the material in De Clementia: C. Favez, ‘Le roi et le tyran chez Sénèque’, in 
Hommage à L. Herrmann (Brussels, 1960), 346—9. As he observes, Seneca uses 
rex to mean ‘the good king’; the bad king is denoted by tyrannus. This contrast 
goes back to Homer, according to Philodemus' retrojection in frr. 3-5 (the 
word does not occur in the Homeric epics). At Ep. 90. 5-6 Seneca discusses 
the decline from benign regnum into tyrannis. 


l. 11. 4 clementia ergo non tantum honestiores sed tutiores praestat: the 
unexpressed object is ‘rulers. Seneca makes explicit his argument from 1. 3. 3, 
that clementia benefits a ruler in the spheres of moral reputation and of 
practical security. For praestat = ‘renders, keeps, cf. OLD 13, esp. passages 
cited in note on praestare 1. 10. 4; cf. 1. 19. 6 saluum regem clementia in aperto 
praestabit. 

ornamentum...imperiorum est simul et certissima salus: a replay of the 
preceding pair of ideas; such repetition is characteristic of Seneca. For orna- 
mentum as a source of glory cf. 1. 26. 5 and see OLD 6, e.g. Cic. Ver. 2. 2 where 
the province of Sicily is called ornamentum imperi. For the salus of the ruler cf. 
1. 3. 3 iter ad salutem. 

quid enim est cur... ? quid interest... nisi quod?: Seneca poses two rhet- 
orical questions, which he proceeds to answer in the nisi quod clause. For the 
circumlocution quid enim est cur... cf. De Ira 1. 15. 2, Vit. Beat. 23. 3. 

reges...tyrannorum: the contrastive words are at the front of their asyn- 
detic clauses, an effect repeated in nisi quod tyranni...reges. The contrast is 
reinforced by that between regna and potestas at the end of their clauses. 

For a fine figurative deployment of this contrast, with reference to the 
animus, which is a rex when it is well-ordered but which transit in nomen 
detestabile ac dirum ac fit tyrannus when it is out of control, see Ep. 114. 24. 
On Seneca's comfort with reges as a positive term see 1. 3. 3 n. and 1. 3. 4 n. 

consenuerint: i.e. to survive to old age. Dio Chrysostom expresses the same 
idea in the negative: 6. 41 où páótov êv yap avdpa yupácat rÜpavvov. 

liberis...ac nepotibus tradiderint regna: the issue of succession was a 
major preoccupation under the early Principate (see e.g. Syme 419—39). 

tyrannorum exsecrabilis ac breuis potestas: 8 of the 9 occurrences of 
tyrannus in De Clementia occur in this passage, 1. 11. 4-12. 3 (the exception 
is 1. 26. 1). The Greek word ripavvos denotes an absolute ruler who had seized 
power rather than received it through hereditary succession and accordingly it 
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is not necessarily a negative word, whereas in Latin the word generally denotes 
a cruel, capricious and oppressive ruler. Servius (on Virg. Aen. 7. 266) 
understood this: apud Graecos tyranni et regis nulla discretio est, licet apud 
nos incubator imperii tyrannus dicatur. That said, Aristotle sees tyranny as 
the degenerate form of kingship just as oligarchy is to aristocracy and mob 
rule is to democracy (Pol. 3. 5. 2 1279*33—^10). For the change from rex 
to tyrannus cf. Sen. Ag. 251-2 (Aegisthus of Agamemnon) rex Mycenarum 
fuit, | ueniet tyrannus. 

exsecrabilis is a strong word; given the quotation from Roman tragedy 
which occurs at 1. 12. 4 Seneca may here recall Acc. Trag. 270 R? = 257 W 
tyranni saeuom ingenium atque exsecrabile. 

On the short duration of power when it is abused cf. De Ira 3. 16. 2 nec diu 
potest quae multorum malo exercetur potentia stare, Phoen. 660 inuisa num- 
quam imperia retinentur diu, Med. 196 iniqua numquam regna perpetuo 
manent. 

species...enim ipsa fortunae ac licentia par est: species is less 'show' 
(Cooper—Procopé) than ‘outward appearance’ (OLD 5); on the various mean- 
ings of fortuna see 1. 1. 2, 1. 1. 9 and 1. 2. 1 nn.; here closest to 1. 1. 9, = 
'condition, status, rank; OLD 11. Perhaps surprisingly, only here in De 
Clementia does licentia denote a ruler's freedom of action. 

tyranni in uoluptatem saeuiunt: cf. 2. 4. 2 possumus dicere non esse hanc 
crudelitatem sed feritatem cui uoluptati saeuitia est. 

in: ‘in accordance with’ or ‘in fulfilment of’, as at Tac. Ann. 15. 44 (of Nero's 
execution of the Christians) tamquam non utilitate publica sed in saeuitiam 
unius absumerentur and cf. De Ira 2. 5. 2 nec... uerbera lacerationesque in 
ultionem petuntur sed in uoluptatem. 

reges non nisi ex causa ac necessitate: according to Malaspina ex causa — kara 
mep(araaw (SVF iii. 416). necessitas denotes external constraints or demands; 
for the contrast with uoluptas cf. Liv. 30. 33. 6 ui ac necessitate plures quam 
sua uoluntate...secuti. This qualification, developed at 1. 12. 1, may glance 
towards a justification of Britannicus' death; see note on nullam... stillam cruoris 
humani (1. 11. 3). 


1. 12. 1 ‘quid ergo? non reges quoque occidere solent?': Seneca frames an 
imaginary objection which he immediately answers. For the tone of this 
sentence and the response, a concession then a qualification, cf. Ben. 1. 15. 6 
quid ergo? non erat accipiendum a Claudio quod dabatur? erat, sed sicut a 
fortuna.... 

sed quotiens id fieri publica utilitas persuadet: Seneca's qualification is 
couched in a curiously oblique and impersonal expression (id fieri), keeping 
the reges at arm's length from killing. While the phrase and idea of utilitas 
publica occurs often elsewhere in Latin literature, e.g. Liv. 8. 34. 2 posthabita 
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filii caritas publicae utilitati, Sen. Ep. 66. 10 1uncta est priuata et publica 
utilitas, Plin. Pan. 4. 1 parendum est senatus consulto quod ex utilitate publica 
placuit..., this formulation, with the noun as the subject, virtually perso- 
nified, seems unique. 

For persuadere + acc. + infin. see OLD 1c and cf. Gell. 4. 5. 4 id fieri 
persuasissent; for persuadere with abstract subj. cf. Sen. Contr. 3. pr. 5 num- 
quam...haec felicitas illi persuasit neglegentiam, Sen. Ep. 25. 5 omnia nobis 
mala solitudo persuadet, Plin. NH 11. 42 relinqui ex ea [mellatione| duas partes 
apibus ratio persuadet. 

tyrannis saeuitia cordi est: Seneca repeats the thought of tyranni in uolup- 
tatem saeuiunt, cordi is predicative dative. 

tyrannus autem a rege factis distat, non nomine: Seneca now demonstrates 
the difference between tyrannus and rex, the topic initiated at 1. 11. 4 quid 
interest, by deploying examples which show that actions (factis) rather than 
external labels (nomine) are crucial. His contrasting examples are the ‘tyrant’ 
Dionysius of Syracuse and Sulla, a tyrant in all but name; Seneca does not 
bother to justify his praise of Dionysius (for why, see below) but his denigra- 
tion of Sulla provides a detailed picture of savagery (1. 12. 2). This emphasis 
replays Seneca's dwelling on the crudelitas of Augustus, as part of his project of 
extolling and exhorting Nero through the contrast. 

Dionysius maior iure meritoque praeferri multis regibus potest: the elder 
Dionysius (Dionysius I) was sole ruler of Syracuse from 405 to 367 BCE, 
during which time he conducted numerous military and naval campaigns 
which gave him power over eastern Sicily and parts of Italy. He tried, 
unsuccessfully, to drive the Carthaginians from western Sicily. He has been 
described as ‘the greatest soldier that, apart from the Macedonians, ancient 
Greece produced’ (OCD?); he greatly enriched the city of Syracuse and was a 
patron of the arts. This is exactly the judgement of the biographer Nepos, De 
Regibus 2. 2-3: nam et manu fortis et belli peritus fuit et, id quod in tyranno non 
facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non auarus, nullius denique 
rei cupidus nisi singularis perpetuique imperii ob eamque rem crudelis. nam 
dum id studuit munire, nullius pepercit uitae, quem eius insidiatorem putaret. 
hic cum uirtute tyrannidem sibi peperisset, magna retinuit felicitate. Such are 
the reasons for accepting Seneca's assertion that he “can rightly and deservedly 
be preferred to many kings. However, anecdotes abound in the historio- 
graphic tradition that make him the archetypal tyrant, paranoid and oppres- 
sive, as reflected in Nepos mention of Dionysii crudelitas (Dion 1. 3). 
Macrobius calls him :nclementissimum aulae Siculae incubatorem (Comm. 
Somn. Scip. 1. 10). Cicero (Tusc. 5. 57) seems to reflect both sides of the 
picture: duodequadraginta annos tyrannus Syracusanorum fuit Dionysius, cum 
quinque et uiginti natus annos dominatum occupauisset. qua pulchritudine 
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urbem, quibus autem opibus praeditam seruitute oppressam tenuit ciuitatem! 
atqui de hoc homine a bonis auctoribus sic scriptum accepimus, summam fuisse 
eius in uictu temperantiam in rebusque gerundis uirum acrem et industrium, 
eundem tamen maleficum natura et iniustum. It may be this ambivalence that 
leads Seneca to move rapidly to his chosen contrast, Sulla. 

L. Sullam tyrannum appellari quid prohibet: Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138— 
78 BcE, Cornelius RE 392) effectively precipitated the end of the Republic by 
marching on Rome with his army when consul in 88 sce as he tussled with 
Marius for power. On his return from campaigning in the east in 83 sce, Sulla 
again invaded, and after civil warfare seized Rome in 82 Bcr. He was elected 
dictator (an ad hoc magistracy, concentrating power in the hands of one 
individual during an emergency, till then held at most for only six months), 
a position he held until 79 sce, when he retired from public life. Once in 
power, his retaliation against his enemies was seen as especially cruel and 
vindictive, particularly in the proscriptions (Plut. Sull. 31 and App. BC 1. 95- 
6 have some horrific stories) which he is said to have devised; on proscrip- 
tions, see collega proscriptionis 1. 9. 1 n. Although Sulla is said to have ordered 
thousands to be slaughtered, a judicious estimate suggests that those named 
did not exceed 520 (OCD?). For the dichotomous representations of Sulla as 
ideal Republican general and as cruel tyrant, tracing the development of the 
topos of Sullan cruelty with its ‘increasing sensationalism’ in the early Prin- 
cipate see M. B. Dowling, "The Clemency of Sulla, Historia, 49 (2000), 303—40 
at 336. Tacitus' report of Tiberius' prediction to Gaius, [eum] omnia Sullae 
uitia et nullam eiusdem uirtutem habiturum (Ann. 6. 46), shows uirtus as well 
as uitia. 

Seneca consistently deploys Sulla as a figure of crudelitas, e.g. Ben. 5. 16. 3, 
De Ira 2. 34. 3, 3. 18. 1 (detailing the cruelties inflicted upon Marius), Prou. 
3. 7-8; Seneca's father associates Sulla with crudelitas in particular (Contr. 9. 2. 
19). Lucan includes a vivid narrative of Sullan atrocities at 2. 139—232. Here 
Seneca selects Sulla as an example of a virtual tyrant to link with his depiction 
of Augustus, whose role in the proscriptions of 43—42 sce he mentioned at 
1. 11.1. 

occidendi finem fecit inopia hostium: Seneca’s criticism is very similar to 
that in lassam crudelitatem (1. 11. 2). At 1. 12. 3 Seneca promises to discuss 
how to deal with enemies; however, he never deals with this in the extant 
work, except fleetingly at 1. 21. 2. 


1.12.2 descenderit licet e dictatura sua et se togae reddiderit: licet + subj. = 
although. descendere is a figurative usage of the basic meaning of 
the word, ‘to move from a higher to a lower position, i.e. ‘to step down, 
cf. Stat. Theb. 2. 396 fortunam exuere et laetum descendere regno. On the office 
of dictator, dictatura, and Sulla’s abdication, see n. on L. Sullam above. - 
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The toga, the garment worn by free-born Roman men, metonymically 
represents peace-time and civilian life (OLD 4); hence se togae reddiderit — 
returned to the status of a private individual; cf. Luc. 7. 266-7, of Caesar, 
ipse ego priuatae cupidus me reddere uitae | plebeiaque toga modicum compo- 
nere ciuem. For the antithesis between military and civilian life see e.g. 
Cic. Off. 1. 77 cedant arma togae, Sen. 11 in armis... in toga. 

quis...umquam tyrannus tam auide humanum sanguinem bibit quam 
ille: Seneca maintains his focus upon the shedding of blood from 1. 11. 2 
ciuilem sanguinem fudisse and 1. 11. 3 [nullam] stillam cruoris humani misisse. 
He evokes a gruesome image with this strong claim, which approaches the stuff 
of tragedy (though in Senecan tragedy it is generally altars and tombs that 
‘drink’ human blood, with the signal exception of Thyestes); the closest parallel 
in the prose works is Ben. 7. 19. 8 sanguine humano non tantum gaudet sed 
pascitur where Seneca imagines an evil man ‘feeding’ on human blood. For the 
thirst for blood cf. the verses composed against Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 59. 1): 
fastidit uinum quia iam sitit iste cruorem; | tam bibit hunc auide quam bibit ante 
merum; similarly Lucan (1. 327-31) has Caesar accuse Pompey of following 
Sulla's example in his thirst (sitis) for blood. 

ille, qui septem milia...uidebantur: the sources for this story vary in the 
number killed, but agree in setting the incident in November 82 sce after 
Sulla's victory at the Colline Gate. Seneca's 7,000 is echoed by Augustine (Ciu. 
3. 28), while Plutarch (Sull. 30. 2) says 6,000 and Strabo (5. 4. 11) and Florus 
(2. 9. 24) speak of 3,000—4,000. At Ben. 5. 16. 3 Seneca expresses it as 'two 
legions’, i.e. notionally 12,000. According to most sources the slaughter took 
place in the Villa Publica, a building on the Campus Martius used for official 
functions, while Lucan (2. 197) locates it at the nearby Ovilia, an enclosed 
space where voting took place. 

septem milia ciuium Romanorum contrucidari iussit: we may compare 
and contrast Seneca’s description of the same event at Ben. 5. 16. 3 [Sulla] 
legiones duas, quod crudele est, post uictoriam, quod nefas, post fidem in angulo 
congestas contrucidauit; he uses the same verb to convey Sulla's cruelty, but in 
De Clementia prefers to remind us that the victims were Roman citizens, 
which makes the slaughter more reprehensible. 

ad aedem Bellonae: the temple of Bellona, the Roman goddess of war, was 
situated on the Campus Martius just outside the city; this was where the 
Senate received generals on their return from war. 

sedens: Malaspina argues that the participle has a pregnant sense: 'egli stava 
presiedendo una riunione (del senato)’, which is how Plutarch sees it (Sull. 30. 
2); this makes the episode even more chilling, especially when Sulla tells the 
senators to carry on with business as usual (hoc agamus, patres conscripti"). 
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conclamationem: a rare word (only eleven occurrences in extant Latin 
according to TLL), nearly always denoting lamentation; Seneca uses it again 
at Clem. 1. 25. 5.of the reaction to deaths by plague: conclamatio ciuitatis ac 
fuga est. The con- prefix reiterates the collective action of contrucidari above. 

exterrito senatu... occiduntur: Plutarch’s account (Sull. 30. 3) uses virtu- 
ally the same wording, with his initial genitive absolute matching Seneca’s 
ablative absolute, exterrito senatu: rv ovykAqrukóv éxrAayévrov ‘the sen- 
ators being dumbstruck’. 

hoc agamus...P.C.: he tells the senators (patres conscripti) that it will 
be business as normal. The phrase hoc agamus, hoc age, or hoc agite appears 
in a range of contexts but generally in the sense ‘get to work’ e.g. Sen. HF 104, 
Med. 562, Juv. 7. 20, TLL i. 1380. 52-78 s.v. agere. 

seditiosi pauculi meo iussu occiduntur: meo iussu emphasizes iussit above: 
Sulla is happy to acknowledge that he gave the order. The word seditiosi is 
highly appropriate to denote Sulla’s Marian enemies; it accords with how 
Sallust has Caesar refer to approval for Sulla’s executions: BC 51. 32 homines 
scelestos et factiosos, qui seditionibus rem publicam exagitauerant, merito neca- 
tos aiebant. On the terms seditio and seditiosus in the late Republic see 
Hellegouarc’h 531 and 135-6: “Dans le vocabulaire politique, [seditio] est 
l'expression et la manifestation de la dissensio entre les citoyens; ...la seditio 
est généralement le résultat d'un certamen factionum, which fits the struggle 
between Marius and Sulla precisely. The diminutive of paucus, which is 
unusual, seems to convey a casual tone, like Plutarch's éviéous at Sull. 30. 3. 
Curiously, Seneca's three instances of pauculi are all in direct speech (here, Vit. 
Beat. 17. 2, and Apoc. 3. 3). | 

hoc non est mentitus: pauci Sullae uidebantur: Seneca here claims know- 
ledge of Sulla's thinking. 


hoc: internal acc. of mentitus est. 


1. 12. 3 sed mox de Sulla: understand dicemus; this promise is not fulfilled in 
the extant text; one might guess that the topic outlined could have been 
planned for the missing Book 3. Mazzoli! 270 argues that Seneca here 
interrupts the expected unfolding of his Sullan example, which would have 
proceeded to focus upon Felicitas Sullae; his proposal of a lacuna on this topic 
at 1. 26. 5 (see n.) is persuasive. Seneca discusses Sulla elsewhere at Ad Marc. 
12. 6, De Ira 1. 20. 4, 2. 34. 3, 3. 18. 1-2, Prou. 3. 7—8, Ben. 5. 16. 3. 

cum quaeremus: Madvigs correction of N's consequeremus, Seneca 
favours the phrase quaerimus/quaeremus quomodo (e.g. Ep. 113. 26, NQ 
3. 4. 1, 4b. 13. 2, Trang. 2. 4). However, if we suppose de Sulla to be an 
intrusive marginal gloss, consequemur (in the sense ‘pursue’ mentally, OLD 6) 
of other MSS might be correct. 
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quomodo hostibus irascendum sit: this topic is not treated in the extant 
work either, except fleetingly at 1. 21. 2. Logically, it does have a place in this 
treatise, since manifesting ira or clementia in the right degree might seem 
most difficult where enemies are concerned. 

in hostile nomen ciues et ex eodem corpore abrupti transierint: in the 
confrontation between Nero and Seneca in Octauia (443-4), Nero asserts 
extinguere hostem maxima est uirtus ducis, to which Seneca replies seruare 
ciues maior est patriae patri; clearly the dramatist envisages the possibility of 
citizens being declared enemies. ex eodem corpore goes with abrupti, as Calvin 
and others see; cf. NQ 6. 22. 2 petra e latere montis abrupta, Plin. NH 2. 132 
aliquid abruptum e nube gelida. Again Seneca represents the res publica as 
corpus. I suggest that et is emphatic: 'even persons from the very same body as 
ourselves. For the theme of bodily integrity see parcendum 1. 5. 1 n. 

The categories of ciuis and hostis are mutually exclusive (see OLD hostis 2b); 
once a citizen had been declared a hostis, public enemy, by the Senate (as at Sall. 
BC 36. 2 senatus Catilinam et Manlium hostis iudicat), he was regarded as being 
at war with the state and accordingly deprived of all citizen rights. Seneca here 
cleverly specifies public enemies, rather than private enemies, for which the 
word is usually inimicus; see inimicorum 1. 8. 7 n. 

nomen: 'category, see OLD 24. 

clementia efficit ut magnum inter regem tyrannumque discrimen sit: 
another repetition from 1. 11. 4, quid interest inter tyrannum ac regem: the 
difference is the exercise of clementia. 

uterque licet non minus armis ualletur: Seneca emphasizes the apparent 
similarity between king and tyrant—both are surrounded by weaponry—so 
that he can proceed to contrast their use of that weaponry. Cf. Ov. Tr. 2. 271-2 
et latro et cautus praecingitur ense uiator. | ille sed insidiis, hic sibi portat opem. 
For armis cf. 1. 8. 2 tibi in tua pace armato uiuendum est. He will soon suggest 
(1. 13. 5) that clementia allows the good ruler to dispense with a bodyguard, 
a point he will reinforce at 1. 19. 6. licet is concessive as at 1. 12. 2. 

alter...alter...: the two parallel clauses do not have parallel grammatical 
structure: Seneca states a fact (utitur) about the king and an intention (ut... 
compescat) of the tyrant. 

in munimentum pacis: for munimentum + gen. cf. Sen. Contr. 10. 1. 6 
firmissimum inopiae munimentum . . . innocentia. On pax under the good ruler 
see 1. 1. 2 n. At Clem. 1. 19. 6 Seneca uses munimentum again, but there of the 
king being defended by his people. 

ut magno timore magna odia compescat: Seneca expresses the tyrant's 
abuse of arma in terms of terror and hatred as a preparation for the quotation 
from tragedy which he delivers at 1. 12. 4. Repetition of the adjective not only 
balances the terror with the hatred but hints at the escalation of this reaction. 
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odium regularly occurs in the plural, e.g. Tac. Hist. 4. 70 accerrima proxi- 
morum odia sunt, denoting multiple manifestations of hatred. 

nec illas ipsas manus quibus se commisit securus adspicit: the contrast 
is actually complete at this point, but Seneca adds the further point that 
the tyrant's savagery will lead him to distrust his bodyguards and armies; 
cf. 1. 19. 5. Seneca thus emphasizes the disadvantages of the tyrant, a point 
that he will develop at 1. 13 and which he discusses at De Ira 2. 11. 3-4, e.g. 
semper in auctores redundant timor nec quisquam metuitur ipse securus, quid- 
quid terret et trepidat; and his quotation from Laberius, necesse est multos 
timeat quem multi timent (fr. 126 R). On the good ruler's securitas see 1. 8. 6 n. 
and 1. 19. 5—6. 


1. 12. 4 This sentence concerns the close connection between fear and hatred; 
hence the combination of repetition and chiasmus in cum inuisus sit quia 
timetur, timeri uult quia inuisus est. Cf. Enn. Trag. 348 Jocelyn quem metuunt 
oderunt; quem quisque odit periisse expetit. 

contrariis in contraria agitur: the subject of agitur is the tyrant; for the 
picture of the tyrant as at the mercy of his unruly feelings cf. Ep. 114. 24—5 e.g. 
illum [sc. tyrannum] excipiunt affectus impotentes et instant. The conflict that 
he experiences is explained in what follows. 

illo exsecrabili uersu: the quotation is from Accius; see below. In his 
Diomedes Accius uses this same strong word exsecrabilis: tyranni saeuom 
ingenium atque execrabile (Trag. 270 R^ = 257 W = 539 Dangel). 

qui multos praecipites dedit: i.e. ‘many rulers tumbling headlong from 
their thrones’; behind the vague multos lurks the figure of Gaius in particular, 
who is said to have uttered the quotation from Accius often (Suet. Cal. 30. 1 
tragicum illud subinde iactabat). 

For the idiom dare 4- praeceps see OLD do 19b, usually literally of headlong 
motion; for a metaphorical application similar to Seneca's cf. Liv. 27. 27. 11 
mors Marcelli... tam improuide se collegamque et prope totam rem publicam in 
praeceps dederat. 

oderint dum metuant: a quotation from Accius! tragedy Atreus (203 R^ = 
168 W — 47 Dangel) which is frequently used, e.g. by Cicero (Sest. 102, Off. 1. 
97, Phil. 1. 34), to the extent that in Tiberius' time it could apparently be 
parodied (Suet. Tib. 59. 2 oderint dum probent). It was evidently a favourite of 
Seneca's; he repeats it at Clem. 2. 2. 2. At De Ira 1. 20. 4 he frames it thus: 'quid 
ergo? non aliquae uoces ab iratis emittuntur quae magno emissae uideantur 
animo?' immo ueram ignorantibus magnitudinem, qualis illa dira at abomi- 
nanda: oderint dum metuant. Sullano scias saeculo scriptam (actually a mis- 
taken claim, if Gellius, NA 13. 2. 2, is correct in asserting that Accius read the 
play to Pacuvius, who died long before Sulla). After a discussion of the verse 
he closes by calling this sentiment a mark not of magnitudo but of immanitas 
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(De Ira 1. 20. 5). The fact that Seneca has just been thinking of Sulla (Clem. 1. 
12. 1-3) may have prompted the verse here; if Suetonius’ claim that Gaius liked 
to quote the verse (see previous n.) holds good, perhaps Seneca heard this 
himself. The idea is reprised in the representation of Nero in the Octauia: when 
Seneca warns Nero of the danger of the mob's hatred, Nero declares that with 
force protecting him decet timeri Caesarem (457) and (if the text is sound; Ferri 
and Fitch emend) metuant necesse est (458). 

ignarus: regularly followed by indirect question. 

quanta rabies: a strong word, which occurs in De Ira nine times and De 
Clementia three times. At De Ira 2. 12. 6 rabies 1s ranked with saeuitia, 
crudelitas, and furor, all accompaniments of ira. At Clem. 1. 25. 1 and De Ira 
1. 3. 4 Seneca presents rabies as a characteristic of wild beasts, then at Clem. 
1. 26. 4 and De Ira 2. 8. 3 he deplores the rabies of people who attack their own 
kind, even those closest to them. Here the context is a little different: the rabies 
belongs to the tyrant's victims who are provoked into retaliation. 

supra modum odia creuerunt: this expression seems to concede that there 
might be an acceptable limit for odia. This is not the orthodox Stoic view (see 
SVF iii. 443—55), which Seneca articulates in Ep. 85 (a reply to the Peripatetic 
view, which allowed for anger if kept under control), e.g. 12 numquam 
perniciosa seruant modum. At Clem. 2. 4. 3 he uses the tyrant Phalaris as a 
case of someone who super humanum et probabilem modum saeuisse. 


1. 12. 4-5 Seneca proceeds to make explicit (enim) the correlation between 
fear and anger, starting with a simple statement, temperatus... timor cohibet 
animos, then elaborating on the consequences of inspiring too much fear, 
adsiduus...suadet. He follows with an analogy of wild beasts trapped by 
hunters (sic feras... ) and a sententia (acerrima uirtus est... ), before drawing 
his conclusion about how a ruler should behave (oportet), closing with a final 
warning (alioqui... ). 

temperatus...timor cohibet animos: temperantia and cognates are, not 
surprisingly, recurring words (1. 1. 7, 1. 2. 2, 1. 14. 2, 1. 20. 2, 1. 26. 4, esp. 
1. 11. 2and 2. 3. 1) ina treatise about clementia, which is a form of self-control. 

animos: in the plural, this often denotes passionate feelings, especially 
anger, cf. Virg. Aen. 2. 315-16 concurrere in arcem | cum sociis ardent animi; 
we might prefer to express the idea in terms of spirit or morale. 

extrema admouens: the phrase is the third attribute of timor, extrema (pl.) 
denotes 'the ultimate, the worst, i.e. [the fear of] being killed; see TLL v/2. 
2007. 46—80, e.g. Sall. BC 26. 5 extrema omnia experiri, Liv. 8. 25. 6 quae 
captarum urbium extrema sunt patiebantur, Sil. 13. 97 [uictor] miseris... ex- 
trema mouebat, Stat. Theb. 10. 178; for admouere with the abstract noun that 
constitutes the threat cf. Sen. Breu. 8. 2 si mortis periculum propius admotum 
est, Iro. 575 mors prope admota, and, in the active voice as here, Breu. 17. 2 illis 
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admoturus erat fatum ipse qui flebat, Stat. Theb. 8. 375-6 fatalem populis... 
horam | admouet atra dies. 

iacentes excitat: this juxtaposition of metaphors is a favourite of Cicero's, 
e.g. Dom. 96 speraui... me iacentem posse uiuis uiris fortibus excitari; Harusp. 
50 uidetis... hominem per se ipsum iam pridem adflictum ac iacentem perni- 
ciosis optimatium discordiis excitari; Amic. 59 efficere ut amici iacentem ani- 
mum excitet inducatque spem cogitationemque meliorem; for iacere of passive 
dejection see OLD 5c. 

omnia experiri: the English idiom is 'to stop at nothing. For the 
Latin phrase cf. Sall. BC 26. 5 postquam... Catilinae neque petitio neque 
insidiae . . . prospere cessere, constituit bellum facere et extrema omnia experiri, 
quoniam quae occulte temptauerat aspera foedaque euenerant; Curt. 4. 1. 29 
omnia experiri necessitas cogebat: quippe cum primas spes fortuna destituit, 
futura praesentibus uidentur esse potiora. 


1. 12. 5 sic... formidinem: Seneca draws an analogy with the behaviour of 
wild animals trapped by hunters. Initially they are afraid of the devices set to 
hem them in, but their greater terror of the hunters, who are mounted and 
armed, makes them overcome their other fear. The devices consisted of scarlet 
feathers attached at intervals to cords stretched across possible escape routes 
from the forest; see Gratt. Cyn. 85—8; Nemes. Cyn. 303-20; cf. Luc. 4. 437-8 
[uenator] pauidos formidine ceruos | claudat odoratae metuentes aera pinnae. 
Seneca here uses hendiadys, linea et pinnae. This device was called a formido, 
as Seneca explains at De Ira 2. 11. 5 nec mirum est, cum maximos ferarum 
greges linea pinnis distincta contineat et in insidias agat, ab ipso effectu dicta 
formido. Seneca here plays on the regular meaning of formido, ‘terror, cf. Virg. 
Georg. 3. 372 puniceae...agitant pauidos formidine pennae, Aen. 12. 750 
ceruum ...puniceae saeptum formidine pennae, Ov. Fast. 5. 173-4 pauidos 
formidine ceruos | terret. Lucan deploys the image of the formido when 
describing Caesar hemmed in Alexandria (10. 536-7): dux Latius tota subitus 
formidine belli | cingitur. 

sic: likewise, see OLD 10. 

contineant: potential or, possibly, concessive subjunctive (though the sub- 
junctive is a little odd). This is Gertz's convincing emendation of N's con- 
tineas, but he places the punctuation mark after easdem a tergo; placing the 
punctuation mark after contineant sets it in antithesis with temptabunt. 

incessat: the subjunctive introduces the conditional clause, with ellipse of 
si, ‘Supposing. 

temptabunt fugam: cf. Virg. Aen. 12. 484. 

acerrima uirtus est quam ultima necessitas extundit: Seneca crafts a 
sententia summarizing this point. uirtus here specifically = ‘courage’, as 
opposed to 'excellence; on which see 1. 1. 1 n.; this is clear from passages 
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such as Luc. 10. 538-9 where uirtus is contrasted with fuga: uia nulla salutis, | 
non fuga, non uirtus. The force of the root of the word, uir (OLD), persists: in 
Roman thought, courage or valour was the mark ofa true man. Cf. Sall. BC 58. 
19 (Catiline to his men before their final stand): animus, aetas, uirtus uostra me 
hortantur, praeterea necessitudo, quae etiam timidos fortis facit, Curt. 5. 4. 31 
ignauiam quoque necessitas acuit et saepe desperatio spei causa est; Calvin cites 
several more examples. For uirtus described as acris cf. Lucr. 1. 69—70, of 
Epicurus' courage, eo magis acrem | inritat animi uirtutem, effringere ut...; 
also Sen. Ep. 24. 5 uide quanto acrior sit ad occupanda pericula uirtus quam 
crudelitas ad inroganda; the adjective echoes acer, of timor, in 1. 12. 4. 

ultima necessitas: desperation, even more extreme than bare necessitas at 
Curt. 4. 1. 29 quoted above (in note on omnia experiri). 

extundit: a powerful physical image drawn from metal-working; for figura- 
tive usage cf. Ben. 1. 3. 1 ex duro et immemori pectore gratiam extundit, Hor. 
Sat. 2. 2. 14 cum labor extunderit fastidia, Virg. Georg. 1. 133 ut uarias usus 
meditando extunderet artis | paulatim. 

relinquat... ostentet: Seneca means that, in order not to rouse his RUE 
to rebellion, someone who rules through fear needs to leave individuals with 
some sense of personal security and the prospect of improvement to their 
situation. The expression, with metus as subject and no explicit mention of 
the ruler, is made impersonal. 

securi aliquid: partitive genitive. The securitas Seneca here envisions is that 
of individual members of the state, not of the ruler (as at 1. 8. 6); see 1. 1. 8 n. 
for the securitas of the state as a whole. 

ubi quiescenti paria metuuntur: the thought is compressed to the point of 
obscurity: ^when people who are not involved fear the same treatment’ [as the 
rebels or agitators], with ellipse of some phrase such as ac non quiescenti (thus 
Ammendola 1928, 45). The verb reprises the noun metus from the previous 
clause; Favez's attempt to distinguish metus from timor in terms of sense 
seems unsustainable; for stylistic variation see D. C. Earl's review of Syme's 
Sallust at JRS 55 (1965), 239. 

quiescenti is often used in political contexts, meaning 'to abstain from 
politics, 'to remain neutral' (OLD 4) or, as here, 'to refrain from violence, 
remain peaceful' (OLD 6), e.g. Liv. 3. 65. 7 quiescenti plebi ab iunioribus 
patrum iniuriae fieri coeptae. Seneca is putting a political twist to his warning 
against rousing the passive (iacentes) to retaliation (1. 12. 4). 

incurrere in pericula: the expression denotes impetuous behaviour; cf. Cic. 
ND 3. 69 spe dubiae salutis in apertam perniciem incurrere. 

ut aliena anima abuti: Haase's supplement ut seems necessary; otherwise 
the text must mean ‘to squander another’s life, where the singular 
anima seems problematic, or aliena has to carry the pregnant sense that the 
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uninvolved man might as well throw away his life since it is not his own 
anyway. For the thought cf. Curt. 8. 7. 11 haec ergo sunt Macedonum praemia, 
quorum ut superuacuo et sordido abuteris sanguine; for abuti — 'to squander 
see OLD 1b. 


1. 13. 1-5 Seneca contrasts the gentle ruler who has nothing to fear from his 
guards with the tyrant whose savagery compromises the trustworthiness of 
his henchmen and ultimately leads to the tyrant's unhappiness, a point he 
will reprise at 1. 26. 1. He starts with the peaceable king, then spends 
longer on the tyrant, and finally offers a virtual paean to the good ruler. 


1. 13. 1 placido tranquilloque regi: the same combination of epithets occurs 
at 1. 5. 5, as marks of the magnus animus. 

auxilia sua: as in the phrase stipatores sui below, the possessive adjective 
implies the loyalty the ruler might desire from his guards. For auxilia in this 
sense of 'garrison' see OLD 4. 

ut quibus...utatur: Seneca combines explanatory ut with the relative 
pronoun, referring to auxilia. 

ad communem salutem: Seneca appeals again to the mutual interdepend- 
ence of ruler and ruled in the ideal state; cf. 1. 3. 5 n. 

gloriosus ... miles: singular for plural; the adjective is positive (and noth- 
ing to do with Plautus' miles gloriosus), as OLD 3; for Seneca's favourable use 
of the adjective cf. 1. 20. 3, Ben. 2. 9. 1, Ep. 82. 9-12. This usage develops in 
Christian writers, e.g. Cypr. Ep. 46. 2. 1 militibus gloriosis et bonis. 

publicae... securitati: see 1. 1. 8 n. and cf. Plin. Pan. 50. 7 tanta benignitas 
principis, tanta securitas temporum; for securitas publica cf. Ep. 73. 2 and, ina 
slightly different sense, Tac. Agr. 3. 1. Nero advertised securitas Augusti on his 
coinage (BMCRE i. 241, nos. 212-13, 267, nos. 338-49). 

ut parentis custos: the analogy shades from simply ‘father’ to Pater Patriae; 
on parens thus of the emperor see 1. 10. 3 n. 

acerbum: ‘harsh, cruel, as 1. 13. 4. 

sanguinarium: Seneca uses this word only once elsewhere, at De Ira 3. 40. 5, 
of anger that is feram, immanem, sanguinariam; cf. Suetonius of Claudius 
(34. 1): saeuum et sanguinarium natura fuisse. 

grauentur: for passive usage — 'to resent, feel oppressed' see OLD 4, e.g. De 
Ira 2. 8. 2 felicem oderunt, infelicem contemnunt; maiorem grauantur, minori 
graues sunt, Luc. 7. 284 [barbari] Romanos odere omnes, dominosque grauan- 
tur. Pliny contrasts good and bad rulers thus (Pan. 45. 3): scis, ut sint diuersa 
natura dominatio et principatus, ita non aliis esse principem gratiorem quam 
qui maxime dominum grauantur. 

stipatores: a negative word, e.g. Sall. BC 14. 1 Catilina... omnium flagi- 
tiorum atque facinorum circum se tamquam stipatorum cateruas habebat. 
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1. 13. 2 non potest...mutare mores: a long, loosely constructed sentence 
which seems to lurch out of control, perhaps reflecting the tyrant's inability to 
control his violence; contrast the control of syntax at 1. 13. 4, on the good 
ruler. The main clause (non potest...) heads the sentence, with two relative 
clauses (both with quibus) dependent on ministros, then a nominative phrase 
(aerumnosior) in apposition to quisquam, the ut qui clause in apposition, and 
finally a nominative participle (perductus) which introduces a consecutive 
clause (eo... ut non liceat...). 

bonae ac fidae uoluntatis: genitive of description. bona uoluntas/uoluntas 
bona is a phrase favoured by Seneca (Malaspina lists 12 examples), but usually 
in the context of conscious choice of better behaviour, which is part of 
Stoic doctrine, e.g. Ep. 16. 1, Vit. Beat. 8. 1; see A.-J. Voelke, L'Idée de volonté 
dans le stoicisme (Paris, 1973), 161—90. Here, pace Malaspina, the phrase has 
a weaker sense. 

ministros: this word may be neutral in tone (OLD 1) or negative 
(OLD 3 esp. b). Here it only becomes negative in the light of what follows. 

in tormentis ut eculeo et ferramentis ad mortem paratis: Gertz's correc- 
tion ut for et works well: the eculeus and the ferramenta are examples of the 
tormentis. The phrase ferramentis ad mortem paratis must be taken together, - 
‘iron instruments for killing, because ferramenta alone denotes any device 
made of iron, e.g. Ep. 90. 11, 95. 18. 

eculeo: we do not know the precise nature of this instrument of torture, 
named after a ‘foal’ or ‘pony’, but it was evidently a rack: Ep. 67. 3 neminem 
certe adhuc scio eo nomine uotum soluisse quod flagellis caesus esset aut podagra 
distortus aut eculeo longior factus, 78. 14; it was used mainly for slaves' 
punishment and to extract evidence: see DS 2. 1. 794 equuleus. Seneca often 
mentions the eculeus in conjunction with other forms of torture, as here, e.g. 
De Ira 3. 3. 6 eculei et fidiculae et ergastula et cruces et circumdati defossis 
corporibus ignes et cadauera quoque trahens uncus, uaria uinculorum genera, 
uaria poenarum, lacerationes membrorum, inscriptiones frontis et bestiarum 
immanium caueae: inter haec instrumenta conlocetur ira, 3. 19. 1 torserat per 
omnia quae in rerum natura tristissima sunt, fidiculis talaribus, eculeo igne 
uultu suo; Ben. 4. 21. 6; Ep. 14. 5, 19. 9, 24. 14, 78. 19. 

quibus non aliter quam bestiis homines obiectat: as in the case of criminals 
condemned to be thrown ad bestias, a standard form of execution, cf. Sall. BJ 
14. 15 capti ab Iugurtha pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis obiecti sunt, Suet. Cal. 
27. 5. Seneca is famously sarcastic about this at Ep. 7. 4 mane leonibus et ursis 
homines, meridie spectatoribus suis obiciuntur. The bad ruler's behaviour 
diminishes his subordinates to the status of beasts. 

omnibus reis aerumnosior ac sollicitior: the phrase modifies quisquam, i.e. 
the tyrant; the pair of adjectives contrasts the tyrant's troubled lot with that of 
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the placido tranquilloque regi (1. 13. 1). This contrast is a topos in kingship 
treatises, e.g. Xen. Hier. 6. 4: “To fear the crowd, yet to fear solitude; to fear 
being without a guard, and to fear the very men who are guarding; to be 
unwiling to have unarmed men about me, yet not gladly to see them 
armed—how could this fail to be a painful contradiction?' tr. M. Kendrick, 
in Leo Strauss on Tyranny, ed. V. Gourevitch and M. S. Roth (Chicago, 2000). 
Seneca depicts the fearful state of the tyrant frequently in his tragedies, e.g. 
Oed. 705—6 qui sceptra duro saeuus imperio regit | timet timentes; metus in 
auctorem redit, Thy. 446—9, 599—606; Ag. 57—63; also Herc. Oet. 604—13. reis is 
an emendation for the colourless rerum or rebus; for the anxiety experienced 
by defendants cf. HF 731—2 quaesitor...| iudicia trepidis sera sortitur reis, 
Hor. Od. 4. 1. 14 sollicitis... reis, Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 116 trepidis. . . reis. 

ut qui...timeat: lit. ‘as being a person who...’ hence the subjunctive; 
according to Ammendola ut — utpote. The phrase testes facinorum ac uindices 
is in apposition to the phrase homines deosque. 

perductus: the passive participle suggests that the tyrant is out of control. 

non liceat: the verb is surprising, since Seneca surely means that the tyrant 
has not the ability to change his behaviour, rather than that 'it is not 
permitted to him' to change. Evidently it is the vicious cycle in which the 
tyrant is caught (of fear engendering fear) that does not 'permit him 
to change; cf. Thuc. 2. 63. 2 “What you hold is... a tyranny; to take it perhaps 
was wrong, but to let it go is unsafe’; Plut. Solon 14. 5 “Tyranny is a lovely 
place, but it has no exit. 

hoc enim inter cetera uel pessimum habet crudelitas: Seneca justifies his 
assertion of the tyrant's misery, lit. 'cruelty entails among other things this as 
maybe its worst feature. hoc looks back as well as forward to its expansion in 
perseuerandum est... regressus; uel pessimum cautiously qualifies hoc. For 
Seneca's views on crudelitas see 1. 2. 2 n., 1. 25. 1 n. 

perseuerandum est: i.e. in cruelty; for the idea of being locked into a 
pattern of behaviour cf. Oed. 675-81, Xen. Hier. 7. 12-13. The clause could 
easily have been subordinate instead of parallel. Impersonal gerund; for 
absolute use of this verb see OLD 1d, e.g. Liv. 5. 4. 12 nec satis quicquam 
iusti doloris est quod nos ad perseuerandum stimulet. 

nec ad meliora patet regressus: Seneca uses the image of a path of morality 
here, an image which may also be present in perseuerandum: see OLD 3. The 
idea of the paths of virtue and vice can be traced back to Hesiod WD 287-90 
and was famously elaborated by the Greek sophist Prodicus in the story 
of Hercules choosing between two women, Pleasure and Virtue: see Xen. 
Mem. 2. 1. 21-34 and Cic. Off. 1. 118. 
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scelera enim sceleribus tuenda sunt: another fine sententia, with polypto- 
ton. Cf. Ag. 115 per scelera semper sceleribus tutum est iter with Tarrant's note, 
also De Ira 1. 16. 3 sceleribus scelera contexens. 

infelicius: it is tempting to think that the adjective is occasioned by the 
recent attention to Sulla (1. 12. 1—2), who took Felix as his cognomen. 

cui iam esse malo necesse est: esse malo is the predicate agreeing with cui. 


1. 13. 3 o miserabilem illum: this is the first of nine occurrences of the 
emotive exclamation o in De Clementia and the sole occurrence of miserabilis, 
a combination he uses also at Helu. 10. 5. 

nam ceteris misereri eius nefas sit: this explains the previous phrase, sibi 
certe: he might pity himself but no one else should. Malaspina's punctuation, 
making sibi... sit parenthetical, is brilliant. 

nefas: a strong word, perhaps (for Seneca) with tragic overtones, occurring 
in De Clementia only here and at 1. 23. 1; of the 78 instances in authentic 
Senecan texts, 62 are in the tragedies, including 15 in Thyestes, perhaps not 
surprisingly. 

qui...qui...qui...: describing illum (with Malaspina's punctuation). 
Triple anaphora of qui in clauses of increasing length builds up the picture 
of the tyrant who deserves no pity: he abuses his power, creates and feels 
suspicion everywhere, and ultimately comes to hate himself. This period 
is carefully constructed with many balancing words and phrases, as comple- 
ments or as antitheses. 

qui caedibus ac rapinis potentiam exercuit: contrasted at 1. 13. 4 with qui 
potentiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet. 

qui suspecta sibi cuncta reddidit: the verb places responsibility for the 
tyrant's ubiquitous suspicion squarely on his own shoulders; for the expres- 
sion cf. the idiom suspectum facere, OLD s.v. suspectus 1d. The ideas here recur 
at 1. 19. 5. 

tam externa quam domestica: a pairing of adjectives used by Seneca three 
times elsewhere, Ep. 91. 7, 94. 64, NQ 5. 18. 11. For tam... quam = ‘both... 
and' cf. 1. 15. 1. 

cum...confugiens,... non . .. credens . . . liberorum: the two present par- 
ticiples function rather like relative clauses, as cupiens in section 4 below and 
at Vit. Beat. 4. 3 uilis turba rerum nec detrahens.. . nec adiciens. 

cum arma metuat ad arma confugiens: repetition of arma underlines the 
grim circularity of the tyrant’s situation, like scelera . . . sceleribus above. 

non amicorum fidei credens, non pietati liberorum: fine word order, with 
the participle at the centre and chiasmus of the nouns. In the case of friends 
and of children, a Roman expected to be able to rely implicitly 
on, respectively, their fides and pietas, each is the proper word to denote 
‘loyalty’ in that relationship; Pliny uses exactly these words (Pan. 42. 2): 
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reddita est amicis fides, liberis pietas, obsequium seruis. Seneca seems to have in 
mind stories about the Syracusan tyrant Dionysius, who is said to have 
removed his friends from positions of trust and taught his daughters to 
shave him out of fear of barbers (Cic. Tusc. 5. 58, Val. Max. 9. 13. ext. 4). 

circumspexit: echoes Seneca's invitation to Nero to inspicere et circumire 
(1. 1. 1). 

quaeque fecit quaeque facturus: the balance of repeated -que, "both... and; 
matches the two forms of facere. On the periphrastic future see 1. 2. 2 n. 

conscientiam suam ...adaperuit: for the expression cf. Ben. 7. 1. 7 con- 
scientiam suam dis aperuit; for the idea cf. Tacitus on Tiberius (Ann. 6. 6) 
si recludantur tyrannorum | mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando 
ut corpora uerberibus, ita saeuitia, libidine, malis consultis animus dila- 
ceretur. Suetonius depicts Nero as haunted by his mother's murder (34. 4): 
neque...conscientiam sceleris...aut statim aut umquam postea ferre potuit, 
saepe confessus exagitari se materna specie uerberibusque Furiarum ac taedis 
ardentibus. On the use of the compound verb for the simple aperire, also in 
seven other places in Seneca e.g. Ep. 46. 1, Ben. 3. 37. 2, see Setaioli 31. On the 
ancient concept of the conscience as virtually a part or organ of the body 
which could be filled, see Malaspina's note; Seneca ( Ep. 97. 12-16) and Juvenal 
(Satire 13, esp. 193-8) discuss the torments of a bad conscience. 

saepe mortem timet, saepius optat: repetition of the adverb is powerful. 
The sentiment resembles the saying about seasickness, that first you fear you 
will die and then you fear that you will not. 

inuisior sibi quam seruientibus: it may be more than coincidence that this 
is the third occurrence of sibi in this section: the tyrant is totally self-absorbed. 
Seneca's language here reprises the repetition of inuisus at 1. 12. 4. 


1. 13. 4 This sentence about the good ruler is extremely long, longer even 
than the previous sentence about the tyrant, and yet it is composed of much 
shorter phrases (see Setaioli 56) and it has a clear structure, unlike the 
description of the tyrant at 1. 13. 2. For clarity, I have broken it up in my 
translation, but here I note the complex structure. The three main verbs occur 
at the end of the sentence in asyndeton. Everything before them qualifies the 
subject, is, with (1) relative clauses (cui, qui), (2) a participle (inclinatus) 
which governs an etiam si clause and another participle (ostendens), 
(3) further relative clauses (cuius, qui) of which the second governs another 
participle (cupiens), (4) a past participle (uisus) itself governing a si clause, 
and (5), before the main verbs, a list of five adjectival phrases. Within this, 
there are again several fine repetitions and antitheses (alia... alia, magis... 
minus, nihil... nihil, aequis... iniquis) to convey rhetorical emphasis. 

Seneca offers praise of the ideal ruler at intervals through De Clementia, 
e.g. 1. 19. 7-9, and in other works, e.g. HF 739-45. 
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cui curae sunt uniuersa: the sole occurrence of this predicative dative in 
De Clementia. On the concern for all shown by the good ruler see 1. 3. 3 
curam ...pro salute singulorum atque uniuersorum, with notes. See Béranger 
186—217 on cura exercised for the public good. 

qui non alia magis, alia minus tuetur, «qui» nullam non rei publicae 
partem tamquam sui nutrit: What is the relationship of these two clauses ? 
And is the transmitted text sound? Without any emendation, the verbs tuetur 
and nutrit are parallel and asyndetic (thus Préchac): ‘he looks after some 
things more and others less, he nurtures... which seems strained language. 
Alternatively, the first clause is concessive and the second adversative (thus 
Müller): ‘although he looks after..., yet he nurtures... but this seems 
difficult without the subjunctive in the concessive clause. Scholars have 
altered qui to quamquam; or have proposed insertion of uix after qui, to 
make the ruler's care universal. To me it seems that Seneca is saying the same 
thing three times over in the cui, qui, and nullam clauses. Therefore I suggest 
inserting T's non after qui and adding an extra qui before nullam, to create a 
rising tricolon; lit. ‘who does not look after some elements more and others 
less, who nurtures no part of the state as if it were not part of himself’. 

Seneca's language here is very close to Cic. Off. 1. 85, quoted on 1. 3. 3. On 
corporeal imagery see 1. 3. 5 and nn. 

inclinatus ad mitiora: echoed, reversed, at 2. 4. 3, sit crudelitas inclinatio 
animi ad asperiora. 

ex usu: — utile. 

inuitus: for the good ruler's reluctance to punish see also 1. 22. 3 (inui- 
tus), 2. 1. 2 (inuitus), 2. 2. 3. 

aspero remedio: cf. Quint. IO 2. 4. 12 ut remedia... aspera molli manu 
leniantur, Curt. 5. 9. 3 medici... grauiores morbos asperis remediis curant, Tac. 
Ann. 1. 44 non minus asperitate remedii quam sceleris memoria; the adjective 
recurs at 2. 4. 3. 

manus admoueat: lit. ‘turn his hand to, TLL i. 772. 44-773. 3 s.v. admouere, 
from medical language, fitting the word remedio here and anticipating the 
medical imagery developed later (e.g. 1. 14. 3, 1. 17. 1-2: see Introd. 7. 3) cf. De 
Ira 1.6.2 membris..., si adhaerentia nocent et morbum diffundunt, manus adfert. 

efferum: Seneca will discuss feritas at 1. 25. 1, 1. 26. 1, 2. 4. 2. 

potentiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet: the reverse of the tyrant in 
1. 13. 3 qui caedibus ac rapinis potentiam exercuit; cf. also 1. 3. 3 salutaris 
potentia and 1. 13. 1 placido... regi. 

imperia sua: usually interpreted as = ‘orders, although of 13 occurrences in 
all, this appears to be only occasion in De Clementia where imperium/ imperia 
has this sense. It is tempting to alter sua to suis and to translate imperia as ‘rule’ 
(i.e. ‘in his desire to win the approval of his own citizens for his rule’). 
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felix abunde sibi uisus si fortunam suam publicarit: the ideal ruler will 
share his felicitas with his people; Pliny praises Trajan thus (Pan. 72. 2): nec 
magis sine te nos esse felices quam tu sine nobis potes, the FELICITAS AVGVSTI is 
mentioned at CIL viii. 964 and Act. Fr. Arv. p. 168 (Henzen). The evidence of 
FELICITAS, including FELICITAS PVBLICA, on early imperial coinage (from Galba 
onwards: see Wallace-Hadrill^ 322-3; Fears 889—908) reinforces this. felix here 
also contrasts with the tyrant at 1. 13. 2 than whom nothing can be more 
infelicius because of his addiction to evil. For abunde modifying an adjective, 
forming the superlative in effect, see OLD 3. sibi uisus continues from the 
previous section Seneca's focus on the ruler's view of himself in sibi certe, ubi 
circumspexit, and inuisior sibi. On the various meanings of fortuna in De 
Clementia see notes on 1. 1. 2, 1. 1. 9, 1. 2. 1; here = ‘good fortune’, cf. 1. 4. 
2 ‘prosperity. publicarit, perfect subjunctive, lit. ‘has shared’ protasis of an 
ideal condition. 

sermone adfabilis, aditu accessuque facilis: approachability (facilitas) was 
a quality much prized and praised in emperors: see Wallace-Hadrill! 42 and 
cf. Pliny’s praise of Trajan on this count (e.g. Pan. 48. 1—2) and his criticism 
of Domitian (Pan. 48. 3—5, e.g. 5): non adire quisquam non adloqui audebat. 
Cf. 1. 5. 6 n. 

uultu qui maxime populos demeretur amabilis: the good ruler is praised 
for his friendly demeanour, cf. Pliny's praise of the moderatio of Trajan's uultus 
(Pan. 23. 6). Contrast the terror inspired by a ruler’s forbidding look, as 
attributed to Domitian by Pliny (Pan. 48. 4): ipse occursu quoque uisuque 
terribilis. Seneca couches this as a generalization, hence the plural populos; for 
the wording cf. 1. 3. 4 populis urbibusque consensus sic protegendi amandique 
reges. The verb is the unusual deponent demereri, = ‘to please, win the favour 
of’, with the root of ‘earning’ or ‘deserving’ (merere). 

aequis desideriis propensus, etiam iniquis <non> acerbus: the good ruler’s 
reception of petitions, both reasonable and unreasonable, is praised here; this 
was an important element of a Roman emperor's public role, see Millar 240—52 
(and perhaps, too, appeals, 507-16). For desiderium = ‘petition, request 
cf. Trajan in Plin. Ep. 10. 24 possumus desiderio eorum indulgere, for propen- 
sus + dat. cf. Val. Max. 1. 8. 2 deorum propensum huic urbi numen. 

non: a necessary supplement, proposed by Bentley; according to Hosius, 
Hermes in Kritische Bemerkungen proposed uix. 


1. 13. 5 Seneca lists some of the consequences of the good ruler's conduct as 
manifested in the behaviour of his subjects: their discussion of him; their 
willingness to procreate; and the safety of the ruler. 

eadem de illo homines secreto loquuntur quae palam: a sure measure of 
devotion, cf. Isocr. Ad Nic. 30, Plin. Pan. 2. 2, which also deploys the palam... 
secreto antithesis; Seneca revisits the idea of genuine praise at 1. 19. 7. 
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tollere filios cupiunt: a willingness to raise children is a mark of the people's 
trust in Trajan at Plin. Pan. 27. 1, e.g. talis es ut sub te liberos tollere libeat 
expediat; they are inspired not merely by tax breaks but by the prospect of 
libertas and securitas; cf. also Pan. 22. 3 feminas etiam tunc fecunditatis suae 
maxima uoluptas subiit. Cicero and Velleius imagine similar blessings at 
moments of expected political stability: Cic. Marc. 23 omnia sunt excitanda 
tibi, C. Caesar, uni, quae iacere sentis belli ipsius impetu quod necesse fuit, 
perculsa atque prostrata: constituenda iudicia, reuocanda fides, comprimendae 
libidines, propaganda suboles, Vell. 2. 103. 5 tum refulsit certa spes liberorum 
partentibus, uiris matrimoniorum, dominis patrimonii, omnibus hominibus 
salutis, quietis, pacis, tranquillitatis. Pace OLD 2, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that tollere denotes the act of a father picking up a child in the process of 
formal recognition; see B. D. Shaw, ‘Raising and Killing Children: Two Roman 
Myths, Mnemosyne’, 54 (2001), 31-77 at 31-56. At Ben. 3. 11. 1 parentium 
condicionem sacrauimus quia expediebat liberos tolli, tolli means ‘to be reared’. 

publicis malis sterilitas indicta praecluditur: Seneca, like Pliny above, 
posits a relationship between people’s fears and their willingness to raise 
families; cf. Sen. Contr. 2. 5. 2 e.g. [under a tyrant] nullae feliciores tunc 
uidebantur quam quae liberos non habebant, Plin. Ep. 10. 2. 2-3 e.g. malui 
hoc potius tempore me patrem fieri, quo futurus essem et securus et felix. 
On deliberate childlessness in marriage and on the measures taken to coun- 
teract it, e.g. Augustus' legislation, see Suzanne Dixon, The Roman Family 
(Baltimore, 1992), 119-23; Beryl Rawson mentions ‘political turmoil’ as a 
disincentive to procreation (‘Adult—Child Relationships in Roman Society, in 
Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome, ed. B. Rawson (Oxford, 
1991), 7-30 at 10). 

publicis malis: cf. Sen. Phoen. 348. 

sterilitas: usually ‘barrenness’ but here = ‘childlessness’. 

indicta: used here as if of the imposition of a punishment; see OLD s.v. 
indicere 3b, e.g. Tac. Ann. 3. 49 sententia...consulis designati indictum 
reo ultimum supplicium. 

praecluditur: the context demands that the verb mean ‘ended’ or ‘closed’; 
since this is unparalleled for recludere in classical Latin, where it always — 
‘open’, Walter emended MS recluditur to praecluditur, cf. Ben. 7. 16. 2 praeclu- 
dendae sunt excusationes, Quint. Decl. 255. 7 si praeclusa haec fuerit spes. 

bene...ostenderit: lit. ‘no one doubts that he will earn gratitude from 
his own children to whom he will have/has shown such a [marvellous] era’; 
i.e. because life is emphatically wort living undera good ruler. For dubitat 4- infini- 
tive (here future infin.: understand esse with meriturum) where one might expect 
quin + subjunctive cf. the opening sentence of Nepos (Pr. 1) yon dubito fore pler- 
osque qui..., Quint. IO 3. 8. 3 qui quae turpia esse dubitare non possunt. . . probent. 
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tale saeculum ostenderit: this saeculum is not just any ‘age’ or ‘reign, though 
the word certainly can be used thus (see OLD 4 esp. 4b, instances in Pliny's 
correspondence with Trajan), but a special ‘era, resembling the mythological 
golden age (OLD 7), cf. Ep. 115. 13 quod optimum uideri uolunt saeculum, 
aureum appellant; Seneca will use saeculum again in this value-added sense at 
2. 1. 3—4 esp. felici ac puro saeculo (of Nero's reign). The use of ostendere with 
saeculum seems unusual (cf. Sen. Contr. 2. 6. 3 uolui illi uitam suam ostendere), 
but underlines that the reign of such an ideal ruler is a marvel, worthy of ‘display’. 

hic princeps...habet: the image of the ideal ruler protected by 
the adoration of his people occurs elsewhere in De Clementia at 1. 3. 3—4, 1. 
19. 6-8; this image differs from the more practical comment to Nero at 1. 8. 2, 
tibi in tua pace armato uiuendum est. 

hic princeps: 'such an emperor: 

nihil: adverbial. 

arma ornamenti causa habet: for weapons as adornment cf. Pan. Lat. 3. 24. 4 
arma...et iuuenes cum gladiis atque pilis non custodiae corporis sunt sed 
quidam imperatoriae maiestatis sollemnis ornatus, causa follows its noun in 
the genitive. 


1. 14. 1-1. 16. 1 Seneca shifts rather abruptly into an analogy between ruler 
and father. The apparently strong break with the preceding material is per- 
haps softened by his slide from beneficium (1. 13. 5) to officium (1. 14. 1), two 
concepts deeply connected in Roman thought. First, he argues that the ideal 
ruler acts like a good father (1. 14)—which accounts for the title Pater 
Patriae—then he presents two contrasting examples of fathers' discipline, 
Tricho and Tarius (1. 15. 1—2) and finally he develops the Tarius story as 
a compliment to Augustus (1. 15. 3-1. 16. 1, cf. the account of Cinna’s 
conspiracy at 1. 9). 


1. 14 By posing himself the question ‘So what is his duty?’ Seneca moves into 
a crucial section of his treatise: the analogy between the ideal ruler and the 
good father. Although the transition from the extended contrast between the 
tyrant and the good king may seem rather abrupt, in fact this was a central 
antithesis in Graeco-Roman political thought; the ruler/father analogy was 
likewise central. For a full discussion of this phenomenon see Roller 233-47 
and esp. Stevenson, “The Ideal Benefactor, who intelligently explains the 
persistence of paternal imagery as part of the idealization of the ruler which 
functioned to mitigate the sense of subjection: 'in the ideal world, the 
benefactor gives and sustains life from no self-interested motives...the 
ideal beneficiary is only too willing to commit himself sincerely and com- 
pletely to the cause of the ideal benefactor’ and consequently ‘the great value 
of the ideal model is that images of a benign ruler (Pater Patriae, ciuilis 
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princeps) and loyal subjects are congenial to both parties’ (424 bis). The 
ancient evidence for the king-father analogy in praise of rulers is abundant, 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 1, Cic. Rep. 1. 54 nomen quasi patrium regis, Plin. Pan. 21. 4 
ut cum ciuibus tuis quasi cum liberis parens uiuis! with Durry; at Rep. 1. 64. 2-3 
Cicero deploys a quotation from Ennius to celebrate King Romulus as the 
state's pater and genitor; cf. the extended contrast between the tyrant and the 
king at Rep. 2. 47—52 which includes the analogy with a father (2. 47. 2): regem 
illum uolunt esse qui consulit ut parens populo; see Stevenson for further 
references. 

Central to Seneca's point is the parent's tolerance and patience, in not 
rushing to punish but trying every possible means to correct his errant son; he 
depicts disowning and disinheritance as the father's last resort. 


1.14.1 officium: definition of the good ruler's ‘duty’ follows readily from the 
mention of his beneficium in the previous sentence; as Seneca says at Ben. 
4. 12. 5, officium includes appropriate beneficia: uiri officium est inter alia et 
beneficium dare. 

quod bonorum parentium: sc. n e quod is the relative pronoun. 

qui obiurgare...uerberibus: obiurgare is given prominence by its early 
position, while the main verb solent is tucked away at the end of two 
antithetical non numquam phrases, then there is the addition of admonere 

.. uerberibus. The method of reproof increases in severity from blande 
through seueriter to uerberibus, which is marked by etiam. At 1. 16. 3 Seneca 
criticizes the father who overreacts to insignificant offences with adsiduis 
plagis. For aliquando used alongside non numquam see OLD 4b. 

numquid... exheredat?: Seneca's tone is indignant. 

a prima offensa: a here is partly temporal and partly causal, perhaps like 
OLD 14 ‘after and because of’. On the practice of disinheritance, described as 
the ultimum patriae potestatis fulmen ([Quint.] Decl. 9. 10), see E. Champlin, 
Final Judgments: Duty and Emotion in Roman Wills, 200 B.c.-A.D. 250 
(Berkeley, 1991), 14~15; according to Calvin (who was presumably thinking 
of CJC Novell. 115. 3) there were 14 grounds for a father’s disinheriting his son. 

nisi... nisi...: the two nisi clauses look forward to their apodosis, non 
accedit. 

magnae et multae iniuriae patientiam euicerunt: iniuria and offensa are 
virtually synonymous; cf. iniurias atque offensiones 1.5.5 n. For the metaphor 
of wrongs ‘overcoming’ the father’s patience cf. Virg. Aen. 4. 474 [Dido] euicta 
dolore, Stat. Theb. 9. 840 euicta pudore and Liv. 9. 6. 5 euicit miseratio iusta 
sociorum superbiam ingenitam Campanis; euincere is a powerful verb. 

On the merits of patientia see Kaster, “The Taxonomy of Patience’, who at 
143-4 acutely observes that ‘patientia was very much like clementia, another 
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disposition with a distinctly hierarchical coloration...forbearance was 
merely the dormant state of awful power. 

plus est quod timet quam quod damnat: lit. ‘the thing that he fears is more 
than the thing that he condemns’; a characteristically Latin expression. 

accedit: = ‘resort to, cf. OLD 9. The verb occurs in Cicero's discussion of 
matching the punishment to the offence at Off. 1. 89, which is highly relevant: 
prohibenda autem maxime est ira puniendo; numquam enim iratus qui accedet 
ad poenam mediocritatem illam tenebit quae est inter nimium et parum. 

ad decretorium stilum: ‘the decisive pen’, with which the father disinherits 
his son. An unparalleled expression; the rare adjective, which occurs fewer 
than ten times in extant Latin literature, is found elsewhere in contexts of 
literal or metaphorical combat, e.g. Ep. 117. 25, Quint. IO 6. 4. 6 pugnam... 
decretoriam, and at Ep. 102. 24 denotes the hour of death: proinde intrepidus 
horam illam decretoriam prospice: non est animo suprema, sed corpori. The 
implication is that the father's act is irrevocable. 

quibus...reuocet: lit. by which he might retrieve... the subjunctive 
denoting purpose or potential. 

dubiam indolem et peiore iam loco positam: two descriptions of the son's 
character; a close parallel occurs at Ep. 94. 40 nulla res magis animis honesta 
induit dubiosque et in prauum inclinabiles reuocat ad rectum quam bonorum 
uirorum conuersatio. Cf. 1. 1. 7, where Nero's character could turn out good or 
bad: incertum esset quo se ista tua nobilis indoles daret. The idea of moral 
choice is expressed most graphically in the choice of Hercules as told by 
Prodicus (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 21-34) and in Pythagoras’ letter upsilon which, as 
originally written (V), represents the choice between goodness (the vertical 
stroke) and vice (the sloping stroke) (Pers. 3. 56-7). 

simul deploratum est, ultima experitur: like the father, Seneca saves ultima 
for last. 

At De Ira 1. 6. 2-3 the degrees of punishment employed by the good ruler 
are compared with the stages of treatment prescribed by a physician; at Clem. 
1. 2. 2 Seneca advocates a discernment quae sanabilia ingenia distinguere a 
deploratis sciat: see n. there on the metaphor from hopeless medical cases. 
experitur balances temptat above (see 1. 11. 2 n.); ultima experitur resembles 
omnia experiri at 1. 12. 4 n. 

simul: — simul atque. 

deploratum est: impersonal passive. 

nemo ad supplicia exigenda peruenit nisi qui remedia consumpsit: 
Seneca's generalized statement is obviously more of a wish than a fact, since 
he has supplied examples of tyrants who are quick to punish; peruenit gives 
the sense of a long process before reaching this point. For the medical 
imagery, see previous note; for remedia cf. 1. 9. 6, 1. 13. 4, 1. 17. 2, 1. 22. 2. 
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On supplicia in De Clementia see 1. 1. 3 n.; Seneca probably means 'execu- 
tions' here, as at 1. 24. 1. 
nisi qui: lit. ‘unless he is a person who. 


1. 14. 2 hoc quod parenti etiam principi faciendum est: Seneca here expli- 
citly lines up the father alongside the emperor, answering his own question at 
1. 14. 1: quod officium eius est? parenti and principi are dative of the agent after 
the gerund. 

quem appellauimus patrem patriae: the perfect tense historicizes the award 
of the title Pater Patriae, perhaps specifically in reference to Augustus (see 
1. 10. 3 n.), although Julius Caesar, Gaius, and Claudius also received this 
honour. Tiberius refused the title (Tac. Ann. 1. 72), as did Nero initially 
(Suet. 8. 1), accepting it probably during the second year of his reign (see 
below). On the tactical advantage of refusing the title see Wallace-Hadrill! 37. 

The title seems to originate with Cicero, following the suppression of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, e.g. Plut. Cic. 23. 3, Juv. 8. 243-4 Roma parentem, | 
Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit; Calvin ad loc. has an extensive 
discussion of this. Tacitus represents the opinion that the name had already 
become meaningless by Claudius’ time at Ann. 11. 25 Vipstanus consul 
rettulit patrem senatus appellandum esse Claudium: quippe promiscum patris 
patriae cognomentum; noua in rem publicam merita non usitatis uocabulis 
honoranda: sed ipse cohibuit consulem ut nimium adsentantem. On the title 
and concept of Pater Patriae see 1. 14 n. above and Weinstock 200-5, 
A. Alfóldi, Der Vater des Vaterlandes im rómischen Denken (Darmstadt, 
1971), Stevenson, “The Ideal Benefactor. On coins of Augustus, Gaius, and 
Claudius the title is associated with the corona ciuica, notionally awarded 
for preserving a citizen's life; see 1. 26. 5 n. and Introd. 5. 5. 

Most scholars think that Nero accepted the title in late 55-late 56 cE 
(thus Griffin? 252 n. 73 citing numismatic evidence); see Introd. 3. 1; for 
full bibliography see Malaspina ad loc. 

non adulatione uana adducti: under the empire, the (apparently) spontan- 
eous award of honours was an issue for senate and emperor alike; note Claudius’ 
rejection of Vipstanus' proposal (previous n.) as a manifestation of flattery (ut 
nimium adsentantem). Thus Suetonius represents the award of the title to 
Augustus as a sudden and unanimous impulse (Aug. 58. 1): patris patriae 
cognomen uniuersi repentino maximoque consensus detulerunt ei. Pliny covers 
this point in the opening lines of his Panegyricus in praise of the emperor Trajan 
(1. 6): tantum...a specie adulationis absit gratiarum actio mea quantum abest 
a necessitate, and discusses the problem of adulatio more fully at 55. 1-3. 

uana: since adulation seems always to be a negative word, this qualification 
hardly seems necessary; cf. ps-Var. Sent. 130 adulationis est specimen, cum laus 
postulationem praecessit. 
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cetera enim cognomina honori data sunt: the rest of this section explains 
this final point, hence enim: other titles are honorary, whereas the title pater 
patriae has a specific purpose (ut), namely to place the ruler under an 
obligation or expectation of behaviour. Seneca thus cleverly reverses the 
relationship between ruler and people. 

cognomina: the practice of giving eminent men cognomina, ‘nicknames’, in 
addition to the nomen and praenomen, dates back to early Republican times. 
They often reflected physical characteristics; later they recorded military 
successes e.g. Africanus, Creticus, Gaetulicus, as Ov. Fast. 1 587—606; see 
Henderson, Figuring out Roman Nobility, passim. In the cases below they 
take on a propagandistic motive. 

honori: predicative dative. 

Magnos et Felices et Augustos: all used predicatively. The plurals are a 
sleight of hand by Seneca, since there was only one Magnus (Pompey) and 
only one Felix (Sulla); Augustus was the first Augustus. Pompey was hailed as 
Magnus by Sulla in 80 sce (Plut. Pomp. 13. 4, 23. 2); Sulla was Felix from 
81 sce (Plut. Sull. 34. 2); Octavian was given the title Augustus in 27 BCE 
(RG 34. 2). Livy offers a cynical view (30. 45. 6): Africani cognomen militaris 
prius fauor an popularis aura celebrauerit an, sicuti Felicis Sullae Magnique 
Pompeii patrum memoria, coeptum ab assentatione familiari sit parum com- 
pertum habeo. Pliny, in making the case for bestowing the cognomen of 
Optimus on Trajan, rejects Felix and Magnus (Pan. 88. 5). 

ambitiosae maiestati: Ball's 'their exacting grandeur' and Cooper-Procopé's 
'their ambition and greatness' are superior to Basore's 'pretentious greatness' in 
the Loeb, which is too negative. For maiestas in a different sense see 1. 7. 4 n. 

quidquid potuimus titulorum congessimus: lit. “we have heaped whatever of 
titles we have been able’; quidquid... titulorum, though technically a partitive 
genitive, conveys the idea of type (Gildersleeve-Lodge 369 n. 1). For congerere of 
honours (OLD 7), cf. Tac. Ann. 1. 4 congestos.. . consulatus, triumphos. 

[illis hoc tribuentes]: ‘making this our tribute to them’, a feeble gloss; thus 
B. Kruczkiewicz (review of Gertz's edition, ZÓG 28 (1877), 427-40 at 432: 
‘sowol hoc als auch illis klingt hart, und was dieselben ausdrücken, ist ja 
ohnehin im Vorhergehenden enthalten’. 

patrem quidem patriae appellauimus: emphatic repetition; the object 
(principem) is not expressed. For quidem in adversative sense cf. 1. 9. 1. 

datam sibi potestatem patriam: by switching from the noun patria to the 
adjective patrius -a -um, Seneca makes the metaphor of Pater Patriae literal 
by connecting with patria potestas, ie. a father's legal jurisdiction over 
his children, as does Cicero in the legal case outlined at Inu. 2. 52. On the 
scope of patria potestas see OCD”. 

quae est: a definition of potestatem patriam. 
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temperantissima liberis consulens suaque post illos reponens: Seneca 
represents the self-control of a father towards his children as the analogue 
of a ruler's clementia: see 1. 11. 2 n. For consulere in this context of the ruler 
subordinating his interests to his people's see Cic. Rep. 2. 47. 2 quoted above 
on 1. 14. On the present participles see n. on tribuentes above. 

sua...post illos reponens: lit. ‘putting his concerns behind them; cf. the 
verb posthabere. 


1. 14. 3 tarde... abscidat...cupiat...gemat: the subjunctives take us to the 
realm of supposition, as if Seneca can hardly envisage such a thing happening. 
The triple repetition of the verb, abscidat... cum absciderit... in abscidendo 
invites us to dwell on the horror of such an action. 

sibi: dative of separation. 

membra sua: his children are figured as ‘his own limbs’ in a recurrence of 
the organic imagery used of ruler + people at 1. 3. 5 and 1. 5. 1: see 1. 3. 5 n. 
The necessity of amputation of a part to preserve the whole is explicit at Prou. 
3. 2: quaedam amputari membra quae sine totius pernicie corporis haerere non 
poterant. Cf. Jupiter at Ov. Met. 1. 190—1 cuncta prius temptata sed immedi- 
cabile corpus | ense recidendum ne pars sincera trahatur. 

reponere: Malaspina may be correct to prefer the passive infinitive reponi, 
but his assertion that the verb has the technical sense of ‘cure’ seems unfounded. 
I find it curious that Seneca uses reponere in two consecutive sentences. 

cunctatus multum diuque: fittingly the father's hesitations occur at the end 
of the sentence, thus lengthening the hesitation. 

prope est...nimis: a carefully crafted pair of clauses with identical word 
order; each clause proposes the similarity of its two adverbs: to condemn 
hastily is to condemn happily; to punish excessively is to punish unjustly. For 
prope est ut + subjunctive see OLD prope 7, ‘it is almost the case that’. 

cito: works as the antithesis to tarde. 


1. 15. 1-2 Seneca provides two contrasting examples of fathers disciplining 
their sons: Tricho, who aroused near-fatal hostility by whipping his son to 
death, a case of the excessive punishment just mentioned; and Tarius, whose 
moderation in punishment won respect. In both cases Seneca refers to the role 
played by Augustus. He devotes more space to the second example, incorp- 
orating an anecdote favourable to Augustus (1. 15. 3—7): see below. Both 
examples, but especially the second, are easily presented in the way that 
Seneca the Elder introduces his controuerstae. 


1. 15. 1 Trichonem equitem Romanum: otherwise not known to us. 
filium suum flagellis occiderat: suum, strictly unnecessary, adds horror and 
reprises sua from 1. 14. 3. For the flagellum used to administer punishment, 
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cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 41-2 ille flagellis | ad mortem caesus. According to the Digest 
(48. 19. 10), flogging was a punishment used for slaves: liberi fustibus, serui 
flagellis caeduntur, cf. Sen. Apoc. 15. 2 where being beaten flagris, ferulis, 
colaphis is taken as proof of slavery. Hence the outrage here may be twofold: 
that Tricho killed his son and that the method used was demeaning. 

populus graphiis in foro confodit: the choice of weapon and location 
indicates the spontaneity of the crowd's reaction. 

A graphium was a stylus with a sharp point for writing on wax tablets. 
For its use as a weapon see Suet. Iul. 82. 2 (where Caesar uses his stylus in self- 
defence after the first blow from the assassins), Cal. 28 (graphiis confossum); 
evidently, Romans carried their pens with them. 

uix illum Augusti Caesaris auctoritas .. . eripuit: it is unclear how Augus- 
tus' intervention saved Tricho; the detail uix again underlines the passion of 
the crowd. | 

infestis tam patrum quam filiorum manibus: a nicely balanced phrase. The 
indignation of fathers as well as sons is designed to convey how excessive 
Tricho's action was. 


1. 15. 2 Tarium: Lucius Tarius (PIR 14) Rufus, a long-standing supporter of 
Augustus, who rose from humble origins to hold the consulship in 16 scr and 
who amassed a fortune (Plin. NH 18. 37). 

filium deprensum in parricidii consilio damnauit: Seneca provides more 
detail about the circumstances in this case, because the threat of assassination 
is highly relevant to the father-ruler analogy. parricidium really is 'father- 
murder' here, unlike the figurative use at 1. 9. 11 (see n.); the derivation from 
pater is, however, mistaken: see OLD la. 

causa cognita: legal language; although Tarius’ tribunal was not a regular 
trial but a hearing in his own home, this detail implies that Tarius followed an 
appropriate procedure, as Seneca will show later (1. 15. 3-7). 

nemo non suspexit: just as Tricho’s behaviour aroused indignation 
of fathers and sons alike, so Tarius’ verdict inspires universal admiration. 

contentus exilio et exilio delicato: Tarius seeks no worse punishment than 
the exile of his son; at 1. 15. 6 Seneca specifies that the punishment was 
relegatio rather than exsilium, i.e. the less severe of the two. The English idiom 
‘and a comfortable exile at that’ conveys Seneca’s epexegetic phrase. For et 
used thus (OLD 1) with repetition cf. Plaut. Cas. 633 perii, et tu periisti. 

delicato: denotes a luxurious, sumptuous life-style, cf. Suet. Vit. 10. 2 uectus 
est... delicatissimis nauigiis et uariarum coronarum genere redimitis. For the 
possibility that exile could be comfortable cf. Juv. 1. 49, where the exiled 
Marius Priscus enjoys the luxury of dining early. 

Massiliae: modern Marseilles. The Romans regarded the ancient city of 
Massilia, which was founded around 600 sce by Greeks from Phocaea in Asia 
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Minor, as a repository of Greek culture and sophistication. In effect, it was a 
university town; e.g. the young Agricola was educated there (Tac. Agr. 4. 2): 
paruulus sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum Graeca 
comitate et prouinciali parsimonia mixtum ac bene compositum; Augustus was 
able to exile Iullus Antonius to Massilia as if to study there (Ann. 4. 44) seposuit 
Augustus in ciuitatem Massiliensem ubi specie studiorum nomen exilii tegeretur. 
Verres famously left Rome for self-imposed exile at Massilia during his 
prosecution by Cicero in 70 scr. 

parricidam: the son is actually a would-be murderer, cf. Plin. NH 7. 149 of 
Augustus' daughter Julia, consilia parricidae palam facta. 

annua: n. pl. of adj. annuus; denotes a yearly payment, cf. Juv. 6. 480 sunt 
quae tortoribus annua praestent, Suet. Tib. 50. 1. 

integro: dative, agreeing with illi; the adjective has a moral significance 
(OLD 13), ‘before his lapse’ or ‘while he was still unblemished’; cf. Hor. Od. 1. 
22. 1 integer uitae scelerisque purus. For integer in the context of conspiracy cf. 
Tac. Ann. 15. 52 qui a coniuratione integri essent. On the Roman concept 
of integritas see Kaster 135-48. 

haec liberalitas efficit ut... merito damnatus esset: the father's generosity 
affirms his son's guilt and proves his own moral superiority. liberalitas, which 
occurs only here in De Clementia, is closely related to but not identical with 
clementia, as is demonstrated by its occurrence in lists of virtues, e.g. at Ben. 
5. 9. 2 (liberalitas, clementia and misericordia); Curt. 10. 5. 28; and Plin. Pan. 
3. 4, where in a long list of virtues and their opposites, clementia /crudelitas 
and liberalitas /auaritia are juxtaposed. Valerius Maximus, juxtaposing his 
discussions of liberalitas and clementia, is explicit (5. 1. 1): liberalitati quas 
aptiores comites quam humanitatem et clementiam dederim, quoniam idem 
genus laudis expetunt? Seneca relates an incident at Ben. 5. 27 where Augustus 
grants a man who has wished him ill not only a pardon but also a gift: honeste 
fecit Caesar quod ignouit, quod liberalitatem clementiae adiecit (4); according 
to Suetonius (N. 10), Nero set out to model himself on Augustus: ex Augusti 
praescripto imperaturum se professus, neque liberalitatis neque clementiae, 
ne comitatis quidem exhibendae ullam occasionem omisit. 

in qua ciuitate numquam deest patronus peioribus: a patronus is someone 
who looks after the interests of his dependants; Seneca here asserts that moral 
reprobates can always find a supporter at Rome. 

quem is pater damnare potuisset qui odisse non poterat: the layers of 
grammatical subordination (quem = reus and qui = 1s pater) are intricate 
and may aim to separate reason from emotion. is signals that qui will follow: 
‘the father who found it impossible to hate him had found it possible to 
condemn him’. 
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1. 15. 3-16. 1 At this point, Seneca develops the story of Tarius and his son 
into an exemplum (1. 15. 3) that reflects well on Augustus, whose role in the 
punishment of Tarius' son has not yet been mentioned. It seems that Tarius 
invites Augustus to attend the hearing (consilium, 3) held in his own home. 
Seneca emphasizes and praises the steps Augustus takes not to influence, or 
be seen to influence, the vote (4—5). After the vote, Augustus advises the 
relatively mild punishment of relegatio instead of the more severe punishment 
available (6-7). According to Bauman 79, this was ‘quite a drastic innovation, 
incorporating a penalty of public criminal law (the lex Pompeia de parricidiis) 
into a private dispute. Augustus' conduct, Seneca concludes, demonstrates his 
clementia (1. 16. 1); at the same time, it manifests his ciuilitas—his refusal to 
assert his absolute authority in favour of acting something like an ordinary 
citizen. For a full discussion of imperial ciuilitas see Wallace-Hadrill'. For 
another case of parricidium which demonstrates Augustus’ leniency, this 
time a case over which he was presiding, see Suet. Aug. 33. 1: the precise 
form of words used by Augustus is designed to save the defendant from 
the horrible punishment of the sack (see 1. 15. 7 n.). 

Tarius in effect takes the role of a public authority within his own private, 
domestic sphere; cf. Ben. 3. 11. 2, where Seneca says that because of the need to 
control the youth imposuimus illi [sc. iuuentuti] quasi domesticos magistratus 
sub quorum custodia contineretur. The incident has some similarities with 
scenarios depicted in the declamations of Seneca the Elder e.g. Contr. 7. 1, 
about a son convicted of parricide. 

As Mortureux^ 28—31 observes, there are points of convergence with the 
account of Cinna’s conspiracy (1. 9): both are presented as exempla, concern- 
ing attempted parricidium, in which the intended victim handles the interro- 
gation and the punishment. Above all, the clementia shown in both cases is 
appropriate to a father-figure. Mortureux further argues (31) that Seneca 
intends the exemplum of Tarius to indicate that the princeps must show 
respect for the law, citing a quotation from Voltaire (Lettres philosophiques 
8): ‘Ce gouvernement sage, ou le prince, tout puissant pour faire le bien, a les 
mains liées pour faire le mal’. 


1. 15. 3 hoc ipso exemplo: in a self-conscious modulation from fathers to 
emperors, Seneca draws attention to the function of this story as an exem- 
plum; cf. 1. 9. 1 admonere te exemplo domestico uolo. 

cogniturus de filio: a technical phrase, used of judicial investigations, as 
with cognitio below; for cognoscere + desee OLD 4b. 

aduocauit in consilium: Tarius invites Augustus to attend the family 
- tribunal which he summons. In principle, a Roman father had absolute 
authority over his son, but he might choose to hold a family hearing (con- 
silium) to decide what to do in a case like this, thus sharing the responsibility 
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for the decision. Evidently, it was permissible for a father to invite outsiders 
to participate. The verb aduocare seems to put Augustus into the role of 
aduocatus, probably in its weaker sense of ‘witness, ‘audience, or ‘mediator’ 
(OLD aduocatus 2, aduocare 3b) rather than 'counsel' (OLD aduocatus 1, 
aduocare 4). This phenomenon resembles, but is not identical with, that 
documented by Millar 516—37 (see also 228—40 on the ‘routine nature’ of 
such matters) who discusses the emperor's involvement in criminal and 
civil cases: e.g. 524 ‘in the first and early second centuries at least, we have 
sufficient evidence to show that social or family crimes in upper-class Roman 
society readily attracted the emperor's notice: 

The consilium amicorum that Augustus initially summons in order to 
deal with the case of Cinna (1. 9. 3 n.) is an enlargement of the same 
phenomenon, although its function was advisory rather than mandatory. 
On the functioning of the consilium principis, the private meetings of the 
emperor's selection of amici, see Crook, esp. 115-28. 

in priuatos penates: i.e. into the home of a private individual. penates is 
often an emotional word in Seneca; here it evokes the intimacy of the scene, 
hence the contrast with Augustus' domum. Seneca deploys the public/private 
antithesis in De Clementia, usually to put extra pressure on the behaviour of 
the princeps, e.g. 1. 4. 3, 1. 5. 2, 1. 7. 3, 1. 8. 6, 1. 26. 1. | 

in meam domum ueniat: Augustus did sometimes hear legal cases in his 
own home: Suet. 33. 1. 

futura erat: for the periphrastic future in the indicative mood in an 
unreal conditional sentence cf. Ov. Tr. 1. 7. 40 emendaturus si licuisset eram 
(Gildersleeve-Lodge 597 R. 3). 

cognitio: see above on cogniturus. 


1.15.4 audita causa: cf. causa cognita 1. 15. 2. 

excussis...omnibus et iis...et iis...: for excutere = ‘to scrutinize’ see 
OLD 9b, e.g. Sen. Contr. 1. 6. 6 excutiat testamenta, scrutetur census. omnibus 
encompasses both defence and the prosecution, so to speak, with the perfect 
balance of et iis... et iis. Malaspina makes a case against the MS reading his 
and prefers to spell Calvin's conjecture is... is. 

petit ut sententiam suam quisque scriberet: Augustus is the subject; the 
people are the other members of the family tribunal. Augustus intelligently 
insists that they write down their verdicts, as was usual in public trials, rather 
than deliver them orally, which would likely lead to people agreeing with his 
opinion. 

petit: the contracted form of the perfect, matching the other verbs in this 
narrative (aduocauit, uenit, adsedit, fuit, dixit, and iurauit). 

Seneca may be promoting this method of adjudication to Nero, or praising 
him for adopting it: according to Suetonius (15. 1), Nero had his advisers 
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submit their views in writing for his consideration, conscriptas ab uno quoque 
sententias tacitus ac secreto legens.... 

ea: sententia. 

codicilli: writing-tablets, cf. Cic. Phil. 8. 28 sententias uestras in codicillos et 
omnia uerba referebat. 

iurauit: Basore in the Loeb is too coy with his translation 'solemnly de- 
clared’.. Well might Augustus have ‘sworn’ that his agenda was not to become 
Tarius’ heir, because the practice of making a legacy to the emperor was 
widespread (cf. 1. 9. 12 n.). This became especially significant when there 
was no competing heir, as might happen in this case if Tarius were to disinherit 
his son or if the son were executed. Suetonius (Aug. 66. 4) depicts Augustus as 
especially sensitive to this issue, which led him scrupulously to pay legacies 
made to him to any surviving children immediately; cf. Tac. Ann. 2. 48. 

hereditatem ... aditurum: a standard phrase: OLD adeo 10c, TLL i. 627. 
84—628. 11, e.g. Tac. Ann. 2. 48 neque hereditatem cuiusquam adiit nisi cum 
amicitia meruisset. 


1. 15. 5 Seneca pauses to field the possible objection that Augustus’ behav- 
iour was excessively defensive. He argues for him on the grounds that 
emperors (principes) have to be more careful of their reputations than ordin- 
ary people (quilibet nostrum). 

dicet aliquis: used by Seneca eight times to introduce an objection. 

pusillo animo: 'small-mindedness' is here manifested as fear; at 2. 5. 1 it is 
manifested as pity (misericordia) and at Ben. 2. 34. 4 as meanness (angustia); 
in each case magnanimitas would constitute the opposite. 

locum spei suae aperire: cf. Cic. Cael. 9 aetas M. Caeli dare potuit... 
suspicioni locum. For spes — the prospect of inheriting see OLD 3e. 

ego contra sentio: asyndeton enhances the emphasis of Seneca's disagree- 
ment; cf. ego non idem sentio at Ep. 63. 7, 117. 6. 

quilibet nostrum debuisset...principes...debent...: asyndeton con- 
tinues in this contrast between 'any one of us' and rulers, with the contrast 
marked by repetition of debere. 

debuisset: denoting an unreal condition, since ‘none of us’ were in Augus- 
tus’ position: as ordinary individuals we could have relied on our own 
consciences, but those in pre-eminent positions do not have that option. 

bona conscientia: see 1. 1. 1 n. 

multa ...etiam famae dare: = ‘to pay much attention toj like operam dare 
OLD 22c. An emperor needs to be aware of rumours (fama) that may damage 
his reputation: see 1. 8. 1, e.g. uestra facta dictaque rumor excipit, and where 
fama is used differently, = ‘reputation. 

iurauit: Seneca resumes his narrative with a repetition of his words from 
1. 15. 4. 
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1. 15. 6 et alterum heredem perdidit: the consequence of Augustus’ behav- 
iour is that Tarius loses both his heirs: his disinherited son and Augustus, who 
disqualifies himself. 

Caesar libertatem sententiae suae redemit: Augustus considers his integ- 
rity to be under threat and therefore acts to 'save' it (OLD redimo 6b); the 
choice of verb creates an antithesis with the ‘loss’ of Tarius' heirs. For libertas 
of personal independence see OLD 6; some of the citations at TLL vii/2. 1315. 
25—64 are relevant, e.g. Publil. B5 beneficium accipere libertatem est uendere. 

gratuitam: ‘disinterested’ (in the British English sense), i.e. with no hope of 
advantage (rather than ‘uninterested’). 

quod principi semper curandum est: refers to the preceding phrase: Seneca 
reminds Nero that when an emperor exercises seueritas, he must ensure that 
he has nothing to gain personally. On seueritas see 1. 1. 4 n., 2. 4. 1. 

relegandum quo patri uideretur: i.e. filium. Seneca makes his language 
more precise than the catch-all exilio at 1. 15. 2. relegatio was a form of 
banishment milder than exilium, either decreed by a magistrate or imposed 
as the penalty in a criminal trial. Clearly, neither situation pertains exactly 
here; for the father as magistrate see Ben. 3. 11. 2 cited at 1. 15. 3—7 n. In this 
case, relegatio clearly includes disinheritance but may not have deprived the 
son of his citizenship. On exile see J.-M. Claassen, Displaced Persons: The 
Literature of Exile from Cicero to Boethius (London, 1999), 9—15. For the 
strong sense of the passive uideretur see OLD 24. 


1. 15. 7 non culleum, non serpentem, non canem decreuit: the ancient 
Roman punishment for a parricide was to be sewn into a sack with a snake, 
a monkey, a cockerel, and a dog and then thrown into the river or sea: Dig. 
48. 9. 9. pr. poena parricidii more maiorum haec instituta est, ut parricida uirgis 
sanguineis uerberatus deinde culleo insuatur cum cane, gallo gallinaceo et uipera 
et simia: deinde in mare profundum culleus iactatur. This extraordinary pun- 
ishment was devised to fit an extraordinary crime, as Cicero explains (S. Rosc. 
70): [maiores] cum intellegerent nihil esse tam sanctum quod non aliquando 
uiolaret audacia, supplicium in parricidas singulare excogitauerunt ut, quos 
natura ipsa retinere in officio non potuisset, ei magnitudine poenae a maleficio 
summouerentur. insui uoluerunt in culleum uiuos atque ita in flumen deici, with 
the rationale (S. Rosc. 71) of preventing pollution of air, fire, earth, and water; 
moreover, the punishment matched the parricide with other creatures be- 
lieved to attack their own family; see Mayor on Juv. 8. 214 (J. E. B. Mayor 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal (3rd—4th edn., Cambridge, 1881—6)). 

It is clear that mention of culleus and serpens (MS serpentes must be 
corrected to serpentem, as there was only one snake) readily evokes the 
'sack' punishment. The transmitted text has carcerem as the third member. 
But why should Seneca mention ‘prison’? The commentators’ explanations 
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seem barely convincing even to themselves. Malaspina suggests that Seneca’s 
reference is ‘probabilmente’ to the precautionary detention that preceded 
the punishment, as detailed by Cicero at Inu. 2. 149, quidam iudicatus est 
parentem occidisse et statim, quod effugiendi potestas non fuit, ligneae soleae in 
pedes inditae sunt; os autem obuolutum est folliculo et praeligatum; deinde est 
in carcerem deductus, ut ibi esset tantisper, dum culleus, in quem coniectus in 
profluentem deferretur, compararetur, cf. Ad Her. 1. 23, the plenos carceres at 
Sen. De Ira 2. 9. 3, and the example at Sen. Contr. 5. 4 of a parricide 
imprisoned pending execution. 'Meno probabile; Malaspina continues, is 
reference to death by strangulation, which was usual for those executed in 
the public prison (carcer), citing Liv. 29. 19. 5, Sall. BC 55. 5 (Lentulus), or a 
reference to long-term detention, since Roman society did not use this as a 
punishment for crimes. 

Mention of the prison in this list is a severe anticlimax. I therefore propose 
that the text is corrupt. It seems much more likely that Seneca is referring to 
the ‘sack’ punishment alone and not to any other element of punishment, and 
that he uses a characteristic group of three nouns to refer to the ‘sack’ 
punishment. I suggest that he wrote canem. In support I adduce Juvenal, 
who mentions three elements of the punishment at 8. 213—14: cuius supplicio 
non debuit una parari | simia nec serpens unus nec culleus unus. Usually the 
punishment is referred shorthand by the single word culleus, as at Clern. 1. 23. 1. 
De Ira 1. 16. 5, Sen. Contr. 7. 2. 3, Suet. Aug. 33. 1. I suggest that Seneca here 
wrote culleum, expanded upon that with serpentem, and then offered a final 
flourish on this form of punishment with the word canem. Seneca could have 
taken the opportunity to mention the monkey here, which is more exotic than 
the dog, but as Leofranc Holford-Strevens rightly observes to me, the dog 
more readily evokes the physical damage to the criminal, and the shorter 
word, as well as alliterating with culleum and decreuit, creates a more incisive 
climax. 

Augustus' judgement (OLD decernere 3) is lenient; Suetonius records an 
incident in which Augustus showed his lenitas in the case of a man guilty of 
parricide by saving him from this traditional punishment (Aug. 33. 1); 
Seneca's Tarius story does not appear to be a doublet, since the details do 
not converge closely enough. By contrast, at Clem. 1. 23. 1 Seneca depicts 
Claudius as especially fond of this punishment; Juvenal (8. 213-14) asserts 
that Nero deserved this punishment several times over. 

memor non de quo censeret sed cui in consilio esset: Augustus is conscious 
of his role in this private consilium (1. 15. 3 n.): he privileges the father's 
perspective. cui, dative of advantage, is stronger than cutus would be. 

mollissimo genere poenae contentum esse debere patrem dixit: cf. Ter. 
Andr. 903 pro peccato magno paulum supplici satis est patri. 
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in filio: in = ‘in the case of, as OLD 42. 

adulescentulo: the diminutive emphasizes the son's immaturity, one of 
Augustus' grounds for leniency. 

impulso: another ground for leniency: the passive participle depicts the son 
as prey to an external force. 

se...timide gessisset: a third ground for leniency: that he did not carry out 
his plan confidently. The subjunctive is regularly used in a relative clause 
which is part of the words spoken. 

quod proximum erat ab innocentia: quod refers to his timid behaviour. 
The clause is not an editorial addition by Seneca but part of Augustus' words: 
he asserts that timid execution of a crime is the next thing to innocence. For 
proximus + a cf. Ben. 2. 1. 2 proximus est a negante qui dubitauit, Juv. 10. 126 
uolueris a prima quae proxima; Latin says ‘nearest from’ where English says 
‘closest to. On innocentia see 1. 1. 5 n. 

debere illum: sc. dixit; illum is the son. 

submoueri: the strong sense of submouere, 'banish' (OLD 4). 


1. 16. 1 This passage, consisting of general exclamations followed by general 
ruminations on clementia, forms a brief coda to the specific story of Tarius: 
Augustus proves himself worthy to participate in fathers' tribunals and to be 
named as coheir. 

o dignum: accusative of exclamation; the repeated exclamation with 
0, which Seneca uses sparingly in his prose works, is emotive. 

coheredem . . . scriberent: + dat. cf. Petr. Sat. 76. 2 coheredem me Caesari fecit, 
Tac. Agr. 43. 4 [testamento] quo coheredem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae 
Domitianum scripsit. The practice of naming the emperor as coheir was designed 
to ensure that at least part of one’s legacy would reach one's blood-heirs. 
A vivid example of this intent is reported by Tacitus (Ann. 14. 31), when the 
king of the Iceni, Boudicca's husband, names Nero as coheir tali obsequio ratus 
regnumque et domum suam procul iniuria fore, without success in this case. 

innocentibus liberis: Seneca has to specify that the heirs are blameless to 
draw a distinction with the case of Tarius' son; see n. on iurauit at 1. 15. 4. 
But of course Seneca has just had Augustus declare Tarius' son virtually 
innocent (innocentia, 1. 15. 7). 

haec clementia principem decet: a reprise of the generalization at 1. 3. 3, 
nullum tamen clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem decet; 
perhaps too an echo of the praise of Augustus at 1. 10. 2 haec eum clementia ad 
salutem securitatemque perduxit. haec looks forward to the following phrase: 
‘this is the clemency that...’ On decet see 1. 3. 3 n. 

quocumque uenerit, mansuetiora omnia faciat! for mansuetiora see 
1. 7. 3 n.; the verb faciat presents the princeps (unless clementia is the subject) 
as actively promoting mercy. faciat and sit in the following clause are probably 
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exhortative subjunctives, in tune with the elevated, venerational tone of this 
short coda. 

nemo regi tam uilis sit ut illum perire non sentiat!: Seneca again reprises an 
earlier point, that the ruler's care must extend to even the lowest in society; cf. 
1. 1. 3 including the phrase uilissimi sanguinis, 1. 3. 3 curam... pro salute 
singulorum atque uniuersorum, 1. 13. 4 cui curae sunt uniuersa with nn. 

qualiscumque est, pars imperii est: Q’s reading; this is superior to N's 
qualiscumque pars imperii est, which would make the whole phrase appos- 
itional to nemo. For qualiscumque est in depreciatory sense see OLD 1c; as 
Malaspina observes, this is a formulation favoured by Seneca, e.g. Ben. 4. 30. 3 
dignus est beneficiis, qualiscumque est, 4. 30. 4 hic egregiis maioribus ortus est: 
qualiscumque est, sub umbra suorum lateat; at Ben. 7. 17. 2 we get a sense ofthe 
depreciation latent in the adjective: qualiscumque est...siue homicida siue 
fur siue adulter. 

pars imperii: echoes 1. 13. 4 nullam non rei publicae partem tamquam sui 
nutrit; for pars used of an individual as a member of an entity or group 
cf. Virg. Aen. 2. 5-6 quae...ipse miserrima uidi | et quorum pars magna 
fui, Man. 5. 12 Orion, magni pars maxima caeli, Juv. 1. 26—7 pars Niliacae 
plebes... uerna Canopi | Crispinus, 8. 44 uolgi pars ultima nostri; pars is also 
used to denote a part of the body (OLD 6), which may connect with the 
organic imagery elsewhere in De Clementia, e.g. per omne imperii corpus. 

imperii: not so much 'empire' as 'sphere of authority: 


1. 16. 2-1. 19. 9 Developing the word imperii, Seneca discusses various forms 
of authority (imperium) as models for the ruler; the section is fused closely 
with the preceding topic by starting with the example of fathers. As Mor- 
tureux’ 49-56 observes, the sequence begins with three cases of human 
authority over other humans, father, teacher, and centurion (1. 16. 2-3), 
then three of human authority over animals, horse-trainer, hunter, and drover 
(1. 16. 4-1. 17. 1). There follow three extended examples: the doctor (1. 17. 1- 
3), the slave-owner (1. 18. 1—3 including Vedius Pollio), and the king bee 
(1. 19. 2-4). The final part of this section, 1. 19. 5—9, offers the lessons 
for the ruler, with a hymnic close (1. 19. 7—9, with echoes of Nero's speech 
at 1. 1. 2-4). A frame for these nine examples is provided by in magna imperia 
ex minoribus petamus exemplum (1. 16. 2) and exemplar hoc magnis regibus 
ingens (1. 19. 3). 


1. 16. 2-3 Seneca widens the analogy for rulers wielding authority from 
fathers to teachers and military officers, which allows him to amplify his 
argument with further examples. The analogues are first listed (1. 16. 2) and 
then developed (1. 16. 3), with three different grammatical formulations, all 
of which draw in the audience to make a judgement (cf. below on petamus): 
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nonne (the father), uter (the teacher), and imperative as conditional (military 
tribune). Seneca knits these remarks together by the repetition imperia, 
imperandi, and imperat, echoing imperii in 1. 16. 1, all of which I have 
translated as ‘authority to convey the effect. 

‘It is hard not to see the example of teacher and pupil as relevant to the 
relationship between Seneca and Nero; see nn. below. 


1. 16.2 in magna imperia ex minoribus petamus exemplum: sc. imperiis; for 
imperium in the domestic and military spheres see OLD 2. 

The first person plural hortatory verb seems an attempt to involve Nero in 
the process of finding analogues. On the power of exempla in Roman thought 
see exemplar 1. 1. 6 n. 

imperat: because it explains the preceding clause, it introduces the list of 
analogues. 

princeps ciuibus suis: the possessive adjective appears in only the first 
item of the list but may be extrapolated to the others. For ciues of the ruler's 
subjects see 1. 1. 7 n. 

praeceptor discentibus: the plural is at least partly disingenuous: Seneca is 
surely staking his authority over his pupil Nero here. 

tribunus uel centurio militibus: Seneca names both as positions of author- 
ity over soldiers to cover all aspects of discipline. As the most senior officers 
within a legion, the six tribuni militum, who were drawn from the equestrian 
and senatorial classes, had responsibility for the overall administration of the 
camp. The centurions, professional officers who usually rose through the 
ranks, specifically dealt with training and discipline. Cf. Veget. 2. 14 centurio 
eligendus est magnis uiribus, procera statura, qui dimicare gladio et scutum 
rotare doctissime nouerit, qui omnem artem didicerit armaturae... contuber- 
nales suos ad disciplinam retineat. 


1. 16. 3 pessimus pater...compescet: with a shift in emphasis from good 
fathers to bad, Seneca reprises points made at 1. 14. 1, here with extreme 
language (pessimus and ex leuissimis causis). For Seneca's views on parental 
discipline see De Ira 2. 21. 

adsiduis plagis: though he commends stern discipline on the part of 
fathers, Seneca seems opposed to physical punishment, as is clear from the 
case of Tricho (Clem. 1. 15. 1); at Prou. 4. 11 he cites the case of Spartans 
publicly lashing their sons (publice uerberibus admotis) as an oddity which 
requires explanation. At Ep. 47. 19, discussing the treatment of slaves, he says 
that only dumb animals need to be beaten; and a few sentences further on 
here (1. 16. 4), he presents crebris uerberibus as inefficacious. 

compescet: the verb is used of controlling both people and animals 
(OLD 4b). 
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liberalibus studiis: the education in grammar, music, geometry, arithmetic, 
astrology, rhetoric, and dialectic provided to young men of the elite; Seneca 
devotes Ep. 88 to a discussion of studia liberalia in which he puts forward a 
more idealized version, namely the pursuit of wisdom (88. 2) and uirtus (88. 4). 

excarnificabit: a shockingly vivid word, derived from carnifex, ‘torturer, 
executioner’; of its seven occurrences in extant Latin, three are in Seneca: De 
Ira 3. 4. 3, Ep. 24. 14. This is the only place where the verb occurs in the active 
voice; on the combination of future and subjunctive (malit below) in parallel 
propositions see Setaioli 57. 

si memoria illis non constiterit: for constare + dat., ‘to remain unimpaired’, 
cf. Ep. 22. 16 non animus nobis, non color constat. 

si parum agilis in legendo oculus haeserit: a reference to the practice of 
reading aloud from a text, which was a standard technique of instruction in 
rhetoric, cf. Juv. 7. 152-3 quaecumque sedens modo legerat, haec eadem stans | 
perferet atque eadem cantabit uersibus isdem; Quint. IO 1. 11. 14 shows that 
this procedure aimed at training pronuntiationem, uocem, memoriam; for 
schoolboys' difficulties with reading see Gell. 13. 31. 9. The pupil's eye 'gets 
stuck’ and his voice therefore falters; for uox + haerere see OLD haereo 8b. 
In the other Latin texts where the eye gets stuck it is from amazement or 
relish: Val. Max. 5. 4. ext. 1 haerent ac stupent hominum oculi, cum huius facti 
pictam imaginem uident; Luc. 7. 788—9 nulla loci facies reuocat feralibus aruis | 
haerentes oculos. agilis describing oculus appears nowhere else in extant 
Latin. Cooper-Procopé observe that there were no word divisions and little 
punctuation in ancient texts, which might make reading aloud harder. 

qui monitionibus et uerecundia emendare ac docere malit: presumably this 
is Seneca's picture of his own modus operandi with Nero. Ep. 94 is devoted to 
the value of (philosophical) advice (admonitio/monitio: Seneca prefers the 
compound but appears to use the words interchangeably); at 94. 39 he lists 
consolationes . . . dissuasionesque et adhortationes et obiurgationes et laudationes 
all as types of monitiones. At Ep. 94. 44 he argues si reuerentia frenat animos ac 
uitia compescit, cur non et admonitio idem possit?, pairing advice with a sense of 
shame, as here. ‘Warning’ is too strong a translation for monitio; the gentleness 
or delicacy implied emerges from De Ira 1. 15. 1 corrigendus est... qui peccat 
et admonitione et ui, et molliter et aspere; cf. Ben. 7. 23. 3, 7. 25. 1. 

uerecundia: the ‘sense of shame’ is what the teacher provokes in his pupils; 
at 1. 22. 3 Seneca makes the analogy with the ruler explicit: uerecundiam 
peccandi facit ipsa clementia regentis. For a full discussion of the Roman 
concept of uerecundia see Kaster 13-27. 

emendare: cf. 1. 22. 1 ipsos facilius emendabis minore poena. 

da: ‘show me, ‘imagine’, cf. Quint. IO 12. 1. 43. 
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desertores: the fact that desertion could be punished savagely (e.g. Vell. 2. 85. 
3 in desertores saeuire debuerat), even by death, is a measure of the brutality of 
the officer; Malaspina has a full discussion of the penalties for desertion. 

quibus tamen ignoscitur: lit. ‘who are all the same forgiveable’; ignoscitur is 
impersonal passive. I have translated rather freely ‘and who can blame them?’ 
to make it clear that this is Seneca’s comment and not any reference to 
circumstances that might be considered extenuating by military personnel; 
for the fierceness of Roman military discipline see previous n. 


1. 16. 4—5 It isan easy jump from human to animal victims as illustrations of 
the dangers of excessive harshness in moulding behaviour. The parallel be- 
tween ruler and animal-handler occurs in Greek kingship treatises e.g. Isocr. 
Ad Nic. 15, Themistius Or. 1. 10 B—c, texts from which Seneca may have drawn 
directly. In the case of the horse and the dogs, Seneca uses words which can 
apply to humans too: magister and instituit; the reference to the yoke of 
draught animals reprises the image of the unruly populace ‘breaking their 
yoke' at 1. 1. 1 n. A further connection with the preceding material is created 
by the repetition imperari and imperatur, echoing 1. 16. 2 imperia, imperat. 


1. 16. 4 numquidnam: this, the most economic solution to the problem posed 
by N's reading numquid nae, does generate a problem of its own, namely that this 
word occurs nowhere else in Seneca, being typical of comic speech; for these and 
palaeographical reasons Malaspina argues for Gertz's numquid enim. However, 
I retain the reading of PA and observe Senecas lively, conversational tone here. 

aequum est: the subject is grauius... imperari. 

animalibus mutis: a favourite phrase, occurring 24 times in Seneca's prose 
works; mutus does not mean 'silent' but "lacking the faculty of articulate 
speech’; thus Lucr. 5. 1087-8. 

crebris uerberibus: cf. adsiduis plagis above with n. 

domandi peritus magister: ‘an expert horse-breaker’; domare is the stan- 
dard word for taming animals (OLD 1). magister, here ‘trainer’, might also 
describe Seneca’s role as Nero’s ‘teacher’. 

fiet enim formidolosus et contumax: i.e. the horse. Seneca’s et (rather than 
aut) shows good understanding of psychology: timorousness and obstinacy 
can easily go hand in hand. formidolosus is here passive; cf. the dogs reduced 
to trepidatione degeneri (1. 16. 5) by harsh handling. contumax recurs at 1. 24. 
2 in a similar analogy between humans and horses. 

permulseris: Stat. Silu. 4. 4. 32 permulcet equos cited by Malaspina is not an 
exact parallel, since the verb there means ‘refresh’, with water. 


1. 16. 5 ille uenator, quique... quique...: ille looks ahead to the balanced qui 
clauses, lit. ‘that hunter, both the one who...and the one who...’ 


Y 
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instituit: used of training humans and animals; for the latter cf. Col. 6. 2. 8 
bubulcus in arando bouem instituat. With acc. + infin. cf. Virg. Georg. 1. 147-8 
prima Ceres ferro mortalis uertere terram | instituit. 

iam exercitatis: i.e. the dogs. 

nec...nec...: the ideal dog-handler strikes a mean between the extremes 
identified in the two nec clauses: neither too much discipline nor not enough. 

nec crebro: echoes non crebris 1. 16. 4 n. 

contundet enim: cf. fiet enim of the horse, 1. 16. 4 n. 

quidquid est indolis: partitive genitive; for indoles of animals cf. Liv. 38. 17. 
10 in frugibus pecudibusque...semina ad seruandam indolem ualent, Colum. 
6. 29. 1 [of a foal] cum uero natus est pullus, confestim licet indolem aestimare. 

trepidatione degeneri: cf. formidolosus of the horse, 1. 16. 4. The adjective 
degener is often used of inferior animals ( OLD 1b); here, however, it denotes 
a failure to live up to the standard of the breed (akin to OLD 2b). 

adicias his licet: another indefinite 2nd person singular verb; see permul- 
seris 1. 16. 4 n. 

agentes: this almost becomes a noun: “drovers. 

iumenta: usually mules or horses, as opposed to cattle. The word contains 
the root for ‘yoke’. 

ad contumeliam et miserias nata: and therefore accustomed to harsh 
treatment. Favez notes this manifestation of awareness of the misery of 
domesticated animals and raises the possibility that this implies sympathy 
on Seneca's part. 

nimia saeuitia: Seneca links his third human-animal example with his third 
human-human example, the military officer whose saeuitia causes desertion 
(1. 16. 3). The draught animals are used to harsh treatment so it takes 
excessive cruelty to make them rebel. 

iugum detractare: cf. Virg. Georg. 3. 57 [bos] iuga detrectans, Prop. 2. 3. 47 
primo taurus detractat aratra. 


1. 17 Via the word animal, which he here uses of human beings, Seneca 
segues into an extended image of the good doctor as analogy for the good 
ruler. The transition is effected with a heightened tone thanks to the anaphora 
of nullum, nullum, nulli and the rhetorical question quid enim est stultius... ? 
The idea and imagery are briefly reprised at 1. 24. 2. 

Seneca deploys the analogy between ruling and medicine/surgery several 
times in De Clementia and other prose writings: at 1. 2. 1 clementia is medicina 
(cf. philosophia as remediumat Ep. 117.33); at 1. 5. 1 the ruler may need to carry 
out surgery or even amputation on the state's ailing limbs, reluctantly, 1. 14. 3 
(cf. Prou. 3. 2); at 1. 9. 6 the ruler may need to follow the doctor's practice of 
trying the opposite remedy when the first is unsuccessful (also Helu. 2. 2; 
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a variety of strategies at De Ira 1. 6. 2). On the medical analogy for the ruler see 
1. 2. 1 n. and Introd. 7. 3. 

Seneca's vocabulary here echoes the Stoic terminology for mental dis- 
orders, but without adhering to Chrysippus triple classification of 
eveumtwoia (translated into Latin as procliuitas), voonua (morbus), and 
appwornua (aegrotatio) (see SVF iii. 421-30 and Cic. Tusc. 4. 23-30). For 
the Stoic distinctions between morbus, aegrotatio, and uitium see Cic. Tusc. 
4. 28—9 with Graver's commentary in Cicero on the Emotions; as she observes 
(153), Cicero blurs the categories even as he discusses them. In other words, 
Seneca here does not seem to be using morbus or uitia in their doctrinal Stoic 
senses. For an extended discussion of the animi morbi see Ep. 75, esp. 11—14, 
where Seneca distinguishes carefully between morbi and affectus (‘passions’), 
e.g. 11 morbi sunt inueterata uitia et dura, ut auaritia, ut ambitio, and Ep. 85. 
10 where he explains the relationship between uitia mentis...quae morbos 
uocamus and affectus. In the present passage, the disorder in question, mor- 
ositas (see next n.), is evidently a morbus in this general category. 


l. 17. 1 nullum animal morosius est: for animal of human beings 
cf. hominem sociale animal 1. 3. 2 n. morosus — 'intractable, pernickety, 
hard to please’. 

nulli magis parcendum: a bold assertion, which will be explained in the 
following sentence (enim). For the language cf. 1. 5. 1 parcendum itaque est 
etiam improbandis ciuibus ; for parcere see 1. 1. 4 n. 

quid enim stultius quam...?: cf. Ep. 41. 6 quid enim est stultius quam in 
homine aliena laudare?, an even more rhetorically charged passage than this. 

in iumentis...et canibus: ‘in the case of’; ‘towards’ would require the 
accuSative case. 

erubescere iras exercere: for erubescere + infin. see OLD 1d, cf. Liv. 10. 8.5 
noli erubescere, Appi, collegam in sacerdotio habere, quem in censura, quem in 
consulatu collegam habere potuisti. There is a contradiction between the 
blushing and the ordering. 

sub <homine> hominem: Lipsius’ addition of homine is surely correct: for 
polyptoton of homo see 1. 1. 5 n. Malaspina, uncomfortable with the shift of 
construction from erubescere... exercere to simple esse, prints « homine uelle» 
proposed by Gertz; similarly, Schultess proposed « homine iubere». These 
supplements would create a parallel with erubescere. . . exercere. 

morbis medemur nec irascimur: cf. De Ira 1. 15. 1 quis enim cui medetur 
irascitur?, a fleeting comparison in a passage on the role of anger in correction 
(it has no role). 

hic morbus est animi: i.e. human morositas; hic agrees with morbus. 

mollem medicinam desiderat: the subject is hic morbus; the phrase is 
echoed at 1. 17. 2 molli curatione; the only other occurrence of mollis in De 
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Clementia is at 1. 15. 7 mollissimo genere poenae: Seneca knits his examples 
together through repetition. 

minime infestum aegro: cf. De Ira 2. 10. 7 omnia ista tam propitius aspiciet 
quam aegros suos medicus. 


1. 17. 2 mali medici est: genitive of characteristic. 

desperare ne curet: the construction is unparalleled—desperare should 
govern an infinitive—and the text may be corrupt. ne curet might be an 
intrusive marginal gloss; alternatively, we might emend to de cura or de 
curis (for desperare + de see OLD 2; TLL v/1. 741. 18-37). For this verb in 
medical contexts see OLD 1b e.g. NQ 3. 1. 2 quaedam inueterata et desperata a 
medicis uitia percurant; TLL vi/1. 741. 62—7, e.g. Sen. Contr. 4. 5.exc. aegrotare 
nouerca coepit; desperauerunt medici, Quint. IO 7. 2. 17 desperantibus de eo 
ceteris medicis. 

idem in iis quorum... facere debebit is cui... omnium est: the two relative 
clauses are designed to work the analogy: the cu: clause makes the ruler the 
universal doctor and the quorum clause makes his people into his patients. 
The verb debere sets up an obligation on the ruler towards his people; 
Cooper-Procopé nicely translate ‘the right course...’ idem, the object of 
facere debebit, looks forward to the infinitives that complete the sentence, 
non...proicere... pronuntiare. 

animus affectus est: cf. Liv. 9. 3. 5 in corpore... adfecto uigebat uis animi 
consiliique. Choice of this verb may be influenced by the Stoic usage of the 
noun affectus to denote ‘emotion/passion (Ep. 75. 12, 85. 6-13 and often; see 
Borgo, Lessico, 15); on the Stoic flavour of this section see 1. 17 n. 

cui tradita salus omnium est: Seneca virtually reiterates 1. 3. 3, of the ideal 
ruler, cuius curam excubare pro salute singulorum atque uniuersorum cottidie 
experiuntur (see n. on pro salute), except that the salus in question here is 
political rather than, or as well as, physical. 

non cito: translated as if the adverb were comparative, not positive, for the 
sake of English idiom. 

mortifera signa: cf. Larg. 118 hoc ego iam stercus per os eicientern, quod 
signum mortiferum est, sanaui unguentarii cuiusdam seruum, Mart. 7. 37. 1 
mortiferum ... signum. 

luctetur...cicatricis: four hortatory subjunctives without a subject work 
the analogy, then a fifth, agat, is specific about the agent: the princeps. 

luctetur cum uitiis: cf. Vell. 2. 115. 2 cum difficultate locorum et cum ui 
hostium luctatus, Curt. 4. 7. 7 luctandum...est non solum cum ardore et 
siccitate regionis, and, instead of denoting resistance by the victim, cf. the 
curse on a lead tablet from Rome, CIL i?. 2520. 5-9 tradas illunc febri 
quartanae, tertianae, cottidianae, quas cum illo luctent, deluctent, illunc euin- 
cant, uincant usque dum animam eius eripiant. For luctari + cum see TLL vii/ 
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2. 1734. 67-72. For struggle with (cum) an abstract object cf. 2. 1. 1 bonitatem 
tuam cum fortuna tua litigantem. For uitia of mental disorders see 1. 17 n. 
above and cf. Sen. Ep. 94. 13 debemus... percurare mentem aegram et uitiis 
liberare. As Graver, Cicero on the Emotions, 154—5 shows in her discussion of 
Stoic views of uitiositas (as represented by Cicero in Tusc. 4), Seneca does 
not consistently adhere to the strict Stoic view that all faults were equal; 
Ben. 4. 27, e.g. 2 non hoc dicimus sic omnia uitia esse in omnibus quomodo 
in quibusdam singula eminent. 

aliis... quosdam...: Seneca usually prefers alii... alii...; the closest par- 
allel for this unusual pairing is Marc. 20. 3 capite quidam conuersos in terram 
suspendere, alii per obscena stipitem egerunt, alii brachia patibulo explicuerunt, 
where the initial quidam provides variation from the closely preceding phrase 
[cruces] aliter ab aliis fabricatas. 

suum: the reflexive adjective refers to aliis: Gildersleeve-Lodge 309. 2; it is 
emphatic. 

molli curatione decipiat: on mollis see 1. 17. 1 n. on mollem medicinam. 
The deception recommended by Seneca recalls Lucretius’ vivid commenda- 
tion of applying honey to the rim of the cup of bitter wormwood (1. 936—42), 
also with the verb decipere. 

citius: echoes non cito above. 

sanaturus: in contrast with pressura and fractura at 1. 3. 5, the future 
participle here is used adjectivally, ‘being likely to, cf. 2. 5. 2 daturam,. 
Liv. 2. 10. 11 rem ausus plus famae habituram ad posteros quam fidei, just 
possibly expressing purpose (as I have translated it). 

curam non tantum salutis sed etiam honestae cicatricis: while cura... 
salutis reiterates words used earlier in the analogy (curet, salus, and curatione 
above), the detail about the scar is surprising and prompts the question, what 
would healing the scar consist of at the socio-political level? Lipsius (edn. n. 
196) glosses: ‘ut nec [sic] infamia quidem appareat, apparently followed by 
Chaumartin in his translation ‘mais sans laisser de cicatrices infamantes, but 
this does not capture fully Seneca's point. We should ask, does the scar belong 
to the body politic, or to the ruler? The medical/surgical analogy suggests the 
former, while the fact that Seneca in the next sentence talks of the ruler's gloria 
being diminished by administering 'savage punishment' suggests the latter. 
Moreover, the phrase ‘honourable scar’, i.e. one on the front of the body, 
thereby denoting the bravery of the individual in not turning tail (cf. aduersa 
uolneribus pectora 1. 4. 1 with n.), is borrowed from historiographical texts: 
cf. Sall. Hist. 1. 88 aliquot aduersis cicatricibus et effosso oculo; Liv. 45. 39. 16 
manum conserui, spolia rettuli; insigne corpus honestis cicatricibus, omnibus 
aduerso corpore exceptis, habeo; 2. 23. 4; Perioch. 70 pro eo perorabat, tunicam a 
pectore eius discidit, ut honestas cicatrices ostenderet. (The complement is 
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provided by comedy, where scars on the back are a mark of servile status, e.g. 
Plaut. Am. 446.) The sustained medical imagery, along with the contrast with 
saeua animaduersio in the next sentence, which itself recalls the savage 
lashing of animals at 1. 16. 4, indicate that the scar is that inflicted upon 
the body politic. At the same time, given Seneca's repeated representation of 
the organic interconnection between the body politic and its head (see 1. 3. 
5 n.), the scar is at the same time the ruler's: he hurts himself by scarring his 
people. It seems that Seneca adapts the historiographical phrase rather freely 
to mark the success of the ruler qua surgeon. 


1. 17. 3 Mention of the scar takes him off his point momentarily in 1. 17. 3; 
he returns to message in 1. 18. 

nulla regi gloria...: the idea replays 1. 3. 3 (see n.), with specific linguistic 
correspondences in gloria and uim: magnae uires decori gloriaeque sunt si illis 
salutaris potentia est. 

saeua animaduersione: the adjective recalls the language at 1. 16. 3 tribu- 
num...saeuum and 1. 16. 5 nimia saeuitia. 

quis enim dubitat posse?: for dubitare + infin. see 1. 13. 5 n. 

at contra maxima: the antithesis of nulla, sc. regi gloria est; corresponding 
to ex saeua animaduersione are three clauses, the first two introduced by st, the 
second two balanced by the contrast between irae alienae and suae. 

si uim suam continet: a nice expression of the theme of self-control, which 
is central to Seneca's argument throughout De Clementia. 

impendit: cf. Sen. Contr. 10. 5. 19 of a painter who tortured a slave to death 
as a model for a painting of Prometheus: mancipium suum operi suo impendit. 


1. 18 Seneca discusses the authority of the slave-owner over his slaves before 
drawing the analogy with the ruler. It is tempting to see the story of 
the painter's cruelty to his slave (see previous n.) as the grounds for this 
transition. 

Seneca's humane attitude towards slaves 1s expounded in detail in Ep. 47 
and in Ben. 3. 18—28 esp. 20, texts discussed by W. Richter, “Seneca und die 
Sklaven, Gymnasium, 65 (1958), 196-218 (who argues that Seneca is 
influenced less by philosophical position than by Graeco-Roman discourse 
on master-slave relationships), and Griffin 256-85. Seneca deplores their 
mistreatment, ne tamquam hominibus quidem sed tamquam iumentis abuti- 
mur (Ep. 47. 1) and de usu seruorum...in quos superbissimi, crudelissimi, 
contumeliossimi sumus (11), and asserts their essential equality, uis tu cogitare 
istum quem seruum tuum uocas ex isdem seminibus ortum eodem frui caelo, 
aeque spirare, aeque uiuere, aeque mori (10). Though egalitarianism on 
slavery and other matters was central to Stoicism (e.g. Ep. 31. 11, 95. 52), 
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the economic structures of the ancient world seem to have precluded ques- 
tioning the institution of slavery: Bradley, Slavery, 135—40. 


1.18.1 seruis imperare moderate laus est: with imperare, echoing imperandi, 
imperat from 1. 16. 2, Seneca gets his argument back on track. The phrase laus 
est builds on gloria est from 1. 17. 3. On moderate see 1. 2. 2 n. 

in mancipio: mancipium, used only here (twice) and at 1. 1. 2, has more 
negative connotations than seruus by representing the slave as property; 
cf. Sen. Contr. (above on 1. 17. 3) which has a similar progression from seruus 
to mancipium. For in = ‘in the case of? cf. 1. 15. 7. 

cogitandum est: cf. cogitato 1. 6. 1 n.: Seneca appeals to Nero’s faculty of 
reason. 

impune: Seneca recurs to the theme of the retaliation or resistance pro- 
voked by excessive harshness which he explored in the case of soldiers, horses, 
dogs, and draught animals at 1. 16. 3-5. At 1. 20. 3 impune is used of the ruler 
who does not respond to injury. The grammar is a little strained, with impune 
used of the tormentor but possit pati of the victim; for this combination of 
retaliation and suffering cf. Ov. Fast. 4. 595 uerum impune ferat, nos haec 
patiemur inultae. This is better than taking impune to mean ‘without causing 
Joss to his master’ (Ball). 

quantum tibi permittat: cf. 1. 11. 2 quantum sibi in ciues suos liceat. 

aequi bonique natura: natura is nom.; the combination of aequum 
and bonum recurs at 2. 1. 4, 2. 7. 3 and elsewhere in Seneca only at Ben. 
4. 14. 3 and Otio 8. 2, though it is a standard combination in Latin (TLL 
i. 1041. 9—82 s.v. aequus). 

parcere etiam captiuis et pretio paratis: Seneca's language recalls the famous 
articulation of the Roman mission at Virg. Aen. 6. 853 parcere subiectis et 
debellare superbos. Seneca's etiam, however, reveals that Romans would not 
ordinarily expect to spare people in these categories. On parcere see 1. 1. 4 n. 

quanto iustius iubet: aequi bonique natura remains the subject of repeated 
iubet. For quanto + comparative cf. 1. 7. 2 quanto aequius est. 

N's quanto iustius iubet quanto iustius can readily be corrected by excision 
of the last two words, as in T and many editions. Removal of repeated iubet 
and punctuation of quanto iustius... honestisas a parenthesis (thus Malaspina 
following Gertz; also Stewart in the Bohn translation, supplying 'and' to 
overcome the asyndeton) puts an inordinate strain upon the syntax—the 
asyndeton of parcere and abuti is particularly harsh—and in fact does not 
make sense: Seneca is arguing against the entire concept of mancipia so he 
would hardly be likely to commend the treatment of captiui etc. ‘not as if they 
were chattels’. 

hominibus liberis, ingenuis, honestis: these three categories are arranged 
as a climax, as Cooper-Procopé perceive with their fine gradation, ‘free, 
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free-born, well-born’. liber denotes persons free and freed while ingenuus 
denotes people born to free parents (thus Gaius, Inst. 1. 11. 2). These are of 
course the ruler's subjects. 

abuti: in zeugma with non ut mancipiis sed ut his quos... The verb has its 
negative sense ‘abuse’ in the first case and its neutral sense ‘use’ or ‘treat’ in the 
second case. 

sed ut iis: the case for emending MSS his to iis after Gertz is similar to that 
at 1. 15. 4; see Malaspina for detail. 

quorum ...tibi non seruitus tradita sit sed tutela: cf. 1. 17. 2 cui tradita 
salus omnium est. quorum is subjective genitive with seruitus and objective 
genitive with tutela. On tutela see 1. 1. 5 n.; the contrast with seruitus 
emphasizes its benign character. 


1. 18. 2 ad statuam licet confugere: the idea of guardianship (tutela) inspires 
Seneca to mention the opportunity open to anyone facing persecution of 
taking refuge at the statue of the emperor. For examples of free people fleeing 
to the statue of the emperor see Plin. Ep. 10. 74, Suet. Aug. 17. 5, Tib. 53. 2; 
Seneca's point is that this privilege extends to slaves. On this right see Gaius, 
Inst. 1. 53 his seruis qui ad fana deorum uel ad statuas principum confugiunt; 
confugere is the usual verb in this context. Tacitus has discussion of the 
problems that could arise from the practice of touching the emperor's 
image as an appeal for immunity (Ann. 3. 36). 

in seruum omnia liceant: echoes the language of Sen. Contr. 10. 5 19 in 
seruum nihil non domino licere (discussed on 1. 17. 3). For the unusual personal 
use of licere see 1.8.2 n. For masters’ absolute power over their slaves cf. Gaius, 
Inst. 1. 52 dominis in seruos uitae necisque potestatem esse; as Bradley, Slavery, 
5 writes: 'the slave was at the complete and permanent disposal of his master. 

in homine: N's reading is probably to be preferred to T's in hominem, 
despite the consequent triple homoeoteleuton homine licere commune. For in 
= ‘in the case of’ cf. 1. 15. 7, 1. 17. 1, 1. 18. 1. Ammendola 59 provides the 
justification, that homo and seruus here are in a genus-species relationship: 
everything is permitted towards a slave qua member of an oppressed class, 
while in respect to humanity there are some things which are absolutely 
forbidden. For the category of homo trumping all other considerations 
cf. hominis nomine 1. 1. 3 n. 

commune ius animantium: similar to naturae lex 1. 19. 1. Seneca is also 
making a distinction between the letter of the law and the unwritten law; 
cf. De Ira 2. 28. 2 quam multa pietas, humanitas, liberalitas, iustitia, fides 
exigent quae omnia extra publicas tabulas sunt and Ben. 5. 21. 1 multa legem 
non habent nec actionem, ad quae consuetudo uitae humanae omni lege ualen- 
tior dat aditum. 
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quis non Vedium Pollionem peius oderat quam serui sui: Seneca's rhetoric 
here contradicts his stated humanitarianism, betraying a strange sense of 
priorities: it is hard to imagine anyone hating Vedius Pollio more than his 
own slaves. sui is reflexive, ‘his own. 

Vedium Pollionem: Vedius Pollio was a freedman who became an eques and 
was renowned for his wealth and his cruelty (Dio 54. 23. 1, Plin. NH 9. 77 
documenta saeuitiae); see R. Syme, “Who was Vedius Pollio?, JRS 51 (1961), 
23-30 = Roman Papers, ii, ed. E. Badian (Oxford, 1979), 518-29. Seneca 
provides a full version of the savagery (saeuitia) of Vedius Pollio as the climax 
to his treatise on anger (De Ira 3. 40. 2-5): when a slave broke a crystal cup, 
Vedius is said to have ordered him to be thrown into his fish-pond of eels; in 
response to the slave's plea, Augustus rebuked his friend and ordered that the 
slave be pardoned, the crystal cups broken, and the fish-pond filled up. There, 
the story is an example of how Augustus controlled the rage of his friend from 
a position of authority; Dio (54. 23. 2-4) tells the story better. 

qui se aliquid offenderant: se refers to Pollio, cf. preceding sui. aliquid is 
adverbial. 

uiuarium: Varro (RR 3. 3. 2) mentions fresh- and salt-water ponds (pisci- 
nae) for keeping fish: in aqua dulci aut salsa inclusos habent pisces ad uillam; 
see too Plin. NH 9. 168-72. 

quid alium quam serpentium: serpentium is gen. pl.; Seneca likens the eels 
to snakes, thinking either of their appearance, their fearsomeness, or both. 

o hominem mille mortibus dignum: on the emotive exclamation o see 
1. 16. 1 n.; there, context makes dignum positive whereas here it is negative. 
Choice of the word homo here seems pointed, in that Pollio's behaviour 
compromises his humanity. 

siue...siue...: Seneca offers two motives for Pollio's behaviour; either 
makes his cruelty manifest, whether he feeds slaves to the eels as an indirect 
and vicarious form of feeding on the slaves himself (by eating the eels), 
or whether he keeps the eels simply for the purpose of their eating his victims. 
For the latter cf. Plin. NH 9. 77 on Pollio: uiuariis earum [murenarum] 
immergens damnata mancipia, non tamquam ad hoc feris terrarum non suffi- 
cientibus, sed quia in alio genere totum pariter hominem distrahi spectare non 
poterat. 

in hoc: proleptic of the purpose clause ut sic aleret. 


1. 18. 3 Seneca draws the analogy eschewing grammatical parallelism and 
instead moving from nominative plural (domini) to genitive plural (regum). 
Similarly, though the concepts map closely, Seneca has the noun iniuria 
correspond to the adjective crudeles, noun infamia to verb commonstrantur, 
and noun odium to adjectives inuisi and detestabiles. 

quemadmodum. ..ita...: cf. 1. 3. 5 quemadmodum .. . sic. 
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tota ciuitate: I have translated ‘through the whole city’ but it is possible that 
this is the ablative of agency, ‘by the whole population’ 

detestabiles: a strong word, which can denote people subject to a detestatio, 
a solemn curse, as at Hor. Epod. 5. 89, Liv. 10. 38. 12. 

iniuria latius patet: the ruler's wrongdoings (iniuria is here subjective) are 
more conspicuous than those of private individuals. Seneca has already 
handled the theme of the ruler's conspicuousness in terms of the responsibil- 
ities it imposes; see 1. 8. 1—5 n. 

infamia: cf. 1. 17. 3 nulla regi gloria est ex saeua animaduersione with n.: 
Seneca deploys the threat of a bad reputation at intervals in this treatise. 

odium: on the ruler's liability to arouse hatred cf. 1. 8. 6. 

quanto autem non nasci melius fuit quam numerari inter publico malo 
natos!: Seneca rounds off the master-ruler analogy with an apothegmatic 
exclamation, which has a Greek ring thanks to the gnomic perfect fuit and 
to the phrase inter publico malo natos, where Greek would use the definite 
article with the participle. numerari continues the theme of reputation from 
infamia and suggests a catalogue of tyrants and scourges to which any bad 
ruler might be added. The phrase publico malo natos bears an uncanny 
resemblance to the pronouncement attributed to Nero's father Domitius 
Ahenobarbus at Suet. N. 6. 1 Domiti patris uox... negantis quicquam ex se et 
Agrippina nisi detestabile et malo publico nasci potuisse. 

melius: omitted by N but present in other MSS; it seems necessary. Seneca 
uses quanto melius eight times elsewhere, though this is the only usage with fuit. 


1. 19. 1 Though Favez labels this transition feeble, it accords with Seneca's 
practice of reiterating an earlier point, the importance of clementia for the 
ruler. In any case, he needs to pause before moving on to the bee analogy so 
that he can introduce the idea of ‘natural’ behaviour (ad naturae legem), 
which he will develop into a Stoic-style syllogism (1. 19. 2—4): Nature 
invented kings; king bees have no sting; therefore the clementia of kings is 
part of the natural order. 

excogitare nemo quicquam poterit quod magis decorum regenti sit quam 
clementia: virtually a repetition of 1. 3. 3 nullum...clementia ex omnibus 
magis quam regem aut principem decet, cf. also 1. 5. 2 clementia... maxime 
...decora imperatoribus, with nn. Seneca maintains his concern with the 
ruler's image in the word decorum. | 

excogitare: cf. 1. 25. 2, 2. 6. 1. 

regenti: absolute, as regentis 1. 22. 3, regens HF 332, also Polyb. 11. 4, Quint. 
IO 3. 8. 47 and elsewhere in imperial Latin. 

quocumque modo...et quocumque iure: for similar expansiveness 
cf. Ben. 4. 9. 2 quocumque loco et quocumque modo. 
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While at 1. 4. 3 Seneca allows for a variety of names for rulers (principes, 
reges), here he envisages the different forms power might take and asserts that 
clementia is paramount whatever the legitimacy of the ruler's power. It is not 
clear why he makes this point, in particular why he raises the issue of 
legitimacy; he may be thinking still of the power exerted by domini over 
their slaves (1. 18). Alternatively, he may be asserting that even tyrants need to 
show clementia as a prelude to his next point that potestas need not be noxia 
but can be extremely beautiful. 

praepositus: as at 1. 7. 2. 

eo scilicet formosius... potestate: the first person plural verb combined 
with scilicet is designed to draw us into agreement, or assume our agreement. 
With eo...quo..., Seneca creates a correspondence between the impressive- 
ness of clemency and the scale of power, which is another reprise of 1. 5. 2 
(quanto plus habet...quantoque in maiore materia apparet). This shift from 
concern with the legitimacy of power to the size of power is a prelude to the 
comparison with the tiny kingdom of the bees, from which Seneca will draw 
the lesson for 'great kings' (1. 19. 3). id refers to clementia; its grammatical 
referent is quicquam . .. quod in the previous sentence. The adjectives formo- 
sius and magnificentius are designed to flatter Nero. 

quam non oportet noxiam esse si ad naturae legem componitur: Seneca's 
transition to his analogy drawn from the natural world is deftly made through 
the relative clause modifying potestatem. For potestas noxia cf. 1. 26. 3 
noxiosissimo...animali daretur potestas and cf. 1. 5. 2 nocet... crudelitas for 
the varying scale of harm. 

ad naturae legem: on nature in Stoic philosophy see Long-Sedley i. 267, 
‘the world functions according to laws of an omnipresent divine nature... 
designing all its products according to a rational plan’; on natural law in 
Seneca see Inwood 224-48, esp. 230 on this passage. Seneca appeals to the 
central Stoic idea of natural law elsewhere too, e.g. in relation to death (Helu. 
31. 2, NQ 6. 32. 12) and living free of possessions (Ep. 25. 4 ad legem naturae 
reuertamur). Cf. 1. 18. 2 commune ius animantium. 


1. 19. 2-4 Moving through the thought that a king is a natural phenomenon, 
Seneca develops an analogy between bee society and human society chiefly to 
illustrate the role of clementia, which among bees is represented by the ‘king’ 
bee's having no sting. In the largely paratactic build-up to this point (prae- 
terea... praeterea... hoc tamen maxime), he invites us to draw several other 
parallels between the king bee and the human ruler, including living quarters, 
supervisory role, emergence of the best as king, and impressive appearance. 
He repeatedly personifies Nature in this section (commenta est, noluit, est... 
illi mos). 
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The bee analogy has an extensive history in political philosophy, from Plato 
(Pol. 301 p—&, Rep. 520 B) and Xenophon (Cyr. 5. 1. 24) to the early Empire, with 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. 4. 62—3, also 3. 50), Plutarch (Mor. 813 c) and Aelian (NA 
5. 11). However, Virgil's treatment of bees in Georgics 4 seems to exercise more 
influence upon Seneca than these other sources, as is evident from his earlier 
deployment at 1. 4. 1 of a quotation from Virgil about the bee king (see n.). 
Virgil's conception of bee society is heavily anthropomorphic, following Varro, 
haec ut hominum ciuitates, quod hic est rex et imperium et societas (RR 3. 16. 6), 
and based on the ethnographic tradition; thus Thomas on Georg. 4. 1—7, citing 
H. Dahlmann, Der Bienenstaat in Vergils Georgica (Mainz, 1954); Pliny will later 
do the same in his discussion of bees (NH 11. 11—70). 

On the bees' devotion to their ruler cf. Xen. Oec. 7. 38, Aelian, NA 5. 11, Var. 
RR 3. 16. 8 regem suum secuntur quocumque it et fessum subleuant et si nequit 
uolare succollant quod eum seruare uolunt. 

Roman authors invariably refer to the queen bee as-the king, despite the 
feminine gender of apis and uéAvrro, although Aristotle at least reports the 
view that the ‘leader’ bees are female (HA 5. 21, 553?29—1j; this habit of 
thought seems to accord with the trouble the Romans generally had when 
thinking about queens, such as Dido and Cleopatra. 


1.19.2 Natura etiam commenta est regem: Seneca represents monarchy as a 
phenomenon of Nature at Ep. 90. 4, e.g. primi mortalium... naturam incor- 
rupti sequebantur, eundem habebant et ducem et legem, commissi melioris 
arbitrio. Bees are not alone among animal species in having a king: Phaedrus’ 
fables give us the king of the frogs (1. 2, 1. 31) and in 4. 14 the lion is called 
ferarum rex. 

et ex aliis animalibus...et ex apibus: the construction resembles the Greek 
aAAot Te kat, ‘especially’. Seneca smoothes the transition to bees by represent- 
ing them as a small type of animal, cf. Quint. IO 5. 11. 24 apes... formicasque, 
non modo muta sed etiam parua animalia, in commune tamen laborare. 

licet cognoscere: sc. nobis: the expression invites us to acknowledge the 
power of the analogy. 

regi amplissimum cubile est medioque ac tutissimo loco: the details 
personify the king bee by making the hive resemble a palace; cf. Plin. 
NH 11. 29 regias imperatoribus futuris in ima parte alui exstruunt amplas, 
magnificas, separatas. cubile recalls Augustus interviewing Cinna in his bed- 
room (cubiculum, 1. 9. 7); the concern for the safety of the king matches the 
efforts made by the loyal people of the good king to protect him (1. 3. 3). 

opere uacat exactor alienorum operum: Seneca rewords Virgil's ille operum 
custos (Georg. 4. 215); cf. Plin. NH 11. 53 ofthe bee-king cum populus in labore 
est, ipse opera intus circumit, similis exhortanti, solus immunis. An exactor, 
‘supervisor’ or ‘overseer, might denote a slave (Plin. Ep. 9. 37. 3) or a general: 
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Liv. 45. 37. 9 operis plus quam antea fecisti, cum ipse imperator ut exactor 
circumiret. 

amisso rege totum dilabitur: Seneca refers to the lines from Georgics 4 
(212-13) which he quoted at 1. 4. 1: see n. Cf. Plin. NH 11. 56 duce prenso, 
totum tenetur agmen; amisso, dilabitur migratque ad alios. esse utique sine rege 
non possunt. 

nec umquam plus unum patiuntur: the bees need a ruler (see previous n.), 
but only one, as Pliny says (NH 11. 51 concorde suffragio deterrimos necant ne 
distrahant agmina); cf. Seneca's quotation of Georg. 4. 90 at Apoc. 3. 2 (text in 
next n.). For plus without quam see OLD 2; according to Setaioli 48 the 
suppression of quam is a mark of colloquial language. 

meliorem...pugna quaerunt: for the fighting between newly hatching 
queen bees see Mynors on Georg. 4. 67—87; Virgil represents this activity as 
civil conflict at Georg. 4. 67—8: 


sin autem ad pugnam exierint—nam saepe duobus 
regibus incessit magno discordia motu... 


as a preliminary to his depiction of selection of the winner at Georg. 4. 88—90: 


uerum ubi ductores acie reuocaueris ambo, 
deterior qui uisus, eum, ne prodigus obsit, 
dede neci; melior uacua sine regnet in aula. 


Virgil’s depiction shapes Seneca's ideas and wording: note pugna and 
meliorem especially. 

pugna: instrumental ablative. 

insignis regi forma est dissimilisque ceteris cum magnitudine tum nitore: 
Pliny says much the same of the ‘kings’ (NH 11. 51): forma semper egregia et 
duplo quam ceteris maior, pinnae breuiores, crura recta, ingressus celsior, in 
fronte macula quodam diademate candicans. multum etiam nitore a uulgo 
differunt. Virgil's superior king bee is likewise remarkable: hic melior insignis 
ore | et rutilis clarus squamis (Georg. 4. 92-3, with Thomas on the political 
overtones). 

dissimilis ceteris: — dissimilis formae ceterarum; this abbreviated form of 
comparison (technically called comparatio compendiaria) is found from 
Homer onwards (J). 17. 51). 


1. 19. 3 Seneca moves to the point of the analogy: the king bee's lack of a 
sting. The clauses are entirely asyndetic, with the connectives (an adversative 
and then an explanatory) suppressed: Seneca first contrasts the bees with their 
rex then moves to three paratactic statements about Nature's purpose. 

iracundissimae ac pro corporis captu pugnacissimae sunt apes et aculeos 
in uolnere relinquunt: Seneca again reproduces the ideas, if not the language, 
of Virgil (Georg. 4. 236—8): 
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illis ira modum supra est, laesaeque uenenum 
morsibus inspirant, et spicula caeca relinquunt 
adfixae uenis, animasque in uulnere ponunt. 


pro corporis captu: lit. ‘in relation to the capacity of their bodies’; cf. Apul. 
Met. 1. 3 supra captum cogitationis. 

rex ipse sine aculeo est: Pliny (NH 11. 52) reports disagreement among the 
experts on this point: either the king bee alone has no sting but is equipped 
only with his impressive size (maiestate) or he does have a sting but cannot 
use it; illud constat, imperatorem aculeo non uti. For the first view, see Dio 
Chrysostom 4. 63; the second view is that of Aristotle (HA 5. 21, 553° 5-7), 
rightly. 

noluit...nec...nec...: this is ‘subdivision of the negative’ (Gildersleeve— 
Lodge 445), cf. Cic. Fin. 3. 48 negant nec uirtutes nec uitia crescere. Seneca uses 
pleonastic negation elsewhere, e.g. Const. 9. 2 sapiens qui nescit nec in spem nec 
in metum uiuere; see Setaioli 36-7. 

nec saeuum esse: cf. non decet regem saeua nec inexorabilis ira, 1. 5. 6 n. 

ultionem magno constaturam petere: mention of revenge anticipates a 
fuller discussion of ultio in 1. 21. By the high cost of vengeance Seneca means 
the loss of life entailed by using the sting. 

iram eius inermem reliquit: the phrase leaves the king's anger intact but 
removes his weapon. Virgil depicts the other bees defending their king at 
Georg. 4. 217-18: 


et saepe attollunt umeris et corpora bello 
obiectant pulchramque petunt per uolnera mortem. 


1. 19. 3-4 exemplar hoc... nocet: Seneca assertively restates from 1. 16. 2 his 
deployment of models from lesser beings, perhaps betraying a need to apolo- 
gize for using such models. For use of models, frequent in De Clementia, see 
notes on exemplar (1. 1. 6) and exemplum (1. 7. 1). 

exemplar hoc magnis regibus ingens: the phrase rounds off the nine 
examples initiated with in magna imperia ex minoribus petamus exemplum 
(1. 16. 2, with n.). 

est enim illi mos: Seneca explains and justifies the use of such models by 
attributing the idea to Nature (illi). Obedience to Nature's precepts is a central 
element in Seneca's version of Stoicism, as emerges often in his Ep. 90, also 
93. 2, 107. 8-9. 

exercere se in paruis: I prefer the transmitted text to Erasmus' exerere se, 
adopted by Cooper-Procopé, ‘reveal herself’; for se exercere = ‘occupy one- 
self’ cf. TLL v/2. 1371. 33-37 (the present passage is wrongly listed at 1373. 
50), e.g. Cic. Arch. 28 quid est quod... tantis nos in laboribus exerceamus?; Sen. 
NQ 1 pref. 16. 
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ingentium rerum documenta: despite N's reading docimenta, I prefer the 
spelling documenta, as in the other five occurrences in Seneca. I disagree with 
Malaspina that the genitive is objective, ‘con il valore di un datiuus commodi? 
as at De Ira 1. 6. 4 ut documentum omnium sint, ‘to be a warning to all’; rather, 
the genitive indicates what is exemplified, as at Sen. Prou. 3. 9 fortuna .. . illum 
[sc. Regulum] documentum fidei, documentum patientiae fecit, Cic. Dom. 126 
homo omnium scelerum flagitiorumque documentum, Col. 6. 29. 1 haec erunt 
honesti animi documenta. 

documenta minima agere: N's reading docimenta minima argere leaves wide 
scope for emendation: see Malaspina for the full story. Proposals for the verb 
include agere, aggerere, arguere, augere, cogere, colligere, congerere, gignere, largiri, 
offerre, parare, parere, porrigere, spargere, urgere. The meaning required is clearly 
‘reveal’ or ‘provide’: ‘It is Nature's way to occupy herself in small matters and to 
provide miniature proofs of important matters. Many scholars read in before 
minima: Malaspina provides the palaeographic grounds. Some take minima as 
acc. pl. and others assume ellipse of re or even insert re into the text. 

The simplest solution to this crux is to accept the reading of the later MSS, 
documenta minima agere, with agere = ‘produce, develop, as OLD 11; TLL i. 
1377. 15-21 'adducere, adferre' is perhaps the closest; agere is defended by 
Ruhkopf in his 1797 edition, 467. Of the solutions proposed, aggerere (Pré- 
chac, adopted by Faider) and arguere (Ammendola and Ball) are attractive. 
However, I would also suggest dare, which (besides esse) is one the verbs most 
frequently deployed with documentum, despite being less plausible palaeo- 
graphically; Baehrens proposed in minima dare re in his second edition. 


1. 19. 4 pudeat...non...: stronger than the wording ne pudeat would be; 
Seneca exerts moral pressure on his readers, including Nero. 

ab exiguis animalibus: again he calls the bees animalia, as at 1. 19. 1. 

trahere mores: cf. Man. 5. 236 inde trahit quicumque genus moresque, 
[Quint.] Decl. 9. 10 uel ex aetate mores uel ex fortuna traxissem. 

cum tanto...quanto...: the quantitatives which create the proportional 
equivalence correspond with the comparatives moderatior and uehementius. 

With hominum...animus Seneca appears to couch his exhortation in 
general terms, maintained in the generalized homini of the next sentence, 
but throughout he has in mind the ruler, of course; illi (1. 19. 5) moves a little 
closer but the thought is not explicit until tutum esse ibi regem. On moderatio 
see 1. 2. 2 n. 

uehementius nocet: we might have expected uehementius nocere potest; in 
dispensing with the verb of potential Seneca makes moderatio even more 
essential. This language of the ruler's potential for harm recalls 1. 3. 3 pestifera 
uis est ualere ad nocendum; that of his anger recalls 1. 5. 4 uehementius 
excanduit. 
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utinam...odia!: in this impassioned wish, Seneca returns to the bee 
analogy by repeating ira from 1. 19. 3 and by alluding, in nec saepius... nocere 
quam semel, to the loss of life incurred by worker bees when they deploy their 
stings (1. 19. 3). He also imagines the king bee using his workers to execute his 
hatred, though he has not made this point earlier. In other words, he wishes 
that a ruler's anger might be a swift and rare event. 

quidem: ‘at least; making the wish modest and, by implication, unattainable. 

eadem homini lex esset: i.e. as for the bees. For lex of a law of Nature 
cf. TLL vii/2. 1249. 37-1250. 22; cf. Ennodius, Epist. 7. 16. 1 humanitatis lex 
et naturae imperium. The following et... nec... nec phrases are epexegetic. 

ira cum telo suo frangeretur: a fine zeugma. This phrase reworks 1. 19. 3 
telum... detraxit et iram eius inermem reliquit. For ira + frangi cf. Phoen. 
186—7 iras... fractas, De Ira 1. 17. 5 [ira] iam fracta lenisque. 

nec alienis uiribus exercere odia: since (according to Seneca) the king bee 
has no sting of his own, hostilities must be conducted by the worker bees; 
Seneca's thought is already turning back to the human ruler. For the subjects 
defending their ruler cf. 1. 3. 3—5 esp. 1. 3. 3 latera obiecti circumfusique 
defendunt. For exercere odia cf. Breu. 7. 1 licet iracundos enumeres uel odia 
exercentes iniusta uel bella; the verb knits with other passages in De Clementia: 
1. 13. 3, 4 potentiam... exercuit/exercet, 1. 17. 1 iras exercere, 1. 26. 1 perfi- 
diam...et impietatem et feritatem .. . exercuerunt. 

facile enim... effunderet: as if aware of the disconnect, Seneca now ex- 
plains (enim) the previous thought in a more or less parenthetical clause: 
anger that has to rely on its own resources (per se) and that risks self- 
destruction (mortis periculo) fades quickly; Stewart in the Bohn translation 
thinks both clauses say the same thing, translating 'their fury would soon 
grow faint if it carried its own punishment with it, and could only give rein to 
its violence at the risk of death. For the fading of rage cf. De Ira 1. 17. 5-7 
where Seneca depicts anger as easily exhausted after its initial impetuousness. 

furor: at De Ira 2. 12. 6 Seneca makes furor one of the passions (affectus) 
that accompany ira: quantum est effugere maximum malum iram, et cum illa 
rabiem, saeuitiam, crudelitatem, furorem, comites eius affectus!, elsewhere he 
views furor as the result of ira or as an intensified form of ira: multi... 
continuauerunt irae furorem. ... Aiacem in mortem egit furor, in furorem ira 
(De Ira 2. 36. 5), or as a phenomenon similar to anger: si furit aut, quod furori 
simile est, irascitur (Ep. 114. 3); cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 62 ira furor breuis est. See 
Borgo, Lessico, 105. 


1. 19. 5-6 Seneca now imagines a choice between the life of an angry ruler, 
which is permeated by fear, and the opposite, when the ruler lives secure 
thanks to his exercise of clementia, a topic he discussed earlier: see n. on 
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1. 11. 4-1. 13. 5. On the ruler's securitas see 1. 8. 6 n.; at 1. 1. 8 (see n.) the 
securitas is that of the state. 

The author of Octauia dramatizes the choice between fear and devotion in 
the debate between Nero and Seneca, e.g. 457 Ner.: decet timeri Caesarem. 
SEN.: at plus diligi, which echoes Cicero's words to Antony at Phil. 1. 33-4 
uereor ne... metui a ciuibus tuis quam diligi malis. 

Pliny will take up this theme in his praise of Trajan, contrasted with 
Domitian, at Pan. 49. 1—3: for that bad emperor, his arcana illa cubilia 
saeuique secessus were no protection, whereas Trajan's domus is tutior and 
securior because it is defended by devotion (armor); Pliny then generalizes: 
frustra se terrore succinxerit qui saeptus caritate non fuerit. Durry ad loc. labels 
this a topos, citing Isocr. Ad Nic. 21, Xen. Hier. 11. 11-12, Cic. Marcell. 32. As 
Leofranc Holford-Strevens observes to me, Machiavelli offers a corrective to 
this view. See also n. on inexpugnabile munimentum below. 


1. 19. 5 sed ne nunc quidem illi cursus tutus est: Seneca returns from the 
realm of hypothesis to the real situation (runc) affecting the angry ruler (illi). 
I find it impossible to take illi as referring to ira, given that the angry ruler is 
clearly the subject of timeat. Malaspina's objection, that cursus refers only to 
physical movement when used of humans, seems unfounded: cf. Cic. Sest. 101 
quem neque periculi tempestas neque honoris aura potuit umquam de suo cursu 
aut spe aut metu demouere, Off. 1. 117 aliquo certo genere cursuque uiuendi. 

tantum enim necesse est timeat quantum timeri uoluit: echoes what 
Seneca said earlier about the tyrant, cum inuisus sit quia timetur, timeri uult 
quia inuisus est (1. 12. 4 n.) and cum arma metuat ad arma confugiens (1. 13. 
3); he again seems to echo Laberius' line necesse est multos timeat quem multi 
timent (see 1. 12. 3 n.). 

manus omnium obseruet: cf. nec illas ipsas manus quibus se commisit 
securus adspicit 1. 12. 3 n. 

captatur: more vivid than capitur. 

momentum: of time, OLD 5b, TLL viii. 1394. 37-1396. 6: denotes a very 
short measure of time. 

sustinet: 4- infin. cf. Ben. 4. 15. 3, De Ira 1. 10. 3, Helu. 9. 6, Ep. 47. 8; as 
observed at OLD 6, usually in a negative context; when in a positive context 
usually an unfavourable comment, as here. 

cum liceat: i.e. by not indulging anger in a harmful way. 

innoxium aliis, ob hoc securum: innoxium functions as the subject of 
tractare; ob hoc securum explains the consequence of not harming others. 

salutare potentiae ius...tractare: apparently a variant on the simple 
potentia earlier, cf. 1. 3. 3 si illis [sc. magnis uiribus) salutaris potentia est, 
1. 13. 4 qui potentiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet. At 1. 25. 1 Seneca 
uses salutaris sarcastically. ius must mean ‘prerogative’ ‘right’, or ‘privilege’ 
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here; OLD 10—11 provides some distant analogies, but nothing exactly as 
required here, ‘the right consisting of/given by power’, cf. Ben. 5. 16. 5 (of 
Julius Caesar) temperauit quidem ius crudelitatemque uictoriae, Cic. Ver. 2. 4. 20 
imperii... ius, Leg. 3. 48 de potestatum iure. 

laetis omnibus: the delight that a good ruler can bring is reprised from 
1. 1. 2 (laetitiae causas) and 1. 1. 8 (laetissima forma rei publicae). 

errat enim si quis existimat . . . : Seneca distances his warning from Nero by 
making it third person and vague. 

tutum esse ibi regem ubi nihil a rege tutum sit: a fine case of chiastic word 
order. 

securitas securitate mutua paciscenda est: Seneca builds on ob hoc securum 
above with this asyndetic, apothegmatic flourish; on the two kinds of securitas 
see 1. 19. 5-6 n. The language resembles that of the mass mutual suicide at 
Luc. 4. 556—7 sic mutua pacti | fata cadunt iuuenes. 


1. 19. 6 non opus est...: again, asyndeton. Seneca deploys the present 
indicative to state a general fact rather than the future tense (prediction) or 
subjunctive mood (exhortation). A list of the defences with which the good 
ruler can dispense follows, in language reminiscent of Cicero's praise of 
Rome's easily defensible site at Rep. 2. 11, e.g. tractus ductusque muri... 
definitus ex omni parte arduis praeruptisque montibus and munita arx circuitu 
arduo et quasi circumciso saxo niteretur. The difference, of course, is that the 
tyrant's fortifications are not natural. 

multiplicibus . . . muris turribusque: the adjective denotes the many layers 
or rows of fortifications; see next n. 

saluum regem clementia in aperto praestabit: another case of asyndeton. 
Seneca repeats the thought from 1. 11. 4, clementia ergo non tantum honest- 
iores sed tutiores praestat (of rulers); on praestare see 1. 10. 4 n. 

The contrast between living a life of fear behind labyrinthine defences and 
living honestly in the open finds expression in Hippolytus' praise of the 
golden age at Phaedra 522—5: 


non in recessu furta et obscuro improbus 
quaerit cubili seque multiplici timens 
domo recondit: aethera ac lucem petit 

et teste caelo uiuit. 


unum est inexpugnabile munimentum amor ciuium: further asyndeton. 
The genitive in amor ciuium is subjective; i.e the citizens are devoted to the 
good ruler; cf. 1. 4. 3 principes regesque... non est mirum amari and 1. 13. 4 a 
tota ciuitate amatur, defenditur, colitur. For ciues of the ruler's subjects see 
1. 1. 7 n. For amor ciuium cf. Cic. Phil. 2. 112 caritate te et beneuolentia ciuium 
saeptum oportet esse, non armis. 
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It seems that Pliny deploys Seneca’s wording at Pan. 49. 3 discimus experi- 
mento fidissimam esse custodiam principis innocentiam ipsius. haec arx inac- 
cessa, hoc inexpugnabile munimentum, munimento non egere. 


1. 19. 7-9 Seneca concludes his discussion of analogies for models 
of authority (which began at 1. 16. 2) with a passage elevated in tone 
and almost hymnic in flavour. There is a rhetorical question quid pulchrius 
est...? (7) followed by three infinitive clauses depicting the spontaneous 
affection of the people for their ruler; the emotive exclamation o, followed 
by two rhetorical questions with anaphora (quis hutc... quis ab hoc... sub 
quo...sub quo) (8); and finally alignment of the good ruler with deity (9). 
This section is couched in general terms, with a hint that the Golden Age 
envisaged here might be achievable in future. For the hymnic tone and content 
(wish for long life and implication of divinity) cf. Sen. Polyb. 12. 3—5, which 
culminates with the wish: sera et nepotibus demum nostris dies nota sit qua 
illum gens sua caelo asserat!; Hor. Od. 1. 2. 45 serus in caelum redeas. 


1. 19. 7 optantibus cunctis: sc. uiuere, with the implication of long life. 

uota non sub custode nuncupantibus: a clear reference to the ceremony of 
nuncupatio uotorum, the prayers offered publicly (uota publica) for the well- 
being of the emperor at the beginning of the year, e.g. Suet. N. 46. 2, Tac. Ann. 
16. 22, 4. 17 Cornelio Cethego Visellio Varrone consulibus pontifices eorumque 
exemplo ceteri sacerdotes, cum pro incolumitate principis uota susciperent... 
and especially Plin. Ep. 10. 102 diem quo in te tutela generis humani felicissima 
successione translata est, debita religione celebrauimus, commendantes dis 
imperii tui auctoribus et uota publica et gaudia. See Malaspina for further 
examples; Reynolds, ‘Vota pro salute principis. The elder Pliny (NH 28. 11) 
mentions the presence at public prayers of a custos as part of the apparatus to 
ensure ceremonies ran correctly. 

The detail non sub custode affirms the spontaneity and genuineness of the 
prayers for the emperor, if they are made without intimidation or duress. 
Cf. the younger Pliny's notion at Pan. 67. 5 that the state has made a deal with 
the gods according to which the gods will take care of Trajan so long as he 
does the same for the state, while in the contrary situation they will abandon 
Trajan ‘to the kind of prayers that are made in secret’ (relinquerent uotis quae 
non palam susciperentur). For a case of prayers for the death of an emperor see 
Suet. Cal. 28. Persius depicts the gulf between overheard prayers and muttered 
or secret prayers at Sat. 2. 6-14, imitating Hor. Epist. 1. 16. 57—62; cf. Sen. Ep. 
10. 5 ut nihil deum roges nisi quod rogare possis palam. 

si paulum ualetudo titubauit: the reference is to the health of the emperor. 
For titubare of physical capacities cf. OLD 1c, e.g. Sen. Tranq. 1. 9 (of the 
eyesight) paulum titubat acies, Ep. 11. 2 lingua titubat. 
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metum: i.e. fear that the ruler will fall ill or die. 

nihil esse cuiquam tam pretiosum quod non pro salute praesidis sui 
commutatum uelit: the litotes implies that the good ruler's citizens will be 
prepared to sacrifice even their most precious possessions to guarantee his 
health. For commutare = ‘to give in exchange’ + pro (the combination is very 
rare: TLL ili. 1991. 3-13), cf. Hygin. Agrim. p. 80 agri... qui ueteribus posses- 
soribus redditi commutatique pro suis sunt. 

pro salute praesidis: salus here denotes the ruler's ualetudo and is also the 
reciprocation of his protection of his people (1. 3. 3 pro salute singulorum 
atque uniuersorum, 1. 17. 2). Only here in De Clementia does Seneca use 
praeses to denote the ruler, presumably marking the level of generalization; 
similarly general is De Ira 1. 6. 3 legum praesidem ciuitatisque rectorem. 


1. 19. 8 The text here, and correspondingly the punctuation, is highly 
problematic and is generally considered the most vexed in the whole work: 
Malaspina has a full discussion. N's reading is oneillo cui contingit sibi quoque 
uiuere debeat in hoc. Malaspina (following Kronenberg) seems correct in 
reading o ne...sed se rei publicae as a single sentence: he starts from the 
Observation that in the other three passages where Seneca uses the exclam- 
ation o ne, the verb is indicative (Ben. 5. 4. 4 uisus est, 7. 27. 2 oblitus es and Ep. 
30. 12 debet) and he takes probauit as the verb with o ne ille. So far so good: 
Seneca moves from mention of the amor ciuium (1. 19. 6) for their 
ruler, expanded into the examples of 1. 19. 7, towards the notion that his 
self-subordination to the state guarantees that his citizens will never harm 
him but always protect him (quis huic... ? quis ab hoc... ?). But what does the 
rest of our sentence say? 

Clearly ille is qualified by a relative clause introduced by cui contingit, which 
requires its subject to be expressed; but the text from sibi to in hoc seems to me 
highly suspect, particularly uiuere, which may be repeated from a few lines 
earlier. Editors insert ut before sibi as a partial remedy. Basore's contortions in 
explaining cui contingit ut sibi quoque uiuere debeat, ‘i.e. the pleasure derived 
from so much solicitude becomes in itself a motive for living; demonstrate 
the difficulties. The problematic words may have originated in a gloss on what 
follows, explaining that the ruler should not live for himself but for the state, 
intruding and displacing the subject of contingit, which ought to refer back to 
the content of quid pulchrius est... ? 

Malaspina adduces two passages from Cicero's Pro Marcello (25 satis te tibi 
uixisse and 22: E. Malaspina “Due tracce delle “orazioni cesariane" nel De 
clementia di Seneca, RFIC 129 (2001), 307-14) which derive from a similar 
context of praise to an autocrat and which illuminate Seneca's thought here; 
Malaspina rightly likens ‘la compenetrazione tra corpus e caput in Nero's case 
to the ‘completa identificazione tra communis salus e unius uita discovered by 
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Cicero in Caesar: nam quis est omnium tam ignarus rerum, tam rudis in 
re publica, tam nihil umquam nec de sua nec de communi salute cogitans, qui 
non intellegat tua salute contineri suam et ex unius tua uita pendere omnium 
(Marc. 22). 

o ne: the affirmative particle ne (cf. Greek vý or vai) occurs only here in 
Seneca; it functions to intensify the emotive o, cf. 1. 16. 1 n., which likewise 
Occurs in a coda passage. 

adsiduis bonitatis argumentis: on bonitas see 1. 1. 5 n. Pliny uses the 
expression bonitatis argumentum three times in NH (11. 39, 18. 34, 33. 60), 
concerning natural objects. 

non rem publicam suam esse sed se rei publicae: a reformulation of the 
ideas about the reciprocal concern of ruler and people at 1. 3. 3 (see nn.). 

struere...periculum: cf. 1. 9. 2 insidias ei struere. 

quis ab hoc non...fortunam quoque auertere uelit: a reformulation of 
1. 3. 3-4, of the people's willingness to defend the good ruler. 

fortuna: more often denotes good fortune, but here = ‘misfortune, as 
OLD 10. 

sub quo iustitia, pax, pudicitia, securitas, dignitas florent: this list of ideals 
evokes the era of the Golden Age, as celebrated in other contemporary texts, 
Calp. Sic. 1. 33-73, 4. 5-8, Einsied. Ecl. 2. 21—38, Sen. Apoc. 4. 1. 23-5; 
specifically, Seneca reiterates the celebration of Nero's reign with which he 
started, at 1. 1. 8 securitas alta, affluens, ius supra omnem iniuriam positum 
(see nn.). He also anticipates his conception of the moral revival initiated by a 
good princeps at 2. 1. 4, consisting of pietas, integritas, fides, and modestia. 
Nero's pax was already mentioned at 1. 1. 2. On pudicitia as one of the elements 
of public morality cf. Ben. 1. 10. 1-2. Here dignitas (unlike at 1. 1. 4) denotes 
excellence and the honour accorded it: in other words, the good ruler is not 
threatened by the emergence of others who deserve respect. 

opulenta ciuitas copia bonorum omnium abundat: an extravagant expres- 
sion of the idea of economic prosperity that may evoke the Golden Age motif 
of the earth's spontaneous productivity; see Gatz, Weltalter, ‘Conspectus 
locorum; B.I. 1. 

copia bonorum omnium: occurs nowhere else in Latin. 

nec alio animo. ... colentesque: in this sentence Seneca moves towards the 
identification of emperor with deity, without being absolutely explicit. His 
reticence resides in the comparison (rec alio animo...quam...), in the 
hypothetical background (si di...), and in the conditional subjunctive 
intueamur. The subject of intuetur must be ciuitas, which also makes the 
hint of divinity oblique. 

rectorem: lit. ‘helmsman’, hence ‘governor’; only here in De Clementia; see 
n. on praesidis 1. 19. 8, including De Ira 1. 6. 3 quoted there. The fact that 
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Seneca uses rector of gods elsewhere (e.g. Prou. 5. 8, Vit. Beat. 8. 4) smoothes 
the way into the praise of 1. 19. 9. 

uisendi sui: lit. ‘of their being seen’; for uisere in the passive = “to be on 
view' see OLD 2b. 


1. 19. 9 quid autem?: Seneca uses this phrase + non = nonne rarely, appar- 
ently when he proceeds to a point about which he is diffident (cf. Ep. 94. 39, 
NQ 2. 27. 4). It amounts to an apology for his suggested conclusion. 

proximum illis locum tenet qui se ex deorum natura gerit: cf. 1. 1. 2 qui in 
terris deorum uice fungerer, 1. 5. 7 e.g. deorum... sibi animum adserens with n. 
For ex — 'in accordance with' see OLD 20. 

in melius potens: cf. in maius meliusque 1. 1. 6 n. 

hoc adfectare, hoc imitari decet: Seneca resumes a strongly paraenetic tone; 
see decet 1. 3. 3 n. At 1. 1. 6 imitari denotes self-imitation; here the gods 
provide the model. | 

Maximum ita haberi ut Optimus simul habeare: if we are correct to 
interpret the adjectives as titles, actual or potential (thus Malaspina following 
Préchac), Seneca asserts the criterion of merit in terms of an equivalence of 
power (Maximus) with morality (Optimus). It is no accident that these titles 
belong to the greatest of the gods, in his cult as Iuppiter Optimus Maximus: see 
Cizek, L'Époque de Néron, 99-102. For discussion of Trajan’s deserving the 
title Optimus, the title introduced at Plin. Pan. 2. 7, see Pan. 88. 4-10 and 
Durry, app. 1, ‘Optimi Cognomen’; also 1. 14. 2 n. above. The repetition 
haberi ...habeare emphasizes that this equivalence must be achieved in 
people's perception of the emperor. 


1. 20-4 The next section has a very clear structure, which is announced in the 
programmatic statement: Seneca proposes to discuss the reasons why a ruler 
punishes: firstly to avenge himself (1. 20-1) and secondly to avenge others 
(1. 22-4). Mortureux? 57—63 finds a symmetry between 1. 20-4 and 1. 2-1. 3. 
1, with the arguments here representing a negative version of the earlier argu- 
ments couched in positive terms. Seneca shifts tone substantially from the 
emotive 2nd person appeal that crowned 1. 19 to speaking about the princeps 
in the third person, thus sounding more objective and rational. Seneca first 
asserts the difference between justice and clementia (1. 20. 3, an anticipation 
of the definitions in Book 2) and celebrates the glories of self-restraint in the 
powerful (1. 20. 3). Then this first section on avenging oneself (1. 20. 1-1. 21. 4) 
divides into two parts, announced (1. 21. 1) as the aims of compensation 
(solacium, looking to the past) or of immunity (securitas, looking to the 
future): since the ruler needs neither, he does not need to exact retribution 
(1. 21. 2-4). The second section on avenging others (1. 22. 1-1. 24. 2) deals 
with reform, deterrence, and security (1. 22. 1); here Seneca urges the value of 
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lighter punishments. To express the notion of revenge, Seneca prefers the 
verb uindicare and the noun ultio, as in his earlier discussion of vengeance 
(1. 7. 3-4). 


1. 20. 1 a duabus causis: for this use of a, explaining cause, not infrequent in 
Seneca, see TLL i. 33. 36—34. 33; for Setaioli 81 this is a characteristic of 
ordinary speech, in contrast with Cic. Tusc. 3. 52 ob duas causas. 

se uindicat: cf. 1. 9. 3 constituit se ab eo uindicare (Augustus and Cinna). 

difficilius est enim moderari ubi dolori debetur ultio quam ubi exemplo: 
for moderari see moderatio 1. 2. 2 n.; for dolor see 1. 7. 3 n. Here exemplum 
denotes ‘a warning example, a deterrent’ (OLD 3); elsewhere in De Clementia 
exemplum is used of models for the ruler's behaviour (1. 7. 1, 1. 9. 1, 1. 15. 3, 
l. 16. 2, likewise exemplar 1. 1. 6, 1. 19. 3). 

debetur: lit. = ‘is required’, as part of the honour code that shaped Roman 
public life. On the difficulty and importance of restraint in public life see 
Kaster, esp. 44—5. 


1. 20. 2 admonere: see 1. 9. 1 n.; here followed by four clauses of warning 
(ne...ut... ut... ut...) expressing a plea not to jump to conclusions when 
inflicting punishment. Cf. Seneca's vivid portrayal of the contrast between 
ratio and ira in judgement at De Ira 1. 18. 1—2, e.g. ira festinat; similar is De Ira 
2. 22. 2-4 and at 2. 29. 1 Seneca says maximum remedium irae mora est. 

ne facile credat: on the dangers of credulity see De Ira 2. 24, esp. non facile 
credendi. 

ut uerum excutiat: cf. De Ira 1. 18. 1 ut excutiendae ueritati spatium habeat, 
Juv. 6. 143 si uerum excutias. 

[et] ut appareat non minus rem agi periclitantis quam iudicis [sciat]: the 
current consensus is to print et ut appareat, non minorem ...sciat and to see 
sciat as parallel to faueat and ut appareat as a subordinate clause with 
innocentia as its subject: ‘and to know that it is as much the concern of the 
accused as of the judge that [innocence] should appear’. This strikes me as 
very tortured, because it seems difficult to read ut appareat as a clause 
subordinate to sciat. The fact that scholars have struggled to explain how ut 
appareat fits in, have disagreed about its subject, and have apologized for the 
metathesis of periclitantis and iudicis in the comparison (though there is a 
similar metathesis at Clem. 1. 3. 3 tam... quam), leads me to suspect the text 
(likewise see e.g. Shackleton Bailey 360). Lipsius’ proposed text, et appareat, 
ut non minorem ...sciat, adopted by Cooper-Procopé, is better; but better still 
is Erasmus, which excises sciat, although it may be a step too far to accept his 
insertion of rei (‘defendant’) before periclitantis, namely, ut appareat non 
minus rem agi rei periclitantis quam iudicis, lit. 'so that it might be clear that 
the matter performed is no less of the defendant undergoing it than it is of the 
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judge undergoing it. Another possible solution is to emend iudicis 
to iudicantis, to provide a parallel to the participle periclitantis. 

hoc enim ad iustitiam non ad clementiam pertinet: of course, iustitia 
is also an attribute of the ideal ruler, as on Augustus' clupeus uirtutis 
(RG 34. 2) uirtutis clementiaeque et iustitiae et pietatis caussa. But Seneca 
here is concerned to separate the conduct of legal proceedings from the 
practice and attitudes of clementia. He will develop this point at 2. 7. 3, e.g. 
clementia .. . non sub formula sed ex aequo et bono iudicat. 

hortamur: this verb appears nowhere else in De Clementia, although the 
entire essay is a protreptic to Nero. Here the verb is associated with the vague 
illum—any princeps—and not with Nero specifically. 

ut...animum in potestate habeat: Seneca clearly aligns clementia with the 
larger Roman concept of self-control; for similar ideas cf. Isocr. Ad Nic. 23-4. 
For the expression in potestate habere = ‘to have control over’ cf. Trang. 6. 2 
quidam non habent iram in potestate, Ben. 5. 7. 5 quem magis admiraberis 
quam qui imperat sibi, quam qui se habet in potestate?, Ep. 59. 4 of uerba, 89. 15 
of cupiditates. 

poenam...donet: for donare = ‘let off see 1. 1. 4 n. 

si minus: meiosis; the phrase really means ‘if not’. 

temperet: cf. 1. 26. 4 sibi rabies temperat, 1. 1. 7 nec tam temperatae 
cupiditates. 

longe...sit in suis quam in alienis iniuriis exorabilior: the comparative 
form exorabilior is very unusual, found elsewhere only at Tac. Agr. 16. 3. 
Seneca here moves towards his main exhortation—that the princeps should be 
more, not less, inclined to pardon offences against himself, a point that will be 
developed in 1. 20. 3. 


1. 20. 3 Seneca establishes an analogy (quemadmodum... ita) between the 
clement princeps and the magnanimous individual, via a negative definition 
that is followed by a positive definition in both cases. See note on magnani- 
mitas 1. 5. 3 and magnus animus 1. 5. 5. 

non est magni animi: a development of the ideas at 1. 5. 5 e.g. magni... animi 
proprium est placidum esse tranquillumque et iniurias atque offensiones superne 
despicere. Understand is or ille: lit. “he is not of great spirit who...’ 

de alieno liberalis est: this negative definition of magnanimitas has been 
viewed as a brave statement to make in the court of Nero, especially in 
the light of the largesse shown by Nero after the death of Britannicus, e.g. 
Tac. Ann. 13. 18 exim largitione potissimos amicorum auxit and largitionibus 
ualidissimum quemque obstrinxisset. Seneca uses this same phrase at Ep. 16. 7, 
of his own recycling of others' ideas: adhuc de alieno liberalis sum. 

in alieno dolore: i.e., in a case of an injury to someone else; the wording 
echoes de alieno above and sets up the contrast with suis below. 
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facilem: here ‘easy-going’, ‘accommodating’, as OLD 9; when used of rulers 
facilitas denotes approachability; it is an element in praise of emperors’ 
conduct: see Wallace-Hadrill! 42. 

cum suis stimulis exagitetur non prosilit: Seneca here uses very physical 
language. i 

suis: necessary to create the contrast with in alieno dolore above; the ‘goads’ 
are personal injuries. 

in summa potentia: i.e. when he has supreme ability to avenge himself; the 
phrase seems unique in Seneca, though summa potentia at Polyb. 3. 5 is close. 
For the idea cf. Publilius Sent. 21 Friedrich nocere posse et nolle laus amplis- 
sima est. 

gloriosius: Seneca repeatedly appeals to the ruler’s desire for a fine reputa- 
tion, e.g. 1. 17. 3 nulli regi gloria est ex saeua animaduersione with n. 

principe impune laeso: for this use of impune cf. 1. 18. 1 quantum illud 
impune possit pati. laeso echoes laesus (1. 20. 2), tying the argument together. 


1. 21. 1 Seneca argues that the usual results or benefits of vengeance are 
inapplicable to the ruler. 

aut solacium...aut...securitatem: it is not clear why Seneca sets these up 
as mutually exclusive (aut...aut...); the emotive element of satisfaction in 
vengeance (solacium) is not incompatible with the strategic benefit of destroy- 
ing one's enemy (securitas). However, as Calvin notes, this argument, tech- 
nically an argument ex remotione, involves cancelling the parts so that the 
whole may be cancelled: if revenge is sought for compensation or immunity 
and if neither befits the ruler, then revenge does not befit him either. 

principis maior est fortuna: the logic of this idea is explicit at De Ira 3. 5. 8 
ultio doloris confessio est; non est magnus animus quem incuruat iniuria. aut 
potentior te aut imbecillior laesit: si imbecillior, parce illi; si potentior, tibi. 
Again we revert to the discussion of magnanimitas in Clem. 1. 5 for earlier 
articulations of this idea, esp. my discussion of imagery of height at magnam 
fortunam magnus animus decet 1. 5. 5 n.; also cf. excellentis fortunae 1. 5. 7 n. 
Seneca is flattering Nero here. 

quam ut solacio egeat: this deals with the first benefit of vengeance. 

manifestior...uis quam ut alieno malo opinionem sibi uirium quaerat: 
this deals with the second benefit of vengeance, securitas, but more obliquely; 
after all, securitas does not primarily consist in ‘reputation’ (opinio). Seneca 
means that the display of the capacity to harm others will render the princeps 
secure. His choice of words is designed to promote self-sufficiency in Nero, 
with the contrast between alieno and sibi. For opinionem... uirium cf. De Ira 
3. 4. 4 argumentum uirium; as Calvin observes, opinio 1s here used in the 
passive sense; cf. Cic. Top. 78 in homine uirtutis opinio ualet plurimum, Caes. 
BG 7. 59 opinionem uirtutis. The phrase alieno malo is more potent than the 
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similar-sounding expressions at Clem. 2. 5. 4 tristitia ex alienis malis contracta 
and 2. 5. 1, since here it means ‘hurt done to someone else: For the switch 
between uis, singular, and uirium, plural, cf. 1. 3. 3 magnae uires decori 
gloriaeque sunt si illis salutaris potentia est; nam pestifera uis est ualere ad 
nocendum with my n.; also 1. 19. 4. 

hoc dico cum ab inferioribus petitus uiolatusque est: in other words, the 
princeps can simply ignore any injury from those of lower status; Seneca 
reiterates this at 1. 21. 4 ciuibus et ignotis et humilibus. petitus may imply a 
conspiracy; uiolatus suggests a quasi-religious transgression. 

nam si quos pares aliquando habuit infra se uidit, satis uindicatus est: 
Seneca contrasts the ruler's attitude towards the inferiores with that towards 
people formerly of equal standing with him, primarily kings. This becomes 
clear from the next word, regem, and references to regno and in triumpho etc. 
in 1. 21. 2-3. Calvin is very helpful on this subdivision of the argument. 

Despite the explicit focus upon defeated kings, it is incontrovertible that 
the treatment of former equals was of crucial importance to all those of 
Seneca's rank, since emperors were typically elevated from the ranks of the 
aristocracy. Seneca is saying that it should be enough simply to be higher in 
rank, without being vindictive. In the Annals Tacitus repeatedly represents the 
threat presented by the equal standing of individuals, e.g. Junius Silanus, 
quippe et Silanus diui Augusti abnepos erat (13. 1); Octavia’s betrothed, 
Silanus' brother Lucius, who committed suicide on the day that Agrippina 
married Claudius, seeing the writing on the wall (12. 8); Rubellius Plautus, per 
maternam originem pari ac Nero gradu a diuo Augusto (13. 19, cf. 14. 22); 15. 
35 Torquatus Silanus, quia super Iuniae familiae claritudinem diuum Augus- 
tum abauum ferebat (15. 35); Lucius Silanus (15. 52). For the rivalry between 
Nero and Britannicus see Suet. N. 6. 4 and 33. 2; on Britannicus' claim see Tac. 
Ann. 13. 14. 

At De Ira 2. 34. 1 Seneca formulates an identical thought concerning the 
exercise of anger: ergo ira abstinendum est siue par est qui lacessendus est siue 
superior siue inferior. cum pare contendere anceps est, cum superiore furiosum, 
cum inferiore sordidum. 

regem et seruus occidit et serpens et sagitta; seruauit quidem nemo nisi 
maior eo quem seruabat: a typically pithy and asyndetic rendering of the 
same idea, marked by the repetition of sounds in seruus... seruauit... serua- 
bat distributed through the pair of sentences; occidit is probably generalizing 
perfect tense. The point is that however high an individual's status, something 
negligible can destroy him, while he can only be preserved (quidem empha- 
sizes seruauit) by someone greater. This may appear false—after all, a slave 
could save his master—but Seneca means that in such an instance the master 
would then be indebted to his slave, who would thereby have risen in status. 
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Here Seneca is moving towards the formulation that the act of clementia 
entails total abjection from its recipient. 


l. 21. 2 Seneca repeats at great length the points just made. 

uti...tanto munere: cf. 1. 5. 4 potestate sua in melius placidiusque uti. 

animose: the adverb is another reprise of magnanimitas, as at Cic. Off. 1. 92; 
elsewhere Seneca uses the adverb in an allied sense = ‘courageously’, e.g. Vit. 
Beat. 24. 4 quae honeste, fortiter, animose a studiosis sapientiae dicuntur; cf. 
Clem. 2. 2. 3 uocem... animosam. 

tanto munere deorum: reprises 1. 19. 9, where the princeps is likened to the 
gods, and 1. 5. 7, where he is urged to model his behaviour on deorum... 
animum: see nn. there. 

dandi auferendique uitam potens: initial syntactic ambiguity (the technical 
term for which is azo xowo?)—the gerunds might depend on munere or on 
potens—dissolves in favour of the latter, which would otherwise be left naked. 
The participle itself is used substantivally, like the Greek participle preceded 
by the definite article, i.e. ‘the one with the power...’ 

quos scit aliquando sibi par fastigium obtinuisse: a close repetition 
of quos pares aliquando habuit above (1. 21. 1); here par (or simile) is a 
necessary supplement to the transmitted text. Calvin prints suo fastigio 
obstitisse, “who once opposed his supremacy, for which there is support in 
some inferior MSS. For fastigium see 1. 8. 3 n. 

hoc arbitrium adeptus: for arbitrium in this sense of 'control, mastery' see 
OLD 5 and cf. the idiom alieni arbitrii esse = ‘to be in someone else's control’. 
The phrase has a conditional or temporal loading: ‘if once he has gained this 
prerogative.... 

ultionem impleuit: apparently a unique expression. 

perfecit ... quantum uerae poenae satis erat: the tense of eratis determined 
by the perfect tenses adeptus, impleuit, and perfecit. The expression ‘true 
punishment’ implies that anything more is not actually punishment but, 
say, vindictiveness or savagery. This idea, that the ruler's clementia consists 
of symbolic punishments, will be developed in Book 2, e.g. 2. 7. 3. 

perdidit enim uitam qui debet: with rapid change of subject (to [is] qui 
debet [uitam]), Seneca articulates an astonishingly explicit statement of the 
relationship between granter and grantee of clementia. According to Calvin, 
this relates to the locus communis which he gives as melius esse libero homini 
millies mori quam obtinere uitam precariam; although this occurs in no extant 
classical text, Lucan's formulation at 9. 208-14 is close. 

quisquis ex alto ad inimici pedes abiectus: cf. Cic. Ver. 2. 5. 140 
C. Seruilium, ciuem Romanum e conuentu Panhormitano, ad tribunal ante 
pedes tuos ad terram uirgis et uerberibus abiectum. 
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inimici: denotes a personal enemy rather than a public enemy: see 1. 8. 7 n. 
and 1. 12. 3 n. Seneca focuses on the personal relationship between the two 
rulers. 

alienam de capite regnoque sententiam: the enclosing word-order depicts 
the totality of surrender to the victor. 

in seruatoris sui gloriam uiuit: another appeal to the ruler's desire for good 
repute, cf. gloriosius 1. 20. 3 n., regi gloria est 1. 17. 3 n. For in expressing 
consequence (OLD 20) cf. Herc. Oet. 1505 natura me concepit in laudes Iouis, 
Tac. Ann. 11. 6 si in nullius mercedem negotia agantur. 

seruatoris: seruauit... seruabat from 1. 21. 1. 

incolumis: cf. 2. 7. 2 where the sapiens renders an offender incolumis. 

quam si ex oculis ablatus esset: that Seneca is thinking of the treatment 
of foreign kings in Roman triumphs becomes clear in the next sentence. 

adsiduum enim spectaculum alienae uirtutis est; in triumpho cito tran- 
sisset: Seneca uses asyndeton to make the antithesis pithy; chiasmus sets the 
ruler's uirtus at the centre of the antithesis, flanked by the balancing specta- 
culum and in triumpho and by the contrast between permanence (adsiduum) 
and ephemerality (cito transisset). 

The reference to the triumph is twofold: firstly, to the transience of the 
triumphal procession, in which the captured king would be displayed, and 
secondly, to the execution of the king immediately after the parade, on which 
see Mary Beard, The Roman Triumph (Cambridge, MA, 2007), 128-32; cf. 
Cic. Ver. 2. 5. 77 at etiam qui triumphant eoque diutius uiuos hostium duces 
reseruant, ut his per triumphum ductis pulcherrimum spectaculum fructumque 
uictoriae populus Romanus percipere possit, tamen cum de foro in Capitolium 
currus flectere incipiunt illos duci in carcerem iubent, idemque dies et uictoribus 
imperi et uictis uitae finem facit. The sight of the spared king in Rome is 
constant testimony to the ruler's clemency. 

Seneca could have written transit; the tense and mood of transisset make 
the lesser course of action a remote possibility for the ruler, thereby exhorting 
or flattering the ruler, or both. 


1. 21. 3 Seneca opens up an even better opportunity for the ruler to enhance 
his reputation through the exercise of clementia: to restore the defeated king 
to his kingdom as a client king, of course. For a later case of Nero restoring a 
king, see Dio 63. 5. 2-3: after the king, Tiridates, has humbled himself, calling 
himself Nero's slave and Nero his god, Nero grants him the kingdom of 
Armenia so that it may be known that 'I have power to take away kingdoms 
and to bestow them. An earlier case is that of Herod, who was granted his 
kingdom by Octavian after supporting Antony (Josephus, BJ 1. 387—93, AJ 
15. 187—96). For recognition of client kings (D. C. Braund, The Friendly King, 
23—9) by Gaius see Dio 59. 12. 2 and by Claudius see Josephus, BJ 2. 215, AJ 
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19. 274—7 and Dio 60. 8. 1-3 (the vacillations in fortune of Antiochus under 
Gaius and Claudius). 

si...regnum quoque suum tuto relinqui apud eum potuit: as quoque 
indicates, the gift of the king's kingdom is 'in addition to' his life, the subject 
of 1. 21. 2 (uitam). The reflexive suum refers to the king, present in the 
pronoun in apud eum. The oblique, passive construction with relinqui seems 
to remove the king as far as possible from any agency: he is a puppet in the 
rulers hands. The perfect potuit indicates that this must be prior to the 
increase in the ruler's praise (surgit laus). 

reponique eo unde deciderat: pace Malaspina, the subject of the passive 
infinitive shifts to the conquered king himself, since it is the king and not his 
kingdom which has ‘fallen’. For reponi of a person cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 253 sic nos 
in sceptra reponis? 

deciderat: where Latin uses the pluperfect, English is more comfortable 
with the simple preterite. The vertical image here continues from 1. 21. 2 
(fastigium, ex alto... abiectus). 

ingenti incremento: for incrementum = ‘increase, growth (OLD2) cf. NO 1. 17. 
10 incrementum ingens uitia ceperunt, Liv. 1. 33. 8 ingenti incremento rebus auctis. 

surgit laus eius qui contentus fuit ex rege uicto nihil praeter gloriam 
sumere: laus amplifies gloria and nomen from 1. 21. 2. Seneca's expression 
makes it sound as if gloria were a zero-sum game, with the gloria taken from 
the defeated king augmenting the ruler's laus. The point is that the ruler seizes 
none of the defeated king's lands or possessions; it is the defeat itself 
that brings the ruler gloria, via the king's humiliation. For the ruler's laus 
Ge. 1. 15,1: 7.3. 

hoc est etiam ex uictoria sua triumphare: Seneca renders more succinctly 
the idea elaborated by Cicero in his praise of Caesar's clemency at Marc. 12: 
hodierno uero die te ipsum uicisti... ipsam uictoriam uicisse uideris, cum ea 
quae illa erat adepta uictis remisisti. nam cum ipsius uictoriae condicione omnes 
uicti occidissemus, clementiae tuae iudicio conseruati sumus. recte igitur unus 
inuictus es, a quo etiam ipsius uictoriae condicio uisque deuicta est, Seneca 
likewise repeats the uict- root in what follows (uictore, uictos). Cf. Publilius 
Syrus B 21 bis uincit qui se uincit in uictoria. The preposition ex is standard 
after triumphare ( OLD 2b), e.g. Cic. Off. 2. 28 portari in triumpho Massiliam 
uidimus et ex ea urbe triumphari. The reference of sua is indefinite. 


1. 21. 4 Seneca lists categories of people whose pardoning is relatively 
insignificant (a development of the inferiores of 1. 21. 1) as a contrast to the 
powerful coda to the section where he reiterates his point about taking 
opportunities for clementia where the recipient will be highly visible. 

eo moderatius agendum est quo minoris est afflixisse eos: N has minores, 
which Gertz emends to minor res, but the parallels cited, Liv. 23. 45. 9 en, 
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minor res est and Quint. IO 3. 8. 8 nonnumquam etiam ut minor res maiorue 
uideatur, do not seem close enough to warrant the change. R's minoris, the 
genitive of value, works well here, reworking the idea of compensation at 
1.21. 1. On moderatio see 1. 2. 2 n. For affligere of the ruler's power cf. 1. 8. 5. 

a quibusdam te uindicare fastidias: i.e. the ignotis and humilibus mentioned 
above. For fastidire in a similar context cf. De Ira 3. 32. 1 quibusdam timeamus 
irasci, quibusdam uereamur, quibusdam fastidiamus; for the idea cf. Clem. 
1. 17. 1 erubescere iras exercere (towards animals). For se uindicare + a/ab see 
1. 9. 3 n. On the functioning of fastidium see Kaster 124—6. 

non aliter quam ab animalibus paruis sed obterentem inquinantibus 
reducenda manus est: presumably insects, probably beetles; paruis corres- 
ponds to humilibus above. Because N has no preposition before animalibus, 
editors print either ab or in; ab would repeat the preposition from a quibus- 
dam, both to be understood with the (rather distant) gerundive; in = ‘in 
the case of, as in the following phrase in iis qui.... 

qui in ore ciuitatis seruati punitique erunt: -que, rather than -ue, suggests 
there are multiple opportunities for the ruler to make the decision between 
sparing and executing defeated kings. For the stark contrast in the fate of 
captured kings cf. 1. 1. 2 quos reges. . . oporteat. The reference of in ore may be 
either to speech (OLD os 3) or to sight (OLD 10b); for the former, which is 
more common, cf. De Ira 3. 23. 4 in ore hominum, ‘on people's lips’; for the 
latter, Ben. 7. 19. 8 in ore parentium liberos iugulat, Tac. Hist. 3. 77. The latter 
would repeat the idea of the spectaculum from 1. 21. 2. For ciuitas = ‘city’ cf. 
1. 6. 1, also with the sense ‘community’, as at 1. 15. 2 and 1. 23-4 several times. 

occasione notae clementiae: for the conspicuous display of clemency cf. 
Sen. Suas. 6. 13 ne quis... hanc tam speciosam clementiae occasionem prae- 
riperet, Suet. N. 10. 1 ex Augusti praescripto imperaturum se professus neque 
liberalitatis neque clementiae ne comitatis quidem exhibendae ullam occasionem 
omisit. 


1. 22. 1 Seneca gives a very clear statement of the second type of vengeance, 
on behalf of others. He states three reasons why a ruler might avenge injuries 
done to others: (i) to reform the offender by means of punishment; (ii) to 
deter others by the punishment; and (iii) to increase security for others 
by removing bad individuals. He will expand on each of these; his emphasis 
on the benefits for others besides the offender plays to the ruler's wish to 
appear beneficent. 

He covers similar ground in his discussion of the relation between anger 
and punishment at De Ira 1. 14-19; at 1. 19. 7 he seems to divide punishment 
(animaduersio) applied by someone free from anger between two purposes, 
alteram... ut emendet malos, alteram ut tollat, but a few words later he also 
talks of the value of exemplary punishment, ut alios pereundo deterreant. 
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Again, at De Ira 2. 31. 8 he asserts that punishment should focus on the future 
and not on the past: nec umquam ad praeteritum sed ad futurum poena 
referetur. 

Gellius devotes NA 7. 14 to a discussion of the reasons for inflicting punish- 
ment, but the three reasons given, which may reasonably be attributed to Taurus 
(see Holford-Strevens (2003), 95—6), are not the same as Seneca's: (1) to reform 
(castigandi atque emendandi gratia); (ii) to maintain the dignitas auctoritasque of 
the injured party; and (iii) to deter others (propter exemplum... ut ceteri... 
deterreantur). He also catalogues the circumstances in which punishment is 
inappropriate (7. 14. 4), making points that connect with Seneca's remarks in 
1. 21 and 1. 22. Gellius then (7. 14. 6-7) attributes to Plato (Gorg. 525 B) two 
reasons only for punishment, the first and third that he has mentioned. Seneca 
has already dealt, obliquely, with the issue of dignitas, by suggesting that 
some offences are beneath the ruler's contempt (1. 21. 4); the question of 
securitas in this context appears to be peculiar to Seneca. 

Gellius! interest in punishment recurs elsewhere in the NA, evidently as 
part of the major shift in attitudes towards punishment in the second century; 
see Holford-Strevens (2003), 314-15 on Gellius and Bauman 145-9 on 
discussions of the XII Tables recorded at Gell. 16. 10 and especially 20. 1. 

haec tria lex secuta est quae princeps quoque sequi debet: the three 
purposes of punishment articulated here fit the motive of utilitas publica or 
utilitas rei publicae, a concept which recurs often in Republican texts on legal 
matters and the furtherance of which Bauman 2 describes as ‘the fundamental 
raison d’étre of Roman criminal law. 

With debet, Seneca offers the princeps advice; repetition of the verb sequi 
makes the princeps equal to the law, on which see 1. 1. 4 n. 

emendet: cf. 1. 16. 3 emendare and De Ira 1. 19. 7 quoted above. For 
Seneca's advocacy of correction cf. De Ira 1. 15. 1 corrigendus est itaque qui 
peccat et admonitione et ui et molliter et aspere. 

ut poena eius ceteros meliores reddat: for the salutary effect of the pun- 
ishment of others cf. De Ira 1. 6. 4 hic [the man free from anger] damnatos 
cum dedecore et traductione uita exigit, non quia delectetur ullius poena . . . sed 
ut documentum omnium sint. 

sublatis malis: cf. De Ira 1. 19. 7 malos... ut tollat, 1. 15. 1 tollantur e coetu 
mortalium facturi peiora quae contingunt et quo uno modo possunt desinant 
mali esse. 

ipsos facilius emendabis minore poena: ipsos = ‘the wicked’, the equivalent 
of eum in the previous sentence. The 2nd p. sing. verb seems to bring the 
scenario close to Seneca's addressee, Nero. 

diligentius enim uiuit cui aliquid integri superest: Seneca explains his 
thinking: a lighter punishment (minor poena) leaves the malefactor with 
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'something left, i.e. to lose. By this 'something' Seneca might mean property 
and he might mean reputation; in Roman thought, the two were linked. 
For diligens of property cf. Ep. 101. 3 homo... non minus patrimonii quam 
corporis diligens, diligens clearly has a moral loading, e.g. Liv. 41. 27. 13 
moribus... regendis diligens et seuera censura fuit. 

nemo dignitati perditae parcit: Seneca expands his explanation with two 
asyndetic sentences: once a man has lost his dignitas, he has no reason to 
exercise any self-restraint. perditus, which occurs only here in De Clementia, is 
a powerful word; the phrase perdita dignitas recurs only at Apul. Met. 9. 26. 

impunitatis genus est iam non habere poenae locum: the explanation 
continues. The infinitive phrase is the subject of est. Seneca's Roman audience 
will have noticed the play between impunitatis and poena; he means that there 
is no way to punish individuals who can feel no punishment. For an example 
of this sentiment cf. Curt. 5. 12. 2. 


]. 22. 2-3 Seneca shifts his attention from the effect of punishment on 
malefactors to that on the state, continuing to urge moderation, as is reflected 
in the accumulation of quantity words: magis, multitudo, minus, turba, 
maximum. He varies his vocabulary, using corrigere for emendare and anim- 
aduersio for poena. 


1. 22. 2 corrigit: cf. 2. 7. 2, with similar context, parcet enim sapiens, consulet 
et corriget. 

parcitas: occurs only here in extant Latin literature, hence I have coined 
'sparingness' to translate it. 

facit enim consuetudinem peccandi multitudo peccantium: Luc. 5. 260 
quidquid multis peccatur inultum est. Seneca makes the same point in similar 
words at Ben. 3. 16. 1 pudorem enim rei tollet multitudo peccantium et desinet 
esse probri loco commune maledictum. This is a slightly different argument 
against over-zealous punishment from that at 1. 8. 6 frequens uindicta pau- 
corum odium opprimit, omnium irritat. 

consuetudinem peccandi contrasts with uerecundiam peccandi (1. 22. 3). 

minus grauis...amittit auctoritatem: in two different formulations ar- 
ranged chiastically Seneca asserts that repetition weakens the efficacy of 
punishment. 

nota: ‘stigma’, probably specifically the nota censoria, the mark of condem- 
nation placed by the censors against the names of citizens whose status they 
had reduced ( OLD 4); e.g. Liv. 39. 42. 6 patrum memoria institutum fertur ut 
censores motis senatus adscriberent notas. | 

turba damnationum: for turba + abstract noun see OLD 4, listing mala 
(Cic. Tusc. 5. 29), exempla (Ov. Rem. 461) and plums (Plin. NH 15. 41). 
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1. 22. 3 constituit bonos mores ciuitati princeps et uitia eluit: asyndeton 
may mark a heightening of tone; in any case, Seneca puts the princeps at the 
centre of the sentence. eluit is Gertz's emendation for N's feeble eius; for the 
metaphor of eluit cf. Ep. 59. 9 diu in istis uitiis iacuimus, elui difficile est. non 
enim inquinati sumus, sed infecti, Quint. IO 2. 3. 2 quanta in eluendis quae 
semel insederint uitiis difficultas consequatur. 

eorum: — uitia. 

non tamquam probet sed tamquam inuitus et cum magno tormento ad 
castigandum ueniat: for tamquam see 1. 1. 4 n., also 4- subj. Seneca elaborates 
on reluctance to inflict punishment at 2. 2. 3 raro, inuitus et cum magna 
cunctatione...cum magna cunctatione, cum multis dilationibus; 1. 13. 4 osten- 
dens quam inuitus aspero remedio manus admoueat; De Ira 1. 6. 4 cited above 
on 1. 22. 1. Use of tormentum, — mental agony, suggests a parity with the 
physical agony that the emperor might inflict. 

castigandum: Pliny makes a different point in similar language when at 
Pan. 46. 5—6 he praises Trajan's disciplina and seueritas and asserts that the 
people can learn from the princeps, e.g. castigauerunt uitia sua ipsi qui castigari 
merebantur. 

uerecundiam peccandi: echoes [the teacher] qui monitionibus et uerecundia 
emendare ac docere malit 1. 16. 3 with n. 

clementia regentis: see 1. 19. 1 n. 

grauior multo poena uidetur: turns around minus grauis nota est, 1. 22. 2. 

a miti uiro: for the adjective see 1. 7. 2 n. Use of uir seems striking; it 
may be designed to emphasize the humanity of the ruler, though hominem 
at 1. 7. 2 achieves that better. 


1. 23 Seneca bolsters his argument with a specific example relevant to Nero, 
that of Claudius' repeated imposition of the punishment for parricide, which, 
Seneca alleges, only drew attention to the crime and encouraged it. Suetonius 
records Claudius' bloodthirsty enthusiasm for the punishment of parricides 
at Cl. 34. 1. 

Seneca's criticism of Claudius coheres with his satire of Claudius' keen 
interest in the law and his speed in reaching judgement at Apoc. 7. 3—4, 10. 4, 
12. 3. 19-22 e.g. quo non alius | potuit citius discere causas, 14. 2. It need not 
surprise us that Seneca criticizes Claudius directly to Nero, even while refer- 
ring to him as pater tuus (below 1. 23. 1), given the distance that Nero put 
between himself and his predecessor in his address to the Senate immediately 
after Claudius' funeral: tum formam futuri principatus praescripsit, ea maxime 
declinans quorum recens flagrabat inuidia (Tac. Ann. 13. 4). The concern with 
parricidium creates a link with the Pater Patriae theme earlier (1. 14. 1—3), 
perhaps designed to indicate what it is to be a true ‘father’ to one’s ‘father- 
land’. 
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Seneca appears to be engaging here with a discussion at Cic. S. Rosc. 69-70 
(partially quoted at 1. 15. 7 n.), where Cicero contrasts Solon's decision not to 
set a penalty for parricide with the earlier Roman legislators' invention of an 
extraordinary punishment for an extraordinary crime. Solon's justification 
was that he thought the crime would never be committed and that he did not 
want the prohibition to put the idea into people's heads: sapienter fecisse 
dicitur, cum de eo nihil sanxerit quod antea commissum non erat, ne non tam 
prohibere quam admonere uideretur (70); Seneca takes a similar line here. On 
the likely date of the institution of the culleus punishment see Cloud, ‘Parri- 
cidium, 26-38. 


1. 23. 1 uidebis ea saepe committi quae saepe uindicantur: Seneca intro- 
duces his topic, the correlation of punishment with crime, with direct address 
to Nero. For committere = ‘commit’ see TLL iii. 1910. 45-1912. 37, e.g. De 
Ira 1. 17. 7 non paria patiuntur qui paria commiserant, Ep. 95. 31 quam clam 
commissa capite luerent, tum quia paludati fecere, laudamus, Marc. 4. 4 ne 
quid committas quod minus aliterue factum uelis, Curt. 3. 8. 5 si quid commis- 
sum esset. 

pater tuus: Claudius, full name Tiberius Claudius (RE 256, PIR 942) Nero 
Germanicus, who in February 50 ce adopted Nero (then known as Domitius) as 
his son, notionally to strengthen his son Britannicus’ position as heir; but 
Tacitus sees that in effect Domitium filio anteponit (Ann. 12. 25); see Introd. 2. 1. 

plures intra quinquennium culleo insuit quam omnibus saeculis insutos 
accepimus: no evidence survives to determine which five-year period Seneca 
means; the phrase certainly contrasts with omnibus saeculis. 

culleo insuit: the punishment for parricide; see 1. 15. 7 n. 

nefas ultimum: for a society so fixated on the father-son relationship, this 
is no exaggeration. 

admittere: = ‘commit’ (OLD 13); + nefas an expression exclusive to 
Seneca, cf. Phoen. 638—40 quale tu hoc bellum putas | in quo execrandum uictor 
admittit nefas | si gaudet?; Herc. Oet. 767-8 nec audent fata tam uastum nefas | 
admittere. 

crimen: here = ‘crime. 

altissimi uiri et rerum naturae peritissimi: the phrase should be taken as a 
whole; altissimi refers to wisdom (OLD altus 14), even though Seneca may 
here be thinking of wise men ‘remote in time’ (OLD altus 8), e.g. Solon: see 
above, 1. 23 n. Very similar is NQ 2. 44. 2 where in a discussion of ancient 
ideas about lightning Seneca makes sapientissimi uiri (2. 42. 3) parallel to 
illos... altissimos uiros. 

dum uindicant: the sole temporal use of dum in De Clementia; in effect — 
‘by punishing it. 

ostendere posse fieri: after maluerunt. 
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itaque parricidae cum ea lege coeperunt: the adjective ea (a correction of 
N’s a) is necessary here, delivering emphasis: the crime came into being at the 
same time as the law to punish it was devised. 

pietas: specifically of the son-father relationship: see 1. 13.3 n., again 2. 1. 4. 

postquam saepius culleos uidimus quam cruces: in other words, once 
more parricides than slaves were executed. On culleus see 1. 15. 7 n. Crucifi- 
xion was a standard punishment for slaves (hence supplicium seruile, e.g. Val. 
Max. 2. 7. 12) and criminals; it was rarely used for Roman citizens. See M. 
Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World (Philadelphia, 1977) esp. chs. 6-10 
on citizens, criminals, and slaves. 


1. 23. 2 Seneca imagines an idealized and self-regulating state or community, 
free from crime thanks to social pressure. 

consensus fit innocentiae: on consensus see 1. 3. 4 n.; innocentiae is object- 
ive genitive: see TLL iv. 392. 73-393. 7 s.v. consensus, e.g. Cic. Planc. 5 neque 
est ullum amicitiae certius uinculum quam consensus et societas consiliorum et 
uoluntatum, Rep. 1. 39 (definition of a populus) coetus multitudinis iuris 
consensu et utilitatis communione sociatus, Sen. Ep. 82. 23 qua oratione hunc 
timendi consensum .. . auertis? 

On innocentia see 1. 1. 5 n.; here the sense is broader, with 'guiltlessness' 
implying ‘integrity’ or ‘morality. He elaborates at 1. 24. 2. At 2. 1. 3 he 
connects innocentia with the antique Golden Age. 

indulgetur uelut publico bono: impersonal passive, with innocentiae (dat.) 
understood, lit. ‘there is granted free play to’ innocentia. publico bono (abl.) = 
'for the common good' (OLD bonum 1b); cf. 2. 6. 3 bonum publicum, 1. 18. 3 
publico malo; Ben. 7. 16. 1 in omni quaestione propositum sit nobis bonum 
publicum. 

putet se...ciuitas: the verb putare (again, 1. 24. 2) seems to anthropo- 
morphize the community. 

a communi frugalitate desciscentibus: Cicero has a disquisition on fruga- 
litas and its relationship with other virtues at Tusc. 3. 16-17; the brief 
definition he gives at Deiot. 26, frugalitatem, id est modestiam et temperan- 
tiam, uirtutem maximam iudico, captures his ideas well enough. In De Clem- 
entia frugalitas contributes a new element to the theme of self-control that 
pervades the treatise. The combination with communis is found only here. For 
desciscere of abandoning a principle or standard see OLD 2, e.g. Matius in Cic. 
Fam. 11. 28. 4 nullius umquam periculi terroribus ab officio aut ab humanitate 
desciscam. 

mihi crede: Seneca is unusually insistent on this point, inserting a direct 
personal appeal to Nero. 

quanto plures mali sint: lit. ‘by how much the evil are more’ 
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1. 24. 1 Seneca illustrates his previous point through an analogy which he 
then restates, echoing periculosum with periculum and repeating 
quanto + comparative from 1. 23. 2. His tone remains insistent, cf. mihi 
crede above, as marked by idem scito metuendum est. 

dicta est aliquando «in» senatu sententia: this passage is the only evi- 
dence for a senatorial discussion of differentiated clothing for slaves and free; 
for a later case, see SHA Sev. Alex. 27. 1—2. On the textual difficulties here see 
Malaspina, especially the case for the insertion of in: no senatorial decree was 
passed; there was merely discussion in the senate, as Sen. Contr. 10. 3. 7 in 
senatu non stulte sententiam dixi. 

cultus: the dress of slaves was not intrinsically distinctive from that of free 
men and women, but tended to be of poor quality: Bradley, Slavery, 96—9. 

si serui nostri numerare nos coepissent: Roman awareness of the great 
numbers of slaves they employed surfaces from time to time, e.g. Plin. NH 
33. 26, Tac. Ann. 4. 27, 14. 44; cf. Ann. 13. 27 on the numbers of freedmen, 
with quotation in next n. Seneca, in criticism of the high-handed treatment of 
slaves, cites a proverb and draws a moral (Ep. 47. 5): eiusdem arrogantiae 
prouerbium iactatur, totidem hostes esse quot seruos. non habemus illos hostes, 
sed facimus. 

pars ciuitatis deterior quanto praegrauet: lit. ‘by how much the worse part 
of the community outweighs, the same point as at 1. 23. 2; cf. Tranq. 8. 1 haec 
pars [malorum] multum praegrauabit. In a similar context Tacitus prefers the 
imagery of poverty to that of weight: Ann. 13. 27 si separarentur libertini, 
manifestam fore penuriam ingenuorum. 

non minus principi...quam medico...: Seneca reverts to the analogy 
between the ruler and the doctor at 1. 17, where see n. 

remissius imperanti melius paretur: a typical Senecan sententia, in asyn- 
deton, lit. ‘there is obedience better to the one who rules more tolerantly. This 
is the first occurrence in De Clementia of remissiol remittere, a theme devel- 
oped in Book 2, see 2. 3. 2 n, 2.7. 1 n. 


1. 24. 2 This description of the humanus animus repeats 1. 17. 1, nullum 
animal morosius est, nullum maiore arte tractandum quam homo, nulli magis 
parcendum. 

in contrarium atque arduum nitens: Malaspina correctly observes that 
niti + in denotes “aspire towards, e.g. Ben. 7. 26. 4 quid contumaciam dicam 
in peruersa nitentium? and often in Seneca (OLD 8a). Cf. Ov. Am. 3. 4. 17 
nitimur in uetitum semper cupimusque negata. 

sequitur...facilius quam ducitur: personal observation of canine behav- 
iour bears out that refractory dogs will follow provided they are not being led 
or dragged on a leash. 
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ut generosi ac nobiles equi melius facili freno reguntur: a reprise of the 
analogy with horses at 1. 16. 4, [the horse] fiet enim formidulosus et contumax 
nisi eum blandiente tactu permulseris. 

For another analogy with equi described as generosi and nobiles see Juv. 8. 
56—61, with the same distinction between breeding (generosus, from genus) 
and fame (nobilis, from noscere); at Breu. 18. 4 Seneca comes closer to 
conflating nobilis and generosus in another horse analogy. 

facili freno: the phrase occurs only here. 

ita clementiam uoluntaria innocentia impetu suo sequitur: for innocentia 
see 1. 23. 2 n. sequitur here has a different sense from the previous sentence, — 
‘result from’, as OLD 4b, cf. Cic. Off 2. 54 sequuntur largitionem rapinae. 

dignam putat ciuitas quam seruet sibi: i.e clementiam; the community is 
again personfied by ‘thinking’ here, as 1. 23. 1. The subjunctive denotes 
purpose: the community maintains clementia because it is advantageous 
to do so. 


1. 25-6 The peroration to Book 1 is a powerful indictment of cruelty and 
savagery; since crudelitas is the antithesis of clementia, this anticipates the 
section on definitions in Book 2, esp 2. 4. 1-3. Seneca elaborates the in- 
humanity of cruelty (1. 25. 1-1. 26. 4), with the extended example of 
Alexander, which makes an antithetical bookend with the idealized picture 
of Nero at the start of Book 1; Sulla and Caligula are probably implied here 
too, and the tyrant is depicted as a beast. The negative consequences of cruelty 
contrast with the climax to Book 1 (1. 26. 5): praise of the happiness of the 
good ruler through the award of the corona ciuica for his clementia which 
renders him godlike. 

This peroration has the rhetorical marks of the uituperatio (Cic. De Orat. 
2. 349, Quint. IO 3. 7. 19-22), such as exclamation and apostrophe. The first 
word, crudelitas (repeated as the first word of 1. 26), announces the theme; 
feritas and saeuitia occur as synonyms here, although at 2. 4. 2 Seneca will 
distinguish feritas from crudelitas. On crudelitas see 1. 2. 2 n.; cf. 1. 5. 2; also 
1. 5. 6 n. on saeuitia. For feritas, crudelitas, and saeuitia used interchangeably 
see De Ira 3. 17—19. 

As Mortureux” 20-3 observes, the finale to Book 1 is the complement of its 
opening: the cruel ruler contrasts with the clement ruler. Thus Alexander 
(1. 25. 1-2) is presented as a contrast with Nero (1. 1. 2-4); the risks of cruelty 
(1. 25. 3-26. 1) correspond with the advantages of clemency (1. 1. 5—6); and 
the picture of a kingdom ruled by cruelty (1. 26. 2-4) contrasts with the Golden 
Age picture at 1. 1. 8. Whereas Nero resembles a god (1. 1. 2), the tyrant 
resembles an animal (1. 25. 1). The antithesis between human and bestial, a 
commonplace in the schools of declamation, is to the fore. Cf. Ep. 95. 30-1 
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where Seneca articulates a powerful condemnation of human crudelitas man- 
ifested as publicly sanctioned atrocities (see below for verbal similarities) 
which makes human behaviour worse than that of mutis ac feris. Into this 
antithesis Seneca incorporates a vivid tirade addressed to Alexander, another 
favourite declamatory topic. 

For Seneca, Alexander was the epitome of the cruel ruler and his writings 
include numerous depictions of Alexander's savagery, e.g. De Ira 3. 17, 
condemnation of his savage treatment of his friends, including Lysimachus; 
NQ 6. 23. 2-3, reproach for the death of Callisthenes, a scholar in his court; 
Ep. 94. 62, depiction of Alexander's ambition for world conquest: nec subsistit 
usquam lassa crudelitas immanium ferarum modo quae plus quam exigit fames 
mordent, as well as criticisms of his prideful ambition, e.g. Ben. 2. 16. 2 
tumidissimum animal. For a catalogue of Seneca's treatment of Alexander 
see Malaspina ad loc.; for discussion see C. Favez, ‘Alexandre le Grand vu par 
Sénèque’, Palaeologia, 7 (1958), 107—10. J. R. Fears, "The Stoic View of the 
Career and Character of Alexander the Great, Philologus, 118 (1974), 113-30 
argues that Seneca's vilification of Alexander is influenced less by philosophy 
and more by the treatments in the rhetorical schools; Seneca the Elder 
includes two suasoriae concerning Alexander (Suas. 1 and 4), though the 
emphasis there is on his ambition not on his cruelty. It is interesting that 
Valerius Maximus, among his many mentions of Alexander, does not include 
him in his section ‘de crudelitate (9. 2), which starts with an unusually 
lengthy piece on Sulla and includes eleven foreign (non-Roman) examples. 
Valerius Maximus does, however, make Alexander his first foreign example 
‘de ira aut odio; criticizing the iracundia that led him to kill Lysimachus, 
Clitus, and Callisthenes (9. 3. ext. 1); he occurs elsewhere in Valerius in ‘de 
cupiditate gloriae' (8. 14. ext. 2) and 'de superbia et impotentia' (9. 5. ext. 1). 
Lucan in his invective against Alexander in Book 10 (20-53) condemns not 
his personal cruelty but his bloodthirstiness (31—6) as well as his ambition. 

Mortureux* 21-2 assesses the choice of Alexander as the epitome of cruelty, 
rather than Sulla or Caligula: the illegitimacy of Sulla s power would weaken 
the contrast with Nero, while it might be imprudent to criticize a case as close 
to Nero as Caligula's in a discourse addressed to Nero (contrast the explicit 
criticism of Caligula at Const. 18. 1-5); the example from Greek history avoids 
these risks. 


1.25.1 tam miti animo: cf. Ep. 95. 31 homines, mitissimum genus, De Ira 1.5.2 
quid est mitius [sc. quam homo], dum in recto animi habitus est? Seneca touched 
on this idea earlier at Clem. 1. 3. 2. 

rabies: see 1. 12. 4 n. 

gaudere...transire: in apposition to ista rabies. Seneca has the phrase 
sanguine gaudere at Ep. 95. 31, Ben. 7. 19. 8, and De Ira 2. 5. 1. 
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abiecto homine: homine here = ‘humanity, thus TLL ‘metonymice’ vi/3. 
2880. 43—55, e.g. Ben. 4. 17. 3 nec quisquam tantum a naturae lege desciuit et 
hominem exuit ut animi causa malus sit, Cic. Off. 3. 26 qui omnino hominem ex 
homine tollat, Stat. Theb. 12. 165—6 bello cogendus et armis | in mores hominemque 
Creon, cf. [Quint.] Decl. 12. 2 ab homine desciuimus, 12. 14 etiamsi quis adeo 
hominem exuit ut ibi poenam quaerat ubi sensus doloris non inueniat, nempe 
tamen cadauera feris obiciet; cf. the play on homine... humanior at 1. 3. 2. 

siluestre animal: an expression which otherwise occurs only at SHA Tyranni 
triginta 15. 7, where it refers to hunting quarry; presumably Seneca means the 
adjective siluester to contrast with organized urban life. For Alexander 
depicted in bestial terms see Curt. 8. 2. 7 quoted below on exitium. 

quid enim interest...: Calvin nicely adduces Cic. Off. 3. 82 quid enim 
interest, utrum ex homine se conuertat quis in beluam an hominis figura 
immanitatem gerat beluae? 

oro te, Alexander: Seneca shifts into sustained direct address to Alexander 
to censure his cruelty, thus figuring himself as an adviser of a bad king as well 
as of a potentially good emperor. 

leoni Lysimachum obicias: Lysimachus was one of Alexander's generals, 
who pitied the historian Callisthenes when he was tortured by Alexander and 
gave him poison to end his suffering. Alexander was outraged at this act and 
had him thrown to a lion as punishment, but he escaped by killing the lion 
and was pardoned by Alexander (thus Justin 15. 3; the story is merely 
mentioned at Val. Max. 9. 3. ext. 1 and Plin. NH 8. 54; Curtius 8. 1. 17 
supplies a rationalizing version). Seneca mentions the incident also at De Ira 
3. 17. 2 and 3. 23. 1. 

laceres: a shocking word, rarely used in the active voice of people; 
an exception is the similarly shocking membra aliena fame lacerabant at Juv. 
15. 102. 

illud....illa...: i.e. the lion's. 

feritas: postponed into an emphatic position. 

edendorum hominum capacem: for capax + gen. of physical items cf. 
Ep. 90. 25 capacia populorum tecta, NQ 4b. 13. 5 salubris cibi capax stomachus 
est, 6. 8. 4; for capax + gerundive cf. NQ 1. 7. 3 bene exprimendae capax, Ben. 
4. 40. 2 exercendae bonitatis suae capacem materiam. 

non exigimus: for this kind of intervention cf. Juv. 5. 111-12, where the 
narrator intervenes with solum | poscimus ut cenes ciuiliter. Quintilian (IO 8. 4. 
15), cited by Calvin, calls this kind of argument through concession amplifi- 
catio per ratiocinationem and it is designed to arouse indignation. Seneca’s 
tone in what follows is sarcastic, since these are things one might well ask of 
Alexander. 
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ut manus ista...ut iste animus ferox...: the repeated demonstrative/ 
deictic adjective, in chiasmus, contributes to the highly rhetorical flavour. 
manus and animus are both defined by neuter phrases, exitium and malum, 
which may help detract from Alexander’s humanity. On the physicality 
of manus, cf. ungues in the previous sentence, see note on in mea manu 1. 
l. 2. ferox occurs only here in De Clementia. 

exitium familiarium certissimum ...insatiabile gentium malum: cf. Ben. 
1. 13. 3, also of Alexander, with the same combination of victims: hic a 
pueritia latro gentiumque uastator, tam hostium pernicies quam amicorum, 
qui summum bonum duceret terrori esse cunctis mortalibus, Justin 9. 8. 17 
contrasts Philip with Alexander thus: regnare ille cum amicis nolebat, hic in 
amicos regna exercebat. amari pater malle, hic metui. 

At Sen. NQ 3. pref. 5 the likes of Philip and Alexander are compared to 
pestes mortalium such as inundatio and conflagratio. Seneca uses the phrase 
insatiabile malum of the sex-obsessed Hostius Quadra at NQ 1. 16. 3. The 
adjectives are well chosen: certissimum suggests the sureness of Alexander's 
hand, connecting with ungues in the previous sentence, while insatiabile 
develops the idea of hunger latent in rictum. For insatiable cruelty cf. Ben. 
7. 19. 8 crudelitatem insatiabilem exercet. 

familiarum: may refer to Alexander's killing with his own hand of his close 
companion Clitus, who was the brother of the woman who had nursed him: 
see Curt. 8. 1. 19-8. 2. 2, e.g. 8. 2. 2 detestabile carnificis ministerium occu- 
pauerat rex and 8. 2. 7 uiuendum esse in solitudine uelut ferae bestiae terrenti 
alias timentique. Although Claudius was no Alexander, it seems telling that 
Seneca calls him omnium amicorum interfector at Apoc. 13. 6. 

ulli salutaris sit: cf. salutaris potentia 1. 3. 3 n., 1. 13. 4, salutare potentiae 
ius 1. 19. 5. The adjective is used sarcastically here. 

citra sanguinem caedemque: citra here = ‘short of? i.e. "without, as TLL iii. 
1204. 33-1205. 50, OLD 6, again at Clem. 2. 3. 2; cf. De Ira 2. 20. 3 labor illos 
citra lassitudinem exerceat. 

clementia iam uocatur: Seneca's sarcasm continues; although N's reading, 
clementiam uocatur, is faulty, the sense is clear: in Alexander's case, praise is 
due if a human being rather than a beast is chosen as executioner, as in the 
case of Clitus contrasted with that of Lysimachus. The subject is the following 
clause. 

«si» carnifex inter homines eligitur: grammar requires supplement of a 
connective; cur, favoured by many editors including Malaspina, is also 
possible, with haplography explaining its omission. 

Seneca concludes his address to Alexander by returning to the point at 
which it started, with criticism of his use of a lion to execute Lysimachus. For 
the idea cf. Virg. Aen. 3. 606 where Achaemenides says si pereo, hominum 
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manibus periisse iuuabit. carnifex is extended from its basic meaning of 
‘executioner’ to denote any ‘murderer’ (OLD 2); for carnifex of Alexander 
see Curt. 8. 2. 2 (above on exitium). 


1. 25. 2 Seneca resumes his indictment of cruelty with an explanation of what 
is wrong with saeuitia, articulated in a punchy series of four asyndetic clauses 
(assuming Gertz's supplement ut is correct; otherwise five, reading excogitat). 
Placement at the end of its clause emphasizes saeuitia. 

The central point is the pleasure taken in cruelty, a topic which recurs 
at 2. 4. 2. Clearly, this manifestation of uoluptas is radically different from that 
at 1. 1. 1. 

hoc est: looks forward to quod. 

uel maxime: for uel + superlative as an intensifier see OLD 5c, e.g. Liv. 36. 
41. 2 Hannibal unus cuius eo tempore uel maxima apud regem auctoritas erat. 

excedit fines primum solitos, deinde humanos: cf. Thy. 267-8 nescioquid 
animo maius et solito amplius | supraque fines moris humani tumet, De Ira 1. 
20. 2 omnes quos uecors animus supra cogitationes extollit humanas. 

noua supplicia conquirit: for conquirere cf. Tac. Ann. 6. 4 conquisitis insuper 
acerbitatibus. At De Ira 3. 20. 2 Seneca says the king of the Persians nouo genere 
poenae delectatus est when he cut off the noses of an entire tribe. 

ingenium: for the deployment of ingenuity for perverted pleasure cf. NQ 1. 
16. 1, of Hostius Quadra, ut intellegas quam...libido...ingeniosa sit ad 
incitandum furorem suum. 

instrumenta...per quae uarietur atque extendatur dolor: cf. Caligula's 
delight in the slow application of torture (Suet. 30. 1): non temere in quem- 
quam nisi crebris et minutis ictibus animaduerti passus est. 

delectatur malis hominum: for delight taken in cruelty cf. 1. 11. 4 tyranni 
in uoluptatem saeuiunt, 1. 12. 1 tyrannis saeuitia cordi est, 1. 26. 5, 2. 4. 2, De 
Ira 2. 5. 2 nec illi [feritas] uerbera lacerationesque in ultionem petuntur sed in 
uoluptatem. Use of the word hominum is pointed, since Seneca chooses to 
present the issue in terms of a human/beast antithesis. 

tunc: looks forward to cum, supplemented by iam. 

ille dirus animi morbus: N's reading illi poses substantial problems of 
interpretation (see Favez): does it refer to saeuitia, to the idea of the tyrant 
which underlies this section, or to Caligula, 'the stock example' according to 
Basore's note in the Loeb edition? And does it depend on dirus or peruenit? 
Preferable is Erasmus' ille, which Malaspina also records in T. For saeuitia or 
crudelitas as uitia see Borgo, Lessico, 189—97. While it is uncontroversial that 
Caligula does provide an example of this kind of insanity, there is no reason to 
suppose that Seneca is referring specifically to him, especially given the 
generality of the expression talem uirum in the next sentence. Seneca is 
dealing in types here. 
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dirus: a strong word, denoting a phenomenon ominous or blighted, cf. the 
list at Cic. Leg. 2. 21 quaeque augur iniusta nefasta uitiosa dira deixerit. + morbus 
cf. Ov. Met. 15. 626-7 dira lues quondam Latias uitiauerat auras, | pallidaque 
exsangui squalebant corpora morbo, Sil. 11. 12-13 ceu dira per omnis | manarent 
populos foedi contagia morbi. 

insaniam: cf. 2. 4. 2, of delight in cruelty, possumus insaniam uocare. 


1.25.3 Seneca indicates the consequences of excessive cruelty on the part of a 
ruler: essentially, retaliation. Cf. breuis potestas 1. 11. 4 n. and De Ira 3. 16. 2 
nec diu potest quae multorum malo exercetur potentia stare; periclitatur enim 
ubi eos qui separatim gemunt communis metus iunxit. plerosque itaque modo 
singuli mactauerunt, modo uniuersi, cum illos conferre in unum iras publicus 
dolor coegisset. 

nam talem: N's Naturalem has been corrected in several ways, most com- 
monly to natura talem (Ammendola) and to matura talem (Gertz, Hosius); 
see Malaspina for discussion. But ideas of nature and of time seem irrelevant 
here; I prefer Q's reading nam talem, on the grounds that Seneca is explaining 
the consequences of the insanity of extreme sadism. 

a tergo sequitur: meaning he cannot see them, presumably blinded by his 
cruel excesses; cf. HF 384—5 dominare tumidus, spiritus altos gere: | sequitur 
superbos ultor a tergo deus. 

caedes, insidiae, uenena, gladii: there are great difficulties with the text 
here. N reads aeuersio odiae, which generates auersio and euersio in different 
MSS and scribal correction to odia. Schultess may have been correct to see 
another word behind odiae and hesitantly proposes insidiae, which provides 
an excellent companion to the two following modes of assassination, poisons 
and swords. 

There are also profound problems with both auersio and euersio. auersio = _ 
‘abhorrence, loathing’ does not occur before the Christian writers and is 
otherwise a term of rhetoric, = ‘distraction’; that said, Seneca does use (and 
is the first to do so) a similarly rare word, auersatio, meaning ‘aversion’ or 
‘loathing’ at Trang. 2. 11, De Ira 1. 4. 3 (absolutely) and Ep. 97. 16. euersio 
seems barely better since the ‘destruction’ it denotes is invariably applied to 
buildings or cities and not to individuals (TLL v/2. 1024. 63-1025. 11); even 
in transferred usage, it is used not of individuals but of mores (Sen. Ep. 95. 29), 
res ( Tranq. 9. 3, of the mind's resources), or res familiaris (Tac. Ann. 6. 17, Sen. 
Tranq. 9. 3 rerum in this sense); the only examples under ‘hominum’ 
are collective nouns such as ‘hostium’ (TLL v/2. 1025. 42-50). We 
need another word here, a noun in the singular (governing sequitur) and of 
the appropriate length to supply the missing sense. I suggest caedes, — 
‘murder, assassination’ (OLD 1b), which is regularly used of specific individ- 
uals, e.g. Cic. Clu. 36 illa caedes Asuui Larinatis, Caes. BG 7. 1. 1 de Clodi 
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caede, Sall. BJ 31. 7 post C. Gracchi caedem, Ov. Fast. 6. 589 nostrae caede 
sororis. This combination of caedes and insidiae fills the right amount of space: 


N naturalemuirumatergosequituraeuersioodiaeuenenagladii 
Braund 
namtalemuirumatergosequiturcaedesinsidiaeuenenagladii 


Another strategy is that adopted by Calvin, namely to punctuate differently. 
He prints: nam...euersio. odio, ueneno, gladiis, tam multis periculis.... The 
chief difficulty here is the necessary alteration of the nouns from nominative 
to ablative. 

tam multis periculis petitur quam multorum ipse periculum est: Seneca 
has referred to the inevitable retaliation to a tyrant's cruelty several times 
already, e.g. 1. 13. 3 cum arma metuat ad arma confugiens, 1. 19. 5 tantum 
enim necesse est timeat quantum timeri uoluit, where the language underlines 
through repetition the equivalence of cause and effect. For periculum + gen. 
of person endangered see OLD 2b. 

priuatis...consiliis...consternatione publica: the key words are 
in chiasmus, with priuatis standing for priuatorum to create the balance. 
For consternatio, a rare word, here ‘uprising’ rather than ‘disturbance’, cf. 
Liv. 34. 2. 6, Tac. Hist. 1. 83. 


1. 25. 3-5 Seneca here develops this private/public antithesis in a series of 
examples which illustrate the initial point, that the scale of a tyrant’s cruelty 
and destruction determines the response to it, hence the vocabulary of size 
and extent: priuata, totas, late, omnes, undique, paruulae, publice, pusilla, 
ingentibus, unus, crebris, uno, uastum, multas. Favez points out (ad loc.) that 
in the three pairs of examples, the snake, sickness, and fire, the second element 
is expressed in more concrete and precise terms. 

pernicies: see 1. 1. 1 n. 

quod late furere coepit: quod generalizes the phenomenon from pernicies, 
almost ‘whatever’. On furere cf. 1. 19. 4 n. 

ubi fontes sputu inficit et, si adflauit, deurit obteritque quacumque 
incessit, ballistis petitur: the story of this snake was evidently popular: see 
Val. Max. (1. 8. ext. 19), Flor. 1. 18. 20, Liv. Perioch. 18, Oros. 4. 8. 10-11, Plin. 
NH 8. 37, and Silius’ elaboration at Pun. 6. 140—282; Seneca has another 
version at Ep. 82. 24. In 256 sce, during the first Punic War, a giant snake 
harassed the legions serving under Atilius Regulus near the river Bagrada; it 
was unassailable by ordinary weapons and was only destroyed by rocks the 
size of millstones hurled from ballistae; according to Gellius (NA 7. 3) the skin 
was sent to Rome. This snake seems to combine all possible elements which 
strain credulity: enormous size, poisonous venom and breath, and crushing. 

uerba dare: an idiom meaning ‘to cheat, deceive’ (OLD uerbum 6). 
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ubi crebris mortibus pestilentiam esse apparuit: the phrase pestilentiam 
esse serves as the subject of apparuit, i.e. ‘the existence of an epidemic. It is 
hard not to suspect the reading apparuit here, given its more justified occur- 
rence a few words later. 

conclamatio: see 1. 12. 2 n. 

manus intentantur: the verb denotes a threatening mien, cf. Liv. 3. 47. 7 
Verginius intentans in Appium manus, Sen. Ep. 71. 22 in oculos nunc mihi 
manus intentat ille, Tac. Hist. 1. 69 tela ac manus in ora legatorum intentant. 

familia: all the members of the household. 

incendium: clearly the appropriate word for a conflagration, cf. Ep. 91. 1 
multas enim ciuitates incendium uexauit and numquam denique tam infestum 
ulli exarsit incendium ut nihil alteri superesset incendio. 

depastum: personifies the fire, cf. NQ 7. 23. 1, Ep. 91. 1 [ignis] raro... sic 
cuncta depascitur ut nihil ferro relinquat. 

parte urbis obruitur: i.e. ‘by destruction of part of the city’: presumably 
Seneca refers to fire-breaks created by demolition, cf. the measures taken to 
bring the fire of Rome in 64 under control, Tac. Ann. 15. 40 prorutis per 
immensum aedificiis. 


1. 26. 1 Seneca outlines further consequences of crudelitas, extrapolating 
from private to public revenge; crudelitatem goes with both priuatorum and 
tyrannorum. For the self-vindication of slaves against their masters cf. Sall. BJ 
31. 11, serui aere parati iniusta imperia dominorum non perferunt; uos, Quir- 
ites, in imperio nati aequo animo seruitutem toleratis?; Sallust has his speaker, 
C. Memmius, use the example of slaves to shame the Roman citizens into 
action. 

Stories about tyrants figure prominently in Seneca's father's records of 
declamations, in Contr. 1. 7, 2. 5, 3. 6, 4. 7, 5. 8, 7. 6, 9. 4; later Juvenal will 
refer sardonically to the tyrant as a stock classroom topic, 7. 151 cum perimit 
saeuos classis numerosa tyrannos. Seneca's own loathing of tyrants manifests 
itself often, e.g. Ben. 7. 19. 8; see Clem. 1. 11. 4 n. Seneca has already dealt with 
the topic of a ruler's relationship with his guards at 1. 13. 

sub certo crucis periculo: the phrase is concessive, 'despite the risk of 
death, rather than a description of the bands/hands of slaves. On crucifixion 
see 1. 23. 1 n. For sub... periculo cf. Suet. Cal. 48. 2 sub mortis poena. 

et quorum...et ei quibus: ‘both...and...’; understand ei before quorum. 
Seneca asserts that uprisings can occur in response to the likelihood of 
suffering as well as actual suffering. 

exscindere: a very physical word, used of the demolition of buildings as well 
as the extermination of people; for use with an abstract cf. Tac. Ann. 16. 21 
Nero uirtutem ipsam excindere concupiuit interfecto Thrasea Paeto et Barea 
Sorano. 
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sua praesidia: contrast 1. 13. 1 placido tranquilloque regi fida sunt auxilia 
sua and cf. 1. 13. 1 illum acerbum et sanguinarium necesse est grauentur 
stipatores sui; the good princeps suo beneficio tutus nihil praesidiis eget 
(1. 13. 5). sua as serui sui 1. 18. 2 n. 

Seneca may have in mind the case of Cassius Chaerea, a tribune in the 
praetorian guard who assassinated Caligula (Suet. 58. 2). 

perfidiam...et impietatem et feritatem: powerful words; perfidia and 
impietas occur only here in De Clementia; feritas is reprised from 1. 25. 1. 
Seneca sees fides and pietas as a sound basis for the relationship between ruler 
and his people, cf. [the tyrant] non amicorum fidei credens, non pietati 
liberorum 1. 13. 3 n.; their replacement by perfidia and impietas marks the 
breakdown of that relationship. 

quidquid ab illis didicerant: time and again Seneca insists on the reci- 
procity of the ruler-ruled relationship: an evil ruler teaches his people to 
be evil. 

nequitia: abstract for concrete. 

apparet: a reference to service or attendance on Roman magistrates ( OLD 
5, TLL ii. 267. 62—268. 13) such as that afforded by lictors, e.g. Liv. 2. 55. 3 
quattuor et uiginti lictores apparere consulibus and Virg. Aen. 12. 849-50 hae 
Iouis ad solium saeuique in limine regis | apparent, rather than what would be 
the sole occurrence in Seneca of apparere in the sense of parere (thus OLD 6). 
Cf. 1. 13. 2 non potest habere quisquam bonae ac fidae uoluntatis ministros. 


1. 26. 2 With puta, ‘suppose’, Seneca shifts into the hypothetical realm: what 
would a kingdom of cruelty-without-consequences look like? His answer is a 
highly rhetorical sketch of a dystopic Rome with a horrible appearance (forma 
and facies make a pair), in which everything is disturbing (maesta, trepida, 
confusa, powerful asyndeton) and in which people cannot ever relax even at 
leisure (conuiuia and spectacula make another pair). Description of a captured 
city was a rhetorical set-piece, delineated at Quint. IO 8. 3. 67-9 expugnatam 
... ciuitatem; for an example see the nightmarish picture at e.g. Sall. BC 51. 9. 

captarum urbium forma: cf. Tac. Ann. 13. 25 in modum captiuitatis nox 
agebatur, of Nero's nocturnal rampages. 

facies: for this noun with abstract terms see TLL vi/1. 51. 80—52. 69, e.g. Oed. 
180 dira noui facies leti, De Ira 2. 35. 6 dira facies... diri adfectus, Ov. AA 1. 121 
timor unus erat, facies non una timoris; plural at Sil. 4. 437-8 letique cruenti | 
innumerae facies. Cf. also facies... quieti moratique imperii Clem. 1. 7. 2. 

uoluptates ipsae timentur: a paradox typical of Seneca. He refers to 
entertainments (OLD 4) organized by the emperor (Tac. Ann. 3. 6, Suet. 
Tib. 42. 2) or a magistrate (Ann. 4. 62), including banquets (conuiuia) and 
shows (spectacula). i 
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non conuiuia securi .. . custodienda est: non goes with securi. Seneca men- 
tions the dangers of indiscretion at feasts in connection with the craze for 
informers (delatores) under Tiberius at Ben. 3. 26. 1 sub Tib. Caesare fuit 
accusandi frequens et paene publica rabies... excipiebatur ebriorum sermo, 
simplicitas iocantium; for an incident in which Augustus showed restraint in 
response to a senator's foolhardy words see Ben. 3. 27. 1; for an incident in 
which Caligula is said to have scrutinized closely the face of a man whose son 
he had just executed see De Ira 2. 33. 3—6; and for similar cases in the court of 
the Persian king see De Ira 3. 15. 1-3. For discussion of these and similar 
incidents see Roller 146—73. For a judicious overview of the role of informers 
in early imperial Rome see S. H. Rutledge, Imperial Inquisitions: Prosecutors 
and Informants from Tiberius to Domitian (New York, 2001); at 181 he says: 
‘One thing delatores certainly were not, and that is instruments of terror and 
tyranny comparable to those of modern police states. Parallels or analogies 
with the Gestapo, the Stasi, the KGB, or McCarthyite zealots are inapplicable.’ 
Cf. Tac. Ann. 16. 5 on the ubiquity of informers at spectacles, noting people's 
absence and their alacritatem tristitiamque. 

non spectacula...quaeritur: non securi ineunt is to be understood with 
spectacula. 

Informers were also at large among the crowds at public entertainments. 

Commentators see a reference here to Caligula's outcry utinam p. R. unam 
ceruicem haberet! (Suet. 30. 2), in antipathy to a crowd who were supporting 
an act he did not like (infensus turbae fauenti aduersus studium suum); 
Suetonius provides further cases of Caligula's capriciousness at public enter- 
tainments at 35. 1—2. Pliny celebrates the freedom from caprice under Trajan: 
iam quam libera spectantium studia, quam securus fauor! nemini impietas ut 
solebat obiecta quod odisset gladiatorem; nemo e spectatore spectaculum factus 
miseras uoluptates unco et ignibus expiauit (Pan. 33. 3) and criticizes Domitian 
as demens ille...qui crimina maiestatis in harena colligebat (33. 4). There was 
also the potential for actors to twist their texts into deliberate or accidental 
insults againt the emperor, e.g. Suet. Tib. 45. 

apparentur: the subject is either spectacula (earlier) or ludi (later). 

artificum exquisitis nominibus: lit. “with the choicest names of artists’. 

quem tamen ludi in carcere iuuent?: presumably Seneca means that no one 
can enjoy the games if he ends up in prison; as Malaspina says, in carcere refers 
to the person; it is hard to see what taking in carcere closely with ludi (thus 
Büchner, Rosenbach, Natali) would mean. Lipsius (edn., n. 257) and other 
later commentators see an allusion to the capricious cruelty of Caligula (e.g. 
Suet. 30, 32, 35). If Seneca means to say that the empire can be like a prison, 
Tacitus repeats this, with an apology for the image, at Ann. 15. 57-8, describ- 
ing Nero's panic in the aftermath of the exposure of the Pisonian conspiracy: 
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magis magisque pauido Nerone, quamquam multiplicatis excubiis semet saep- 
sisset. quin et Vrbem per manipulos occupatis moenibus, insesso etiam mari et 
amne, uelut in custodiam dedit. Certainly, Seneca uses this imagery at De Ira 
3. 15. 3 when he deplores the life led by people who dine with kings, calling 
them a triste ergastulum. 


1. 26. 3-4 Seneca makes the climax of his indictment of the tyrant a picture of 
his regime as more savage and less discriminating than the conduct of wild 
animals, a display of power that runs out of control. Virtually the final word 
of this section is crudelitatem, maintaining Seneca's focus throughout 1. 25-6, 
and creating a vivid foil to the paean to clementia with which he will close 
Book 1. 

quod istud ... malum est occidere... fugare: malum is here a substantive; I 
have translated it as ‘curse’ to allow it to mean ‘wickedness’ (OLD 3), ‘an evil’ 
(OLD 7), and a ‘misfortune’ (OLD 2). istud looks forward to the string of 
infinitives that follow. The infinitives are carefully arranged in three pairs: two 
stark infinitives, occidere and saeuire, followed by delectari... decidere framing 
their phrases, followed by two longer phrases completed by verbs, fundere and 
fugare. Seneca's rhetorical skills assist the articulation of his indignation. 

di boni: an emotive exclamation, occurring only here in De Clementia; 
cf. Const. 18. 2, Cic. Phil. 2. 20, and often. 

delectari: echoes delectatur malis hominum 1. 25. 2 n. | 

ciuium capita decidere: use of the word ciues is designed to be emotive, cf. 
the same effect at 1. 12. 2, of Sulla, qui septem milia ciuium Romanorum 
contrucidari iussit; see also 1. 11. 2 quantum sibi in ciues suos liceat and next n. 

multum sanguinis fundere: cf. 1. 11. 2 ciuilem sanguinem fudisse. 

aspectu suo terrere ac fugare: cf. 1. 3. 3 quo procedente... diffugiunt. The 
reflexive suo refers to the tyrant, who is only implied in the impersonal verb 
uentum est. 

quae alia uita esset .. . potestas?: Seneca here assimilates the tyrant to a wild 
beast, developing the comparison at 1. 3. 3 (see n.) tamquam malum aliquod 
aut noxium animal e cubili prosilierit, which is here echoed by the phrase 
noxiosissimo cuique animali. When Juvenal tackles a similar topic, the lack 
of human pity, he chooses to mention the snake, lion, boar, tigress, and bear 
(15. 159-64). 

noxiosissimo: noxiosus is very rare, also at Ben. 7. 10. 2, Ep. 70. 27, Vit. Beat. 
4. 4, Petr. Sat. 130. 7, and occurs only here in the superlative. 

illa... horum...: illa refers to the wild beasts just mentioned, while horum 
refers to the cruel tyrants with whom Seneca is preoccupied. For this contrast, 
a favourite rhetorical topos, cf. e.g. De Ira 2. 8. 3 illae [ferae] inter se placidae 
sunt morsuque similium abstinent, hi [homines] mutua laceratione satiantur, 
Hor. Epod. 7. 11-12 (of civil war) neque hic lupis mos nec fuit leonibus, | 
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numquam nisi in dispar feris with Mankin, Plin. NH 7. 5 leonum feritas inter se 

non dimicat, serpentium morsus non petit serpentis, ne maris quidem beluae ac 

pisces nisi in diuersa genera saeuiunt. at hercule homini plurima ex homine sunt 

mala, Juv. 15. 159-68 (quotation below), Aug. Ciu. Dei 12. 23 neque... 

umquam inter se leones aut inter se dracones, qualia homines, bella gesserunt. 
expertia ... damnata: concessive. 

rationis expertia: this was the standard Stoic position on animals, cf. Ep. 
76. 9-10 in homine optimum quid est? ratio. hac antecedit animalia, deos 
sequitur. ratio ergo perfecta proprium bonum est, cetera illi cum animalibus 
satisque communia sunt..., 85. 8 rationi nullum animal obtemperat, 113. 17, 
124. 8—14. 

immanitatis crimine damnata: crimen here denotes 'charge, accusation; cf. 
Ov. Fast. 6. 189 uixit ut occideret damnatus crimine regni. immanitas is often 
associated with beasts, e.g. Cic. Inu. 1. 103 id a feris quoque hominibus et a 
barbaris gentibus et inmanibus bestiis esse remotum, [Sall.] Ep. ad Caes. 1. 8. 4 
auaritia belua fera immanis intoleranda est; Liv. 34. 24. 4 moribus ritibusque 
efferatioribus quam ulli barbari, immo quam immanes beluae uiuunt. 

abstinent suis: cf. Ep. 95. 31 inter se etiam mutis ac feris pax sit, Juv. 15. 
159—64, e.g. parcit | cognatis maculis similis fera. 

tuta est: — 'generates safety' or 'affords protection, akin to OLD 3, e.g. Liv. 
24. 46. 1 quae pars [sc. urbis] tutissima moenibus est. 

horum: see above, on illa... horum... 

ne a necessariis quidem sibi rabies temperat: on rabies see 1. 12. 4 n. The 
tyrant’s ‘rage’ is here strongly personified; for temperare + dat. + a 4- abl. = 
‘restrain’ cf. Rhet. Her. 4. 25 eum sibi in contionibus a mendacio temperaturum, 
Cels. 4. 31. 2 cum... a uino... sibi temperassent. 

necessarii are people closely connected by ties of blood or friendship; it is 
hard not to think of the catalogues of Claudius’ victims at Sen. Apoc. 11. 5 
(relations) and 13. 5 (liberti, amici, and relations). 

externa suaque in aequo habet: rabies remains the subject. A different 
contrast from that at 1. 13. 3, tam externa quam domestica. 

in aequo: ‘on equal terms’; see OLD aequum 2b. 

[quo plus exercitatior.] a...: the text is highly problematic. R has quo plus 
exercitatiora, while N has quo plus sexercitatiora, for which Gertz proposed 
quo plus se exercitat, eo incitatior. a; Favez and Préchac quo plus se exercet 
excitatior. a; i.e. ‘the more it exercises itself, the more violent/proficient it 
becomes. From... Support for incitatus in the comparative in Seneca comes 
from NQ 7. 7. 1 [cometes] cresceret uento eoque esset ardentior quo ille 
incitatior, Ep. 78. 9 [dolor| si incitatior est. 

Calvin points us in a useful direction by taking the clause with what 
follows: quo possit exercitatior a singulorum deinde caedibus in exitia gentium 
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serpere, where possit is presumably an emendation of plus, i.e. ‘so that the 
better practised it may be able to creep on from the murder of individuals to 
wiping out nations. Editors who loosely attach the quo clause to what 
precedes are clearly mistaken; the previous sentence consists of the contrast 
between beasts (illa) and tyrants (horum), in which each part has two main 
verbs. The idea of tyrants' rage increasing the more it is deployed looks 
forward to the following examples. However, I am suspicious of this entire 
clause, which looks like an explanatory gloss on a singulorum ... putat. And 
deinde should mark a progression by appearing at the head of the second 
element, which it does if we delete the quo...phrase: first, tyrants do not 
discriminate between the types of their victims; then, they get a taste for 
savagery which grows out of control. 

a singulorum... caedibus in exitia gentium serpit: the subject is still rabies. 
The general idea reprises that of 1. 25. 2, with repetition of exitia from 1. 25. 1. 
For exitia gentium see De Ira 1. 2. 1 in next n. serpere occurs with other 
abstract subjects, consuetudo (Cic. Caec. 68), amicitia (Am. 87), rumor (Mur. 
45, Virg. Aen. 12. 239), bellum (Flor. Epit. 1. 25). Malaspina connects the verb 
with ‘il valore emblematico' of the examples of snakes at 1. 25. 4 and 1. 26. 3. 

inicere...putat: Seneca's picture of the devastation caused by tyrants' 
frenzy closely resembles his picture of the damaging effects of anger at De 
Ira 1. 2. 1-3 e.g. uidebis caedes ac uenena et reorum mutuas sordes et urbium 
clades et totarum exitia gentium et principum sub ciuili hasta capita uenalia et 
subiectas tectis faces nec intra moenia coercitos ignes sed ingentia spatia regio- 
num hostili flamma relucentia; also cf. Ep. 94. 61. Here, by using the phrases 
potentiam putat... parum imperatorum credit... putat, he emphasizes the way 
that tyrants imagine the world and implies that their ideas are illusory. The 
infinitives inicere, inducerem and iubere are used as substantives; understand 
esse with potentiam and imperatorium. For display of power cf. ipsa ostentan- 
dae per terrores potentiae dira, sed frequens magnis imperiis, gloria 1. 1. 3 n., 
esp. Tac. Ann. 16. 23 ut magnitudinem imperatoriam caede insignium uirorum 
quasi regio facinore ostentaret. 

aratrum uetustis urbibus inducere: just as the plough might be used to mark 
out the territory of new cities (e.g. Virg. Aen. 5. 755 urbem designat aratro), so, 
at least symbolically if not literally, the razing ofa city was said to be done with a 
plough, e.g. Hor. Od. 1. 16. 19-21 cur perirent | funditus inprimeretque muris | 
hostile aratrum exercitus insolens with NH, Prop. 3. 9. 41, Man. 4. 557-8 sternet 
positas urbes inque arua reducet | oppida et in domibus maturas reddet aristas. 
For aratrum inducere cf. Liv. 42. 2. 5. 

The image evokes the fate of Carthage, Dig. 7. 4. 21 si aratrum in ea 
[ciuitate] inducatur, ciuitas esse desinit, ut passa est Carthago. Seneca seems 
to have in mind a specific case, probably Sulla's vengeance on cities that 
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opposed him such as Praeneste, which was totally destroyed, thus Ben. 
5. 16. 3, App. BC 1. 94, cf. Flor. 2. 9. 27 Sulmonem, uetus oppidum socium 
atque amicum—facinus indignum—non expugnat aut obsidet iure belli; sed 
quod modo morte damnati duci iubentur, sic damnatam ciuitatem iussit Sulla 
deleri, Aug. Ciu. Dei 3. 28 una [nobilis ciuitas] uero, uelut unus reus duci 
iuberetur, sic tota iussa est trucidari. Cf. Corbulo's treatment of Artaxata at Tac. 
Ann. 13. 41: Artaxatis ignis inmissus deletaque et solo aequata sunt. 

unum...aut alterum: ‘one or two, cf. Ben. 5. 25. 6, Ep. 7. 9. 

eodem tempore grex miserorum: the height of the progression from 
singulorum and unum...aut alterum; eo tempore underlines the huge quan- 
tity. This sketch evokes Seneca's description of Sulla's atrocity at 1. 12. 2 n., 
where contrucidari and conclamationem have a similar function to the phrase 
eodem tempore here. 

grex: nicely conveys the helplessness of the victims of the bestial tyrant. 

sub ictu: cf. Ben. 2. 29. 4. 

in ordinem coactam: in ordinem cogere or redigere is almost a technical 
term meaning ‘to reduce in rank, e.g. Liv. 25. 4. 4 concilium plebes sustulisse, 
tribunos in ordinem coegisse, hence ‘to put in one’s place’ or ‘to humble’ (OLD 
ordo 6), used more freely at e.g. Ben. 1. 4. 1 tu modo nos tuere... quod 
Chrysippum in ordinem coegerim. For a ruler's resentment at a perceived slight 
cf. Suet. Cl. 38. 1, where Claudius rebukes the people of Ostia for failing to 
send boats to meet him, in ordinem se coactum. 


1.26.5 The climax consists of Seneca’s praise of the happiness of the good ruler; 
the word clementia makes its final appearance in Book 1 here. Malaspina 
powerfully reinforces the argument in Mazzoli’ for a substantial lacuna before 
felicitas illa. Certainly there is a stark break with what precedes; and the language 
is odd, as indicated by the explanatory expansion to which translators are 
compelled, e.g. Cooper—Procope’s ‘happiness that deserves the name. Given 
the Sullan flavour of 1. 26, it seems possible that Seneca originally included a 
condemnation of the Felicitas Sullae, the quality that Sulla appropriated 
to establish an association with divinity (see Fears 877-80, Weinstock 114, 
J. P. V. D. Balsdon, ‘Sulla Felix, JRS 41 (1951), 1-10) before drawing a contrast 
with real felicitas; see Mazzoli's reconstruction: « Felicitas Sullae fuit ista, dii 
magni, hostes ciuesque in promiscuo habitos acerrima uirtute contrucidare superb- 
aque pompa de ipsis triumphum ducere... Sed uide, oro te, quanto melius dici 
possit ueriusque> felicitas illa... This would account for the lacuna as a saut du 
méme au méme. But perhaps the word felicitas alone could evoke Sulla. In any 
case, Seneca flagged Sulla as an important topic at 1. 12. 3 n. and mentioned the 
cognomen of Felix at 1. 14. 2 n. For Sulla's felicitas mentioned sarcastically by 
Rutilius, a critic of Sulla, see Prou. 3. 7 ‘uiderint’ inquit "isti quos Romae 
deprehendit felicitas tua. uideant largum in foro sanguinem . . .: 
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felicitas: see esse felices 1. 1. 7 n., felix 1. 13. 4 n., cf. 2. 1. 4 regno... felici. 

multis... dare... clementia ciuicam: as in 1. 26. 4, the infinitives here are 
used as substantives. The three clauses in simple parataxis together evoke the 
earlier, Republican, context of the award of the corona ciuica, a crown of oak 
leaves, namely, when a citizen had saved the life of a fellow-citizen in battle by 
killing his adversary (Gell. NA 5. 6. 11-15; Weinstock 163). The Principate 
saw a significant shift in the context of the award of the corona ciuica away 
from battle against foreign enemies and into the context of, first, civil warfare 
and then the treatment of citizens in general: see Introd. 5. 5 on Julius Caesar's 
crucial role. Even before this, there had been slippage from the original 
context into a more generalized context of 'saving': Gellius records a proposal 
that Cicero be awarded this honour quod eius opera esset atrocissima illa 
Catilinae coniuratio detecta uindicataque (NA 5. 6. 15). Pliny (NH 16. 7) 
puts this clearly: hinc ciuicae coronae, militum uirtutis insigne clarissimum, 
iam pridem uero et clementiae imperatorum, postquam ciuilium bellorum 
profano meritum coepit uideri ciuem non occidere. By Nero's time, the corona 
ciuica was readily associated with clementia; it is interesting to note, then, that 
Seneca revives the original military context in his next sentence. The corona 
ciuica appears on Neronian coins from 54 until 61; Sutherland 148-72 (esp. 
159—60) views its disappearance as an important sign of Nero's self-assertion 
in the waning of the influence of Seneca and Burrus. On the coinage of 
Augustus, Caligula, and Claudius the corona ciuica is sometimes combined 
with the title Pater Patriae; Béranger argues that the title Pater Patriae in 
effect absorbed the corona ciuica through its implications of protection. 
In this regard it seems significant that Nero declined the title Pater Patriae 
initially (see 1. 14. 2 n.) and only assumed it in late 55 or 56 cE (see Suther- 
land 155-6): this would have made the symbolism of the corona ciuica 
more powerful at the time that Seneca was writing De Clementia. 

salutem dare: as 1. 10. 4. 

ab ipsa morte reuocare: ‘to save from (the threat of) death’, as OLD 11b. 

ornamentum: cf. clementia... ornamentum... imperiorum est simul et cer- 
tissima salus 1. 11. 4 n. 

fastigio: pace Malaspina (citing TLL vi/1. 320. 16-83), not the literal height 
above the door, as where Augustus displayed his crown, RG 34. 2 corona... 
ciuica super ianuam meam fixa est, but figuratively, ‘eminence, TLL vi/1. 322. 
31—324. 7, e.g. Clem. 1. 8. 3 n. fastigio tuo adfixus es, Ben. 4. 21. 6 [conscientia] 
non descendit e fastigio, Tranq. 10. 6, Breu. 4. 1, Liv. 35. 12. 10 ex altiore fastigio 
rex quam tyrannus detractus erat, Tac. Ann. 14. 47 imperatoris fastigio, Suet. 
Cal. 22. 2 et principum et regum se excessisse fastigium. 

corona ob ciues seruatos: i.e. the corona ciuica (see n. on multis dare above 
and Introd. 5. 5). For the corona ciuica on coins of Nero from 56 cE onwards 
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see App. 3 figs. 6, 9. The slogan associated with the corona ciuica, ob ciues 
seruatos, appeared on coins and in documents: see Béranger 275-6. Dio (53. 
16. 4) says the corona ciuica was awarded to Augustus in 27 sce ‘for saving the 
citizens’; this Augustus himself records with great pride at RG 34. 2 (see 
previous n.). 

non hostilia...spolia: in elegant tricolon with anaphora of non, Seneca 
provides a negative catalogue of items that might be considered ornamenta, 
items typically displayed in an emperor’s triumphal procession. 

haec diuina potentia... incendii ac ruinae potentia est: Seneca here offers a 
definition of potentia to correct the tyrant's misprisions at 1. 26. 4 potentiam 
putat. Chiasmus frames this final sentence, with the contrasting verbs seruare 
and occidere at its centre; for the antithesis cf. 'occidere contra legem nemo non 
potest, seruare nemo praeter me' 1. 5. 4 n. | 

diuina: as Mortureux^ 64 observes, characterization of imperial power as 
divine recalls Nero's assertion at 1. 1. 2, that he in terris deorum uice fungerer, 
on the relationship between good rulers and gods see 1. 5. 7 nn. 

gregatim ac publice: the good ruler has no grex miserorum (1. 26. 4) waiting 
in terror, nor is he a menace to the state (cf. 1. 26. 2 publici metus). For 
gregatim of people, often negatively, cf. Ben. 6. 32. 1, of Julia's lovers. 

publice: this adverb sets a seal on an important theme of the ruler's 
relationship with the people, indicating his commitment to the good of the 
state; Malaspina's interpretation, ‘in nome dello stato, following Büchner's 
‘öffentlich’, cannot be correct as it introduces a new idea. 

seruare: see 1. 5. 2, 1. 5. 4, 1. 5. 7, 2. 7. 4 nn. 

incendii ac ruinae: a final reprise of the horrific image conjured at 1. 26. 4. 


Book 2 


2. 1-2 Seneca prefaces his definition of clementia, evidently the central topic 
of Book 2 as stated at 1. 3. 1, with a captatio beneuolentiae addressed to Nero: 
rather than lecture him, he praises him for a remark interpreted as the 
epitome of clementia. He inserts his (disingenuous) disavowal of flattery at 
2. 2. 2. This strategy resembles that of the opening of Book 1: exhortation to 
Nero to continue to behave like himself or, as Favez puts it (130), 'les flatteries 
qui suivent ont également pour but de le rendre prisonnier de son attitude’. 
Calvin comments along the same lines that Seneca operates ‘laudantis 
specie magis quam praecipientis. On the incompleteness of Book 2 see Introd. 
3:2, 0.1, 

The remark uellem litteras nescirem! is the expression of reluctance to 
authorize an execution requested by Burrus, who alongside Seneca was 
Nero's closest adviser (see below). Seneca makes the victims two brigands, 
while Suetonius' account (10. 2) has a single victim, cuiusdam capite damnati. 
Though there is no way to date this incident precisely, it seems safe to assume 
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that it was recent to the composition of De Clementia; Suetonius places it at the 
start of Nero's reign, as one of the signs of his good intentions: ut certiorem 
adhuc indolem ostenderet, ex Augusti praescripto imperaturum se professus, 
neque liberalitatis neque clementiae ne comitatis quidem exhibendae ullam 
occasionem omisit (10. 1). Thus O. Zwierlein, "Zur Datierung von Seneca De 
clementia, RhM? 139 (1996), 14-32 at 28, contra L. Herrmann, ‘La date du De 
clementia, REL 7 (1929), 94-103 at 98 who places it at the end of 55 cE. 


2. 1. 1 ut de clementia scriberem, Nero Caesar: echoes the opening of Book 
l, scribere de clementia, Nero Caesar, institui..., where see nn. on scribere and 
Nero Caesar. | 

una...uox tua: una here = ‘one particular, cf. Ep. 8. 9 unum uersum eius 
qui ad philosophiam pertinet . . . referam. For uox = ‘remark, see OLD 8 and 7b; 
again at 2. 2. 2, in the plural. | 

non sine admiratione: goes with et... audisse and et... narrasse. 

aliis narrasse: Seneca's reporting to others of Nero's remark made in a 
private context is designed to indicate his admiration. 

magni animi: on magnanimitas see 1. 5. 3 n., also magnus animus 1. 5. 5 n. 

lenitatis: Seneca introduces a term that will be important to the definition 
of clementia at 2. 3. 1. Cf. Caes. BC 3. 98. 2 pauca... de lenitate sua locutus 
where lenitas is a synonym for clementia. 

quae non composita...subito erupit: the spontaneity conveys Nero's 
sincerity. 

composita: here synonymous with ficta or simulata, cf. Sall. BJ 85. 31 where 
Marius, styling himself as a man of action, says non sunt composita uerba mea; 
parui id facio; Tac. Ann. 11. 27 sed nihil compositum miraculi causa, uerum 
audita scriptaque senioribus tradam, apologizing for a fantastic story. 

nec alienis auribus data: perhaps Nero made this remark in the presence of 
Burrus and Seneca alone. 

bonitatem tuam cum fortuna tua litigantem: on Nero's bonitas cf. bonitas 
ista tua singulari 1. 1. 5 n. 

fortuna: = [the duties entailed by his] high position, see 1. 8. 2 n., 1. 21. 1 n. 

litigantem: figurative, 1. 7. 4 n. 

in medium adduxit: more often with proferre; see OLD medium 3b. 


2. 1. 2 animaduersurus: criminals brought to Rome for judgement were 
placed under military guard and therefore became the responsibility of the 
praetorian prefect. The situation here is that Burrus has opted to present 
the criminals for punishment, which was the emperor's prerogative; see 
Introd. 5. 4, e.g. Millar 507-27, J. M. Kelly, Princeps Iudex (Weimar, 1957). 

latrones: latrocinium (see Brill's New Pauly) was an offence under the lex 
Cornelia de sicariis et ueneficis and carried the death penalty. 
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Burrus praefectus tuus: Sextus Afranius Burrus (RE 8, PIR no. 311), 
commander of the praetorian guard (praefectus praetorio) from 51 till his 
death in 62 cr. Burrus and Seneca together guided Nero during the early years 
of his reign, imposing some measure of restraint on the young emperor 
through their powerful combination of military and oratorical skills; Tacitus 
gives a full description of their abilities and co-operation early in his narrative 
of Nero's reign (Ann. 13. 2): diuersa arte ex aequo pollebant, Burrus militaribus 
curis et seueritate morum, Seneca praeceptis eloquentiae et comitate honesta. 
The death of Burrus, possibly by poison (Ann. 14. 51, Suet. 35. 5), changed 
all that; in Tacitus' words, mors Burri infregit Senecae potentiam (Ann. 14. 52). 

Calvin has a lengthy disquisition on disagreements among the ancient 
sources about the rank and duties of the praefectus praetorio in his commen- 
tary at this point, which he ends with the comment, haec pluribus quam 
statueram, "This note has exceeded the length I had planned' (tr. Battles- 
Hugo). 

tibi principi natus: principi is used predicatively with tibi. The flattery 
resembles that of Juvenal's fisherman presenting the enormous turbot to 
Domitian: tua seruatum consume in saecula rhombum (4. 68). 

exigebat a te scriberes: ellipse of ut after exigere is unusual; one other 
example is Plin. Ep. 6. 8. 5 rogo ergo, exigo etiam pro iure amicitiae, cures... 

in quos et ex qua causa animaduerti uelles: lit. “you wished punishment to 
be inflicted against which individuals and for what reason’; hence ‘their 
names and the reason for their execution’. 

inuitus inuito: sc. tibi. For the good ruler’s reluctance to punish see 1. 13. 4 
ostendens quam inuitus aspero remedio manus admoueat, 1. 22. 3 (with n.) 
inuitus et cum magno tormento ad castigandum ueniat, 2. 2. 3 raro, inuitus et 
cum magna cunctatione. 

*uellem litteras nescirem!': Suetonius’ record (see 2. 1—2 n. above) differs 
only slightly (10. 2): ‘quam uellem nescire litteras. 


2. 1. 3 o dignam uocem...o uocem...o uocem...!: very emotive, cf. 
repeated o dignum, 1. 16. 1 n. 

dignam ... quam audirent: for dignus + relative pronoun + subjunctive see 
OLD 2, e.g. Ov. Fast. 4. 270 dignus Roma locus quo deus omnis eat. The 
imperfect tense of the consecutive subjunctive audirent follows sequence 
from the implied past tense in the exclamation o dignam uocem. 

gentes quae...quaeque...quaeque: Seneca divides the peoples of the 
world into three categories, all of whom ought to hear Nero's remark: those 
within the Roman Empire, those on the borders, and those outside. This may 
reflect the cosmopolitanism of Stoicism, but also the totalizing vision of 
Roman imperialism; cf. 1. 1. 2 ego uitae necisque gentibus arbiter. Seneca 
uses the phrase Romanum imperium also at Helu. 7. 7. 
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The universal audience that Seneca desires for Nero's remark will be 
continued in omnium mortalium and generis humani. 

quae...iuxta iacent dubiae libertatis: libertatem 1. 1. 2 n.; for dubiae 
libertatis cf. Liv. 24. 15. 6 claram satis et insignem uirtutem esse nec dubiam 
libertatem futuram strenuis uiris, Juvenal uses the phrase in a similar context at 
8. 263 dubia pro libertate and in a legal context at 7. 116—17 dicturus dubia pro 
libertate bubulco | iudice. Seneca probably has in mind kingdoms which had 
recently become provinces, such as Judaea (under Augustus) and Britannia 
(annexed by Claudius), and those for which this outcome remained, such as 
Arabia (i.e. Nabataea) and Dacia, which were later annexed by Trajan. 

quae ...se contra uiribus aut animis attollunt: a specific case might be the 
Parthians’ seizure of Armenia during 54 ce (Tac. Ann. 13. 6; background in 
Ann. 12. 44-7 and 50-1). For the combination of nouns cf. Liv. 22. 52. 4 
quibus satis uirium aut animi fuit. 

attollunt: contrasting with iacent, characterizes the spirit of the resistance 
to Roman rule. 

in contionem omnium mortalium: not the technical sense of contio, i.e. a 
meeting of the Roman people summoned by a magistrate, but an ‘assembly, 
here consisting of the entire human race. 

in cuius uerba principes regesque iurarent: commentators (e.g. Favez) 
make more difficulties than necessary here over cuius: the relative pronoun 
clearly refers to uocem and not to Nero. This is not exactly the idiom in 
alicuius uerba iurare where alicuius denotes the individual to whom allegiance 
is pledged; rather, the expression denotes an oath of commitment to the 
principle enunciated in Nero's remark, namely, reluctance to punish. See 
OLD iurare 5b, e.g. Tac. Ann. 4. 42 Apidiumque Merulam quod in acta diui 
Augusti non iurauerat albo senatorio erasit. The phrase principes regesque 
occurred at 1. 4. 3 n., cf. 1. 3. 3 regem aut principem. 

The imperfect subjunctive maintains the past sequence from o dignam 
uocem quam audirent above: these are unfulfilled wishes. 

publica generis humani innocentia dignam: the Latin is rather strained but 
the following clause, with its reference to the idealized past, makes the sense 
clear: the remark was worthy of the era of human guiltlessness. 

On the concept of innocentia, central to De Clementia, see 1. 1. 5 n. and 
1. 23. 2 n. For the combination with publica cf. Sen. Contr. 9. 4. 10 pro publica 
innocentia est non licere hoc quoque tyrannis, ut nos faciant nocentes, [Quint.] 
Decl. 12. 18 innocentiam publicam uendis, both contexts where a state might 
be induced to depart from its ‘guiltlessness. 

cui redderetur antiquum illud saeculum: this clause has also caused 
difficulties because of the past tense of redderetur and the antecedent of cui 
(innocentia or genus humanum?); however, it functions like in cuius uerba 
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... iurarent above, i.e. cui refers back to uocem and the imperfect subjunctive 
marks the past sequence of unfulfilled wishes. Seneca is saying that Nero's 
remark deserves a restoration of the Golden Age while acknowledging that 
this cannot happen. 

antiquum illud saeculum: the Golden Age, as heralded in poetry from the 
time of Nero's accession, including Sen. Apoc. 4. 1 esp. 9 aurea formoso 
descendunt saecula filo, Calp. Sic. 1. 54—73, Buc. Eins. 2. 21-38. For the Golden 
Age in general see Gatz, Weltalter, esp. 128—43. Seneca provides an extended 
picture of the Stoic Golden Age in Ep. 90, e.g. 5 nec erat cuiquam aut animus in 
iniuriam aut causa; cf. the speech by Seneca at Oct. 397—406, itself modelled 
on Hippolytus' praise of the simple life at Phaed. 483—539; for discussion of 
Seneca's negative presentation in that passage see C. Maxia, ‘Seneca e l'età 
dell'oro. Negazione, eterocronie ed eterotopie, BSL 30 (2000), 87-105. 


2. 1. 4 nunc profecto consentire decebat...locum: impersonal expression 
with the infinitive phrases consentire, pietatem .. . resurgere and uitia... dare 
...locum functioning as the subjects. The grammar is in tension between 
present and past: the imperfect tense decebat refers back to the moment when 
Nero uttered his remark, but Seneca substitutes nunc for tunc, which would be 
logical, to create vividness. 

consentire: compressed: in effect, ‘for people to be united ...* For national 
consensus cf. 1. 3. 4 n., 1. 23. 2. For consentire + ad cf. Cic. Cat. 4. 15 qua 
uirtute ad communem salutem dignitatemque consentiunt. 

ad aequum bonumque: 1. 18. 1 n. 

alieni cupidine: objective genitive; Seneca rewords Pacuuius Tr. 170-1 R? 
= 174-5 W = fr. 119 Schierl regni alieni cupiditas | pellexit. 

cupido: primarily a poetic word, equivalent to cupiditas; + gen. cf. Virg. 
Georg. 1. 37 regnandi... dira cupido, Augustus quoted by Sen. Breu. 4. 3 cupido 
temporis optatissimi. 

omne animi malum oritur: cf. Ep. 114. 22 hoc a magno animi malo oritur. 

pietatem integritatemque cum fide ac modestia: a catalogue of moral 
virtues which would suit a return to the Golden Age, cf. 1. 19. 8 n.; the 
words are arranged in two pairs, with pietas and fides (combined earlier at 
1. 13. 3 n.) relating to the fabric of social relationships, while integritas and 
modestia, which occur only here, relate to self-control; on integritas see Kaster 
134—48. Malaspina (ad loc.) asserts that this combination of ‘rispetto’ and 
'autocontrollo' amounts to the 'obbedienza' of the ruler's subjects. 

uitia diuturno abusa regno: for the ‘reign’ of viciousness cf. Trang. 5. 3 
in florenti ac beata petulantiam, inuidiam, mille alia inertia uitia regnare, Ben. 
1. 10. 1 euersos mores, regnare nequitiam, in deterius res humanas et omne nefas 
labi, [Quint.] Decl. 3. 11 uitia regnare. This may be a glance at the allegedly 
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rampant uitia during the reigns of the previous emperors, Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius. 

felici ac puro saeculo: cf. Apoc. 4. 1. 23-4 (of Nero) felicia lassis | saecula 
praestabit. purus in this sense of ‘free from moral defilement or the stain of 
crime (esp. bloodshed)' (OLD 4) seems to be used in contexts referring or 
alluding to civil war, e.g. Sen. Suas. 6. 2 (of Cato) illas usque ad ultimum diem 
puras a ciuili sanguine manus, Luc. 7. 263 nulla manus, bello mutato iudice, 
pura est, Stat. Theb. 11. 450-1 purae... nefandi | sanguinis obliquis ceciderunt 
ictibus hastae. 


2.2.1 In this section Seneca revives the corporeal imagery from 1. 3. 5, 1. 4. 3, 
and 1. 5. 1 (see nn.), by representing Nero as the animus and the caput to the 
corpus imperii. 

futurum hoc, Caesar, ex magna parte sperare et confidere libet: Seneca's 
expression is qualified by the impersonal verb libet (only here in De Clem- 
entia), by the phrase ex magna parte, and by the double-step of sperare and 
confidere, as if he dare not place too large a burden of expectation upon Nero 
to restore the Golden Age. 

ex magna parte: goes with futurum. 

tradetur...diffundeturque...: initial position puts emphasis on these 
verbs. diffundere expands the idea of transmission in tradere into the idea of 
diffusion; for diffundere of diffusion through a body, used of food and poison 
and disease as well as figuratively, see OLD 2. 

ista animi tui mansuetudo: for Seneca's use of mansuetudo see 1. 7. 3 n. 

per omne imperii corpus: N's imne imperjii poses a problem: should we 
remove imne as a partial dittography or emend it, with Rossbach, to immane? 
Though Malaspina prints immane, his note demonstrates the difficulties, 
namely, that the word elsewhere in Seneca is strongly negative and it never 
occurs linked with imperium in extant Latin. Malaspina sees a reprise of the 
picture of the unruly multitude from 1. 1. 1; I prefer to follow the evidence of 
codices recentiores and delete the problematic word. 

in similitudinem tuam formabuntur: the verb occurred at 1. 7. 1, also in 
the context of exemplarity, though there the ruler was to model himself on the 
gods. For the state modelling its behaviour on that of its ruler cf. Cic. Leg. 
3. 30-2 e.g. ut...cupiditatibus principum et uitiis infici solet tota ciuitas, sic 
emendari et corrigi continentia and quo perniciosius de re publica merentur 
uitiosi principes, quod non solum uitia concipiunt ipsi, sed ea infundunt in 
ciuitatem, neque solum obsunt quod ipsi corrumpuntur, sed etiam quod cor- 
rumpunt, plusque exemplo quam peccato nocent, Plin. Pan. 45. 6 uita principis 
censura est, eaque perpetua: ad hanc dirigimur, ad hanc conuertimur: nec tam 
imperio nobis opus est, quam exemplo. 
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a capite bona ualetudo: sounds like a proverb, though it is unattested 
elsewhere in Latin. Closest is Aug. Enarr. in Psalm. 29 (PL 36. 223) prouerbium 
est antiquum et uerum: ubi caput, et cetera membra; cf. Schol. Bern. ad Luc. 5. 
685, p. 183 bene caput, ut quo extincto membra moriantur. Cf. too the modern 
proverb ‘the fish rots from the head’. 

proinde omnia uegeta sunt atque erecta aut languore demissa prout 
animus eorum uiget aut marcet: Seneca evokes a vivid picture of bodies 
standing ‘vigorous and alert or despondent with exhaustion in precise cor- 
respondence to the state of the animus that governs them; the bodies are to be 
imagined as individual citizens. I take erecta and demissa as adj. rather than 
past participles, cf. Cic. Clu. 58 erigebat animum iam demissum et oppressum. 

I print proinde omnia, Kronenbergs emendation of N’s reading inoms, 
while Malaspina follows others in supplying in omnes <corporis partes exit; 
omnia». Seneca likes the formula proinde. ..prout to state equivalence of 
cause and effect, e.g. Marc. 18. 3 ex horum leuissimis motibus fortunae popu- 
lorum dependent et maxima ac minima proinde formantur prout aequum 
iniquumue sidus incessit. There is more of a case for Erasmus' emendation 
of uiuitto uiget than Malaspina allows, since it is not clear that uiuere really is 
a synonym for uigere as he asserts, citing OLD 7. 

erunt ciues, erunt socii digni hac bonitate: initial position of the verbs 
emphatically expresses Seneca's confidence. socii, denoting allies of Rome (cf. 
De Ira 2. 34. 4), spreads Seneca's confidence beyond the limits of Roman 
citizenry; cf. his list at Ep. 94. 11 sic amico utere, sic ciue, sic socio. On Nero's 
bonitas, mentioned at 2. 1. 1, see 1. 1. 5 n. 

recti mores: cf. Ep. 114. 11 ubicumque uideris orationem corruptam placere, 
ibi mores quoque a recto desciuisse non erit dubium. 

parcetur ubique manibus tuis: Seneca presumably means that Nero's hands 
will be spared the necessity of signing execution orders, which is the topic 
under discussion here; this is much superior to taking the manibus as the 
'shades' of the dead, as Calvin and Lipsius do. Perhaps too ubique means that 
the people whom he might spare are Nero's own hands and that his sparing 
them is the same as sparing himself, a point made through the extended 
organic imagery introduced at 1. 3. 5 (see n.). 


2. 2. 2 diutius me morari hic patere, non ut blandiar...adulando: Seneca 
cleverly draws attention to his extended flattery of Nero in order to deny that 
it is flattery and to state his own commitment to the truth even if the truth is 
unpalatable. The sentiment resembles that which Tacitus has Seneca declare in 
the aftermath of the Pisonian conspiracy that nec sibi promptum in adulationes 
ingenium; idque nulli magis gnarum quam Neroni, qui saepius libertatem Senecae 
quam seruitium expertus esset (Ann. 15. 61); it also resembles Dio Chrysostom's 
declaration in one of his kingship orations to Trajan, Or. 3. 12-13. 
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If we read hic, there seems no reason to alter morari to immorari, since 
morari can bear the desired sense of ‘dwelling on' a topic, cf. Ben. 5. 1. 1 
quidquid ultra moror, non seruio materiae sed indulgeo; if weight is given to N's 
huic, then immorari may be preferable, since it is used with the dative where 
morari is not; however, editors then have to suppose that uoci fell out of the 
text. Given the difficulty of construing the grammar of R's non ut blandum 
auribus tuis, we must either adopt CT's blandiar or suppose that some 
material fell out; see Malaspina for a suggestion, non ut <oblectamentum 
porrigam> blandum. 

quid ergo est?: Seneca offers two reasons for dwelling on the topic of Nero's 
remark, the first offered in a clever praeteritio which repeats his praise strategy 
from the opening of Book 1 (1. 1. 1-7) and the second a comparison with 
other memorable remarks. 

For praeter Calvin prints propter and nicely construes quid ergo est 
propter...cupio? as a single sentence (‘So what's the point of my wanting 
you to be as familiar... words?) which is answered by the ut clause (‘So 
that... decision’); however, this leaves the illud clause which follows in asyn- 
deton without clear connection to what precedes. 

bene factis dictisque tuis: dicta obviously refers to the uox generosa (2. 1. 1) 
under discussion here; facta relates to Seneca's hopes that Nero will adopt a 
policy of clementia, as outlined in the speech put into his mouth at 1. 1. 2-4, 
cf. 1. 1. 1 recte factorum. 

familiarissimum: + dat. = ‘familiar with’ cf. NQ 6. 26. 4 (of earthquakes) et 
huic iam familiaris malo Nicopolis, TLL vi/\. 251. 43-50, OLD 6. 

quod nunc natura et impetus est fiat iudicium: reasserts the idea at 1. 1. 6 
difficile hoc fuisset si non naturalis tibi ista bonitas esset sed ad tempus sumpta. 
Seneca's language and ideas are thoroughly Stoic here: the ‘natural inclination’ 
referred to as natura et impetus expresses the Stoic idea of óppń (SVF iii. 169— 
177 esp. 169), cf. Ep. 16. 6 constitue ut habitus animi flat quod est impetus and, 
more fully, Ep. 113. 18 on the sequence of action formed first by external 
impression, next by impetus, and finally by adsensio; also 118. 9 and 121. 21, 
where Seneca contrasts naturales ad utilia impetus with naturales a contrariis 
aspernationes. What Seneca means by iudicium is illuminated by his discus- 
sion of progress towards the summum bonum in Ep. 71: he insists that people 
practice the right way of thinking and behaving, which he calls uirtus, until it 
has sunk deep into the psyche (30-1); he then defines uirtus as iudicium 
uerum et immotum and he continues ab hoc enim impetus uenient mentis (32). 
Cf. Ep. 94. 12 qui habet exactum iudicium de fugiendis petendisque scit quid sibi 
faciendum sit. iudicium is evidently the faculty of consistently sound judge- 
ment (somewhere between OLD9 and 11), e.g. Vit. Beat. 9. 3 summum bonum 
in ipso iudicio est et habitu optimae mentis, Cic. ND 1. 10 desinunt... suum 
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iudicium adhibere, the plural at Cic. Tusc. 4. 22 considerata iudicia mentis is 
similar. At the start of De Ira 2, Seneca proposes to find out ira utrum iudicio 
an impetu incipiat (2. 1. 1); here he is suggesting that while clementia might 
begin through natura and impetus, it can be made into a habit and a principle, 
namely iudicium; on both passages see Inwood 219. This idea also appears 
at Philodemus col. 25. 12 ‘in order that he may seem gentle not on account 
of laxity, but rather on account of a sense of discernment’ (ŝia «pio; tr. 
Fish 196). 

illud: contrasts with id above; this is the answer to quid ergo est?. illud 
comprises multas uoces... peruenisse celebresque... ferri. 

magnas: here ‘notable’, as OLD 11b. 

detestabiles: 1. 18. 3 n. 

in uitam humanam peruenisse: i.e. are part of human experience, cf. Vit. 
Beat. 15. 6 cetera...in uitam humanam incurrentia, Ben. 5. 21. 1 consuetudo 
uitae humanae. 

‘oderint dum metuant': mentioned already at 1. 12. 4, see n. 

quoi: according to Malaspina (134—5), this form appears three times in 
N (Ben. 6. 7. 1, 6. 14. 3, 6. 43. 3), all corrected to cui in the same hand; Quint. 
IO 1. 7. 27 justifies quoi. 

Graecus uersus...qui se mortuo terram misceri ignibus iubet: the gram- 
mar of the transmitted text is odd, because it has the quotation doing the 
commanding; Seneca clearly means 'in which someone tells the earth to be 
embroiled with fire when he is dead’. It seems likely that a word denoting the 
person has dropped out of the text (hence editors' supplements such as eius 
and illius); this hypothesis would make better sense of se, which ought to 
refer to the subject of the clause. 

Cicero has the same quotation in mind at Fin. 3. 64 illa uox inhumana et 
scelerata ducitur eorum, qui negant se recusare quo minus ipsis mortuis ter- 
rarum omnium deflagratio consequatur—quod uulgari quodam uersu Graeco 
pronuntiari solet. The quotation is from an unidentified Greek tragedy, some- 
times asserted to be Euripides’ Bellerophon: ¿uo 0avóvros yaia uxO5ro mvpt 
| oddév uéAet pov Tápà yàp Kadws Exe ( ITGF 513 Kannicht-Snell). The first of 
these lines is put by Dio into the mouth of Tiberius (58. 23. 4) and is 
quoted in general conversation during the fire of Rome at Suet. N. 38. 1, 
allowing the story that Nero capped it with the remark immo, ¿poô Carros. 
The remark 'aprés moi le déluge’, attributed to Louis XV or to his mistress, 
Madame de Pompadour, is similar in spirit. 

alia huius notae: for nota = ‘stamp’ or ‘character’ see OLD 5c and cf. Ben. 
3. 9. 1 quaedam [beneficia] non sunt ex hac uulgari nota sed maiora, Med. 
906-7 uulgaris notae |... scelera, Ep. 110. 1. 
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2. 2.3 Seneca's point has not seemed entirely clear to editors, who have vexed 
the text in their attempts to force it towards their interpretations. However, I 
see no reason to alter N's reading, immania; ingenia seems bald on its own. 
Seneca here sets up contrasts between ingenia immania et inuisa and bono 
leuique and between sensus uehementes et concitatos and nullam... uocem... 
animosam. He is saying that the wicked generally have a monopoly on 
passionate remarks— the devil has all the good tunes'—until now, when his 
good prince Nero has uttered a uox animosa. This interpretation avoids the 
stark choice in the interpretation of ingenia: does it refer to the tragic poets 
(implied in the preceding quotation) or to the tyrannical individuals who 
might utter such remarks (with whom Nero is contrasted in what follows)? By 
translating ingenia as ‘characters’ I mean to evoke the tyrants of both tragedy 
and real life. 

For others' admiration for expressions such as oderint dum metuant cf. 
De Ira 1. 20. 4—5, where Seneca refuses to count this saying as the utterance 
of a magnus animus. 

nescioquomodo: parenthetic. 

ingenia: = natural disposition, character, cf. 1. 2. 2 sanabilia ingenia 
distinguere a deploratis, Liv. 22. 21. 2 Hispanorum inquieta auidaque in 
nouas res sunt ingenia. 

immania et inuisa: cf. Virg. Aen. 9. 734 agnoscunt faciem inuisam atque 
immania membra. On the bestial associations of immanitas see 1. 26. 4 n. 

materia secundiore: materia denotes the fund of material available to 
villains for their memorable remarks. Cf. De Ira 2. 1. 1 primus liber, Nouate, 
benigniorem habuit materiam; facilis enim in procliuia uitiorum decursus est 
where too the worse aspect of human behaviour provides more fodder than 
the better aspect; at Juv. 1. 150—1, unde | ingenium par materiae?, the satirist's 
interlocutor wants to know how he can articulate the huge fund of wicked- 
ness; and at Suet. Galb. 9. | the future emperor Galba is said to 
have moderated his energetic punishments of offences to avoid drawing 
attention to himself: in desidiam segnitiamque conuersus est ne quid materiae 
praeberet Neroni. 

uehementes et concitatos: cf. Quintilian's advice on delivery matching 
sentiment at JO 11. 3. 175 an non | haec | ‘misellus’ et ‘pauperculus summissa 
atque contracta, ‘fortis’ et ‘uehemens’ et ‘latro’ erecta et concitata uoce dicendum 
est? accedit enim uis et proprietas rebus tali adstipulatione, quae nisi adsit aliud 
uox, aliud animus ostendat and his list of synonymous adverbs at 12. 10. 71 
dicet idem grauiter seuere acriter uehementer concitate copiose amare. 

nullam adhuc: echoes the earlier compliment to Nero, rarissimam laudem 
et nulli adhuc principum concessam, 1. 1. 5 n. 
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uocem...animosam: Seneca uses the same expression at Prou. 5. 5, again 
with admiration, and also at Ben. 2. 16. 1, of a remark of Alexander, animosa 
uox uidetur et regia, cum sit stultissima. The adjective, which is the positive 
equivalent of uehementes et concitatos above, refers to the rousing quality of 
the remark and (pace Favez) is not connected with the quality of magnani- 
mitas, as it is at 1. 21. 2. For a similar usage cf. Cic. Tusc. 3. 51 hi nimis iracunde 
agunt, praesertim cum ab is non sane animosa defendatur sententia, pro qua non 
in senatu, non in contione, non apud exercitum neque ad censores dicere 
audeant, where Graver nicely translates non sane animosa...sententia as a 
‘view’ that is ‘hardly one to stir the blood’. 

quid ergo est: repeated from 2. 2. 2. 

ut...ita...dilationibus: a complicated sentence. At its heart is scribas 
necesse est followed by the relative clause that modifies istud. ut... ita ex- 
presses a contrast, ‘while...at the same time’ (thus OLD ita 4 and ut 5b), 
concerning the manner of Nero's signing death warrants, ‘though rarely... 
nevertheless on occasions.... The phrases that follow sed modify scribas 
necesse est. aliquando balances the three elegantly varied expressions raro, 
inuitus and cum magna cunctatione, Seneca emphasizes the hesitation by 
framing the sentence with repeated ideas of reluctance, even with an exact 
repetition of the phrase cum magna cunctatione. The repetitions of language 
from 2. 1. 2, saepe dilatum and cum multis dilationibus, aliquando, inuitus 
inuito and inuitus, knit together these opening two sections. 

necesse est: Seneca has already stated the necessity of eliminating inveterate 
criminals several times, e.g. 1. 2. 2, 1. 14. 1, 1. 22. 1; cf. De Ira 1. 6. 3 and 1. 16. 3; 
see J.-M. André, ‘Sénèque et la peine du mort, REL 57 (1979), 278-97. 

istud quod tibi in odium litteras adduxit: for the same expression see Ben. 
2. 4. 1 plerique... beneficia asperitate uerborum et supercilio in odium addu- 
cunt, Ep. 56. 1, 78. 26 and cf. Clem. 2. 1. 1 [uox] bonitatem tuam... in medium 
adduxit. istud here conveys Nero's distaste for the task of authorizing execu- 
tions. 

sicut facis: a further acknowledgement of Nero's reluctance to punish 
severely. Seneca's compliment to Nero on his instinct for clemency recalls 
his celebration of Nero's innate bonitas and innocentia at 1. 1. 5—6; his implied 
message to Nero is that he only need stay as he is to be a clement ruler. 


2. 3—7 Seneca here embarks on his definition of clementia, in fulfilment of the 
programme he set out at 1. 3. 1 to describe naturam clementiae habitumque; 
see n. Evidently the definition continued, or was planned to continue, beyond 
where our text breaks off. In what survives of Book 2, Seneca offers some 
preliminary definitions of clementia, a discussion of the opposite of clementia 
(2. 4. 1-3: not seueritas but crudelitas), a discussion of misericordia (2. 4. 4—2. 
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6. 4), and an investigation of the concept of pardon (ignoscere and uenia) as 
distinct from clementia (2. 7. 1—3). Into this he inserts a defence of the Stoic 
sect (2. 5. 2—3) and refocuses upon the idea of the Stoic sapiens (2. 5. 4) who is 
immune from misericordia: Seneca is thus asserting his Stoic credentials. The 
text breaks off with the analogy with the farmer (2. 7. 4—5). 

This care over definitions is a basic element of Stoic persuasion, e.g. Fronto, 
De Eloquentia 2. 14 (141. 2 v.d.H. 2)= SVF ii. 27 [Chrysippus] num contentus 
est docere, rem ostendere, definire, explorare? non est contentus...and 
see Long-Sedley i. 190—5, e.g. 194 ‘One recurrent feature of Stoic method- 
ology...is the careful distinction between several senses of a word. Seneca 
offers not a single definition but a series of definitions, apparently aiming for 
an inclusive effect; he does the same with his definitions of anger at De Ira 
1. 2. 3 and 1. 3. 3, where he presents four different formulations drawn from 
different philosophical stables: see Cooper-Procopé 20 n. 8. 

The first person plurals nos and uideamus seem to set this out as a joint 
project between Seneca and Nero. 


2. 3. 1 speciosum clementiae nomen: speciosus often invokes a contrast be- 
tween outward appearance and inward qualities, as OLD 2b, e.g. Ov. Met. 7. 
69-70 speciosa . . . nomina culpae | imponis, Medea, tuae?, Tac. Hist. 4. 73. At 1. 
3. 5 Seneca deploys a different contrast, between the speciosus body and the 
tenuis mind. For speciosus used in the context of deceptive appearances cf. 
Polyb. 9. 5 omnia ista bona quae speciosa sed fallaci uoluptate delectant. Also cf. 
per speciem at 2. 4. 4. On true and deceptive faces of uirtus cf. Cic. Luc. 140 ea 
non est uirtus sed fallax imitatio simulatioque uirtutis; of clementia 
in particular cf. Cic. Ad Brut. 1. 2a inanem speciem clementiae and Phil. 
6. 16 uocem simulationemque clementiae. 

in contrarium abducat: the ‘opposite’ which Seneca is warning against is 
evidently pity, misericordia, which he discusses below at 2. 4. 4-2. 6. 4. Before 
he reaches that point he discusses different views of 'the opposite' of clem- 
entia, including seueritas and crudelitas (2. 4. 1—3), but he cannot mean that 
here, since it is hard to see how the speciosum clementiae nomen could lead to 
severity or cruelty. 

quid sit clementia qualisque sit et quos fines habeat: Seneca presents a 
triple programme: to define clementia (quid), to explain its nature (qualis), 
and to demarcate its limits. The definition follows immediately, together with 
a statement of its opposite; subsequently Seneca starts to explore the bound- 
aries of clementia by considering misericordia and uenia. 

clementia est temperantia animi in potestate ulciscendi uel lenitas super- 
ioris aduersus inferiorem in constituendis poenis: Seneca immediately offers 
two definitions, self-restraint in vengeance and leniency in imposing punish- 
ment, two complementary aspects of high status and both relevant to Nero's 
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position as princeps. uel, as often (OLD 2), indicates that the alternatives 
proposed are not mutually exclusive. 

Temperantia may be considered the over-arching name for the category 
of virtues of self-control into which clementia falls in the Roman ethical 
economy: see Introd. 5. 1. Seneca has already anticipated this definition 
at 1. 11. 2 haec est in maxima potestate uerissima animi temperantia; see n. 
and intemperantia 1.7.4 n. 

Seneca has prepared for his use of lenitas here in his preceding praise of 
Nero (lenitas 2. 1. 1, leni 2. 2. 3). For another example of lenitas in a context of 
punishment see Liv. 39. 55. 1 seniores eorum nimiam lenitatem populi Romani 
castigarunt, quod eos homines, qui gentis iniussu profecti occupare agrum 
imperii Romani et in alieno solo aedificare oppidum conati sint, impunitos 
dimiserint. For use of lenitas as a (virtual) synonym with clementia cf. Bell. 
Afr. 86. 2 deinde ipse Vergilium appellauit inuitauitque ad deditionem suamque 
lenitatem et clementiam commemorauit, 92. 4 rumore interim perlato de eius 
lenitate clementiaque. 

Vengeance is a major, recurring topic in De Clementia; see 1. 7. 3—4 n. and 
1. 20—24 passim. 

For superior and inferior cf. 1. 5. 6. 

plura proponere tutius est: Seneca's apparent diffidence arises from the 
contestatory habit of the ancient philosophical schools, who enjoyed finding 
weaknesses and loopholes in one another's positions. For the language here, 
cf. De Ira 1. 3. 2 Aristotelis finitio non multum a nostra abest. 

comprehendat: cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 625—7 non...| omnis scelerum comprender 
formas, | omnia poenarum percurrere nomina possim. | 

ut ita dicam: an apology for use of the phrase formula excidere in a non- 
legal context. 

formula excidat: specialized legal terminology. During this period, Roman 
law operated under the formulary system, in which cases were conducted in 
accordance with an instruction, a formula, which was either a set phrasing 
appropriate to the issue or, in complex or unusual cases, a new one devised by 
the praetor who had responsibility for oversight of the administration of civil 
justice. A formula consisted of a series of conditional clauses followed by 
orders to the appointed judge to condemn or acquit the defendant. Hence 
formulam scribere = ‘to bring an action’ and formula cadere/excidere = ‘to lose 
a case’ through failure to choose the appropriate formula, i.e. the correct form 
of plea. Quintilian (IO 3. 6. 69) gives some examples of how this could 
happen: in omnibus fere causis in quibus cecidisse quis formula dicitur, hae 
sint quaestiones, an huic, an cum hoc, an hac lege, an apud hunc, an hoc tempore 
liceat agere. See OCD? ‘law and procedure, Roman, 4’, OLD formula 6, and 
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Favez ad loc. Here finitio is the subject of excidat: Seneca fears his definition 
might ‘lose its case’ if it is inadequate or inaccurate. 

dici potest: the subject is clementia. 

et: = ‘also. 

inclinatio animi ad lenitatem in poena exigenda: Seneca’s language is very 
similar to the second definition offered above, with repetition of lenitas and 
poena; the chief difference is the addition of the idea of ‘tendency’ in inclinatio. 
Cf. 1. 13. 4 inclinatus ad mitiora and contrast the definition of crudelitas at 2. 4. 
3 inclinatio animi ad asperiora. This reformulation homes in on the specific 
question of punishment, which will be Seneca's main preoccupation for 
the next section, hence the repetition of the phrase poena exigenda at 2. 4. 1 
and 2. 7. 1. Whereas in Book 1 the scope of the ruler's clementia was broadly 
conceived, in Book 2 Seneca narrows his focus. 


2. 3. 2. illa finitio: i.e. that follows, moderationem... remittentem. 

contradictiones inueniet: Seneca here anticipates the counterarguments to 
his next definition. They presumably come from dogmatic Stoics, who would 
regard the remission of due punishment as a manifestation of pity, which they 
viewed as a weakness (uitium), as explained at 2. 4. 4. In offering multiple 
definitions in this way, it seems that Seneca takes the offensive against those 
who might dissent. 

clementiam esse moderationem aliquid ex merita ac debita poena remit- 
tentem: Seneca will discuss the remission of punishment more fully at 2. 7. 
1-3, where he labels this as uenia. For now, though, he is anxious to link 
clementia with leniency in punishment and therefore offers a definition of one 
virtue in terms of another, moderatio. On moderatio see.1. 2. 2 n. For the 
combination merita ac debita cf. Cic. De Orat. 2. 203, 3. 14, Phil. 11. 29 poenas 
dis hominibusque meritas debitasque persoluat. 

reclamabitur: impersonal passive, lit. there will be an objection, cf. Cic. 
Fam. 1. 2. 2 eius orationi uehementer ab omnibus reclamatum est. Seneca 
inserts objections only rarely in De Clementia, less frequently than in his 
other philosophical writing. 

nullam uirtutem cuiquam minus debito facere: this is the first objection 
that Seneca wishes to counter, that all virtues render exactly what is due, an 
orthodox Stoic position and a point that he will soon grant (2. 7. 1: sapiens... 
nihil facit quod non debet, nihil praetermittit quod debet). For now, Seneca is 
offering a nuanced definition of clementia; ultimately he will declare that de 
uerbo... controuersia est (2. 7. 4). While Favez thinks Seneca is in self-contra- 
diction here, Malaspina sees a coherent development of thought; we can 
certainly feel Seneca wriggling a little here; see next n. For the formulation 
minus debito cf. 1. 2. 2 aequo plus with n., 2. 7. 3 iusto minus. 
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atqui... omnes intellegunt: a strong appeal to common sense, in order to 
combat the orthodox Stoic view just cited. Seneca nowhere else uses the 
phrase omnes intellegunt. 

quae se flectit citra id quod merito constitui posset: the image in se flectere 
relates to the idea of relenting (cf. OLD9 ‘to cause to relent, prevail on, soften’), 
rather than that of a traveller who turns aside from an obstacle instead 
of jumping over it (thus Favez); see TLL vi/1. 892. 80—2 'spectat ad animum, 
i.q. commouere, mutare, saepe cum notione mitigandi. Certainly, this is 
unusual with se, but it usefully evokes an element of self-control: for 
Seneca, clementia must be a rational choice. For citra see 1. 25. 1 n. 


2. 4. 1 huic contrariam imperiti putant seueritatem: in order to explain his 
conception of clementia, which approximates to the common-sense definition 
(see above), it is crucial for Seneca to establish a spectrum consisting of 
crudelitas—seueritas—clementia—misericordia, in which the two central 
elements are virtues (uirtutes) and the two flanking elements are faults 
(uitia). The lack of any linguistic or logical connection here obscures his 
sequence of thought, to the extent that many commentators have thought 
that a new section begins here. For the difference between seueritas and 
crudelitas cf. De Ira 1. 20. 2: ira is as different from magnitudo animi as a 
fortitudine audacia, a fiducia insolentia, ab austeritate tristitia, a seueritate 
crudelitas. Calvin writes ‘crudelitas enim clementiae est defectus, et excessus 
seueritatis: misericordia vero defectus seueritatis, excessus clementiae, on 
which commentators Battles-Hugo remark: “This is perhaps the finest piece 
of philosophical reasoning in the whole [of Calvin's] Commentary. The daily 
practice in the art of disputation according to the strict rules of medieval 
dialectic...had not been in vain? 

imperiti: a Stoic term, used again at 2. 5. 2; it denotes the antithesis of 
sapiens, e.g. Ep. 56. 13, Ben. 7. 17. 1. Sometimes Seneca includes himself 
within the category of the ‘ill-informed’; here, however, he wishes to correct 
their misapprehension. More often the antithesis to sapiens is insipiens (e.g. 
Cic. Tusc. 4. 54) or stultus (e.g. Sen. Ben. 4. 27). 

seueritatem: see 1. 1. 4 n. 

nulla uirtus uirtuti contraria est: a tenet of Stoicism, cf. cum... uirtutibus 
inter se sit concordia 1. 5. 3 n. o 

crudelitas: see 1. 2. 2 n. Cf. De Ira 2. 13. 2 quid clementia remissius, quid 
crudelitate negotiosius? 

atrocitas animi in exigendis poenis: again, Seneca is specific about the 
context of exacting punishment, although it is obvious that crudelitas could 
readily bear a much broader definition, a point he immediately tackles. 

atrocitas: a strong word, occurring only here in Seneca; contrasted with 
clemency or mercy at Tac. Ann. 12. 32 Silurum gens non atrocitate, non 
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clementia mutabatur, Cic. Cat. 4. 11 ego... non atrocitate animi moueor (quis 
enim est me mitior?) sed singulari quadam humanitate et misericordia; associ- 
ated with crudelitas at Suet. Tib. 75. 1 exacerbati super memoriam pristinae 
crudelitatis etiam recenti atrocitate, where atrocitas consists of the execution of 
condemned prisoners after Tiberius' death. 

sed quidam... imponunt: another (obvious) objection put into the mouth 
of an imaginary interlocutor. 

in compendium: ‘for profit, cf. De Ira 2. 8. 2 alter in alterius exitium leui 
compendio ducitur, on people's readiness to destroy others for gain. 

occidendi causa occidunt: Seneca deploys a similar jingle at De Ira 1. 16. 3 
satis tibi est magna ad peccandum causa peccare, 'for you wrongdoing is cause 
enough for doing wrong. 

Busiris: the mythical king of Egypt who sacrificed strangers on the altar of 
Zeus, until he was killed by Hercules: HF 483-4, Tro. 1106—7, [Sen.] Herc. Oet. 
25—6, 1787—8, Cic. Rep. 3. 15, Virg. Georg. 3. 4—5 quis aut Eurysthea durum | 
aut inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras?, Ov. Met. 9. 182-3 ergo ego foedantem 
peregrino templa cruore | Busirin domui?, Tr. 3. 11. 39 saeuior es tristi Busiride; 
Strabo (17. 1. 19) is sceptical of his existence. 

Procrustes: a second infamous example of savagery: Procrustes was a 
brigand based on the isthmus of Corinth who made his victims fit his iron 
bed by either cutting off their feet or stretching their legs; he was killed 
by Theseus (Ov. Met. 7. 438): mentioned by Seneca at Phaedr. 1170, Thy. 
1049—50, Ov. Her. 2. 69. 

piratae qui captos uerberant et in ignem uiuos imponunt: Seneca's picture 
of pirates matches that in numerous ancient texts; see P. de Souza, Piracy in 
the Graeco-Roman World (Cambridge, 2000), 214-18 on pirates in fiction. 


2. 4. 2 haec crudelitas quidem: Seneca concedes that such behaviour consti- 
tutes cruelty, but proceeds to rule it outside his definition (finitio, that given at 
2. 4. 1 nihil aliud... ), because his focus is upon the exacting of punishment, 
and to give it different labels, that of feritas and insania. He thus works 
towards a more limited idea of crudelitas (2. 4. 3). 

sequitur...laesa est...irascitur: the passion of crudelitas is the subject, 
standing for the savage individual. 

peccato alicui irascitur: for irasci + dative of thing cf. Const. 16. 4 10cis 
temperatis delectamur, immodicis irascimur, Cic. Mil. 42 improbitati irascuntur 
candidatorum, Liv. 2. 55. 2 irasci plebs tribunorum magis silentio quam con- 
sulum imperio. | 

crimen: = ‘crime, as at 1. 23. 1. 

continebat: TLL iv. 705. 27—70, ‘cohibere, complecti, translate’ cf. Cic. Leg. 
1. 30 non una omnes definitio contineret. 
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intemperantiam animi: the phrase corresponds exactly with temperantia 
animi at 2. 3. 1, see n. At 1. 7. 4 intemperantia was limited to uerborum. 

possumus dicere... possumus... uocare: Seneca's emphasis seems to con- 
cede the arbitrariness of his distinction, cf. 2. 4. 3 illos ergo crudeles uocabo. 

feritatem, cui uoluptati saeuitia est: for predicative dative in a similar 
context cf. 1. 12. 1 tyrannis saeuitia cordi est; for the idea cf. 1. 11. 4 tyranni 
in uoluptatem saeuiunt. 

In a similar passage at De Ira 2. 5, Seneca condemns the brutality (feritas) of 
those who delight in human bloodshed: 


(1) We still have to deal with the question of men habitually ferocious (uulgo 
saeuiunt), who rejoice in human blood. Are they angry with those whom 
they kill, neither having received injury at their hands nor supposing 
themselves to have done so? (Apollodorus or Phalaris would be examples.) 
(2) That is not anger but savagery (feritas), not an infliction of harm for 
injury received, but a positive readiness to receive injury so long as harm 
can be inflicted, an urge to lash and to lacerate, not for retribution, but 
for pleasure (in uoluptatem). (3) The source of this evil is indeed anger. 
Constantly indulged and sated, it comes to forget mercy (in obliuionem 
clementiae uenit) and casts out all sense of human solidarity (omne foedus 
humanum) from the mind, turning at the last into cruelty (in crudelitatem 
transit) ... (tr. Cooper-Procopé). 


According to A. Baumer, Die Bestie Mensch: Senecas Aggressionstheorie, ihre 
philosophichen Vorstufen und ihre literarischen Auswirkungen (Frankfurt, 
1982), 32, Seneca's views are based on Aristotle’s distinction between xaxía, 
àxpaota, and Ónpiórqs (Eth. Nic. 7. 1-10). However, whereas at 1. 25. 1—2 he 
uses crudelitas, feritas, and saeuitia synonymously (see nn. and note the 
expression ferina ... rabies), here his argument requires him to confine cru- 
delitas to contexts involving punishment. 

insaniam: again, Seneca draws a finer distinction than he did at 1. 25. 2, 
where animi morbus ad insaniam peruenit ultimam cum crudelitas uersa est in 
uoluptatem. 

eius: i.e. insania. 

et: Faider's sed, developing Vahlen’s set, is attractive. 

nullum certius: i.e. genus insaniae. 

lancinationes: Seneca coins this word from the unusual verb /lancinare, 
‘to tear to pieces, rend apart’, which he uses seven times elsewhere, e.g. NQ 
1. 16.3 portentum illud ore suo lancinandum, Breu. 13. 6, De Ira 1. 2. 2, 3. 19. 5, 
3. 40. 4 noui generis poenis lancinari. 

peruenit: for peruenire in the context of extreme behaviour cf. Liv. 28. 
20. 6 usque ad infantium caedem ira crudelis peruenit. 
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2. 4. 3 illos ergo crudeles uocabo: since he has ruled the type represented by 
Busiris and Procrustes outside the category of crudelitas, he now repeats his 
definition, with ergo resuming from finitio enim... intemperantiam animi. 
The future uocabo simply stating his definition arbitrarily and without argu- 
ment repeats the effect of possumus above. 

qui puniendi causam habent, modum non habent: asyndeton and repeti- 
tion combine to make this a punchy formulation. The theme of moderation 
recurs here, shortly to be developed. 

in Phalari: for in = ‘in the case of’ or ‘as embodied in’ see OLD 43. Phalaris, 
who is also named at De Ira 2. 5. 1 (quoted above 2. 4. 2 n.), was ruler of 
Agrigentum 570—554 sce. One of the first Sicilian ‘tyrants, he was famed for 
his cruelty: he is said to have roasted his enemies alive in a bull made of 
bronze; his first victim, however, was the craftsman who made him the bull 
(Plin. NH 34. 89). He is a favourite example of crudelitas for Latin authors, 
e.g. Ben. 7. 19. 8, Ov. AA 1. 653-4, Tr. 3. 11. 39—54, Sen. Contr. 5. 8, Val. 
Max. 9. 2. ext. 9 (the last two do not even name him), Sil. 14. 212-17. They 
usually remark on Phalaris’ execution of the craftsman but rarely mention 
punishment, thus Cicero's phrase supplici causa (Ver. 2. 4. 73) is unusual. 
However, Juvenal envisages a scenario in which Phalaris commands a witness 
to commit perjury: ambiguae si quando citabere testis | incertaeque rei, Phalaris 
licet imperet ut sis | falsus et admoto dictet periuria tauro...(8. 80-2). One 
wonders how apt an example this is for Seneca to use, since it seems to be 
another case of gratuitous violence. 

super humanum et probabilem modum saeuisse: cf. De Ira 3. 19. 1 
irae super solita saeuientis where super is used in the same sense = ‘beyond’ 
(OLD 8). 

probabilis: can bear the meaning ‘laudable’ but the context here requires 
the sense 'credible' ( OLD 2). 

possumus: echoes repeated possumus above (2. 4. 2). 

cauillationem: Seneca endorses Cicero's use of this term as a translation of 
the Greek oddiopa (TLL iii. 648. 17-51) at Ep. 111. 1; e.g. Luc. 75 aculeata 
quaedam sophismata (sic enim appellantur fallaces conclusiunculae). Here 
it means ‘sophistry’ or ‘quibble’, cf. Breu. 10. 8, Ep. 108. 12 relictis ambigui- 
tatibus et syllogismis et cauillationibus et ceteris acuminis inriti ludicris and 
often; Newman, ‘In Umbra Virtutis 152 n. 22, nicely comments on Ep. 102. 20 
cauillatoribus istis that ‘they are "sophists,' pseudophilosophers only inter- 
ested in empty verbiage’. 

ita finire ut: this phrase introduces Seneca’s final definition (finitio) of 
crudelitas; for ita... ut cf. Ep. 89. 5 sapientiam quidam ita DENN ut dicerent 
diuinorum et humanorum scientiam. 
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inclinatio animi ad asperiora: closely echoes the formulation for clementia 
at 2. 3. 1: inclinatio animi ad lenitatem in poena exigenda, although the 
comparative adjective is rather vague. For asper in a similar context of 
punishment cf. 1. 13. 4 inuitus aspero remedio manus admoueat with n. 

repellit longe iussam stare a se: clementia is personified here, as was crude- 
litas at 2. 4. 2. longe iussam is Hosius’ restoration of N's longius; Malaspina 
follows Watt in printing conpellit longius stare a se. For the expression cf. Juv. 
6. O8—9 longe migrare iubetur | psillus ab euhoplo. 

«cum seueritate illi conuenit: for the impersonal construction with 
dative of agent (here illi, i.e. clementia; closer to OLD 7b than OLD 6b) cf. 
Ep. 81. 30 in hoc bonis malisque conueniet; 4- cum cf. Cic. Phil. 13. 37 sibi 
conuenisse cum Dolabella; TLL iv. 837. 11-20. N's reading Namse ueritatem has 
been corrected in various ways, besides the obvious correction to mention 
seueritas: possibilities besides cum seueritate include nam cum seueritate 
(Erasmus) and nam ad seueritatem (Q). To me, explicatory nam seems 
unnecessary; the thought connection is not compelling, and anyway Seneca 
has a penchant for asyndeton at the ends of sections, e.g. 1. 7. 4, 1. 9. 12, 1. 19. 
6; ls 199;231;255: 


2. 4. 4—2. 6. 4 At this point Seneca moves into his definition of misericordia, 
with the phrase quid sit misericordia, a formulation which echoes quid sit 
clementia (2. 3. 1) and anticipates quid sit uenia (2. 7. 1). On misericordia see 
1. 1. 4 n; although Seneca’s precision increases in Book 2, even in Book 1 the 
term is not an exact synonym with clementia. Here, it is important to Seneca 
to distinguish misericordia from clementia and he does so by representing it as 
a weakness or defect, uitium; cf. De Ira 2. 15. 3. He adopts a similar strategy at 
De Ira 1. 4 where he distinguishes ira from iracundia. 

On misericordia see H. Pétré, ' "Misericordia": histoire du mot et de l'idée 
du paganisme au christianisme, REL 12 (1934), 376—89, esp. 376-9, G. J. ten 
Veldhuys, De misericordiae et clementiae apud Senecam philosophum usu atque 
ratione (diss. Groningen, 1935), 7-35, 58-82. Borgo 30 n. 9 points out that 
misericordia undergoes a similar development to that of clementia from 
Republic to Principate, shifting from contexts of defeated enemies to fellow 
citizens until it becomes the personal gift of the emperor. As Malaspina 
remarks, the inconsistencies between Books 1 and 2 relate to the different 
natures of the two books, the first political and the second philosophical. 


2. 4. 4 plerique: for plerique used when dismissing an opinion cf. Vit. Beat. 
26. 7 ut plerique existimant, Ep. 9. 13 hoc... plerique perperam interpretantur. 
bonum hominem uocant misericordem: Cicero closely associates bonitas with 
misericordia at Lig. 37, addressing Caesar: nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, 
nulla de uirtutibus tuis plurimis nec admirabilior nec gratior misericordia est. 
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et haec uitium animi est: i.e. in addition to crudelitas. By using the word 
uitium, Seneca is harking back to 1. 3. 1, where he mentions uitia quaedam 
uirtutes imitantia: see n.; cf. 2. 6. 4 misericordia uitium est animorum nimis 
miseria pauentium. 

utraque: crudelitas and misericordia; the neuter plural is derived implicitly 
from uitium. 

utraque...sunt: word-order cleverly matches the sense, with seueritatem 
and clementiam clustered in the middle, flanked by the uitia. Repetition of 
circa draws attention to the parallelism. This use of circa in a positional sense 
with abstract nouns is unusual; TLL yields little of relevance except Ep. 117. 18 
omnia ista circa sapientiam, non 1n ipsa sunt. 

«per speciem enim seueritatis in crudelitatem incidimus,» per speciem 
clementiae in misericordiam: the supplement is that of Gertz, inspired by the 
reading of T, per speciem seueritatis crudelitatem, per speciem clementiae 
misericordiam. For incidere in uitium cf. De Ira 1. 8. 1 dare operam ne 
incidamus in iram, Ben. 6. 39. 1 in id uitium incidentis quod deuitat, Quint. 
IO 2. 15. 24 plerique...in maximum errorem inciderunt. 

in hoc: refers to the lapse from mercy into pity. 

leuiore periculo: Seneca is here having it both ways: while reiterating the 
Stoic doctrine of the parity of moral flaws he nonetheless states that one flaw 
bears less risk than another, which is tantamount to differentiating their 
moral loading. 

periculum: here moral ‘risk, though the TLL entry does not acknowledge 
this usage. 

erratur: a rare use of the impersonal passive, cf. Ep. 44. 7, Cic. Fin. 4. 57 aut 
res ignoratur aut erratur in nomine, Leg. 1. 20 ista [sc. Natura] duce errari nullo 
pacto potest, Varr. LL 10. 80, Liv. 24. 8. 2 ( + ab), Quint. IO 2. 5. 26 tutius circa 
priores [auctores] ... erratur, Calp. Flacc. Decl. 30 (p. 27, l. 23 Hakanson). 

par error est a uero recedentium: Stoic orthodoxy viewed all virtues and all 
vices as equal, e.g. Cic. Mur. 61 omnia peccata esse paria, Parad. 3. 20-2 e.g. 
quodsi uirtutes sunt pares inter se, paria esse etiam uitia necesse est. atqui pares 
esse uirtutes, nec bono uiro meliorem nec temperante temperantiorem nec forti 
fortiorem nec sapiente sapientiorem posse fieri facillume potest perspici . . . sequi- 
tur igitur, ut etiam uitia sint paria, siquidem prauitates animi recte uitia 
dicuntur. atqui, quoniam pares uirtutes sunt, recte facta, quando a uirtutibus 
proficiscuntur, paria esse debent, itemque peccata, quoniam ex uitiis manant, 
sint aequalia necesse est, see SVF iii. 524—423. See also 1. 5. 3 n. For recedere of 
deviating from or falling short of a standard cf. Cic. Ver. 2. 3. 42 qui ab 
aequitate, ab lege, ab institutis non recesserunt. 


2.5.1 ergo: Seneca usually places ergo second in its clause; this is the first of 
three instances in initial position concentrated in this part of De Clementia 
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(also 2. 6. 1, 2. 6. 3); perhaps this marks his anxiety about the strength of his 
argument. According to TLL, of 741 instances of ergo in Seneca's prose 
writings, around 200 are in first position; moreover, 'semper primo loco 
ponitur in "argumentatione ex contrariis" ' (761. 50-1); cf. Kiessling on 
Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 5. 

religio deos colit, superstitio uiolat: for the distinction between religion and 
superstition cf. Cic. ND 2. 71-2 non enim philosophi solum uerum etiam 
maiores nostri superstitionem a religione separauerunt. nam qui totos dies pre- 
cabantur et immolabant, ut sibi sui liberi superstites essent, superstitiosi sunt 
appellati...; qui autem omnia quae ad cultum deorum pertinerent diligenter 
retractarent et tamquam relegerent, «hi» sunt dicti religiosi, Diu. 2. 148—9; 
Quintilian uses the distinction as an illustration at IO 8. 3. 55 ut a diligenti 
curiosus et religione superstitio distat. The essential difference is that superstitio 
involves timor inanis deorum while religio is performed deorum cultu pio (Cic. 
ND 1. 117), an idea echoed by Seneca at Ep. 123. 16 superstitio error insanientis 
est; amandos timet; quos colit, uiolat. Superstitio is sometimes used to denote 
foreign cults (e.g. Fest. 366. 19-23 Lindsay, Tac. Ann. 15. 44, Suet. Tib. 36, 
N. 16. 2). Seneca's antithesis contrasts with the Aristotelian spectrum con- 
structed by Plutarch at the very end of his De Superstitione, where evoéfeua 
(true religion) is the mean between the two extremes of Secordatjovia (super- 
stition) and afedtns (atheism). Seneca doubtless explored these issues in his 
De Superstitione, of which the merest fragments survive, preserved chiefly 
as quotations by Augustine (Ciu. Dei 6. 10-11; see T64—F75 Vottero = F. 
Haase, L. Annaei Senecae Opera Quae Supersunt. Supplementum (Leipzig, 
1902), frr. 30-44). 

clementiam mansuetudinemque omnes boni uiri praestabunt, misericor- 
diam autem uitabunt: it is curious that he allows a synonym of clementia here, 
i.e. mansuetudo, just when he is distinguishing misericordia from clementia; 
for his use of mansuetudo see 1. 7. 3 n. | 

Here Seneca is clearly shifting from advice to the princeps towards gener- 
alizations about the sapiens, although he does not use the phrase sapientem 
uirum until 2. 5. 4; the phrase omnes boni uiri with the repetition of the 
verb uitare leads ‘us’ (uitare debemus, 2. 4. 4) towards improvement. On 
the relationship between the sapiens and the princeps see Adam 72-81. For 
clementiam praestare cf. Vell. 2. 57. 1. 

est enim uitium: Le. misericordia, as at 2. 4. 4. 

pusilli animi ad speciem alienorum malorum succidentis: Seneca is al- 
ready thinking ahead to his definition of misericordia at 2. 5. 4 as aegritudo 
animi ob alienarum miseriarum speciem, supplemented by 2. 6. 4 misericordia 
uitium est animorum nimis miseria pauentium; cf. also the imbecillos oculos 
of the weak-minded person (2. 6. 4 n.). On pusilli animi see 1. 15. 5 n. 
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For succidere of psychological rather than physical collapse cf. Ep. 71. 26 (of 
reaction to torture) succidere mentem et incuruari et succumbere. 

pessimo cuique familiarissima est: cf. pessimum quemque 1. 2. ln; 
for familiaris — *well-known, familiar' (as if it were a member of the house- 
hold, familia) cf. Ep. 18. 8 fiat nobis paupertas familiaris, De Ira 5. 11. 3 
tyrannorum ... ingenia familiarem sibi saeuitiam repressisse; TLL vi/1. 251. 51- 
81 s.v. familiaris. 

anus et mulierculae: on female emotional weakness cf. muliebre est furere in 
ira 1. 5. 5 n., Marc. 1. 1 infirmitate muliebris animi. This was a standard Stoic 
view: see J.-M. André, ‘Sénèque et la peine du mort’ REL 57 (1979), 278—97 at 
287 n. 3 on Stoic criticism of female emotionality e.g. Prou. 2. 5, Cic. Tusc. 
3. 72 superstitio muliebris. On the other hand, for the Stoic belief that women 
should engage in philosophy see SVF ii. 253-4 and Musonius Rufus 
3. Seneca's own views are complex: as C. Favez, “Les opinions de Sénéque 
sur la femme, REL 16 (1938), 335-45 shows, they range from strongly 
negative views of muliebris impotentia (Helu. 14. 2) to praise of specific 
women (his mother and aunt, in Ad Heluiam and Ad Marciam), evidence 
of a more egalitarian position. 

nocentissimorum: on pity for criminals see Cicero and Aristotle quoted 
below on 2. 5. 4. 

carcerem effringerent: on the role of prison see 1. 15. 7 n. For the phrase cf. 
[Quint.] Decl. 16. 5 uidelicet effringeres carcerem, mater, iniceres carnifici 
manum et perituri filii iugulum auctoritate iuris operires? 

misericordia...clementia...: asyndeton combined with initial position 
underlines the contrast between these two qualities. 

clementia rationi accedit: on ratio see 1. 3. 5 nn. For accedere — 'agree with, 
side with (OLD 8), used with abstract subject, cf. accedere etiam ratio 
prauitati uidetur (Plin. NH 15. 14). | 


2. 5. 2—3 Seneca pauses in his definition of misericordia to ward off criticisms 
of hard-line Stoicism before proceeding to explain the Stoic position (2. 5. 4). 
For mockery of Stoic views see Cic. Mur. 61 (curiously, given imperitos here, 
remarks not offered in imperita multitudine) fuit enim quidam summo ingenio 
uir, Zeno, cuius inuentorum aemuli Stoici nominantur. huius sententiae sunt et 
praecepta eius modi. sapientem gratia numquam moueri, numquam cuiusquam 
delicto ignoscere; neminem misericordem esse nisi stultum et leuem; uiri non esse 
neque exorari neque placari; solos sapientes esse, si distortissimi sint, formosos, si 
mendicissimi, diuites, si seruitutem seruiant, reges; nos autem qui sapientes non 
sumus fugitiuos, exsules, hostis, insanos denique esse dicunt; omnia peccata esse 
paria; omne delictum scelus esse nefarium, nec minus delinquere eum qui gallum 
gallinaceum, cum opus non fuerit, quam eum qui patrem suffocauerit; sapientem 
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nihil opinari, nullius rei paenitere, nulla in re falli, sententiam mutare num- 
quam. 


2. 5. 2 male audire: 'to have a bad reputation; OLD audire 5b; cf. Cic. Att. 6. 
1. 2 qui me idcirco putent bene audire uelle ut ille male audiat, et recte facere non 
meae laudis sed illius contumeliae causa. l 

imperitos: see 2. 4. 1 n. 

sectam Stoicorum: Cicero and then Seneca often used secta of philosoph- 
ical schools, e.g. Otio 3. 2 duae maxime... dissident sectae, Epicureorum et 
Stoicorum with Williams ad loc. 

tamquam: = ‘on grounds of being’ (OLD 7), followed by future participle, 
cf. Liv. 36. 41. 1 tamquam non transituris in Asiam Romanis. 

minime principibus regibusque bonum daturam consilium: cf. Ep. 73. 1 
responding to people qui existimant philosophiae fideliter deditos contumaces 
esse ac refractarios, contemptores magistratuum aut regum eorumue per quos 
publica administrantur. Favez speculates that Seneca may be thinking of 
Agrippina, who opposed Nero's studying philosophy: Suet. N. 52 a philoso- 
phia eum mater auertit monens imperaturo contrariam esse and see Griffin? 
141 n. 1; if so, imperitos is presumably oblique enough. For the future 
participle indicating likelihood cf. sanaturus 1. 17. 2 n. 

illi: i.e. the Stoic school. 

quod... negat: lit. ‘the fact that it [the Stoic sect] denies...’; this is the 
subject of obicitur. 

sapientem negat misereri, negat ignoscere: again Seneca executes the shift 
from principibus regibusqueto the sapiens (cf. 2. 5. 1 n.); on the relation between 
the sapiens and the ruler according to Seneca see Adam 72-81. Here he deals 
with pity; his discussion of pardon begins at 2. 7. 1. The first of the praecepta 
attributed to Zeno, founder of the Stoic sect, by Cicero at Mur. 61 are: sapientem 
gratia numquam moueri, numquam cuiusquam delicto ignoscere; neminem mis- 
ericordem esse nisi stultum et leuem; uiri non esse neque exorari neque placari, 
which are all relevant to De Clementia. On this Stoic dogma see Cic. Tusc. 3. 21 
quoted below on 2. 5. 4 aegritudo animi, SVF i. 213, 3. 451, 640-1. 

haec, si per se ponantur, inuisa sunt: the blend of indicative and subjunct- 
ive, favoured by Seneca (Bourgery 347), expresses nuance, cf. si... repetant... 
paratus sum 1. 1. 4 n.; as Favez notes, separating these precepts from their 
Stoic context is hypothetical whereas actually to examine them baldly makes 
them look ‘horrible’. 

uidentur: the subject is still haec, Stoic precepts. 

humanis erroribus: the phrase occurred at 1. 1. 9, where Seneca was 
celebrating the readiness of clementia to handle ‘human error’. 

omnia delicta ad poenam deducere: for the idiom see OLD deducere 12, e.g. 
Val. Max. 8. 15. 11 salus eorum in ultimas angustias deducta. 
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2. 5. 3 quidnam haec scientia quae dediscere humanitatem iubet...?: the 
incomplete syntax of N's reading quidni haec scientia poses a problem, which 
editors have fixed by altering quidni (‘why not?) to quidnam or quid 
(‘what?’), or by proposing a supplement to fill out the quidni clause. Mala- 
spina cannot countenance altering quidni, which is the lectio difficilior and is 
favoured by Seneca (he uses it ninety times). Schultess proposes quid mihi 
haec scientia, which Shackleton Bailey 360 adjusts to quid mihi hac scientia. 
For scientia used disparagingly cf. Ben. 1. 3. 4 quid ista nos scientia iuuat? 

This is the sole occurrence of humanitas in the work as it survives; earlier, 
Seneca asserted that there was no virtue humanior than clementia: 1. 3. 2 n., 
also 1. 2. 2 n. Given the linkage between humanitas and clementia, e.g. in 
Valerius Maximus (5. 1 ‘de humanitate et clementia"), it seems likely that 
Seneca would have used the abstract noun more frequently in his further 
elaboration of the nature of clementia. For dediscere with abstract cf. Ep. 50. 7 
uirtutes discere uitia dediscere est, Breu. 12. 7 uitam et consuetudinem huma- 
nam dediscere. 

portum...aduersus Fortunam certissimum uetito auxilio cludit: on the 
image of the harbour cf. Armisen-Marchetti 153-4; Seneca invokes the Stoic 
idea of the caprice of Fortune, for which see Motto s.v. ‘Fortune’ 11. 

Interpretation of the transmitted text mutuo auxilio is very difficult: it has 
been taken in epexegetical apposition to portum...certissimum (thus 
Cooper-Procopé) or as a dative after cludere (thus Malaspina: ‘chiude all'as- 
sistenza reciproca il porto più sicuro contro l'assalto della fortuna’). It has also 
been emended to e.g. mutui auxili occludit (by Gertz), although occludere 
occurs nowhere in Seneca, while there are other instances of the idiom portum 
cludere. For a full discussion see Malaspina. This vocabulary of reciprocal 
assistance occurs elsewhere, e.g. De Ira 1. 5. 3 beneficiis enim humana uita 
constat et concordia, nec terrore sed mutuo amore in foedus auxiliumque 
commune constringitur, Juv. 15. 149-50 mutuus ut nos | adfectus petere aux- 
ilium et praestare iuberet. However, given these problems, I prefer Mueck's 
more radical solution, uetito for mutuo. 

amantior hominum et communis boni attentior: the relative adjectives 
nicely flank the objects of care. Seneca's language echoes hominem sociale 
animal, communi bono genitum 1. 3. 2 n. For amans + gen. see OLD la, e.g. 
Cic. Att. 6. 1. 12 homo nec doctior nec sanctior fieri potest nec tui meique 
amantior. 

ut propositum sit...consulere: a consecutive clause, with esse and con- 
sulere the subjects of sit; understand esse again with auxilio. Editors including 
Favez and Malaspina have found harsh the supposed shift from the subject of 
esse (secta) to the implied subject of consulere (homines); however, there seems 
no difficulty with regarding secta as the subject throughout and I have 
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translated accordingly. The phrase nec sibi may reflect a criticism of Stoicism 
as insular and self-serving: see Rist, Stoics, 259-72 esp. 259—60. The only 
harshness I find here is the baldness of propositum; eius or ei would make 
the language smoother, for gen. cf. Col. 6. pr. 1 quia sit agricolae contrarium 
pastoris propositum and for dat. cf. Plin. Pan. 84. 4 idem utrique propositum, 
idem tenor uitae. I have printed T's et connecting usui and auxilio, although 
N's ut may be sound. | 

uniuersis singulisque consulere: cf. pro salute singulorum atque uniuer- 
sorum 1. 3. 3 n. For consulere in this sense cf. consulens 1. 14. 2 n. and 2. 7. 2. 


2. 5. 4 Seneca reverts to his definition of misericordia, here stating the Stoic 
position. First, he gives the two premisses of a syllogism: no sickness can 
disturb the wise man; but pity is a sickness of the mind; it therefore follows 
(unstated) that no pity can disturb the wise man. 

aegritudo animi ob alienarum miseriarum speciem aut tristitia ex alienis 
malis contracta quae accidere immerentibus credit: Seneca's definition is very 
similar to that of Cicero, who explicitly derives his formulations from the 
Stoic school ( Tusc. 3. 21): misericordia aegritudo est ex alterius rebus aduersis. 
Cicero goes on to commend use of the Latin word aegritudo for negative 
emotions of distress ( Tusc. 3. 22—3, tr. Graver): 


Speakers of our language make matters very clear, as they often do, when 
they reserve the word aegritudo (‘distress’) for sorrow, worry, or anxiety in 
mind, by analogy with bodies that are aegri (‘ill’). The Greek equivalent applies 
to every emotion quite generally, since they use the word pathos or 'sickness' for 
every turbulent movement of the mind. Our usage is better, in that distress is, of 
all the emotions, the one most similar to bodily illness. Desire does not resemble 
an infirmity, and neither does unrestrained gladness, which is excessive and wild 
delight of the mind. Even fear is not particularly similar to a sickness, although it 
is closely related to distress. But aegritudo specifically suggests mental pain, just as 
aegrotatio, ‘infirmity’, suggests bodily pain. 


At Tusc. 4. 14 Cicero offers a further definition, aegritudo sit animi aduersante 
ratione contractio, then at 4. 18 he elaborates on the different kinds of 
aegritudo and defines misericordia as aegritudo ex miseria alterius iniuria 
laborantis (nemo enim parricidae aut proditoris supplicio cordia commouetur), 
in this formulation echoing Aristotle (Rhet. 2. 9. 4 = 1386°28-9): ‘no good 
person is distressed by the punishment of father-beaters or murderers’, a detail 
already incorporated by Seneca at 2. 5. 1. 

Seneca uses aegritudo in contexts of sorrow at Marc. 26. 2, Helu. 16. 7. On 
the language of mental disease see 1. 17 n.; the imagery is maintained in the 
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phrase tristitia...contracta (thus OLD 8b), cf. Cat. 99. 7-9 multis diluta 
labella | guttis abstersisti ...| ne quicquam nostro contractum ex ore maneret. 

The phrase ob alienarum miseriarum speciem repeats 2. 5. 1 ad speciem 
alienorum malorum. Language of desert and merit runs through the treatise, 
Cf. 1.5.6, 2.3. 2. | 

aegritudo autem in sapientem uirum non cadit: in similar language, Seneca 
asserts what Cicero demonstrated by Stoic syllogism at Tusc. 3. 14 non cadet ergo 
in sapientem aegritudo; cf. 3. 21 abest ergo a sapiente aegritudo. Although Seneca 
provides numerous pictures of the austerity of the Stoic sapiens in accordance 
with orthodox Stoicism, e.g. Const. 5. 4 and often (see Favez for a catalogue and 
Motto s.v. "Wise Man' e.g. 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 27), he does sometimes represent 
the sapiens as an imperfect human being, e.g. Ep. 71. 27-8. 

serena eius mens est... illam obducat: Seneca uses more meteorological 
imagery, cf. serenus obscurus at 1. 7. 2-3 nn., to describe the Stoic wise man's 
apatheia; for obducere cf. Marc. 1. 5 uultum... tristitia ut semel obduxit tenet, 
De Ira 3. 25. 4 minor es quam ut serenitatem meam obducas. 

nihil...aeque hominem quam magnus animus decet: the reprise of mag- 
nam fortunam magnus animus decet 1. 5. 5 n. encapsulates Seneca's shift in 
focus from the situation of the ruler to that of humankind in general. 

Seneca prefers post-classical aeque...quam to aeque...ac. 

non potest autem magnus esse idem ac maestus: the adjectives, chosen for 
euphony, introduce a brief discussion of maeror. 


2.5.5 maeror contundit mentes, abicit, contrahit: the fact that these words 
form an iambic senarius has led to the postulation that they derive from 
Accius, because of the similarity to the tragedian's description of Atreus (201 
R^ = 166 W) qui illius acerbum cor contundam et comprimam, a postulation 
which is impossible for metrical reasons (the first syllable of abicit was long in 
Accius' time). On accidental metrical phrases in Latin prose see J. Soubiran, 
‘Métrique et critique des textes latins’, in A. Ferrari, Filologia classica e filologia 
romanza (Spoleto, 1999), 151—69 at 152-8. Malaspina has doubts about this, 
based on the technical Stoic use of contrahere of the emotions, e.g. Marc. 7. 1 
animorum contractio, Cic. Tusc. 4. 14 (above on 2. 5. 4 aegritudo animi), TLL 
iv. 762. 34—62 s.v. contrahere. 

contundere is a violent verb, e.g. Acc. Trag. 174 R^ — 138 W ferum feroci 
contundendum imperiost. For figurative usage cf. Cic. Caec. 18 calumniam 
stultitiamque eius obtriuit ac contudit, Col. 6. 2. 4 iras contuderint, Plin. Ep. 
8. 14. 9 ingenia nostra in posterum quoque hebetata fracta contusa sunt. For abicere 
of mental abasement cf. Cic. Cat. 3. 9 debilitatus atque abiectus conscientia 
repente conticuit. For contrahere of depression (rather than disease, as 2. 5. 4) 
see OLD 3, e.g. Lucr. 5. 1218-19 cui non animus formidine diuum | contrahitur, 
Cic. Tusc. 4. 14 animos... demittunt et contrahunt rationi non obtemperantes. 
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in suis...calamitatibus: Seneca reluctantly acknowledges giving way to 
grief at Ep. 63. 14 tam immodice fleui ut, quod minime uelim, inter exempla 
sim eorum quos dolor uicit. 

Fortunae iram: a poetic phrase, personifying Fortuna, cf. Sil. 9. 47 dum 
transit diuum furor et consumitur ira | Fortunae. 

reuerberabit: for similar figurative use, cf. De Ira 3. 1. 1 [ira] reuerberanda 
et agenda sit an cedere ei debeamus, more often used literally. 

ante se: of position, = ‘in front of himself’. 

eandem... faciem seruabit: cf. Const. 5. 5 nihil ex uultu mutat siue illi dura 
siue secunda ostentantur, Seneca reiterates this point at 2. 6. 2 faciet ista 
tranquilla mente, uultu suo. 

placidam, inconcussam: cf. Const. 5. 4 [uirtus] libera est, inuiolabilis, 
immota, inconcussa. 

si tristitiam reciperet: cf. Cic. Rep. 3. 18 nec inconstantiam uirtus recipit, 
Caes. BG 7. 26. 4 timor misericordiam non recipit. 


2. 6. 1 adice quod: on adice + quod clause see 1. 2. 1 n. 

et...et...:for defence of N's reading ac (for the first et) see Malaspina; the 
high rhetorical tone justifies printing et...et here; the two elements are 
answered by the doubling liquidum sincerumque. 

prouidet: here used absolutely, = ‘look ahead’. 

in expedito: = ‘ready’, as at Ep. 94. 29, NQ 6. 32. 5 anima in expedito est 
habenda. 

consilium: see 1. 3. 5 n. 

numquam autem liquidum sincerumque ex turbido uenit: a rather sen- 
tentious statement, preparing the way for condemnation of tristitia as impair- 
ing mental clarity. Seneca here uses sincerus, which can be used to describe 
clear liquids (OLD 2), figuratively; at Ep. 108. 26 Seneca uses the same 
vocabulary in an analogy between wine and the quality of human life: 
quemadmodum ex amphora primum quod est sincerissimum effluit, grauissi- 
mum quodque turbidumque subsidit, sic in aetate nostra quod est optimum in 
primo est. 

tristitia inhabilis est... aestimanda: the four gerundives that follow cata- 
logue the mental impairments; the generality of dispiciendas res is made more 
specific in the trio that follows. For this kind of discernment or perspective, cf. 
Ben. 2. 14. 1, e.g. dispicere quam perniciosa sunt. Word-order, with utilia, 
periculosa, and aequa all in initial position, makes Seneca sound very rational. 

For inhabilis -- ad cf. Liv. 26. 16. 10: sine consilio publico, sine imperio 
multitudinem nullius rei inter se sociam ad consensum inhabilem fore. 

ergo non miseretur quia id sine miseria animi non fit: Seneca completes 
his syllogism, in essence: the wise man looks ahead; gloominess prevents one 
from seeing clearly; therefore the wise man does not feel pity. On ergo in 
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initial position see 2. 5. 1 n. The play of miseretur and miseria is hard to 
reproduce in English; Cooper-Procopé offer ‘commiseration . . . miserable’. 


2. 6. 2 cetera omnia: i.e the actions of someone who feels pity, without the 
feeling of pity. 

uolunt: N's uolo is odd and later MSS offer uolunt and solent; uolunt makes 
a neat parallelism with qui misericordes uideri uolunt below. 

altus animo: the combination occurs only here, but reflects the expression 
altitudo animi, e.g. Cic. Off. 1. 88, a discussion of placabilitas and clementia: in 
iuris aequabilitate exercenda etiam est facilitas et altitudo animi quae dicitur, ne 
si irascamur aut intempestiue accedentibus aut impudenter rogantibus in mor- 
ositatem inutilem et odiosam incidamus et tamen ita probanda est mansuetudo 
atque clementia, ut adhibeatur rei publicae causa seueritas, sine qua adminis- 
trari ciuitas non potest. 

succurret alienis lacrimis, non accedet: Stoic impassivity imposes restraint 
on the sapiens; Seneca supplies vivid pictures of that restraint throughout De 
Constantia Sapientis, e.g. 5. 6—6. 8 (the philosopher Stilbo). 

dabit manum naufrago, exuli hospitium, egenti stipem: the verb of giving 
has emphatic initial position. For this trio of acts of generosity, cf. Ep. 95. 51 
praecipiemus ut naufrago manum porrigat, erranti uiam monstret, cum esur- 
iente panem suum diuidat?, Ep. 48. 8 offers a longer list: opem laturum te 
naufragis, captis, aegris, egentibus, intentae securi subiectum praestantibus 
caput pollicitus es. 

contumeliosam: cf. Seneca's condemnation of abusive attitudes towards 
beasts of burden, ad contumeliam et miserias nata (1. 16. 5 n.). In Anth. Lat. I. 
1. 410. 9 Buecheler-Riese is a fragment which some attribute to Seneca: res est 
sacra miser. The Latin makes the stips ‘insulting’ but in English the idea is 
more easily rendered by an adverb. l 

abicit: the violence of the verb conveys the accompanying attitude of scorn. 

fastidit quos adiuuat contingique ab iis timet: the grammar here is rather 
loose: these two clauses are not part of the relative clause introduced by quam, 
but they have pars maior as subject. For fastidire + acc. in a similar context cf. 
Liv. 34. 54. 7 quid repente factum cur immisceri sibi in cauea patres plebem 
nollent? cur diues pauperem consessorem fastidiret? 

ut homo homini ex communi dabit: on polyptoton of homo see 1. 1. 5 n. 
Repetition of the verb dabit serves to frame this passage. For commune = ‘the 
common store (OLD 1) cf. Liv. 6. 6. 18 laudemque conferentes potius in 
medium quam ex communi ad se trahentes. Seneca's point becomes clearer 
shortly: see 2. 6. 3 in commune auxilium natus ac bonum publicum; this 
meshes with the theme of the identity of the ruler's and the community's 
interests that surfaces repeatedly in De Clementia. 
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donabit . . . iubebit . . . eximet.. . sepeliet: Seneca describes the ideal behav- 
iour of a sapiens behaving as a homo, but means to include the princeps too; cf. 
1. 3. 2 where he asserts that no virtue is humanior than clementia. Seneca's 
Latin becomes very elliptical here; see nn. below. 

donabit lacrimis maternis filium: lit. ‘to the mother's tears’; what is granted 
is the life of her son when condemned to death. 

catenas solui: i.e. a captive's chains; for the combination cf. Rhet. Her. 4. 51 
soluta ex catenis. 

ludo eximet: i.e. he will release those condemned to fight as gladiators in 
the arena, i.e. mainly prisoners of war and slaves. ludus is short for ludus 
gladiatorius: OLD 6b, e.g. Plin. Ep. 10. 31. 2 quidam uel in opus damnati uel in 
ludum similiaque his genera poenarum. Since eximere is a transitive verb, the 
absence of any object here makes the expression rather strained. For exi- 
mere + abl. (OLD 5) cf. Plaut. Capt. 204 si uos eximat uinclis. 

cadauer etiam noxium: another compressed expression, meaning 'the 
corpse of a guilty person’; for this transferred use of noxius cf. Liv. 10. 40. 13 
habet poenam noxium caput. For interdiction of burial of criminals see the 
story of the matron of Ephesus at Petr. Sat. 111. 6 miles qui cruces asseruabat, 
ne quis ad sepulturam corpus detraheret. Under the rubric 'de humanitate et 
clementia' (5. 1) Valerius Maximus offers a number of cases where enemies' 
corpses are buried with what he regards as a surprising degree of ceremony and 
respect. 

tranquilla mente: on tranquillitas as the mark of the magnus animus see 
1.5.5 n. 

uultu suo: the phrase clearly means that the expression of the sapiens is 
unchanging and under total control. Cf. Mart. 5. 6. 9—10 nosti tempora tu Iouis 
sereni, | cum fulget placido suoque uoltu; similar perhaps is Cic. Tusc. 1. 70 [of 
mens| quae est ei natura? propria, puto, et sua. 


2. 6. 3 ergo non miserebitur sapiens, sed succurret, sed proderit: by thrust- 
ing the verbs to the fore Seneca emphasizes his point, which is a reiteration of 
2. 6. 2: without experiencing pity the sapiens will perform the acts that pity 
inspires. - | 

in commune auxilium natus ac bonum publicum: for natus + in (OLD 
nascor 14) cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 9 in miseriam nascimur sempiternam, Liv. 5. 37. 8 
nata in uanos tumultus gens. For the idea cf. 1. 3. 2 [hominem] communi bono 
genitum, 2. 5. 3 communis boni attentior and uniuersis singulisque consulere. At 
Const. 8. 2 the goals of the sapiens are said to be things bono publico nata, 
where the dative case follows the participle. 

[ex quo dabit cuique partem]: this phrase strikes me as both odd and 
superfluous: the reference of ex quo is unclear (is it commune auxilium, or 
bonum publicum, or the whole idea in the previous part of the sentence?); the 
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specific point, that each is owed something from the ‘common good’ is 
strange; the general point is redundant, since partem anticipates pro portione; 
and this is an anticlimactic way to end the sentence. I suspect that a marginal 
gloss has become incorporated into the text, as the unimaginative repetition 
of dabit might suggest. 

etiam .. . subueniet: Seneca states that the sapiens will make no exceptions 
about the people he assists, both undeserving and unlucky. So much is clear; 
but the details of Seneca's categories are opaque. The second clause specifies 
people who are the victims of circumstance: afflictis uero et forte laborantibus; 
the fact that the sapiens will much more readily (multo libentius) assist these 
indicates that the first clause denotes less deserving cases. There, the crux of 
interpretation concerns the two gerundives and their relation to calamitosos. 
Malaspina lucidly presents four possibilities: (i) with verbal sense, i.e. ad 
emendandos (Madvig, refuted by Gertz); (ii) with substantival sense, making 
a list (something like Rosenbach: ‘den vóllig Unglücklichen und Tadelnswer- 
ten und zu Bessernden’); (iii) with adjectival sense, as attributes of calamitosos 
(thus Gertz, most translators, and Malaspina himself); and (iv) with adjec- 
tival sense as the object of pro portione (thus Favez: ‘il étendra sa bonté méme 
à des malheureux que l'on doit, — "proportionnellement [à leurs fautes]"... 
—toute à la fois condamner et redresser’). Of these, the first and fourth can 
readily be dismissed. The third, which is the most common, actually com- 
prises two alternatives: either (i) taking improbandos and emendandos as 
subdivisions of calamitosos (thus Basore, Préchac, Cooper—Procope: 'unfor- 
tunates who deserve reproach and correction"), despite the lack of symmetry 
in -que et; or (ii), as Malaspina urges, taking improbandos closely with 
calamitosos, despite the intervening pro portione, and taking emendandos as 
adversative (as Natali: 'uomini dannosi e degni di riprovazione, ma suscetti- 
bili di miglioramento"), despite the conjunction et. To both versions of the 
third possibility I prefer the second possibility, that of treating all three 
adjectives substantivally and in parallel. Seneca names three categories of 
recipients of the wise man's generosity: those suffering from chance through 
no fault of their own, those who are to blame for their suffering, and those 
who have the capacity for moral improvement (which stimulates the wise 
man's reaction). In the following clause, he returns to the first of these 
categories, the calamitosos, and develops his point with the remark that the 
wise man prefers to help those who are genuinely (uero) the victims (afflictis, 
laborantibus) of circumstance (forte). On my interpretation the two gerund- 
ives both bear the sense of obligation; however, it is also possible to take 
them in slightly different senses, ie. 'those deserving reproach and those 
amenable to correction’ (cf. Préchac). | 
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For the lack of culpability in calamitosos cf. Cic. Fam. 9. 13. 3 oro, ut 
homines miseros et fortuna, quam uitare nemo potest, magis quam culpa 
calamitosos conserues incolumes and Off. 2. 62; for the adjective used substan- 
tivally cf. Fam. 13. 66. 1 scirem, qua fide in tuos, qua clementia in calamitosos 
soleres esse, Publilius, Sent. I 27 in calamitoso risus etiam iniuria est. 

At 1. 1. 9 pro portione indicates differentiation of situation (fortunae); a 
similar idea is implicit here: the wise man's bonitas will be activated depend- 
ing on merit. The label improbandos repeats that applied to citizens at 1. 5. 1: 
see n. With emendandos Seneca repeats his commitment to the idea of 
correction and reform, cf. 1. 16. 3, 1. 22. 1 n. 2. 7. 2 emendabilem, also 
sanabilia ingenia 1. 2. 2 n., 2. 7. 4. 

All other instances of bonitas in De Clementia denote Nero's (1. 1. 5, 1. 1. 6, 
2. 1. 1, 2. 2. 1) or a ideal ruler's bonitas (1. 19. 8); the shift to the wise man again 
demonstrates Seneca’s method of argument. For permittere = ‘grant’ see TLL 
x/1. 1552. 43—58, inc. Ben. 4. 17. 4 uirtus lumen suum in omnium animos 
permittit, Ep. 66. 4 sermones...subinde egeram et ad te permittam, Luc. 4. 
650-1, Tac. Ann. 14. 20 qui... licentiam uitiis permiserint. 

For the idea in afflictis... subueniet cf. Oct. 472-3 pulchrum... est... par- 
cere afflictis, where the speaker is Seneca advising Nero; R. Ferri, Octavia: A 
Play Attributed to Seneca (Cambridge, 2003), ad loc. notes the similarity with 
Sen. Med. 224 prodesse miseris. For afflictus thus see TLL i. 1238. 39-64. 

forte laborantibus: substantive, as at 1. 6. 3 forte impulsi. Seneca develops 
the theme of chance immediately, with Fortunae intercedet and casus impulit 
and repetition of calamitosos. 

forte: Baehrens's persuasive correction of N's fortis; other corrections pro- 
posed include fortius (in some MSS), sortis «culpa» (Haase) and sortis 
« uitio» (Gertz). 

Fortunae intercedet: Seneca borrows a technical expression from Roman 
public life: intercessio denotes the tribunes intervention with his veto (OLD 
5b); for intercedere + dat. cf. Tac. Hist. 1. 77 quorum honoribus ne Vitellius 
quidem uictor intercessit. Pliny later praises Trajan for doing this on behalf of 
even the lowest of his people ( Pan. 25. 5): intercedere casibus occursare fortunae 
atque ope adniti. 

quae casus impulit: cf. NQ 3. pr. 9 [priuatae domus] quas leuis casus 
impellit, Juv. 15. 119-20 quis modo casus | inpulit hos? 

uultum...non deiciet nec animum: a fine synizesis; one could translate 
‘show or feel the least disgust’. For the unchanging face and spirit of the 
sapiens cf. 2. 6. 2 tranquilla mente, uultu suo. 

crus... aridum: for aridus = ‘shrivelled’ cf. Ep. 68. 8 contracti cruris aridos 
neruos. 
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omnibus dignis proderit: repetition of the verb emphasizes the wise man's 
beneficence. The idea of desert is puzzling, since Seneca has just asserted that 
the sapiens will assist everyone, whatever their circumstances, even if he 
prefers to assist the victims of circumstance. However, the theme of merit is 
a continuous strand in De Clementia, cf. e.g. 1. 19. 9 n. on Maximum. 

deorum more: for the similarity of the sapiens to deity cf. Const. 8. 2 sapiens 
autem uicinus proximusque dis consistit, excepta mortalitate similis deo. Earlier 
in De Clementia Nero is depicted as god-like (1. 1. 2 n.) and Augustus as a god 
(1. 10. 3 n.). 

calamitosos: the repetition elegantly rounds off the section. 

propitius respiciet: both words are characteristic of the behaviour of deities 
(see OLD propitius a, respicio 8b), cf. Liv. 22. 49. 7 quem unum insontem culpae 
cladis hodiernae dei respicere debent; for extension of the verb in this sense to 
human agents cf. Juv. 7. 3, of Caesar. 


2. 6. 4 misericordia uicina est miseriae: asyndeton conceals the thought- 
connection, ‘the fact is. Seneca develops his definition of misericordia from 
2. 5. 4 by suggesting an etymology of the word, already adumbrated at 2. 5. 4 
misericordia... miseriarum and 2. 6. 1 miseretur... miseria; cf. Polyb. 13. 3 
magnum miseriarum mearum solacium est uidere misericordiam eius totum 
orbem peruagantem. The difference between misericordia and miseria emerges 
from Sall. BC 52. 27 ne ista uobis mansuetudo et misericordia, si illi arma 
ceperint, in miseriam conuortat. This etymology would later be repeated by 
Augustine and challenged by Isidore: see Maltby, Lexicon. 

imbecillos .. . os diducere: the essential construction is scias oculos imbecil- 
los esse, tamquam adridere et os diducere morbum esse, with the infinitives 
adridere and diducere serving as the subjects of morbum esse. Most scholars 
take these to be three examples of sympathy drawn from the physical world 
(infectious weeping, laughter, and yawning), divided into “as (tam) [eyes]... 
so (quam) (laughter, yawning]’ and analogous to how misericordia affects the 
mind. However, the absence of any such ‘thus’ in the following sentence 
concerning misericordia leads me to believe that the first example of weeping 
eyes constitutes the physical manifestation of pity, hence imbecillos is a moral 
more than a physical term (see below). Accordingly I take tam mehercules 
quam as tamquam (‘Just as’) in tmesis (cf. Ep. 120. 7 tam tutius rediit quam si 
ponte uenisset) with the oath providing emphasis; to interpret tam and quam 
otherwise leaves them in radically strange positions in their clauses. In other 
words, the person who is subject to pity will weep when he sees someone 
else's eyes watering, just as (tamquam) both laughter and yawning are conta- 
gious. Each part of the comparison has a phrase van emphasizes the 
infectiousness: et ipsi... ipsum quoque. 
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Seneca here develops the image of contagion introduced at 2. 5. 4 (tristitia 
ex alienis malis contracta). On the power of human sympathy cf. De Ira 2. 2. 5 
inde est quod adridemus ridentibus et contristat nos turba maerentium et effer- 
uescimus ad aliena certamina, Hor. AP 101-2 ut ridentibus arrident, ita 
flentibus adflent | humani uultus. For designedly sympathetic behaviour, cf. 
Juvenal's satire of the ease with which the Greek flatterer impresses his patron 
(3. 100—3): rides, maiore cachinno | concutitur; flet, si lacrimas conspexit amici, 
| nec dolet; igniculum brumae si tempore poscas, | accipit endromidem; si dixeris 
‘aestuo, sudat. 

imbecillos oculos: although there are examples of this phrase denoting 
physical weakness, e.g. NQ 1. 17. 2, Cels. 6. 6. 38 imbecillitas oculorum, here it 
seems to deliver moral condemnation (OLD 4 ‘lacking... moral strength’) e.g. 
Liv. 3. 48. 8 muliebris dolor, quo est maestior imbecillo animo, eo miserabilia 
magis... subicit. 

scias: 'you must know' (Cooper-Procopé): Seneca appeals to common 
sense. 

lippitudinem...subfunduntur: lippitudo was technically inflammation 
of the eyes (Cels. 6. 6. 29), distinct from the condition known as suffusio 
oculorum (Ep. 85. 5, 94. 19), but here evidently denotes the watering of 
the eyes. 

mehercules: on the oath see 1. 5. 1 n. 

morbum: cf. 1. 17. 1 hic morbus est animi. 

adridere ridentibus: for this jingle see passages above on imbecillos. 

misericordia uitium est animorum nimis miseria pauentium: this descrip- 
tion adds an extra element to Seneca's previous definition(s) of misericordia: 
fear. uitium repeats the vocabulary of 2. 4. 4 haec uitium animi est and esp. 
2. 5. 1 est... uitium pusilli animi ad speciem alienorum malorum succidentis. 

quam si quis a sapiente exigit: lit. ‘if anyone demands it [pity] of a 
wise man. 

prope...gemitus: Seneca produces a reductio ad absurdum, since no one 
would ask a sapiens to lament at someone else's funeral. For prope est ut + subj. 
= ‘it is almost the case that’ (OLD 7). lamentationem and gemitus both belong 
with in alienis funeribus. This is the final occurrence of oft-repeated alienus in 
connection with the attitudes and behaviour of the sapiens towards others. 


2.7 Here begins Seneca's discussion and definition of pardon, represented by 
the words ignoscere and uenia, which would presumably have continued 
beyond where our text breaks off. He is thus fulfilling his plan to discuss 
criticism of the Stoic sect, stated at 2. 5. 2 quod sapientem negat misereri, negat 
ignoscere. He essentially agrees with both of these points, but he needs to show 
that this does not render the Stoic sapiens inhumane. In 2. 7. 1-3 he depicts 
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pardon as a defect, to be distinguished from clementia, in contrast with his 
commendation of pardon in Book 1: see 1. 2. 2 n. As we have already seen, in 
Book 2 Seneca is concerned to refine some of the big ideas of Book 1 by 
introducing subtle distinctions with a philosophical flavour. Other Latin 
authors too conflate or identify clementia with uenia, e.g. Cic. Ad Brut. 
1. 15. 10 intellexi enim ex tuis saepe litteris te in iis quos bello deuicisti 
clementiam tuam uelle laudari. existimo equidem nihil a te nisi sapienter; sed 
sceleris poenam praetermittere (id enim est quod uocatur ignoscere), etiam si in 
ceteris rebus tolerabile est, in hoc bello perniciosum puto, and with ignoscere, e.g. 
Cic. Lig. 15 quam multi qui cum a te ignosci nemini uellent, impedirent 
clementiam tuam, cum hi quibus ipsis ignouisti, nolint te esse in alios miser- 
icordem. The distinction that Seneca attempts to introduce resembles his 
distinction between misericordia and clementia, namely, that the sapiens 
performs acts of pity without experiencing feelings of pity. Here too the 
sapiens performs acts of pardon, with the distinction apparently residing 
not in his feelings, but in his motivation (i.e. for a good reason, 'ex caussa 
Calvin 376) and his attitude: clementia involves forgetting the letter of the law 
and referring instead to higher, and vaguer, principles of equity. Inwood's 
interpretation (207) is slightly different, but not incompatible with this: that 
‘mercy is a factor internal to the determination of a just decision, whereas 
pardon is external to that decision’. 

It must be said that Seneca's argument here is extremely feeble, as Calvin 
remarks (quicquid hic disputat Seneca, vno verbo subuerti potest’ 378), and 
as Seneca himself betrays when he dismisses the discussion by saying de uerbo, 
ut mea fert opinio, controuersia est (2. 7. 4). 


2.7.1 ‘at quare non ignoscet umquam*": a question put into the mouth of an 
imaginary interlocutor abruptly shifts topic from pity to pardon, almost as 
if Seneca were interrupted by his interlocutor. For this technique cf. De Ira 
1. 6. 1 “quid ergo? non aliquando castigatio necessaria est? The text is highly 
problematic: N's ignoscetuacuam cannot be correct; uacuam may conceal a 
corrupted word or words (Malaspina records many solutions) or a lacuna, 
which is Malaspina's conclusion for a passage 'irrimediabilmente corrotto’. 
I print Wagenvoort's emendation umquam, which is palaeographically close 
and raises the question of whether it is ever right for the sapiens to pardon, 
a topic Seneca will soon treat. 

nunc quoque: i.e. as we have already done for misericordia (2. 4. 4). 

quid sit uenia: the same formulation as quid sit clementia, 2. 3. 1. The 
semantic range of uenia includes pardon of specific offences (OLD 4) and a 
more general, paternalistic idea of indulgence of faults (OLD 2). In the next 
sentence, Seneca narrows uenia to the former. i 
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et sciemus dari illam a sapiente non debere: the parataxis here (et instead 
of ‘if we establish, we shall know’), which attracts no remark from earlier 
commentators, may contribute to the slightly colloquial flavour inaugurated 
by the interlocutor's intrusion. 

uenia est poenae meritae remissio: the first issue: definition. This, answer- 
ing quid sit uenia, closely recalls the definition of clementia at 2. 3. 2 as 
moderationem aliquid ex merita ac debita poena remittentem, a definition 
which he found unsatisfactory. 

hanc...propositum est: he now tackles the second issue, why a wise man 
should not grant pardon. He indicates that there are lengthy disquisitions on 
this topic by ‘people who subscribe to this principle; by whom he presumably 
means orthodox Stoics; Diogenes Laertius, in his analysis of Stoic ethics, 
asserts that the wise man will not be pitiful or pardon anyone (7. 123). By 
using the word diutius, he prepares for his much briefer summary (breuiter) 
that follows. For reddere rationem of explanations of natural or conceptual 
phenomena cf. Lucr. 6. 917-18 hoc genus in rebus firmandumst multa prius 
quam | ipsius rei rationem reddere possis, Sen. NQ 6. 27. 1, Plin. NH 18. 335 
Aristoteles . . . rationem conuexitatis mundi reddit. 

propositum: for propositum of philosophical doctrine see TLL x/2. 2076. 
42—54 s.v. proponere, e.g. Cic. Fat. 4 Academicorum contra propositum dis- 
putandi consuetudinem, and 2072. 24—57 'saepe respiciuntur praecepta philo- 
sophorum’. Cf. Sen. Ep. 14. 15 (of the Stoic who withdraws from public life) 
utique erit tutus qui hoc propositum sequetur?; Seneca's usage at 2. 5. 3 is very 
similar. 

ego, ut breuiter, tamquam [in] alieno iudicio, dicam: the subtle variations 
in possible punctuation available to modern editors make differences to the 
sense: does ego involve ellipse of rationem reddam or go with dicam? Does ut 
go with breuiter, i.e. as a parenthesis, or with dicam, making a purpose clause 
(in which case the adverb breuiter and the phrase tamquam [in] alieno iudicio 
are more or less parallel, both modifying the imminent speech act)? Since ego 
makes a strong contrast with the preceding phrase, quibus hoc propositum est, 
I prefer to understand rationem reddam with ego and take the rest as an 
entire clause: 'My explanation (ego), to put it briefly (ut breuiter... dicam), 
as if in someone else's terms (tamquam. ..), is...’ 

Support for taking breuiter literally comes from Ben. 4. 40. 5, where 
parenthetical ut breuiter [dicam] is followed by a pithy piece of two-step 
reasoning, not unlike the present passage: et, ut breuiter, qui nimis cupit 
soluere, inuitus debet; qui inuitus debet, ingratus est. 

alieno iudicio: the transmitted text, in alieno iudicio, is an unusual phrase, 
unparalleled by anything in TLL; I propose to delete in, on the basis of the 
similarity with Otio 1. 3 pendemus... toti ex alienis iudiciis, Cic. Fam. 6. 7. 4 
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in hac igitur calumnia timoris et caecae suspicionis tormento, cum plurima 
ad alieni sensus coniecturam, non ad suum iudicium scribantur, Quint. IO 
10. 1 130 (of Seneca!) uelles eum suo ingenio dixisse, alieno iudicio i.e. ‘in 
someone else's formulation’. If in + iudicio is correct, the phrase evidently 
means ‘in a verdict, cf. Apul. Apol. 79 grauius habendum est quod in iudicio 
subscribitur quam quod in epistola scribitur, thus Inwood 205 n. 6 who sup- 
poses the phrase to mean ‘as though I were speaking at someone else's trial. 
Finally, I observe that after stating the orthodox position (2. 7. 1) and then 
disagreeing with it (2. 7. 2—3 sed... ), Seneca dismisses the entire question as a 
quibble, de uerbo...controuersia est (2. 7. 4), which I think impossible if 
'someone else's terms' extend all the way to the end of 2. 7. 3; he needs to 
have presented the 'dispute' before dismissing it. 

'ei ignoscitur...non donat' I differ from other editors in viewing the 
ventriloquized summary of the topic as truly brief; it is surprising that 
Gertz and Malaspina close it at the end of 2. 7. 3 and Hosius where our text 
breaks off. It seems clear that Seneca offers, tamquam [in] alieno iudicio, a 
classic, pithy, Stoic syllogism to explain why the wise man should not pardon: 


(1) Pardon is granted to someone who ought to be punished. 
(2) The wise man does precisely what he ought. 
(3) Therefore he does not remit a punishment that he ought to exact. 


Seneca needs to state this orthodox position (for which cf. SVF iii. 640) as a 
preliminary to the subtle distinction he draws between pardon and clementia, 
which then allows him to argue that the sapiens will exercise clementia (but not 
pardon). This he goes on to do immediately—hence the strong adversative sed. 
What follows is not Stoic orthodoxy (see Introd. 8. 2). 

ei ignoscitur: the impersonal passive form is necessitated by Seneca's wish 
to separate the act of pardoning from the pardoner. 

sapiens . . . nihil facit quod non debet, nihil praetermittit quod debet: the 
moral paragon errs neither in omission nor commission. On ideal behaviour 
cf. SVF iii. 510 ‘Chrysippus says: "The man who progresses to the furthest 
point performs all proper functions without exception and omits none.” ' 
poenam quam exigere debet non donat: cf. 1. 20. 2 poenam si tuto poterit 


donet. 


2. 7.2 sed illud quod ex uenia consequi uis, honestiore tibi uia tribuet: the 
shift into second person singular marks Seneca's resumption of his own voice. 
illud quod ex uenia consequi uis is the first of several circuitous expressions 
that Seneca deploys in 2. 7. 2-3. The word honestiore occurs in marked ring- 
composition with Seneca's conclusion at the end of 2. 7. 3: [clementia] plenior 
est quam uenia, honestior est. For honestus as a moral category see OLD 3, 
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TLL II. A. 2 passim. For combination with uia see TLL vi/3. 2910. 22, e.g. Ben. 
2. 18. 4 imperfectis hominibus honestam uiam sequi uolentibus 

parcet enim sapiens, consulet et corriget: Seneca uses parcere often in Book 
1 to denote clementia, e.g. 1. 1. 4 quotiens nullam inueneram misericordiae 
causam, mihi peperci, 1. 5. 1, 1. 17. 1, 1. 18. 1, 1. 21. 4, 1. 22. 1. Here he expands 
the concept by associating it with beneficent thought (consulere) and moral 
improvement (corrigere). For consulere in just this sense cf. 2. 5. 3 n.; for 
correction cf. 2. 6. 3 emendandos. 

idem faciet quod si ignosceret, nec ignoscet: lit. “he will do the same thing 
that «he would do» if he pardoned, and he will not pardon’ The sophistry is 
more acute than in the case of misericordia, where Seneca separated actions 
from emotions. Without technically granting pardon, the sapiens in effect 
grants pardon, because he is operating not legalistically but on a higher moral 
plane (honestiore... uia) which takes account of any mitigating circumstances 
on a case by case basis. He will explain this when he says (2. 7. 3) non sub 
formula sed ex aequo et bono iudicat. 

quoniam qui ignoscit fatetur aliquid se quod fieri debuit omisisse: Seneca 
recurs to the notion that pardon consists of poenae meritae remissio (2. 7. 1) 
and the principle that the sapiens never omits anything he ought to do (nihil 
praetermittit quod debet); he is making fuzzy the meaning of debere (also 
poenae meritae 2. 7. 1, merita ac debita poena 2. 3. 2). 

aliquem...aliquem...quia...quia...pro...pro...pro...acciti sunt: in 
this elegantly constructed sentence Seneca gives examples of the reasons for 
the wise man to perform acts of pardon; these mitigating circumstances give 
him the basis for his declaration haec omnia non ueniae sed clementiae opera 
sunt (2. 7. 3). What he then says, that clementia has liberum arbitrium, 
demonstrates that clementia is totally arbitrary. 

aliquem .. . admonebit.... adficiet... intuens: the first category consists of 
youthful error, cf. De Ira 2. 30. 1 puer est; aetati donetur, nescit an peccet; the 
two finite verbs are parallel, in asyndeton, with the participle giving the 
justification for mere verbal proof. emendabilem evokes the category emen- 
dandos at 2. 6. 3; cf. 1. 2. 1 reuerti ad innocentiam. 

uerbis tantum admonebit: i.e. where he could impose a penalty; for 
admonere in this context of degrees of reproof, cf. 1. 14. 1. 

aliquem inuidia criminis manifeste laborantem iubebit incolumem esse 
quia deceptus est, quia per uinum lapsus: the second category consists of 
people excused by the circumstances of their offences. The phrase inuidia 
criminis has been interpreted in two completely different ways: to indicate 
that the offender is clearly guilty (‘labouring under the odium of his 
crime’) or to indicate that he has been falsely accused (‘labouring under an 
invidious accusation'); interpretation essentially depends upon whether 
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crimen = ‘crime’ or ‘accusation. There are at least two reasons for preferring 
the former: the presence of manifeste, a word which overwhelmingly occurs in 
contexts of actual guilt (OLD 1 and 2), and the excuses that follow; why 
should Seneca need to mention excuses if the offender had not committed an 
offence? At 1. 2. 1 Seneca entertains the possibility of excusable offences, see 
n. the task is to discern sanabilia ingenia...a deploratis (1. 2. 1). The 
judgement of the sapiens is presumably based upon the offender's essential 
morality. Leniency in cases of drunkenness evokes the world of New Comedy 
and runs counter to the special law of Pittacus that drunken offences should 
incur larger fines (Arist. Pol. 1274^18-23). For incolumis in the context of 
reprieve cf. 1. 21. 2; see TLL vii/1. 981. 29-62 ‘saepe fere i.q. impunitus, 
indemnis’ e.g. Cic. Clu. 10, 25, 77, Balb. 28. 

hostes dimittet saluos, aliquando etiam laudatos, si honestis causis...in 
bellum acciti sunt: the third category consists of enemies whose reasons for 
enmity had ‘honourable motives’; the passive acciti sunt provides a modicum 
of excuse, similar to deceptus est above. For causa honesta cf. Ep. 9. 11 ex 
honestiore causa coit turpis adfectus?, Cic. Off. 2. 27 secuta est honestam causam 
non honesta uictoria. 

pro fide, pro foedere, pro libertate: Seneca lists three causae honestae in an 
ascending tricolon: personal loyalty, treaty obligations, the fight for freedom 
from Rome. Thus in Britain the Iceni and Trinobantes fight for libertas (Tac. 
Ann. 14. 31). 


2. 7. 3 haec omnia non ueniae, sed clementiae opera sunt....iustissimum 
sit: here Seneca tries to articulate the difference between pardon and clem- 
entia. The word opera is crucial: Seneca concedes that certain 'actions' seem to 
be motivated by pardon, but asserts that the motivation is actually clementia. 
He wishes to distinguish between actions that match the letter of the law (sub 
formula) and those that appeal to a higher, more abstract, principle. But what 
is that higher principle? Malaspina distinguishes between scholars who see it 
as 'un ideale superiore di iustitia, collegato con l'aequitas (e.g. Adam 45—9 
and 93—98, Griffin? 148—71) and those who who see it as closer to humanitas 
(e.g. Bellincioni, ‘Clementia liberum arbitrium habet); Mortureux! 1658—64 
gives more detail. This division does not seem helpful, since Seneca's expres- 
sion ex aequo et bono iudicat seems to straddle the groups. What is clear is that 
Seneca wishes to free clementia from any legal formalities and leave it free to 
operate from any higher principle that applies, be that aequitas or humanitas. 
Cf. Cic. Leg. 2. 11 where Cicero contrasts summa lex, which he identifies with 
diuina mens, with laws that are ad tempus descriptae populis, which fauore 
magis quam re legum nomen tenent. See Introd. 9. 1. 

Although Seneca is still apparently describing the behaviour of the sapiens 
(and the word sapiens will recur at 2. 7. 4), it seems clear that he is reverting to 
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the perspective of the ruler and trying to coalesce the two roles: the clause 
clementia liberum arbitrium habet in particular speaks to the power exercised 
by the ruler. We might recall the ventriloquization of the ruler at 1. 5. 4: he is 
the only one who can contra legem... seruare. 

clementia liberum arbitrium habet: given Seneca's use of the word arbi- 
trium, it is instructive to note the distinctions Seneca elsewhere draws between 
a iudex, whose actions are constrained by legal procedure (formula), and an 
arbiter, who operates without limits and whose decision is non prout lex aut 
iustitia suadet sed prout humanitas aut misericordia impulit ( Ben. 3. 7. 5; cf. the 
similar distinction between a rigidus iudex and a remissior iudex (Ep. 81. 4—7); 
on the distinction between arbiter and iudex see TLL vii/2. 597. 48—52, 68—71; 
598. 9, 73; 599. 14, 22 s.v. iudex). Cf. 1. 1. 2 ego uitae necisque gentibus arbiter 
with n. See Introd. 5. 2 with Borgo 63—5 and 5. 4 with Bellincioni, ‘Clementia 
liberum arbitrium habet. The expression liberum arbitrium, = ‘total discretion 
or freedom of decision (OLD arbitrium 4d), occurs in both legal and 
historiographical texts (e.g. Liv. 37. 1. 5 senatui liberum arbitrium de se 
permitterent). 

Tacitus provides an example of clementia in action in his report of Thrasea 
Paetus’ recommendation in the case of Antistius, the praetor who in 62 cE 
abused his position to compose and perform probrosa aduersus principem 
carmina (Ann. 14. 48): non quidquid nocens reus pati mereretur, id egregio sub 
principe et nulla necessitate obstricto senatui statuendum disseruit; Paetus goes 
on to suggest that there were legal penalties available which would not incur 
the label of saeuitia for the judges or infamia for the age and he declares that 
Antistius actually offers publicae clementiae maximum exemplum. 

sub formula: a less technical sense of formula than at 2. 3. 1 n., here 
denoting rules or set procedure. 

ex aequo et bono iudicat: for the combination of aequo and bono cf. Cic. De 
Orat. 3. 107 de uirtute..., de officio, de aequo et bono, de dignitate, utilitate, 
honore, Sall. BJ 35. 7 fit reus magis ex aequo bonoque quam ex iure gentium 
Bomilcar, for iudicare + ex of the basis or standard of the judgement cf. 
Cic. Inu. 1. 42 simile [similarity | .. . ex specie comparabili.. . iudicatur. 

quanti uult taxare litem: for taxare + gen. of worth cf. Marc. 19. 1 tanti 
quodque malum est quanti illud taxauimus. The phrase quanti uult could mean 
a nominal, or an enormous, fine. 

tamquam: not in the classical sense of 'as if^; rather, with Favez: 'il exprime 
une cause présentée comme l'opinion non de l'auteur, mais d'une autre 
personne, et équivaut à peu prés à “dans la pensée que"; thus OLD 7, e.g. 
Tac. Ann. 1. 44 gaudebat caedibus miles tamquam semet absolueret, 14. 57 
relatum caput eius inlusit Nero tamquam praematura canitie deforme. 

iusto minus: cf. aequo plus 1. 2. 2 n., 2. 3. 2 minus debito. 
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ignoscere autem est quem iudices puniendum non punire: Seneca reverts 
to the orthodox definition of pardon (2. 7. 1), as he tries to refine or underline 
the difference from clementia. iudicare is here used in the same, non-legal, 
sense as just previously, ex aequo et bono iudicat, with reversion to the vague 
2nd person singular introduced at 2. 7. 2 uis... tibi. 

uenia debitae poenae remissio est: repeated almost exactly from 2. 7. 1: 
uenia est poenae meritae remissio. 

clementia hoc primum praestat ut: praestare is here used transitively, not 
intransitively (= ‘to be superior’), as OLD 12; lit. “clemency produces this 
result first and foremost, that ...’; cf. Ep. 13. 6 illud praesta mihi ut... non quid 
audias sed quid sentias cogites. 

quos dimittit nihil aliud illos pati debuisse pronuntiet: nihil aliud — 
nothing other than the act of clemency; cf. Stewart in the Bohn Classical 
Library edition, ‘she does not tell those whom she lets off that they ought to 
have suffered. pronuntiare has a distinctly judicial flavour — 'to pronounce 
[a verdict or sentence]' (OLD 3), often with the verdict expressed in 
acc. + infin.; Seneca appears to be transferring legal vocabulary (cf. iudicare) 
from judicial to moral contexts here. 

This is the final occurrence of debere in the extant text; here too Seneca has 
redeployed the word from the legal to the moral sphere, since it is only in the 
assessment of the individual exercising clementia that the culprit merits this 
favour. 

plenior est quam uenia, honestior est: for plenus, “full in scope’ (OLD 13b) 
in this kind of context cf. CIL v. 875 vr PLENIOREM INDVLGENTIAM MAXIMI 
IMPER<ATORIS HABEAMUS. On the ring-composition with honestior (‘more 
creditable, honourable’) see honestiore... uia 2. 7. 2 n. 


2. 7. 4 de uerbo, ut mea fert opinio, controuersia est: Seneca dismisses the 
matter, whereas earlier he tried to fine-tune definitions: see nullam uirtutem 
2. 3. 2 n. For controuersia = ‘quarrel’ or ‘dispute’ cf. Ben. 6. 23. 7 quantus iste 
furor-est controuersiam dis muneris sui facere, Ep. 26. 2 [animus] exultat et 
mihi facit controuersiam de senectute. 

de re quidem conuenit: ‘the substance’ is that the punishment is waived, 
whether by an act of pardon or of clemency. The 'agreement' (conuenit) here 
is the convergence of results. 

sapiens multa remittet: as if to prove this point about convergence, here 
Seneca actually deploys the word that he used to define uenia at 2. 7. 1 and 
2. 7. 3 (poenae... remissio); cf. 2. 3. 2 where he concedes the difficulty of the 
claim that clementia consists of moderationem aliquid ex merita ac debita 
poena remittentem. 

multos parum sani sed sanabilis ingenii seruabit: ingenii is gen. of quality. 
The sapiens can distinguish remediable from irremediable cases, as can the 
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ideal ruler, cf. sanabilia ingenia 1. 2. 2 n. With the verb seruare Seneca 
again aligns or identifies the sapiens and the ideal ruler, cf. 1. 5. 2, 1. 5. 4, 
1. 5. 7 seruare proprium est excellentis fortunae, and the final flourish of Book 
1, 1. 26. 5 haec diuina potentia est gregatim ac publice seruare, with nn. 
agricolas bonos imitabitur qui...aperiunt: Seneca develops an extended 
image from arboriculture for the wise man's tending of remediable characters; 
cf. the similar but much briefer image of the ‘good farmer’ which closes De 
Beneficiis with the declaration that he will succeed tamquam bonus agricola 
cura cultuque sterilitatem soli (Ben. 7. 32). Here, he states that the good farmer 
is concerned not only (non tantum) with healthy trees but also (quoque) with 
weaker specimens. Then he mentions four methods of strengthening them, 
elegantly varying the four clauses with quas...alias... quasdam... quibus- 
dam...: (1) using props (adminicula) to straighten crooked trees; (2) trim- 
ming all around any trees that are branching outwards excessively in order 
to enhance their height; (3) fertilizing those situated in poor soil; 
and (4) removing the canopy above trees that are overshadowed by others. 


2. 7. 5 uidebit quod ingenium qua ratione tractandum sit: the subject is the 
sapiens; quod and qua constitute a double interrogative, cf. Liv. 30. 42. 18 
ceterorum miserabilior oratio fuit, commemorantium ex quantis opibus quo 
reccidissent Carthaginiensium res. 

Seneca here seems about to explain the analogy in detail, though it is far 
from obvious what the moral equivalent of all these types of trees would be. 
Nonetheless the image suggests that there are numerous ways to induce moral 
improvement in people of unsound (parum sani) character. 

quomodo in rectum praua flectantur: the language links with the first 
category of trees, with in rectum echoing rectas [arbores] and praua echoing 
the verb deprauare, which is regularly used of moral as well as physical 
distortion (OLD 2). For prauus of 'crooked' character that needs to be 
straightened cf. De Ira 1. 6. 1 sic ingenia uitio praua dolore corporis animique 
corrigimus, following an image of straightening spearshafts. 

The text breaks off at this point. We cannot know if this is to be attributed to 
the process of transmission or to Seneca himself. The difficulties in the 
argument in Book 2, where Seneca seems to be defining the sapiens rather 
than the ideal ruler, are cited as support for the latter theory; but the many 
indications that Seneca was attempting to assimilate the sapiens with the ideal 
ruler suggest that he could have developed his argument in that direction, rather 
like Plato's conception of the philosopher-king. Moreover, the way that the text 
breaks off while Seneca is explicating his analogy with the ‘good farmer’ strongly 
suggests disruption to the manuscript tradition. However, it is possible that 
both scenarios are in play here. Perhaps Seneca did run out of steam a little 
further along and then damage to an early exemplar cut off our text at this point. 


APPENDIX 1 


Text and Translation of Hildebert Ep. 1. 3 
(= PL 171. 145) 


The medieval cleric Hildebert of Tours reproduces what he claims to be some 
quotations from Seneca's De Clementia in one of his letters. Although it seems most 
unlikely that these quotations are genuine, I include the text with my translation 
below, in case these represent a glimpse of some fragments from the non-extant 
continuation of the treatise.’ 

Hildebert of Tours, also called Hildebert of Lavardin after his birthplace, lived from 
around 1056 to 1133 and was made bishop of Le Mans in 1096 and archbishop of 
Tours in 1125. He was clearly highly familiar with pagan literature, was a celebrated 
poet and hymnologist, and wrote extensively in prose too, although there is doubt 
about the attribution of some of the material in the Patrologia Latina (171. 1—1453). 
However, scholars agree on the authenticity of most of the epistles, the biographies of 
St Radegunda and Hugo abbot of Cluny, the Liber de querimonia et conflictu carnis et 
spiritus seu animae, and four sermons. His Epistolae were very popular during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and were frequently used in the schools of France 
and Italy. 

None of these supposed quotations corresponds to the text of Seneca as transmit- 
ted. While a few of the phrases seem plausibly Senecan—for example, bonus princeps 
neminem sine poena punit, neminem sine dolore proscribit—many of the ‘quotations’ 
have an almost telegraphic quality that is unusual even for Senecan sententiae. This, 
however, could be attributed to the process of excerption. Similarly, the sentiments 
and vocabulary, while not exclusively Christian, are well chosen for Christian readers; 
this could mean that they are judicious selections from the non-extant portion of the 
work, or it could raise a suspicion that they are later fabrications. For me the strongest 
argument against Senecan authorship are the striking jingles, most of which seem 
thoroughly un-Senecan, especially clementiae... sententiae, relinquit. delinquit, and 
funditur confunditur. 

It seems most likely that these quotations are accretions to some collection of 
sayings on clementia attributed to Seneca on the strength of his authorship of De 
Clementia. The phenomenon of famous individuals being credited with the words and 
works of others is frequent enough during antiquity and afterwards. In fact, this very 
phenomenon seems to have happened to Hildebert himself, on account of his 
reputation for venerableness. 


! It may be significant that Vottero does not include these in his assemblage of the fragments 
of Seneca. 
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de clementia quoque compendiosa principibus capitula Seneca uigilauit, in 
quibus ideo breuitatem dilexit non obscuram, ut magnis occupatos legere 
non taederet. ea igitur pro te, et ad te suscepta suscipe, atque recordare quae 
dudum didiceris ex te, et per te. pauca ea sunt: clementiae est aliquid ultrici 
detrahere sententiae. quisquis nihil reatus impunitum relinquit, delinquit. 
culpa est totam persequi culpam. immisericordem profitetur, cui quicquid 
licet, libet. item: gloriosa uirtus est in principe, citra punire quam liceat. 
uirtus est ad uindictam necessitate trahi, non uoluntate uenire. magnum 
quid est et diuinum sapit, offensus clemens. item: bonus princeps neminem 
sine poena punit, neminem sine dolore proscribit. bonus princeps ita crimen 
insequitur, ut quem punit, hominem reminiscatur. item: bonus princeps sibi 
dominatur, populo seruit, nullius sanguinem contemnit. inimici, sed eius qui 
amicus fieri potest; nocentis sed hominis. cuiuscumque sit, quia non potuit 
dare crimen, putat auferre. ideo quoties funditur, confunditur. 


On clemency too Seneca honed succinct chapters for rulers, in which he chose 
a brevity not at all obscure, to ensure that those preoccupied with important 
matters should not be bored by reading. So listen and take to heart these 
excerpts for you and to you, which you have already learned from yourself and 
of yourself. They are just a few: It is the function of clemency to make some 
reduction to an avenging sentence. Whoever leaves nothing of a charge 
unpunished is wrong. it is a fault to pursue a fault in full. The man who 
takes pleasure in doing whatever is in his power advertises himself as merci- 
less. Again: it is glorious virtue in a ruler to punish less than he might. It is 
virtue when one is dragged towards vengeance by compulsion, not when one 
visits it voluntarily. The injured man who is clement has a taste of what is 
great and godlike. Again: the good ruler punishes no one without [experien- 
cing] punishment, he proscribes no one without [experiencing] pain. The 
good ruler pursues an offence in such a way that he keeps in mind that the 
person whom he is punishing is a human being. Again: the good ruler is in 
control of himself, he is the slave of his people, he scorns the blood of no one. 
It is an enemy's blood—but he might become a friend; it is a criminal's 
blood—but a human being’s. Whomever it [the blood] belongs to, because 
he could not remit the offence, he [the ruler] considers that it [the blood] 
removes it. Accordingly, whenever it [blood] is shed, it is shed altogether. 


APPENDIX 2 


Translation of Dio 55. 14. 1—22. 2 


Cassius Dio (164-at least 229 cE) was the eminent Greek senator from Bithynia who 
devoted more than twenty years to writing an eighty-book history of Rome from the 
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foundation of the city down to the year of his retirement from public life in 229 ce. 
During his career he held offices including praetor, suffect consul, curator, proconsul, 
legate, and consul ordinarius (with the emperor Severus Alexander as his colleague) 
and his postings took him all over the empire, including Pergamum and Smyrna, 
Africa, Dalmatia, and Upper Pannonia. He was thus very experienced in the govern- 
ment of the Roman empire; he lived under a variety of emperors and was able to 
observe their different policies and the effects of those policies at close hand. 

The central portion of the history, covering 69 sBcE-46 ce, is extant, though 
increasingly lacunose, while the rest survives only through the epitomes of Zonaras 
and Xiphilinus. It is written in the annalistic framework of Roman historiography but 
in elegant, classicizing Attic Greek; in fact, Dio seems to employ antithesis almost 
automatically in every sentence if not every clause. Although he is certainly capable of 
criticism of individual emperors, he regards monarchy as the only means of political 
stability. His perspective as a senator and member of the elite resembles that of 
Tacitus: one of his prime criteria in assessing an emperor's conduct is the extent to 
which he corresponded to or deviated from the expectations of the senatorial elite. 

Particularly characteristic is his use of often lengthy, invented speeches, which he 
uses to dramatize what he regards as key moments and which articulate his view of 
empire. The speeches in his history in fact demonstrate similar concerns with those of 
Seneca in De Clementia and of kingship treatises more generally; according to Millar, 
Dio is particularly concerned with 'the need for the exercise of mercy by the powerful 
and with ‘the contrast between the vicious and the benevolent rule of a single man*! 
Good examples are the two opposing speeches of advice invited by Caesar (the future 
Augustus) in the year 29 sce which occupy most of Book 52. The first is by Agrippa 
(52. 2-13) and the second, much longer one, by Maecenas (52. 14-40) While 
Agrippa's speech deals with the difficulties and disadvantages of tyranny, Dio uses 
Maecenas' speech on the problems facing Augustus and the principate more generally 
to outline his own views on how the empire should be governed, with strong relevance 
to his own third-century context.” Livia's speech to Augustus is a similar opportunity 
for Dio. In contrast with Seneca's tightly constructed and lively narrative, which never 
loses its focus on Augustus, Dio uses the conspiracy of Cinna as a jumping-off point for 
a more general treatment of dealing with opposition to the emperor, especially 
opposition in the form of conspiracies. Most of the episode consists of Livia's advoca- 
tion of a general policy of clemency. The speech is so long that it is easy to forget that 
this is Livia speaking and so generally couched that it is almost surprising to see Dio 
return to Augustus' treatment of Cinna (here referred to as Cornelius) at the end. 

For discussion of the relationship between Seneca and Dio’s accounts see 1. 9 n.; on 
Dio's dating and setting of this episode, which differs from Seneca's, and on the 
identity of Cinna, which Dio probably has correct, see 1. 9. 2 n. 


! Millar, Study, 78. 

^ A lacuna consumes the end of Agrippa's speech and the start of Mecsas 

* On the relevance of Maecenas’ speech to 3rd-century politics see Millar, Study, 102-18, esp. 
104, 107—it is ‘the fullest formal expression of his [sc. Dio’s] political thought’ and his way of 
urging the emperor to respect the dignity of the senators (108). 
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14. 1l. While he was busy with these matters various men plotted against 
him, including Gnaeus Cornelius, son of the daughter of Pompey the Great. 
This resulted in Augustus' experiencing great perplexity for some time, not 
wishing to execute them, because he saw that their destruction would not 
make him any safer, but not wishing to let them go either, in case this might 
induce others to plot against him too. 2. While he was in this dilemma about 
what to do, unable to stop worrying by day or fearing by night, one day Livia 
said to him: ‘What’s the matter, husband? Why can you not sleep? And 
Augustus said: "What man could rest peacefully even for a moment, wife, 
when he always has so many enemies and is so continually being plotted 
against by one group or other? 3. Or don't you see how many people are 
making me their target—and our rule too? And they are not checked even by 
the punishment of those who are brought to justice, but rather the exact 
opposite—even those who are left are eager for self-destruction, as if striving 


for a noble aim. 
4. On hearing this Livia said: ‘It is not surprising or unnatural that they 


plot against you. The fact is that you are very active, possessing such a large 
empire, and that you aggrieve quite a few, as is to be expected. It is not 
possible of course for a ruler to please everyone, but inevitable that he actually 
alienate many, even when his regime is entirely upright. 5. The fact is that 
those wishing to do wrong far outnumber those acting properly and it is 
impossible to fulfil their desires. And even among those that have some merit, 
some reach for many great rewards, which they cannot obtain, and others are 
aggrieved because they are inferior to others. Consequently both groups 
blame the ruler. 6. The result is that it is impossible to avoid harm from 
these people and, besides, from people whose target is not you personally, but 
the monarchy. If you were a private citizen, there would not be one volunteer 
to hurt you unless he had suffered earlier. But everyone grasps at kingship and 
its benefits, those who already have some power much more than those who 
do not. 7. This behaviour is typical of people who are unjust and least lacking 
in sense—to be precise, it is embedded in their nature just like anything else, 
and it is not possible to remove such instincts in some cases either by 
persuasion or by compulsion: there is no law and no fear that is stronger 
than natural instincts. 8. So take account of this and do not be annoyed at the 
weaknesses of others, but set a close guard on yourself and the monarchy, so 
that we may maintain our power securely, not by intense punishment of 
individuals, but by intense guarding. 


15. 1. To this Augustus replied: “But I too realize, wife, that nothing im- 
portant is free from envy and plotting, least of all monarchy. 2. In fact, we 
would be equal to the gods if we did not have problems and worries and fears 
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beyond all private citizens. And this is precisely what pains me, that this 
situation is inevitable and that no remedy for it can be found. 3. “But since 
some people are so constituted as to want to do wrong whatever, said Livia, 
‘let us at any rate guard against them. We have many troops who protect us, 
some stationed to face foreign enemies and some surrounding you, and we 
have a large retinue to enable us to live in safety both at home and abroad: 

4. In reply Augustus said: ‘I need not state that many men on many 
occasions have died at the hands of their close companions. It is a fact that 
in addition to the other dangers, this is the most risky aspect for monarchies: 
fearing not only our foreign enemies, as do the rest, but also our friends. 5. 
Many more have been plotted against by such people than by people with no 
connection to them at all, in that they are with them all the time, day and 
night, when stripped for exercise, when sleeping, when taking the food and 
drink that they have prepared. The special factor is that against those who 
have no connection it is possible to array those around him, but that against 
those around him there is no other ally to deploy. 6. Consequently, solitude is 
dreadful for us at all times, but company is dreadful too; being unguarded is 
terrifying, but our own guards are the most terrifying; our enemies are 
dangerous, but our friends are more dangerous still. And "friends" they 
must all be called, even if they are not. 7. And if one were to find them 
reliable, still one could not trust them enough to spend time with them with a 
soul that was pure and unworried and unsuspecting. This, and the need to 
defend oneself against the other plotters, is completely dreadful: always 
having to take revenge and punish people is a great burden, to good men at 
any rate. 


16. 1. ‘You are absolutely right, replied Livia, ‘and I have some advice for 
you, if you are willing to hear it and if you will not criticize me because as a 
woman I dare to propose to you something that no one else, not even one of 
your closest friends, would suggest—not because they do not realize it but 
because they are not courageous enough to speak.’ 2. ‘Speak, said Augustus, 
‘whatever it is. So Livia said, ‘I shall speak without hesitation, given that I 
share both good fortune and bad equally with you, and given that I actually 
take part in ruling while you are alive, but if, God forbid, something dreadful 
happens to you, I shall die along with you. 3. If the disposition of human 
beings persuades some people to go astray under all conditions, and if it is 
impossible to restrain that disposition once it is launched on a course of 
action, and if things which appear to some people to be good things (so as 
not to mention the evil of the many) also incite very many to do wrong 
(examples of things that run many people aground include boasting of one’s 
family, pride in one’s wealth, greatness of honours, pride in bravery, and the 
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arrogance of power), 4. and if it is impossible to transform nobility into 
disgrace, bravery into cowardice, wisdom into foolishness (and it is impos- 
sible), but if, on the other hand, one should not curtail people's superiority or 
diminish their ambitions when they sound a false note (that would be wrong), 
and if the process of taking defensive or pre-emptive measures inevitably 
generates irritation and a bad reputation, if so, then come on, let us make a 
change and spare one of them. 5. The reason, in my view, is that much more is 
corrected by kindness than by savagery. The fact is that those who grant 
forgiveness are not only loved by the people who have received mercy from 
them, with the result that they are actually keen to reciprocate, but they are 
also respected and revered by everyone else, with the result that they are not 
inclined to do them any harm. 6. By contrast, those who indulge inexorable 
anger are not only hated by those people who have reason to be afraid, but 
they are also disliked by all the rest, and consequently they are actually plotted 
against by them as a pre-emptive strategy. 


17. 1. “Do you not notice that doctors very rarely suggest surgery and 
cauterization, to avoid aggravating their patients’ illnesses, but mostly offer 
a soothing therapy of fomentations and gentler medications? Do not imagine 
that because those are conditions of the body and these are conditions of the 
soul there is any difference between them. 2. The fact is that human beings 
have very many identical experiences in their bodies and their minds, even if 
they are incorporeal: the mind shrinks out of fear and swells out of passion; 
pain can dock it and arrogance can make it grow; so the difference between 
them is very slight, and accordingly they require similar remedies. 3. The 
utterance of gentle speech, for example, softens all an individual's aggrava- - 
tion, exactly as rough speech provokes even that which is calmed; forgiveness 
granted melts even the entirely brash individual, exactly as punishment vexes 
even the entirely mild individual. It is an invariable fact that everyone is 
exasperated by violent actions, even if they are completely just, while everyone 
is tamed by merciful actions. 4. And that is why a person readily and willingly 
submits to even the most awful experiences if he has been persuaded rather 
than coerced. Both of these situations are subject to the iron rule of nature 
which governs the irrational animals too, those possessing no intellect, with 
the result that many of them, even the strongest and wildest, are domesticated 
by flatteries and subdued by lures, and by contrast many of them, even the 
most cowardly and weak, are roused and sharpened by pains and terrors. 


18. 1. ‘By this I do not mean that we have to spare all criminals indiscrim- 
inately, but that we have to cut out people who are reckless and interfering and 
malicious and wrong-headed and afflicted by some incurable and chronic 
wickedness, just as we do to the parts of the body that are completely beyond 
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healing. 2. With regard to the rest, however, of those who made their mistakes, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, because of their youth or ignorance or 
misapprehension or some other happenstance, we should correct some by 
words, bring others to their senses by threats, and handle others moderately in 
some other way, exactly as in the case of slaves, where everyone punishes their 
different offences differently, some with greater penalties and some with less. 
3. Consequently, in the situation regarding these people, you can be moderate 
without any risk, punishing some with exile, others with loss of status, and 
others with fines, while others again you may deposit in the country and others 
in particular cities. Long ago it became clear that people have been brought to 
their senses even by failing to realize their ambitions and by falling short of 
their objectives. 4. Many people have been improved by seats without honour 
and ignominious positions and the experience of being pained or terrified in 
advance. And yet someone of high birth and character would choose to die 
rather than be humiliated like this. So, as a result of this, for them vengeance 
becomes not at all easier, but actually harder, while for us it is possible to avoid 
criticism and to live in safety. 5. But in the present situation, it appears that we 
kill many people out of anger, many out of desire for their wealth, others out of 
fear of their bravery and others again out of jealousy of their good qualities. 
The fact is, no one easily believes that someone with so much authority and 
power can be the victim of conspiracy by some unarmed private individual. 
Instead they invent the motives I just mentioned or allege that we pay 
attention to many lies and often heed idle rumours as if they were true. 6. 
They allege that spies and eavesdroppers fabricate many lies, some motivated 
by hatred, some by anger, others because they have received bribes from the 
victims’ enemies, others because they have not received anything from the 
victims themselves, saying not only that some people have done or are 
planning to do something terrible, but also that so-and-so made some remark 
at which someone else fell silent, another laughed, and another burst into 
tears. 


19. 1. ‘I could mention countless cases of this kind which, even if they were 
absolutely true, are not appropriate matters for interference on the part of free 
men nor for relaying to you. If ignored, such matters would not cause you any 
harm at all, but if they are given attention, they would annoy you whether you 
like it or not, 2. and that must be avoided at all costs, especially for a ruler of 
others. For it is widely believed that that is why many people are killed 
unjustly—some without a trial, others by a contrived conviction in court. 
For they accept neither the testimonies nor evidence elicited by torture nor 
anything else of the kind as true in the prosecutions. 3. For this is the common 
talk, even if it is unjustified, in the case of pretty much everyone who is put to 
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death in this way. And it is essential for you, Augustus, to avoid not only 
unjust action but the appearance of it too. Although it is sufficient for a 
private citizen to avoid striking a wrong note, for a ruler it is appropriate to 
arouse not even a suspicion of it. 4. It is human beings and not beasts that you 
rule over; and the only way you can truly make them well disposed towards 
you is if you persuade them, from every angle and at every opportunity 
consistently, that you will wrong no one either willingly or unwittingly. An 
individual can be forced to fear someone else, but ought to be persuaded to 
love him. 5. And he is persuaded both by his own favourable experiences and 
by the sight of others receiving benefits. But someone who suspects that a 
person has died not justly both fears the same thing happening to him and is 
compelled to hate the man responsible. And the hatred of one's subjects, as 
well as being a bad situation generally, is exceedingly unprofitable. 6. The 
reason is that the majority think that while it is necessary for other individuals 
to defend themselves against everyone who wrongs them in any way, to avoid 
being despised and consequently taken advantage of, by contrast it is neces- 
sary that rulers should prosecute people who wrong the state, but should put 
up with people who appear to commit some offence against them personally. 
They think that rulers cannot be wronged either by scorn or by attack, 
because of the many factors that protect them. 


20.1. ‘So it is that when I hear these ideas and scrutinize them, I am likely 
to forbid you absolutely from executing anyone for this kind of reason. 2. 
For positions of leadership are established for the preservation of the ruled, 
to prevent them suffering any injury either from one another or from 
foreigners and not in the least, in God's name, that they may feel pain at 
the hands of the rulers themselves; and what brings the greatest glory is not 
the execution of many citizens but the ability to preserve them all, if at all 
possible. 3. One must educate the citizens to be right-minded through laws 
and benefits and warnings, and furthermore one must watch over them and 
guard them so that even if they wish to do wrong they are not able to. And 
should there be anything that is diseased, one must cure it and correct it in 
some way, to prevent its total destruction. 4. To put up with the offences of 
the many is a task consisting of great sense and great power together. If 
anyone were to punish all such offences indiscriminately as they deserve, he 
will suddenly find he has destroyed the majority of humankind. 5. That is 
why, for these reasons, I give you my opinion to punish no one by death for 
this kind of offence but to use other means to bring them to their senses, so 
that they will not do anything terrible in the future. After all, what wrong 
could a man do when he is shut up on an island, or even in the country or in 
some city not only without his throng of house-slaves or supply of money 
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but also under guard, if this too were required? 6. It goes without saying that 
if the enemy were anywhere near here or if part of this sea were under 
foreign control, enabling one of them to escape to them and do us some 
harm, or if there existed strong cities in Italy with fortifications and gar- 
risons, enabling someone who seized them to become a source of fear to us, 
it would be a different story. 7. But in fact all the cities here are ungarrisoned 
and lacking fortifications for war, and our enemies are massively separated 
from them—in between there is much sea and land along with mountains 
and rivers that are hard to cross. 8. So why, then, should one fear this man or 
that man, when they are unarmed, private citizens, here in the middle of 
your empire and shut in within your garrisons? For my part, I do not believe 
that any such person could think up anything or that even if he were entirely 
crazed that he could bring it off. 


21.1. ‘So let us make an experiment, starting with these particular individ- 
uals. Perhaps they themselves may be changed—and improve others too. 
After all, you see that Cornelius is both of noble birth and famous, and one 
should in any case reason out even matters such as these in human terms. 2. 
Not everything can be accomplished for you by the sword—though it would 
be good if it could bring people to their senses and persuade them or even 
compel them to genuine devotion—but it would destroy one person's body 
while alienating the souls of everyone else. The fact is, people do not become 
more devoted from the sight of others being dealt vengeance but rather they 
become more hostile because of their own fears. 3. That is what happens in 
that case; but on the other hand people who experience forgiveness both 
repent, being ashamed to wrong their benefactors again, and return the 
kindness in many ways, in the hope of receiving more in return. Someone 
preserved by the man he has wronged believes that there is nothing that his 
benefactor, if well treated, will not grant him. 4. Listen to me then, dearest, 
and change your mind. In this way, it will appear that all your other unpleas- 
ant measures were done through necessity. It is not possible for a man to 
guide such a great city as this in a change from democracy to monarchy 
without bloodshed. But if you persist in the same measures, you will be 
reckoned to have undertaken those earlier measures deliberately. 


22.1. That was Livia's advice—and Augustus followed it, and released all 
the accused after some admonitions. Cornelius he even appointed consul. 2. 
And as a result of this, he so engendered loyalty in both Cornelius and the 
other men that from that time on no one at all actually plotted against him or 
was suspected of so doing. It was rather Livia herself—she who had been 
primarily responsible for the preservation of Cornelius—who would later 
incur blame for the death of Augustus. | 
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APPENDIX 3 


The Numismatic Record of Agrippina and 
Nero's Rise to Power 


The year after Agrippina's marriage to Claudius in 49 ce she received the title Augusta, 
which was commemorated on gold and silver coinage issued by the Roman mint from 
50 ce onwards (Fig. 1). She is depicted wearing the corona spicata, which suggests 
assimilation to the goddess Ceres as a guarantee of fertility. This was the first time the 
wife of the reigning emperor had been portrayed with her husband on an imperial 
coin and the first time an imperial woman had been portrayed with the corona spicata 
during her lifetime. In 51 cz, the year following his adoption by Claudius, Nero's 
entry into public life was marked by advance designation to the consulship and award 
of the title princeps iuuentutis, coins indicated his status as Claudius' heir (Fig. 2). 
Nero's conspicuous advancement is attested by a dedicatory issue (hence his name 
appears in the dative case) of coins that express his acclamation as heir apparent by 
the equestrian order (Fig. 3). Nero's marriage to Claudius’ daughter Octavia in 53 CE 
consolidated his position further and this seems to be reflected in the issue in 54 cx of 
new types on which Agrippina appeared on the obverse and Nero on the reverse 
(Fig. 4) and on which Nero himself appeared on the obverse (Fig. 5), in celebration of 
his supernumerary election to the four priestly collegia. 

After Claudius had been despatched in October 54 ce, we find the imperial mint 
later that year issuing gold and silver coins which suggest co-regency between Agrip- 
pina and Nero, with facing busts of mother and son and the legends naming 
Agrippina on the obverse and Nero on the reverse (Fig. 6); the legend TR P refers 
to the award of tribunician power during December 54 ce. In the following year, in a 
different configuration of their shared power, the precious coinage shows jugate busts 
of Nero and his mother on which Nero’s titles appear on the obverse and Agrippina's 
on the reverse (Fig. 7). Both of these types are expressing the fact that Nero's claim to 
power depended on Agrippina, and her titles are chosen accordingly to link the new 
emperor with his adoptive father and now deified predecessor, Divus Claudius. The 
reverse of the latter issue (Fig. 7) depicts the procession of the funeral cart which 
conveyed images of deified emperors from the Capitol to the Circus Maximus. At this 
time too gold and silver coinage commemorating Claudius was issued (Fig. 8). 

Given the extraordinary and unprecedented nature of these depictions of Agripp- 
pina in her lifetime, her sudden disappearance from the coinage issued at Rome 
(though not in the provinces) must reflect her decline in power from 56 cE onwards, 
such as the literary evidence records. From 56 cE onwards, in fact, the gold and silver 
coinage consistently uses a new type remarkable for its simplicity as well as its 
persistence. The obverse shows a bare-headed portrait of Nero and the reverse the 
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oak wreath (corona ciuica) enclosing the formula Ex sc and surrounded by Nero's 
titles, with only the alteration of the year of Nero's tribunician power up to the year 60 
cE, when Nero’s fourth consulship appears on the reverse legend (Fig. 9). The letters 
EX Sc denote ex senatus consulto, ‘in conformity with the decree of the Senate’. This 
formula had virtually never appeared before on gold and silver coinage. Since the 
Senate's right to coin in precious metal had long ago passed into the hands of the 
emperor, this slogan seems to advertise a major shift which restored to some measure 
the senatorial prerogative. It is hard not to see this as one of the results of the power 
struggle between Agrippina on the one hand and Seneca and Burrus on the other—a 
struggle won by Seneca and Burrus and which involved a notable restoration of power 
and prestige to the Senate, as is reflected in what Tacitus says about Nero's accession 
speech and his early policies (Ann. 13. 4). Several other features of this type reinforce 
this view. Firstly, the fact that Nero is shown bare-headed, without any status- 
enhancing head decoration, seems to signify a message, or a wish, that he will conduct 
himself with the moderation of a citizen. Secondly, the legend on this type is 
minimalist in its recitation of Nero's powers, recognizing only his position as Pontifex 
Maximus, his tribunician power and his appellation as Pater Patriae, which he had 
refused at his accession but accepted in 56 ce. Thirdly, the presence on these coins, up 
to 60 cE, of the corona ciuica, on which see Introduction 5.5, makes a declaration 
about Nero's benign, indeed protective, relationship with the citizens of Rome. These 
features on the coinage issued at Rome from 56 ce onwards offer an idealized or 
idealizing depiction of the relationship between the young princeps and his subjects, in 
particular the senatorial elite, which finds many points of consonance with Seneca’s 
De Clementia. The coins and the treatise are clearly products of the same cultural 
context. 

For full discussion of the coinage of the end of the reign of Claudius and the 
beginning of the reign of Nero, especially for the more complicated picture provided 
by consideration of the coins issued by provincial mints, see Sutherland 143-56; id., 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, i: From 31 Bc to AD 69 (rev. edn., London, 1984), 
133-49; id., Roman History and Coinage 44 Bc-AD 69 (Oxford, 1987), 84-91; 
D. W. MacDowall, The Western Coinages of Nero (New York, 1979); Ginsberg, Repre- 
senting Agrippina, 56—79. 
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Fig. 1. BMCRE i, Claudius no. 75, gold and silver issues from Rome, 50 cE: obverse: 
laureate head of Claudius, legend TI CLAVD CAESAR AVG GERM P M TRIB POT P P; reverse: 
Agrippina crowned with corona spicata, legend AGRIPPINAE AVGVSTAE 


Fig. 2. BMCRE i, Claudius no. 79, gold and silver issues from Rome, 51 ce: obverse: 
Claudius (as in Fig. 1; reverse: bust of Nero, legend NERO CLAVD CAES DRVSVS GERM PRINC 
IVVENT 

Fig. 3. BMCRE i, Claudius no. 93, gold and silver issues from Rome, undated but 


probably 52—4 cE: obverse NERONI CLAVDIO DRVSO GERM COS DESIGN; reverse: a shield lying 
against a spear and on the shield the words EQVESTER ORDO PRINCIPI IVVENT 
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Fig. 4. BMCRE i, Claudius no. 82, silver issue from Rome, 54 ce: obverse: Agrippina 
crowned with corona spicata, legend AGRIPPINAE AVGVSTAE; reverse: bust of Nero, legend 
NERO CLAVD CAES DRVSVS GERM PRINC IVVENT 


Fig. 5. BMCRE i, Claudius no. 84, gold and silver issues from Rome, undated but 
probably 52—4 ce: obverse: NERO CLAVD CAES DRVSVS GERM PRINC IVVENT; reverse: priestly 
symbols of the sacred colleges, legend SACERD COOPT IN OMN CONL SVPRA NVM EX SC 


Fig. 6. BMCRE i, Nero no. 1, gold and silver issues from Rome, 54 ck: obverse: 
confronting busts of Agrippina and Nero, bare-headed, legend AGRIPP AvG DIVI CLAVD 
NERONIS CAES MATER; reverse: corona ciuica surrounding the letters Ex sc, legend NERONI 
CLAVD DIVI F CAES AVG GERM IMP TR P 
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Fig. 7. BMCRE i, Nero no. 7: gold and silver issues from Rome, 55 cE: obverse: jugate 
busts of Nero and Agrippina, bare-headed, Nero the closer, legend NERO CLAVD DIVI F 
CAES AVG GERM IMP TR P COS; reverse: radiate figures of Divus Augustus and Divus 
Claudius in a chariot pulled by elephants, with Ex sc above the elephants, legend AGRIPP 
AVG DIVI CLAVD NERONIS CAES MATER 


Fig. 8. BMCRE 1, Nero no. 4: gold and silver issues from Rome, 55 cE: obverse: laureate 
head of Divus Claudius, legend pivvs CLavDIVs AvGVSTVS; reverse: triumphal chariot 
drawn by four horses, legend rx sc 

Fig. 9. BMCRE i, Nero no. 9: gold and silver issues from Rome, 56 CE onwards: 
obverse: bare-headed Nero NERO CAESAR AVG IMP; reverse: corona ciuica surrounding the 
letters Ex sc, legend outside the wreath: PONTIF MAX TRP II PP, with alteration of the year 
of Nero's tribunician power (111, 1v, and v) up to the year 60 cE 
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Fig. 10. BMCRR, Rome 4177 = RRC 480 no. 21, denarius, issued 44 BCE: obverse: 
tetrastyle temple with globe in pediment, legend CLEMENTIAE CAESARIS; reverse: two 
horses, rider on nearer with whip in right hand, palm-branch and leaf behind, legend 
P SEPVLLIVS MACER. See Introd. 5. 2. 
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